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INTRODUCTION 


BY 

SIR S. V. RAMAMURTY, K.CLE., lX.S. 

The object of this monograph is to survey the facts of rural 
life in the Province of Madras. In 1939, a Conference on 
Eural Life in Europe was arranged to be held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations and several monographs 
were prepared dealing with rural life in European countries. 
The preparation of this monograph dealing witli all aspects of 
rural life in Madras was taken up by me as Adviser to the 
Governor of Madi’as a year ago. Sir Manila! Nanavati, 
President of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 
Bombay, who suggested to me its preparation gave me a 
printed synopsis of what its contents might be. The work 
has been done by Mr. S. Y. Krishnaswami, I.O.S., Secretary 
to the Government of Madras. He deserves to be congratu- 
lated on the care and interest with' which he has prepared 
the monograph. 

Eiual life in India is more nearly the whole life in India 
than it is in Europe. Some 80 per cent of the people of India 
live in villages. Their economy is the foundation of India’s 
economy. If, as we hope, we build further storeys of economic 
life, the strength and stability of rural economy has to be 
conserved and improved. 

Indian economy? has to be viewed at five levels — cottage 
economy, rurban economy, regional economy, national 
economy and international economy. Primarity, cottage 
economy is physical, rurban economy is social, regional eco- 
nomy is economic, national economy is political and inter- 
national economy is human. Eural economy is at the very 
base of Indian life. While it supports the rest of the economy, 
it is also affected by it. During the last fifty years of the 
impacts of international life on India, the cereals produced in 
villages have fallen from an average of 2,400 calories per 
head of the population to less than 1,600 calories. If rural 
life is to be strengthened, there is need to review international 
relations. The Interim Government of India have been acting 
with vigour to establish for India the place in the Councils of 
the world that is needed by her and is due to her. ; ; 

As is pointed oxit in the monograph, an area of 7 million 
acres of cultivated land has, pa^ed oyer from food crops to 
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commercial ci’ops in recent decades. This has been the resuli 
of a colonial economy in which commerce is the central factor . 
This has led to food prodwtion falling helow^ tire minimum 
nutritional standards. There is need to re-emphasize that the 
first lien on the land and water of the Province as indeed of 
all India is to provide food for the people, then work for them 
and- last only, trade. ■ An economy in which the welfare of the 
people is conserved and wealth circulates in adequate measure 
is needed. This requires a policy of self-sufficiency in regard 
to essential articles, such as food and clothing and certain 
basic materials for industry, such as steel and a policy of good 
neighbourliness in x-egard to other articles, nations giving and 
taking them according to their capacities and needs. In the 
bounds of a national economy there is need to build a regional 
economy so that all areas in the country may be given an 
equal opportunity for development. In industry, Madras is 
the most backward of Provinces. Within the Province too, 
there are disparities in development of resources. If there is 
to be food and work for aU, resources everywhere shotdd bo 
developed. 

There then remain cottage and rurban economies. The 
monograph shows that agriculture in the Province needs growth 
both in quality and quantity. The technique of agriculture is 
receiving the benefits of science but not yet to an adequate 
degree. Much research has been done but economic and 
psychological obstacles stand in the way of its results being 
adopted by the cultivator. Industry at the top being sparse, 
there is an undue pressure on land. Agriculture has more 
men than it needs as men have less industry than they need. 
With the large agricultural resoui’ces which the Sun gives, 
with an agriculture in which every field is protected at least 
by a well, with a cottage industry enriched by science, a 
stable economy may be built, of agriculture and' industry on 
a , 60 : 40 basis.. Fifty years ago, this ratio was 70: 30.' At 
present it is 80 : 20. This worsening of the balance must be 
arrested, if India is., to raise: her standard of living. 

^ Cottage economy satisfies the physical needs of men for 
food and drink, clothing and housing. Their social needs have 
to be met by a rurban organization which provides urban 
amenities in rural areas; Better and more varied food, 
cleaner water, better cldthing, better housing, more skilled 
wotk, better education ^and health and greater social amenities 
than a village can proride and such as a town does provide can 
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be obtained by establishing in a group of villages the kind of 
municipal organization--— call it, a municipal union— that is 
now confined to towns. There is no reason why a population 
of 25,000 to 40,000 people spread in an area of 10 miles by 
10 such as a revenue firka in Madras has, should not 
provide a high school, a hospital, piped-water supply, a cinema, 
a workshop, consumer stores, a post and telegraph office and 
the administrative facilities such as a town with the same 
population wnfined to an area of 10 square miles does. 
Science has changed our space sense and time sense. There 
is need to expand the limits of local Government. Eui-al 
reconstruction has largely failed in India because the village is 
too small for it in its material and human resources. TWe 
is need to take a larger area such as a revenue firka in Madras 
as the unit for rurban reconstruction. Madras with a hundred 
municipalities in its towns and a thousand municipal unions in 
its revenue firkas will enable its people and Government to 
have a compact grip over its life and space. 

This survey represents the basis of facts of rural life, on 
which further consti'uction of life may be planned. In each 
rural area, the differentials above and below the norm 
indicated in the monograph have to be studied so that the new 
structure may be designed in conformity with its conffitions. 
I trust that this monograph will serve as a first step in such a 
reconstruction. I venture to hope too that other Provinces 
in India may prepare and publish similar surveys. 


Madeas, 
October 1946. 


S. V. EAMAMUETY. 
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CHAPTER l-GENERAL 


Area, boundaries and main divisions 


Madras :is jiie soutlieuimost Province in Lidia, it akuost 
surrounds iJie State oi Mysore and tlie small British i'rovince ol 
Coorg. It is bounded on the east by the .Bay oi Bengal and the 
gulf of Mannar and on the west by the Arabian Sea, The northern 
boundary has been formed by the circumstances of history. Going 
from east to west, it consists of Orissa, the Central Proi'inces, the 
Nizam’s Dominions and the southern districts of the Bombay 
Province. The Province contains 25 districts including the City of 
Madras which is treated as a district for administrative purposes. 
It has an area of 126,166 square miles. Of this, 6,791 square miles 
in the districts of Vizagapatam and . Godavari are Agency tracts. 
Twenty-three thousand nine hundred and thirty-five square miles 
are under zamindaris. 


Mountain systems 

2. The Province has two large mountain systems, the Western 
and the Eastern Ghats. The Western Ghats run along the entire 
length of the West Coast at distances varying from 50 to 100 miles 
from the sea. The chain of mountains is continuous except near 
the Palghat gap which is about 20 miles wide. The average height 
is about 4,000 feet but in some places heights nearer 8,000 feet are 
attained. The highest peak is the Dodabetta, 8,640 feet high, 
situated on the Ootacamund Plateau. The Eastern Ghats start 
from the Province of Orissa and run in a south-westerly direction 
until a little beyond the Kistna river where they turn to the south 
parallel to the coastline to a point opposite to the Pulicat lake. 
From here they turn south-west once again and stretch across the 
Province till they become merged in the Nilghi mountains which 
are an outlying group connected with the Western Ghats. The 
Eastern Ghats are about 3,000 feet high. There are, however, a 
few peaks over 6,000 feet. The southern sections are lower in 
elevation. Besides these, there are several isolated blocks of hills, 
the chief among them being the Shevaroys in Salem, the Paeha- 
malais and Eollaimalais in Salem and Trichinopoly, and the .Javadi 
kills in North Ai-cot. The Province thus consists of a narrow strip 
of land between the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea, a broader 
strip between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal and an 
, elevated, (tract dying midway ' ' 
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Agency tracts 

3. Through the -western parts of its two northernmost districts— 
Vizagapatam and Goda-^ari — ^runs a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
differing in climate and physical aspects from the rest of these two 
districts. The jungles in these tracts are occupied by primitive 
forest tribes who differ in religion, language, customs and ethnic 
characteristics from the dwellers in the plains below them. Within 
these areas the ordinary law of the land is in force only to a limited 
extent. They ai-e administered by special Agents to the Governor 
and are therefore commonly called Agencies. 

Rivers 

4. Practically all the rivers in the Province except the ones 
which flow from the Western Ghats to the Arabian Sea, rise in the 
West Coast and flow towards the East. The Province has three 
unportant rivers — ^the Godavari, the Eistna and the Cauvery, in 
addition to a large number of smaller rivers and then tributaries. 
The Godavari runs across the peninsula and is 900 miles long and 
receives the drainage from 116,000 square miles. Its maximum dis- 
charge is estimated to be one and a half million cusecs. It rises at 
Triumbak, a village about seventy miles north-east of Bombay, in 
the Bombay Presidency, and only 50 miles from the Arabian Sea. 
Prom there it flows in a south-easterly direction receiving the waters 
of the Wardha, Indravathi and Sabari. After it enters open country, 
the river widens out and flows by the old zamindari strongholds of 
Polavaram and Gutala. At Dowlaishweram in the Godavari district , 
there is an irrigation anient. Here the river divides into t-wo main 
streams, the eastern or Gautami Godavari and the western or 
Vasishta Godavari, and enters the sea near jpoint Godavari and 
point Narasapur, respectively. 

The Kistna river rises in the Western Ghats near Maha- 
baleshwar some 4,000 feet above sea level and runs southwards 
through Bombay Presidency for some distance before it turns east 
into Hyderabad, where it receives the Bhima. Further down, the 
Tungabhadi’a joins it and from there, the river is for a considerable 
distance the boundary between Madras and Hyderabad. The last 
important tributary to join it is the Musi, liie river then flows 
through a narrow gorge in the Nallamalais and enters the plains 
of the Coromandel Coast. At Bezwada the river flows between two 
hills hardly 6 furlongs apart. Au anicut is built here. Stretching 
away on both sides of the river lie the two sections of the delta, the 
eastern delta lying on the left side and the western delta lying on 
the right. For 40 riailes below the river rans jn a single stream. 
It then throws out the Puligedda branch. Between this and the 
; maiu river lies the Divi island. The main river then flows for 
15 pailes and splits into three branches before it empties into the 
sea.' ; The ^fiver drains 97,000 square mi^s and its flood discharge 
is about:. a; million cusecs. the irrigation system under this river 
' serves nearly qne millon acres. ' 
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Tile Cauvery rises in Ooorg aaid flows for a considerable distance 
over the Mysore Plateau. It then drops into the plains of Madras 
at the Hogainkal falls. The chief tributaries of the river are the 
Hemavathi, Lakshmanathirtha and Kabbini in Mysore and the 
Bhavani rising on the Nilgiris in Madras. The river hrigates a 
large area in Mysore before it enters Madras. There are two big 
reservoirs on the river, the Krishnarajasagar near Mysore and the 
Stanley reservoh- in Mettur. Hydro-electric power is developed at 
Bivasamudram and at Mettur dam. The Cauvery is 500 miles long 
and drains 31,000 square miles. The irrigated area under the delta 
is about a million acres. 

The Tungabhadra takes its appellation from the fact that it 
is formed by the junction in Mysore of two rivers called respectively 
the ‘ Tuuga ’ and the ‘ Bhadra ’. They rise in the Western Ghats 
on the frontier between South Kanai’a and the Mysore State 
and after running widely different courses, unite at the sacred village 
of Kudali, eight miles from Shimoga, to form the Tungabhadra. 
The river forms the w’esteru and northern boundaries of the 
Province for a distance of 250 miles in Bellary and Kurnool where 
it joins the Kistna. The proposed site of the dam of the Tunga- 
bhadra Project is at Malappuram, where the stream cuts through 
the northward extension of the Sandm* hills. Other rivers of 
importance are the Pennar, the Palar, the Vaigai, the Tambraparni 
and the Netravathi. All these rivers excepting the last-named are 
important sources of irrigation. 

Eaiufali and climate by regions 

5. The rainfall of the Presidency can be most conveniently 
considered with reference to the following arbitrary divisions of the 
year : — 

(1) January to March — ^the dry weather. 

(2) April and May — the hot weather. 

(3) June to September — the south-west monsoon. 

(4) October to December — ^the north-east monsoon. 

The divisions coincide very fairly with different parts of the 
agricultural year and the rainfall which usually falls in each period 
has a special significance (vide Appendix I). Where the hot- 
weather rains are reasonably good, the preparation of the dry lands 
for cultivation is pushed forward early and hot-weather crops of 
gingelly and in some cases of oholam are sown. The rains of the 
south-west monsoon regulate the bulk of the sowings on the lighter 
classes of dry lands and are thus of the utmost importance to the 
Province as a whole. If they are late the sowings on these soils 
will be untimely and the ordinary crops will suffer or others of a 
less valuable character have to be substituted for them. Such 
delay, if the rains are received towards the end of the period, is 
not of much consequence on the heavier sails, for, from their nature 
they are more retentive, of moisture and are hot usually sown till i 
the later end of this period, or earfy in, October. .The south-west 
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moiisuou i'ains are of great value to the Province even ^vlien they 
fall beyond its limits, for it is on them that the Ivislna, the 
Godavai'i, the Cauvery and the Tambraparni depend for their supply 
of water. 4'iiese rivers rise in. iuealities where the soutli-west 
monsoon rains are all important. The rains of the nortli-east 
iuonsoon are chiefly of importance for tlie supply lo tlie rain-fed 
tanks. Some dry land cultivation is raised under this monsoon, but, 
oxcepr in the extreme south, this .is usually confined to crops raised 
on. the hejn}' soils at tlie heginuing of the monsoon or to catch crops 
on (lie ligliter soils towards the end of the rains. The rains of the 
dry weather are usually too scanty aud unreliable, to have much 
effee.t on agricultura.l pract.ice, but when ihey fall, they are useful 
in increasing the supply of pasture and in some cases iliey permit 
tlie raising of catcli crops or reinforce a failing irrigation supply. 
But the hot weather is generally a period of quiescence iu agri- 
cultural work. The monsoons are mainly respimsible for the 
weather atid climate in South India. 

The West Coast (Malabar and South Kanara) 

6. The West Coast is a region of excessive rainfall with 100 
inches to 150 inches distributed over 136-140 days mostly in south- 
west monsoon period and possesses a wurm moist climate, quite 
different from the other parts of the Province. The average 
maximum temperature ranges from 83° to 98° aud the average 
minimum temperature from 68° to 82°. The vegetation is typical 
of the tropics, and coconuts, arecanut and paddy are grown entirely 
with the aid of rainfall. . Pepper and cardamoms either grow wild 
or are cultivated iu cleared-jungle areas. Hill paddy and other 
minor cereals me grown on hill slopes. Coffee and tea plantations 
exist on the. Wynaad ranges. ■ 

Northern Circars (Vizagapatam, East and West Godavari, 

Kistna and Guntur) 

7. The Northern Gircars receive a fair amount of rainfall up to 
50 inches with an average of 30 inches to 40 inches distributed over 
65-70 days mostly in the south-west monsoon period. Paddy is 
cultivated under i-aiufed conditions in the “ lankas ” (isk-nd.s in the 
river) and in the sub-mohtane regions but irrigated paddy is culti- 
vated in. the lands near the sea in the rich deltas of Godavai-i and 
Kistna. Groundnut and sugarcane are impirtaut crops in this 
tract. Mangoes are largely grown in Vizagapatam and Godavari. 
Coconuts are cultivated along the sea-coast villages and kinkaa of 
rivers. The average maximum temperature ranges between 86° P 
and 99°P and the average minimum temperature between 64°P 

.and'TBop, , .y. ,. i. k',;.' ^ 

The Deccan (Kun!iOoI,ienary,Anantapur and Cuddapah) 

, 8., The^Becoaa is .onemf parts of the Province 

situated in- the interior and. dp a 'plateau. The annual rainfall 
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varies from 20 inclies to 30 inches distributed over 50 to 6'0 days. 
The temperature may rise easily to 110°P in summer and fall' to 
55 °P in winter. The low rainfall is generally insufficient to cultivate 
the light red soils though it is : generally sufficient for tlie deep 
moisture-retaining black soils. Here too the moisture is very care- 
fully conserved by the efficient practice of dry farming husbandry. 
This tract is subject to famines, one good year being followed by two 
or three had ones and hence fodder and grains are stored in times 
of plenty. Tliree-year old stocks are common in Bellary and gi-ain 
is stored in nnderground pita. The chief crops are millets like 
jonna, korra, tenai, cholam, sajja, varagu and groundnut and 
cotton. 

The Carnatic (Neliore, Chingleput and South Arcot) 

9. The Carnatic districts in normal seasons have a well-distri- 
buted rainfall ranging from 35 inches to 40 inches distributed over 
70 — 75 (lays. At Afadras the mean temperature is between 75°F 
and 88°F. The climate is equable. There is hardly a difference of 
15° between maximum and minimum temperature. The land con- 
sists mostly of alluvial flats with gentle undulating hills. A good 
deal of cultivation is carried on by irrigation from tanks and wells. 
Paddy, groundnut and millets are the more important crops. In 
the coastal regions, coconuts and casuaafna are grown, especially 
near Madras. 

The Central districts (North Arcot, Ohittoor, Salem and 
Coimbatore) 

10. The Central districts are arid regions but in climate and crop- 
ping are similar to the oarnatics. The rainfall varies from 20 inches 
to 30 inches distributed over 60 days. At Coimbatore the average 
maximum temperature is between 85° and 96° and the average 
minimum temperature between 64° and 74°. Sowings are generally 
done with the aid of the north-east monsoon rains. The climate 
of Coimbatore offers a few points of interest, as it is somewhat 
unusual. Its position close to the high range of hills running down 
the centre of the peninsula and just north of the Palghat gap 
determines its main features. The low hot weather temperatures 
are partly due to the elevation of the region which is 1,200 to 1,300 
feet above mean sea level. The important crops are cholam, cotton, 
groundnut and millets. In addition, tobacco is grown in the 
plains and tea (in Coimbatore) and coffee (in Salem) on the hills. 

The Southern distrlefs (Triehinopoly, Tanjore, Kadura, Samnad and 

Tinnevelly) 

11. The Southern districts are behefited more by the north-east 
monsoon than by the south-w«fe htohsoqhi Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore are more wet than Madura, Bamhad and Tinnevelly. , The 
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iast three are arid regions mostly. The average maximum tem- 
perature ranges from 83° to 104° and the average mmimam 
temperature from 68° to 79°. In Tanjore, paddy is the most impor- 
tant crop grown under irrigation from the Gauvery. In Trichino- 
poly, paddy, cholam, groundnut and millets are grown (both dry 
and irrigated areas). In Madura, Tinnevelly and Eamnad, paddy 
is grown in river valleys and under tanks but cotton in ail the 
districts, cholam in Madura, cumbu in Tinnevelly and oumbu, 
ragi and varagu in the Ramnad district are important. Groundnut 
is grown in the Madura and the Eamnad districts. 

The Nilgiris 

12. With an elevation of 3,000' — 8,000' the climate of the Nil- 
giris is different from that of all other parts of the Presidency. The 
rainfall is about -60 inches in 150 days. The average maximum 
temperature varies from 60° to 76°P while the average minimum 
temperature is between 45° — 56°E. The climate is always cool 
and admits of the cultivation of sub-tropical and temperate reg’on 
crops. The important cultivated crops are potatoes, wheat and 
barley, English vegetables, ragi, samai and korali. Tea and coffee 
are the major plantation crops. 

Soils 

General features 

13. Soil is defined as the “ outer weathered layer of the solid 
crust of the earth.” The solid crust referred to comprises the 
various kinds of rocks that have been described anid classified by 
Geologists. The first stage in soil formation is the natural disinte- 
gration or pulverization of solid rocks. The next stage is a process 
of synthesis by which various types of soils are formed from the 
disintegrated rock materials. As soils are derived from rocks, the 
nature of the rock greatly influences the kind of soil formed from 
it. 

Soil classification and their characteristics 

14. The soils of the Presidency can be divided into four main 

; y|ypes:::;^( y '(y V ( :■^V("v^;■: y ^' ^yv : ( 

(i) the Alluvial soils; 

(ii) the Black Cotton soils or “ Regur " or “ Regada ” ; 

Eii) the Red soils; and 

(iv) the Laterite soils. 

Alluvial soils 

15. The Alluvial soils in both coastal and deltaic areas being of 
a transported nature bear ho relation to the rock on which they lie 
in respect of chemical: and mineralogical properties. They* are 
found in the deltaic tracts of Kisina, Godavari and Gauvery and in 

„ portions of Soutli Arcot ahd; fl’inhevelly. Alluvial profiles^may be 
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either coastal or deltaic and are characterized by alternate layers of 
sand and silt. The nature of the silts brought by the different rivers 
is not uniform ; so also the soils derived from them. Tor exarople, 
the rivers Eistna and Godavari flowing across vast basaltic tracts 
transport rich black silt, whereas the Cauvery traversing through the 
Archaean formations carries silt of low value and of lighter colour. 
According to the Settlement Department’s classification the extent 
of alluvial soil in the Presidency is one million acres. They range 
from silty loams to heavy clays and are of varying depth. They are 
generally fertile. Paddy is the main crop grown, though sugar- 
cane, plantains and turmeric are also cultivated in the higher 
reaches. 

Black cotton soils 

16. The Black Cotton soils form roughly cne-third of the culti- 
vated area of the Province and are estimated to cover TO million 
acres. They are found extensively in Emmool in the Ceded Districts, 
Guntur and Kistna in the Northern Circars and in Eamnad, Triehi- 
nopoly and Tanjore in the South. Guntur has the largest extent, 
90 per cent, followed by Eamnad 70 per cent, Kistna 66 per cent 
and Kurnool 60 per cent. Guntur, Bellary, Kurnool and Kistna 
districts account for nearly half the black soil area in the Presidency, 
the rest being distributed in other districts. Examination of 
a number of profiles in connection with the Tungabhadra Project 
resulted in the division of these soils into five distinct groups, 
(i) Deep black soil with gypsum, (ii) Deep black soil without 
gypsum, (iii) Shallow black soil with gypsum, (iv) Shallow black 
soil without gypsum and (v) Irrigated black soil. This grouping is 
based on the depth of the soil and also on the presence or absence 
of gypsum in the low'er zones. The black soils in general have a 
higher content of finer fractions and may be classed as clay soils 
ranging from heavy clay to clay loam. They crack very deeply in 
summer and as a result of having a high clay content they possess 
low permeability, high moisture-holding capacity (65 — 85 per cent) , 
low subsoil drainage and a high surface drainage. This results in a 
certain amount of soil erosion. They usually contain appreciable 
soluble salts in all horizons especially in the lower layers, though 
these do not generally reach the toxic limit for plant growth. 
Cotton and sorghum are the im'portant crops of the black soils in the 
northern districts and cotton, sorghum for fodder and cumbu in the 
southern districts. In regard to chemical composition, the black 
soils have a high per cent of potassium, lime and magnesium but 
the nitrogen content is low as is common to Indian soils generally 
ranging between *012 to ’05 per cent. Phosphoric acid is meagre 
in nearly all cases. , . ^ 

17. Bed soils forrn two-thirds of the cultivable area, being 20 
million acres in extent, The soil .areas particnlarly confined ' 
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to the West Coast and the Central districts. There are deep and 
shallow profiles. Generally these soils are not as deep as the black 
ones. The properties are exactly the opposite of the black soils. 
They are conaparatively more open in texture being loamy to sandy, 
rarely clayey, and are easily drained. They are deficient in organic 
matter, and i>oor in plant nutrients. They absorb rains readily but 
do not retain the moistmre long. They get fit for sowing earner 
than the black soils. The water table in the red soil areas is fairly 
high and this facilitates irrigated crops being raised. Lift krigation 
is a common feature of the central districts and almost all crops are 
grown. Generally, the amount of lime is small, Magnesium is not 
high and phosphoric acid is uniformly low. 

Iiaterites 

18. The term laterite was first used in 1807 by Buchanan to 
apply to the brick coloured earth which is suitable for making air 
dried bricks. Here too the colour has failed to prove a trustworthy 
guide; for, some red earths resemble laterites, while there are late- 
rites which are not red. The red colour of laterites is due to their 
Iron Oxide content. The formation of laterites is characterized by 
the fact that during the weathering of silicates the silicate is almost 
entirely leached but while the sesquioxides remain and sometimes 
are actually accumulated from elsewhere. If the parent rock con- 
tained iron compounds in addition to Aluminium the soil formed 
takes on a red colour. Laterite is easy to cut and shape when first 
dug and becomes hard and tough after exposure to air. After expo- 
sure it is usually covered with a brown or blackish brown crust of 
Limonite. A freshly broken piece of rock is mottled with various 
tints of brown, red and yellow and a considerable proportion some- 
times consists of white clay. In many forms of laterite the rook 
is traversed by small, irregular tortuous tubes of | inch and | inch 
diameter, lined with a crust of Limonite often filled with clay except 
at the surface. The laterites are formed in regions which 
are subjected to alternate heavy precipitation of over 100 
inches of rainfall per annum and a dry hot period. Geologists 
in India are agreed upon classifying laterite into high level or non- 
detrital and low level or detrital laterite. The two terms refer 
merely to the position occupied by the two varieties on the high- 
lands or near the coast. The ordinary or low level laterites under 
cultivation, are rich in Nitrogen content. They contain fair 
amounts of total Phosphoric Acid (0’05 — 0*07 per cent). This is 
not easily available as most of if is in combination with Iron and 
Aluminia as phosphates, and consequently the available fraction 
is very low. The Potassiutn content varies from OT to 0*2 per 
cent and the Calcium from trace to 0*2 which is low for Indian 
soil. Laterite soils are heavy but well drained. They are of low 
fertilities and are subject to letohing under heavy rainfall conditions. 
Paddy is the chief 'crop ,, ^^^t^ soil's. Other crops are 

ginger, pepper and plantains. : , _ , ' 
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Salinesoils 

19. Saline soils occur scattered under a variety of environments 
and in the midst of other soil occurrences. They are for that reason 
considered interzonal formations and are found in arid as well as 
humid regions. The one characteristic feature of these soils is a 
high amount of Sodium Clay in them with or without toxic con- 
centration of soluble salts of Sodium and Magnesium. Saline soil 
profiles have been studied in connection with the Gundlakamma 
(Guntur district) and Toludur (South Arcot district) projects and 
the reclamation of Alkali lands in Tricbinopoly district (Kattalai 
high level channel). It was found that wherever there was alkali- 
nity the soils were heavy in character, the pil (Hydrogen ion con- 
centration') rising up to oven 10 and the proportion of exchangeable 
Sodiunt increasing considerably with the result that the degree of 
alkalinity reaches even 75 per cent. 



CHAPTER II-INFLUENCE OF DEMOGRAPHY 

20. The population of the* Madras Province according to the 
census of 1941 was 49,341,810. Kfty years ago, in 1891, the 
population of the Province was only 33,732,664 (vide Appendix 
2). During this half a century, it has inor'eased by 46-8 per cent. 


Population of the Madras Provinee ^ 


Yea® of census. 

Populatiaii. 

Year cf census. 

Population. 

1871 .. 

31,281,177 

1911 . . 

39,129,111 

1881 .. .. 

30,868,604 

1921 

40,126,612 

1891 

33,7.32,664 

1931 

44,206,243 

1901 .. .. 

36,268,956 

1941 .. .. 

49,341,810 


Net increase over 1891— 16,609,146. 

Percentage of increase over 1891— 46‘3 per cent. 


Beview of the population increase over the 5 decades 


21. The increase in population during the first two decades of 
the fifty-year period was noi’mal. However, between 1911 and 
1921, the population curve shows a naarked flattening, mainly due to 
the effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918 which visited Madras 
with great severity. Its effects were felt over the whole Presidency, 
but were particularly noticeable in the Deccan and in the Agencies. 
During the 1921 census many districts including Tanjore showed 
an actual diminution in population. In 1911-21, the population 
of Bellary went down by about 11 per cent. There was a sudden 
jump in ”the population trend during the 1931-41 period with an 
increase of over 5 millions, indicating an average annual increase 
of half a million. This was a period of economic depression. 

22. In the following table the growth of population during the 
last half a century in four characteristic and representative areas of 
the Province is given : — 
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’ 1891. ' .1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

,1931. 

a>' 

■ C2) r. , , m 

(4) 

<5) 

(6) 

Deecan— ' 

Ciiddapah , ■ . . ' 
Kurnool 

Beiiary 

i3,444,16S 

3,761,856 

3,621,106 

3,904,543 

Anantapar 
Caiivery ' BeltA— 
Sanjore 

1 

2,230,080 2,248,051 

2,366,045 

2,329,915 

2,385,920 


(7) (B) 


23. We find these four regions having distmctive population 
growths. Examining the Tanjore delta first, one finds that the 
population curve for the five decades is practically flat. This shows 
that the population of the district has reached a level of satura- 
tion. The district has a very high density of population with 686 
persons to the square mile. Irrigation in Tanjore is as old as the 
ancient Cholas. The land has been cultivated since the dawn of 
history. It has now reached a level of production which is low 
but steady and unvarying. The adjustment between production 
and population must have been effected in this delta several years 
ago. However, further deterioration is prevented in Tanjore by 
t& existence of a large community of intelligent persons. It is a 
matter of general observation the world over that different social 
divisions correspond to different birth-rates, the rate increasing 
ordinarily as we descend the social scale. In the lower 
grades, forethought and consideration for the future are less pre- 
valent. Among the higher classes the parents’ responsibility and 
desire to preserve high living standards act as a check io the 
growth of the family. The Tanjore district is one of the most 
advanced and sophisticated regions of the Presidency. Education 
in the district is diffused, literacy is high, a larger proportion enter 
the professions and services and a substantial proportion live in the 
towns. All these may have contributed to a lower birth* rate. 

‘ Sir Malcolm Darling has expressed the view that in this country 
every material blessing is ultimately neutralised by an increase 
of population. He exemplifies this by the increase in the population 
in Lyallpur district in the Punjab from 30,186 in 1891 to 151,351 
by 1931. The Tanjore district is seen to be an exception to this 
principle. This is not to say that a conscious desire for an increased 
standard of life has kept down the population of the district. All 
that can be said is that, with a steady quantum of production due to 
an ancient irrigation system, and a low enough living standard, 
conscious effort is seen rather in farther preventing deterioration of 
standards. The need for raising the standards of life exists as much 
in Tanjore as elsewhere. 

24. The second region, i.e., the Godavari and Estna deltas, 
exemplifies the Malthusian Law of progression in relation to the 
means of subsistence in an effective manner. Before the opening 

I Punjab Peasant in Prosperity Mtd Debt by M. D. Darling, pages 278- 
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of the Irrigation System in 1850-55 the Godavari-Kistna delta was 
a famine tract. The District Gazetteers of Godavari and Mr. 
Walcli’s Engineering History of the Eistna delta give interesting 
details of the conditions in these districts before the irrigation 
schemes were launched by the genius of Sir Arthur Cotton. In 
Godavari , before the construction of the anicut, the whole district 
suffered heavily on several occasions from terrible famines due to 
drought. ^Mr. Walch chronicled these famines in detail/especially 
the one in 1832-33 which did considerable havoc. The recurrent 
famines and tire devastating losses they caused set the Govern- 
ment of the day thinking, and they I’esolved to push forw^ard the 
Godavari and Eistna schemes principally as a measure of protec- 
tion. The work commenced in 1,847 and was completed by about 
1866. The p(;pulation of the Delta tract according to ilia 1861-62 
census was 2,561,252. By 1901, that is, in 40 years, the popula- 
tion had grown to 4,620892 and by the 1941 census the population 
of the Delta rose to 6,991,959. During the 80 years the population 
has increased by 274 pel' cent or nearly three-fold. The increase 
in population is mainly due to the increased production from the 
land brought about by irrigation. The Delta area, apart from sus- 
taining the population of the districts, now' exports lai-ge quantities 
of food-stuffs to other deficit districts of . the Province. But one 
outstanding fact reniains. Though tlie total wealth of the deltas 
has increased as a result of the irrigation system, the per capita 
income lias not necessarily increased. Increase of wealth is offset 
by increase in population. A slight rise of standard must have 
taken place, but this is inconsiderable. 


26. The population growth in the Ceded Districts on the other 
hand is considerably below normal compared to the Presidency 
average. The Ceded Districts happen to be the principal famine 
area of the Province, where considerable uncertainties exist in 
the expectation of the harvest. Nowhere is it more true that 
agi'iculture is a gamble in the monsoon. There are no irrig.ition 
works barring the Eurnool-Cuddapah Canal. The proposed 
Tungabhadra Project will make agriculture a more steady 
occupation. 

26. In the West Coast the population gi'owth is at about par 
with the Pressidency growth, being 47 per cent as against the Presi- 
dency average of 46 per cent. A steady increase is maintained, 
though the pressure of population is keenly felt. This is due to the 
increase happening over an already heavy density. It is offset io 
some extent by bringing new areas under cultivation. The culti- 
vated area in the West Coast increased from 1,858,000 acres in 
1902 to 2,099,723 acres in 1942.^^ This was possible because the 
percentage of uncultivated land to 'total area was comparatively high 
in the two districts of Malabar and South Eanara- But the heavy 
pressure of population on land is not relieved by the increasing 


^ Walch, Works Of .IheKistna Mta, images 1^-14^' 
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areas brougiit under culti-vation and the agricultural production of 
the two districts is not able to provide sustenance for their popula- 
tion. These districts have to supplement their requirements by 
imports from other districts. In pre-war days the districts were 
dependent on imports of Burma rice. 

Density of population 

27. An (;x.aiuinalioii of the population densities in the various 
districts (vide Appendix 3) shows that predoininance of rice 
cultivation co-exists with a high density of population. Milleis 
can be grown under all conditions from places of low rainfall to 
inediuiu rainfall. The labour requirements for cultivating an acre 
of millets are considerably less than for rice. Millets are there- 
fore suitable for extensive cultivation. We hnd, for instance, 
that the average holding in the Ceded Districts is considerably 
larger thiin in the Tanjore district. Eice is generally grow'n under 
irrigated conditions and irrigation under dams and anicuts has 
given a certainty to the cultivation which is lacking in rainfed areas. 
In the West Coast where rice is rainfed, the monsoon may be some- 
times late and occasionally of subnormal intensity, but it never 
fails. The produce obtained per acre of rice is also higher. It 
yields under intensive cultivation about 2,500 lb. per acre, and at 
the prevailing low standards provides subsistence for a year for a 
family of five. This provides for a density of more than 2,000 
per square mile, 

Bural and Urban populations 

28. Out of the total population of over 49 milhons in the Pro- 
vince, 41 millions live in villages. Only 8 millions inhabit the 
towns, i.e., places of usually not less than 5,UUC> inhabitants possess- 
ing definite urban characteristics. Urbanisation in Madras has 
made little jirogress. The distribution of urban and rural popu- 
lation from 1891 to 1941 is given below ; — 


' . OeusEs.yoar. 

Urban, 

Enial. 

Percentage of 
urban to 
total 




population. 

CD 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

1891 ' 

3,406,105 

32,224,335 

9-6 

1901 

4,275,178 

33,923,984 

11‘2 

1911 

4,80\626 

' 36 , 512,778 

11*8 

1921 

5,278,705 

37,040,280 

12’5 

1031 

6,337,256 

40,402,851 

13^6 

1041 

7,864,883 

41,476,027 

14-0 


The proportion of the rural population to total population is 
still as high as 84 per cent. .Though this is lower than the all- 
India figure which is 87 per cent,, compared willi other nirai 
countries this is very high. ®The proportion of rural population to 
total population is 46 per cent in Canada, 49 per cent in Northern 
Ireland and 51 per cent in Prance. 

• C€oaBiis' of India, Madras,. 1S81 jbo 1041V" ■ ' ’ ’ , ; 

' ^ The Indian Enral Erolblem'^y Bli? ManiM B» Hanavati, page 23, . ' : 
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Tie village 

29. Prom time immemorial the village has been the imit of com- 
munal life in India. “•There are 35,480 villages in the Province, 
ranging from small aggregations of a few huts to units bordering 
in size and inode of life to the smaller towns. The larger villages 
are generally found in the deltaic tracts of the Province. Agri- 
culture is the dominant if not the sole occupation in the villages. 
Each village is populated with four types of persons : — 

(a) The landowners who own the land they cultivate, with 
permanent rights as owners and dealing directly with the Govern- 
ment for revenue purposes as in ryotwari areas or tenants with 
hereditary occupancy rights as in zamindari areas. The smaller 
landowners cultivate their lands themselves with the help of their 
families, hiring additional labour occasionally during the trans- 
planting and harvesting seasons. The larger landowners as well 
as landowners belonging to certain communities like the Brah- 
mans do not themselves cultivate the land. 

(h) Below the landowners aio tenants and agricultural 
laboui’ers. A single individual will often be a tenant under a big 
landlord as well as a cultivating owner in respect of his own land. 
The agricultural labourers constitute a mixed lot some being per- 
manently attached to landowners or tenants on fixed wages and 
others working on a casual basis. 

(c) In almost all the villages we come across artizans like 
the carpenters and ironsmiths who provide the people with simple 
agricultural tools and country carts. 

{([) In the fourth class are the miscellaneous poprdation con- 
sisting of small shopkeepers, the village physician and other profes- 
sionals. A certain fluidity always exists in respect of this division. 
Based oh the census of 1941 the Board of Revenue estimates the 
number of landowners at 5,487,741, tenants at 1,742,013, labourers 
at. 5,509,204 and artisans at 1,558,889 in the Province. 

30. The old Indian village was a self-contained economic and 
social unit. This is inherent in all ancient civilizations based on 
agriculture rather than on industry. Villages were largely self- 
governing entities and their vestiges are seen even to-day in Pancha- 
yats constituted from amongst the leading persons of the village to 
deal with local problems. For practical purposes “ the cultivator 
is thus a member of a definitely organized community which has, 
as far back as history of social organization in India can be traced, 
been dependent on itself for the means of living and to a very 
large extent for its government.” This has naturally resulted in 
considerable self-reliance oh the part of the ryot within the 
sphere of his existence. In recent years the old aggregations of 
village life have changed. This change may be summed up by 
saying that from being a unit of economics and civilization the 


,, ^ Ceisus of Xiad’a, 1941, Volume H, Madraii> pa^e 2, ’ ■ 

' ' ^ Report of , the Royal CouamisBioB' on in India,' 1928, Chapter XW, 

page 479 , ' „ 
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village is tending to become a unit of agricultural production only. 

Time was when the culture of the country was developed in the 
village and received its reward in the courts of kings. The time 
is now when the results of studies made in urban surroundings have 
tij be carried to the Aillage for the benefit of the cultivator. The 
easy means of communication now available have made the vil- 
lage less self-contained than before. The results of modern 
knowdedge combined with facilities' in transport make it unneces- 
sary for a single small village to be considered as a unit for several 
purposes such as medical facilities, demonstration of research in 
agricultural farms and the like. For such economic pui-poses as 
marketing organizations or the provision of credit also it is not 
necessary to consider each village, irrespective of its size, as a unit 
of organization. While therefore, the village wdll continue as a 
unit of cultivation and will house the community engaged in this 
occupation, its self-contained character is gradually diminishing, 
and in the coming years we may look forward to communal life 
being organized on the basis of units consisting of groups of villages 
within easy access of one another. 

31. Within the village itself changes are taking place. The 
impact of industrialization is felt even in the interior villages. In 
some villages we come across some of the primary manufacturing 
processes. Bice-milling by power machines which was almost in its 
early stages in the beginning of the century has expanded to such 
an extent that in rice-growing areas one comes across a small mill 
even in the interior villages. The ginnery is a common feature 
in many cotton areas and the decorticator in groundnut areas. In 
this Province the development of the Pykara, the Mettur, and the 
Papanasam Hydro-Electric Schemes has done much to alter rural 
life in the Central and Southern districts. This change is ]>arti- 
cularly seen in Coimbatore and to a small extent in Salem. The 
development of the textile industry in Coimbatore and Tiruppor in 
the Coimbatore district has provided employment to a large number 
of 'villagers around the area. The use of electric power for pump- 
ing water has modernised agriculture to a large extend in the 
Coimbatore district. In these areas villages present a brighter 
appearance than before, with shops as well as a better class of 
homes, which are lighted with electricity. This is one side of the 
picture. On the other side the low income of the average villager, 
the insanitarj' surroundings in which he lives, absence of facilities 
for edueatinn as well as medical aid combined with the insecurities 
of an agiiculture dependent on rainfall are sad features of village 
life. The vast increases in population continue to neutralise better 
and more secure yields of crops. 'We are still confronted with a 
situation in which even though the wealth of the country incnjases, ■ 
the people continue to be poor. 

Urban population 

32. The Urban population represents only a small portion of the , 
total population,’ and ’is alluded ; to.' earlier y Oonstitutes only 1,6 per 
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cent of the total. It consists of iudnstrialists, businessmeBj their 
employees and urban labourers. The Government administrations 
also employ a small portion of the urban population in the district 
and taluk head(iuarters. Fifty years ago the total urban popula- 
tion w'as nearly 3|- milhons. To-day it is nearer 8 millions ; in other 
words the urban population has doubled in half a century. One 
of the most important factors contributing to the growth of towns 
is the railways and the consequent growth of tiude. Other factors 
are the developmejit of industries employing large numbers of 
labour. The development of the textile industry in Madura and 
Coimbatore has greatly contributed to the increased population of 
those cities. Unemployment in rural areas starts an exodus to 
urban areas in search of employment. This goes on every day 
and the attractions of the town are always tempting to the villager. 
The landless casual labourer is not tied down to the village as the 
others are and likes to try his fortune in the town. But the main 
factors are the increase in trade and development of industries. 
The rate of growth of urban population i.s seen to be faster than 
the rate of growth of total population. 

Health and Biseases 

33. Increase of population is judged by the vital index, which is 
the ratio of births to deaths expressed as a percentage of the 
latter. 

Vital index of the Madras Province ‘ 


Sear. 

Vital index. 

Year. 


Vital index. 

1934 .. 

141 

1940 .. 

» • 

166 

1936 .. 

149 

1941 . . 

• • 

166 

1936 .. 

162 

1942 .. 

"a • - 

160 

1937 .. 

167 

1943 . . 

• t 

123 

1938 . . 

166 

1944 .. 

* a 

116 

1939 .. 

163 





The Vital index has been steadily rising from 149 a decade 
ago, touching a peak of 166 in 1938. Since the war started, there 
has been a decline and the vital index was only 116 in 1944. This 
was due to the extremely difficult living conditions brought about 
by the war. A general and widespread scarcity of essential com- 
modities and an extraordinary increase in living costs have, with 
other altered factors such as abnormal seasonal conditions and res- 
trictions of transport facilities contributed to a general lowering 
of the vitality of the population, making it more susceptible to 
disease and have paved the way for severe epidemics of cholera and 
plague. However, this must be considered only as a passing phase 
and with the return of normal conditions, the vital Index may be 
expected, to reach its, normal leyeL 

; Administiation 3^ortS Health from 1934 

onwards. . ' " : ^ , 
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Birtbs and deaths in the Madras Presidency' 


¥(!ar. ■ . ^ 


Total 

Birth rate 

Total 

iicath late 



births. 

pernaille. 

tleaihsi. 

per mllle. 

(1) 


m 

(3) 

<4) 




1,671,180 

36-6 

1,124,336 

23*9 



i,0o9,026 

36-7 

1,023,839 

. ■ ■.22*o;'' , 

mi . ' ■ 


1,701,662 

36-2 

1,064,430 

: 22*4; / 

ms 


1,709,646 

36'(> 

,1, 032, 0152 

21*7 



1,694,761 

36*3 

1,11.1,281 

23*2 

1940 


1,699,842 

36*1 

1,097,940 

22*7 

1941 


1,7X7,136 

34-7 

1,135,837 

■ ..23*0 . ; 

1942 


1,684,023 

33*81 

1,120,129 

22*49 

1943 


1,666,644 

31*12 

1,270,6.87. 

26*26 

1944 


1,494,134 

29*39 

1,291,418 

,,'\,26'4. 


Average , , ■ 

1,669,766 

: r-Sns 

1,126,196 



[Kates calculated on the aanuai estimated population.] 


The birth rate 

<14. Over one and a half million babies (1,659,765 is the average 
for the decade ending 1944) are bom every year in this Province. 
There was a steady increase in the birth rate and the peak of <16 
per ,1,000 of population was touched in 1937 and 1938. There 
was a slight decline in 1939. Since the outbreak of the war in 
1939 there has been a steady decrease in the birth rate. In 1944, 
it was, 29 :39. Madras stands second only to the United Provinces 
where it is 42r57. The lowest birth rate in India is in Sind, 
where it is 16 ;32. Compared to other nations of the world, Indian 
and Madras levels are certainly high as seen from the following 


table ; — * 

* Birth rate 
per l,000e 



‘ Birth rate 
per 1,000. 

Canada . . 

.0 20-3 

Australia 


17-7 

United States of America. 17‘3 

Japan 


27-0 

Cfermany 

. . 20-3 

India . * 

• 0 

33-0 

United Kingdom 

.. 16-3 

Madras 


.. 34-3 


The death rate 




86. Over a million people die every year of various causes jn the 
Presidency (1,126,196 was the average during the decade ending 
1944). The average number of deaths per 1,000 of population 


Administration iiroorts of the Direotor of Publi<» Health, feom 193S-1944, 
* A plan of Economio Development for I^a, Part 1, 1944, page 11, 
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during the decade ending 1944 was -23 •2. ' In 1935 tlie , death rate; 
was 23*9; in 1938/it touched the lowest level ofV211. The'xat^ 
gradually increased and the i^ate was 25*25 in 1943 and 25 ;4 in 
1944* The increase ,, as explained before, is ' attributable to war 
conditions. The highest death rate, in India as in the case ; of 
b’irth rate, is in the United Provinces. " Orissa comes next, closely 
followed by Madras. Sind again has the lowest death rate. 

The death rate in Madras compared to the all-India av(3rage 
and other nations of the world is at a hight level. 



’ Death rate 
per 1,000. 


’ Death rate 
per 1,000. 

Canada .. .. .. 

9-6 

Australia 

9-9 

Units ed States of America. 

106 

Japan . . . . 

.. 17-6 

Germany 

12-3 

India .. 

.. 21-8 

United Kingdom 

12-2 

Madras 

23-2 


BibTH and DeATH BATBS in the MADBAS PbO VINCE FBOM i90i. 
(Based oaa the OensDig population.) 



From the chart showing the birth and death rates in the 
Province from 1901 to 1944, it is seen that the general trend for 
the recorded birth rates has been, to rise, except for two marked 
falls, commencing in the years 1917 and 1041, the periods of the 
two world wars. The recorded death rate on the other 
except for the spurt in lOlT-lO (which includes the period of the 
influenza pandemic) has_ remained fairly constant round about 24 
per 1,000. Without taking into account the omissions in the birth 
and death registration, which might be considered to have pro- 
gressively but slowly declined in the period, the chart shows that 
this Provmce has had during the: period, a birth rate which, on 

, , J A plan of loonomfo XSw^ineat fpi India, Part I, 1944, page 11. 
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the whole, tended to increase, while the death rate remained 
fairly constant. Thus the population of the Province on the whole 
continued to grow at an increasing rate during the period. The 
falls followiag the two world wars have to be considered as tem- 
porary set backs. This is in striking contrast to the experience of 
Western countries where the rate of growth of the population has 
tended to fall. Thus all schemes to be formulated in this country, 
which have anything to do with population, will have to take into 
account the probability of the continued rapid growth of population 
in the limmediate future, barring the possibility of checks to that 
growth by widespread famines .(such as the recent Bengal Famine) 
or epidemics. 

Causes of death 

36. The annual deaths from infectious and contagious diseases 
vary from year to year. Of these the most important is cholera. 
There is a well defined periodicity in the occurrence of this disease, 
roughly at seven-yearly intervals. There was an epidemic in 1936 
and 1936 when an aggregate mortality of 68,673 was recorded. 
After an interval of about 7 years the disease again broke out as 
an extensive and severe epidemic in 1942 and 1943. The morta- 
hty was 62,381 in 1942 and 117,039 in 1943. It was only 18,318 
in 1944. Smallpox is the next important contagious disease. 
This is responsible for an annual mortality ranging from 2,600 to 
12,600. It is found ail over the Province and is seasonal in its 
incidence. Plague is another imported disease in this Province. 
Its incidence, however, is generally restricted to certain districts 
like Coimbatore, the Nilgiris and Salem. The annual mortality was 
gradually coming down from a peak of 2,358 in 1934 to 324 in 
1939. Since then there has been an increase. The number of 
deaths in 1944 was 1,738. The largest number of deaths recorded 
under a single item is under “ Fevers ”. The “ Fevers ” entry in 
the village register covers probably instances of practically every 
disease met with in India. The most important of them is 
malaria which takes a large toll every year. 'Mr. Sinton, .late 
Director of Malarial Survey of India, considered from the evidence 
available, 26 per cent of the “ fever ” deaths as a minimal estimate 
of the average proportion of such deaths due directly to malarial 
infection. Based on this the annual mortality due to malaria in 
Madras is estimated at 75,000. The incidence of malaria as a 
cause of sickness, death and economic loss is so heavy as to nearly 
out-beat the combined effects of all epidemics like cholera, plague 
and smallpox. Other fevers of importance are influenza, relapsing 
fever and rheumatic fever. All these fevers together take away 
225,139 lives annually- Eespiratory diseases account for 100,846 
deaths. Appendix 4 shows the number of deaths from principal , 
causes during the last’ ten years. ... ' — ; . , "V , 

^ Wbat Malatia costi India bv -T a ^ 
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Infant and maternal mortality 
Infantile and maternal mortality in Madras Presidency, 1935-44 





Infantile] 



Maternal 





mortality. 

Infantile 

Percentage 

mortality. 

■Ma'lernai 


year. 


Total number 
of infant deaths 
in the 

mortality 
per mille. 

to total 
tleatlia. 

, .Total 
number of 
deaths,. 

,mortality 
per , 'iniile. 




■presidency. 





(1> 


m 

(H> 

. (4) 

m 

m 

1935 



298,396 

m-47 

,26*5 ■ 

14,439 


1936 



272,393 ■ 

164-04 

.25*0 

' .i.3,451 

H*04 

... 



288,920' . 

!,09'7O 

. , 27*0 

: '14,689 ' 

8*46 

.1938 



283,930 

160-04 

■ 27*5 

", 15,392 

8*87 

1939 



297,474 

175*50 

26-B 

,15,448 

8 97 

1949 



280,688 

168*60 

26*1 

14,939 

8*65 

1941 



293,462 

170*91 

25*8 

16,906 

9*13 

IH2 



^268,895 

159-67 

24*1 . 

14,687 

■ 8-60: 

1943 



269,744 

172*29 

^ '21*2 

13,467, 

8*49 

1944 



287,542 

192*44 

22*3 

15,113 

9-98 

Average per yeart 

■ 284,744'; 

171*77 

26*2 

14,743 

v",.8*77', 


IsiAimLE MoBiAiasY Bate beb 1,000 Live-bieths toom 1902 



37. It is seen from the chart that the registered infantile morta- 
lity rate in this Province during the period from 1902 to 1944 has 
fluctuated between 160 and 200 per 1,000 live births, except for 
fche rise in 1918, the year of the influenza epidemic. The trend 
of infantile mortality was generally dovmward during the period 
from 1926 to 1942 but there was an increase in 1943 and 1944 
which must be attributed to war time conditions in consonance 
with the general death rate. Gptopared with other countries and 
the all-India average, the position ia none too satisfactory. 


^ ^ lowest recorded In tlie tea ; 
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' Infantile mortality— Deaths under one year per 1,000 live Wrths 


Canada 

61 

Australia 


38 

United States of America . . 

48 

Japan' 

. 

114 

Germany ^ 

60 

India 


167 

United Kingdom « , > 

63 

Madras 

• .4 

172 


38. The infantile mortality rate in Madras is more than three 
limes that of the United Kingdom and is “ an indication not merely 
of the state of public health but of a vast source of misery and 
waste ” ® . The main diseases responsible for high infant mortality 
are disorders of the alimentary system and respiratory diseases 
which are traceable to defective nurture consequent on the poverty 
of the people. Infant mortality is generally higher among families 
of low income groups and the rate decreases with a general 
improvement in the standard of living. ® The Director of Public 
Health initiated an enquiry in Madras, Madura, Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly and the results showed that in groups with incomes 
ijuider Es. 25, the mortality rate was 120, under Es. 50, 102, and 
over Es. 50,84. 

Maternal mortality 

39. The maternal mortality rate for the Province stands again 
at the very high level of 9-98 per 1,000 live births. Prior to 1928, 
the maternal mortality rates registered in this Province were too 
defective for publication and comparison. The following chart 
shows the maternal mortality .rate per 1,000 births from 1928 ; — 
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THere has been a steady upward trend in maternal mortality 
from about 7 to 10 per 1,000 births. How far this rise is due to 
more complete registration of deaths from maternal causes, it is 
not possible to say ; but a considerable proportion of the registered 
rise is undoubtedly due to this factor. The maternal mortality 
rate in this Province is compared below with that of other 
nations':'—* ^ 
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mortjaHty rate 

mortality 'ml© 


per mill©. 

p©r mille. 

Denma/rk ' 

, 2*6 .. Germany 
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,, .. '6*6 
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. . . 4*Q . United States of America. ' 

Switzerland . . 

. . , 4*4 ■ Japan ^ ■ 

.. 2-8 

New Zealand 

. . 4*8 Madras . . 

. . ' ' . * 8*8 ' 

South Africa . . 

4*9 



There is very great need for the adoption of measures for the 
reduction of deaths associated with child births in this Province. 
Mostly mal-nutrition is at the bottom of maternal mortality. 
Eecently an investigation was made into the causes of maternal 
mortality in Madras. The conclusions arrived at in it are of general 
relevancy and application. The report states that maternal morta- 
lity was on the increase, as also the incidence of preventible death. 
® A number of deaths were returned under the head ** anaemia of 
pregnancy” which is a resultant of bad nutrition. The social 
factors responsible for mortalitv were also investigated. The 
investigation showed that one of the most important factors affect- 
ing maternal mortality is the spacing of pregnancy. If confine- 
ments occur at frequent intervals there is not much time for the 
mother to recoup between two pregnancies and the risks are 
increased. Analysing the mortality figures in relation to sani- 
tation as well as size of the house, the report concludes that 
housing conditions and increased congestion have a bearing on 
maternal mortality. Investigations were also made of maternal 
mortality in relation to the general health of the mothers during 
the time of pregnancy and also of ante-natal care. In manv cases 
madequate or absence of ante-natal care has been responsible for 
the mortality. 

Registration of vital statistics 

p. * ” Public health actmties depend so much on statistics that 
a high standard of registration is essential if reliable deductions are 
to be rnade.” The registration of vital statistics in the Presidencv 
began in 1865. Under the orders of the Board of Eevenue, village 
headmen were required to maintain birth and death registers'. 
The registration was not, however, obligatory. In 1899, an Act 
was parsed for the registration of births and deaths in rural areas 

....I 8? mvesMfjatfon into the 'lattses of maternal mortality in'the CSfev 

ol Madras by Pr. A. L. Mudaliyar, page 7. 

. ' ®f Bid., pasre !3. 

: . , _ ® (hn&ns of Ipdia, 1931, Madras, Part I, 
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and this has been now extended to practically all parts of the 
Presidency and registration is compulsory with penalty in ease of 
failure. In municipal areas, the councils are in charge of registra- 
tion and by the District Municipalities Act, 1920, registration is 
in ade compulsory in all municipalities. The compilation of the 
vital statistics of the Province has been centralized in the office of 
the Director of Public Health since 1932 and this has contributed 
to the increasing accuracy of the vital statistics returns. The 
introduction of the personal register and the posting of the birth 
and death returns have been helpful in ensuring the punctual 
receipt of the birth and death reports from the Tahsildars. The 
enactments referred to above provide from a general point of 
view ample powers of securing efficient registration. ’ “ In practice, 
however, Madras vital statistics are anything but above cavil.” 
Investigation made into the accuracy of figures collected by village 
officers revealed wide variations from the correct figures. This 
was due to neglect or careles,sness of these officers to register the 
vital statistics correctly. Another source of inaccuracy is due to 
the fact that village officers do not register events at the time of 
their occurrence : entries are generally written up just before the 
monthly return has to be submitted. In the submission of returns 
also there is inordinate delay and actually some returns are not 
received even at the time of compilation. As correct records of 
births, deaths and diseases form the basis of all public health 
activities and are also essential for most other administrative pur- 
poses, it is highly important that the wort of registration should 
be done accurately and promptly. 


General 

41. The position revealed by the birth and death, infant and 
maternal mortality and epidemic figures may well lead to despon- 
dency. Not only does this Province compare unfavourably with the 
more advanced countries of the world, it also compares unfavourably 
with many of the other Provinces in India. It is noticed that in 
the more advanced countries both birth and death rates are gene- 
rally low. The difference between the birth and death rates which 
is the net increase is a different thing altogether, a particular rate 
of increase being consistent with both high and low rates of birth 
and death. High birth and death rates are therefore an undisputed 
index of an appalling waste of human material. Progress, however, 
can come only all along the line, by the building up of a more 
intensive organization for prophylactic and medical aid, ante-natal 
education, more and better employment, greater production of 
wealth and the general increase in living standards that results 
therefrom. 


4 Census of India, 1931, Madras, Part li page 26. 

* 4<3tptnisiiration Beport of tlje Direotor of Publio Healfcb. 1944, page 2^ 
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Oceiipational disWibution of population 

42. The folio wing' table gives, the occupational of 

the people in the , Province ■ according ■ to the 1921 and the ' 1981 
census. Figures relating to the 1941, census are not available as, they: 
have not been compiled owing to war ' conditions. ' This' has made 
the present study of doubtful statistical value as a guide to contem-,' 
porary trends but it is unlikely that' the proportions in the groups' or 
the general trends have varied greatly. Figures between , one 
period and another are not also strictly comparable as the method of 
classification in the two census has not been uniform. ^ The 
Census Oommissioner himself has remarked that a change in 
approach might to some extent have affected the allocation of 
workers to various' columns in the two census. 


Occupation of population^ 



1921. 

1931. 

.Pasture aud agriculture 

14,986,910 

12,570,439 

Fishing and hunting 

113,972 

166,567 

Mining 

4,208 

13,177 

Industry 

2,215,497 

2,288,206 

Transport 

208,543 

294,535 

Trade 

Public administration and 

1,204,109 

1,036.043 

arts •• *• •• 

406,690 

522,762 

Miscellaneous 

1,346,744 

9,304,702 


^The census figures show that in Madras out of every 1,000 
persons enumerated 445 persons have no work and are dependent 
for their living on those who work. The remaining 555 people 
consist wholly of workers or working dependants. Out of the 555 
people 270 are dependent on agriculture, 77 on industry, trade and 
transport, 11 on f)ablic administration and 197 on miscellaneous 
occupations. In the following table is given the number f)f 
persons actually dependent on agriculture and industry over a 
number of years in the Province. . 




ARriouIture. 


Industry 
including 
transport and 


trade. 

1881 11,034,603 3,414,496 

1891 . . . . . . ?1,671,678 6,617,889 

1901 27,295,036 6,766,654 

1911 .. .. .. 29,347,072 5,591,058 

1921 .. .. .. 30,781,678 4,812,771 

;r;;g-:f:^sl931^ • : ; V V ^ - 23,702;26|;f;;:::.-^ 

Among the occupations agriculture is seen to be the most 
important. In 1921, 71 per cent of the population was dependent 
on agriculture. Tu 1931 only SO per cent are shown as employed 

^ Ceisus of Mia, 1981, /Madras, Part I, page 193, 
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in ^ agriciilture .but this is due to a system of classifleation in which 
non- working, dependents have been . excluded. , .There is. however 
little doubt that : under the same system ' of elassiflcatiori the figurcB 
would show the same proportionate^ increase as before. .This .con-. 
elusion .is rendered probable by the fact that no new source of 
employment has been made available in the Province. On the 
other hand the number employed . in industry has actually been 
going down. Next to agriculture it is the largest single group. 
In 1901 there were 6,766,654 persons employed in industry. The 
number fell to less than 5 millions in 19[21 and to nearly 4|- millions 
im 1931 ., While ^ 1931 census the removal, of; artisans to 

the non-industrial group has reduced the numbers employed in 
industry, the fact remains that the general tendency has been for 
an increasing dependence on agriculture and for the number 
employed in industries to decline gradually. The increasing 
dependence on agriculture is also seen from the figures of man:' 
land ratio during the last four decades. 


Year. 



Man ! land 
ratio. 

Cultivated area 
per bead 




of population. 

1911 

• • . 

• « • 

288 

0-78 

1921 

a 0 « 

« - # • 

313 

0-79 

1931 

* « « 

• « » 

315 

0-78 

1941 

. . . 

4 * 

326 

0-69 


It is clear from these figures that the gradual increase in the 
total population has been making itself felt on the land more than 
anywhere else. Within agriculture, out of every 1,000 persons 
engaged 429 are agricultural labourers, 390 are cultivating owners, 
120 cultivating tenants, 34 non-cultivating owners and IG non- 
cultivating tenants. The predominance of agricultural labourers is 
at once apparent and with the working owners they constitute over 
80 per cent of the total number of persons engaged in agriculture. 
In other words most of the cultivation is still being carried on by 
owner cultivators. The holdings themselves are so small that the 
average employed per holding is only two — the owner himself and 
one labourer there being as many labourers as there are owners or 
tenants. The evil of absentee landlordism is not as prevalent in 
this Province as one would suppose. The fact is that it is in the 
rich deltaic areas that this evil generally persists. This is partly 
due to the fact that the professional claSsSes that are spread out ail 
over the Province generally come from these areas. Lands in the 
deltas also offer a more secure source of investment to the outside 
investor. Absentee landlordism therefore is not on the increase 
taking the Province as whole, but is becoming a feature of agri- 
culture in deltaic areas like Tanjore. 

There is an improvement in the employment afforded by minor 
industries due to the growth of severaP industries connected with 
service to the population. The transport industry has contributed 
to^a large, "increase in- employment, due to the development of road 
transport. .'There is, a 500, per cent' increase in persons concerned 
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with the making or repairing of motor vehicles. The development 
of automobiles has reduced the number of persons employed in 
carriage building by 40 per cent, but the number employed in 
transport as such and in the construction of roads and bridges has 
increased by 50 per cent. In the post-war period transport and 
communications are to be considerably improved and this should 
prove a means of employment for a substantial part of the 
population. 

Composition of rural population by castes and races— Their social status 
and. economic efficiency 

43. The population of the Province is composed of persons of 
the following groups ^ 

Hindus . . . . 34,731,3.30 Anglo-Indians . . 28,661 

Schnduled Castes . . 8,068,492 Others .. .. 598,258 

Muslims . . .. 3,896,452 — " ■ 

Christians .. .. 2,018,617 Total .. 49,341,810 

It is seen that Hindus form the bulk of the population in this 
Province. They dominate in all trades, agriculture and allied 
occupations, though in trade, the Muslims also have a large shai-e. 
The Hindus are composed of various castes. Though according to 
ancient customs, separate functions in the social organization were 
allotted to the various castes consisting of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras, no division of functions exists now. In agri- 
culture, for instance, we find men belonging to all classes. But 
with some like the Brahmans and other higher castes, cultivation 
is* only a subsidiary occupation. They never actually work in the 
fields but hire labour and carry on cultivation. By far the best 
cultivators in the Province are the Nayudus and Gownders. 
Wherever they are found, he it in the black soils of the Ceded 
Districts fighting a.n unequal fight with nature, or in the Central 
Districts where crops are raised by lifting water all the year round 
from deep wells or in the beautiful deltas of the Oircars, they make 
a mark as the most efficient cultivators. 

The Scheduled Castes who number over 8 millions are the 
agrictiltural labourers of this Presidency. They are found all over 
the Province but are found in larger numbers in South Arcot, 
Tanjore and the Godavari districts. Till recently and even now 
to a large extent they are handicapped by various social disabilities. 
The general attitude of the educated classes in South India is in 
the direction of a more liberal treatment of these depressed com- 
munities. Muslims populate all the districts but they are found 
in large numbers in Malabar. The Malabar district has more 
than one-third of the total Muslim population of the Province. 
There they are mostly agricultural labourers and also work in the 
hill plantations. All along the coast fishing is also an important 
occupation of the “ Moplahs.’has the Malabar Muslims are called. 

^ Oebsiw , of India, 1941, Volnaie H, B^(3r8s, pagps 44-45. . 
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parts of the Province, they are merchants or •tradesmen. 
The Mushms^of the northern districts have association with 
Hyderabad. However, Muslims as a whole have not impressed 
themselves in any rural avocation in any district in the Province, 
excepting Malabar. The Indian Christians are found all over the 
Province but they are relatively in strong numbers only in the Tin- 
nevelly and Guntur districts and to a smaller extent inTrichinopoly 
and South Kanara. Wherever they are found in rural areas, they 
are socially well organized. Several missionary organizations have 
taken keen interest in rural reconstruction. The Y.M.C.A. Eural 
Eeconstruction Centre at Eamanathapuram is a standing illustra- 
tion. 


Movement of population 

44. Movement of population can be studied under the following 
heads 

(1) Internal migration; 

(a) Within the district or within a small region ; 

(b) **Within the Province ; 

(e) To other Provinces: 

(2) Migration to other countries; 

(8) Immigration of the two kinds mentioned in (1) and (21 
above. 


The essential fact in Madras is that 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion remain in the districts in which they are born and the 
remainder near their place of birth which may be across a district 
border. Migration to nearby places is due to several causes. 
Natural social causes like marriage make people live in new places. 
There is a drift of labour from rural areas to urban areas in search 
of employment. The pressure of population on the land and the 
attraction of urban employment is in fact the main feature of 
population movement within the Province. This movement is 
generally directed to developing areas like the City of Madras, 
Coimbatore, 'Mettur, Madura and the Nilgiris. The important 
aspect of this movement for employment is that of estate labour 
to the plantations on the hills. According to the 193t census 
74,732 labourers were enumerated in the estates in Malabar, 
Nilgiris, Coimbatore and Salem who were not bom in the district. 
A big city like Madras is mainly populated more by outsiders than 
by those who are bom in the City. Seasonal movement of popula- 
tion has also to be noticed. This generally takes place towards 
the rice-growing areas during the transplantation and harvest 
seasons. The Tanjore delta gets its surplus labour mainly from 
the southern districts, especially E'amnad. The Godavari delta 
gets its surplus from the upland tracts. Seasonal migration of 
labour in the non-cultivation season is also important. This 
movement is generally from the rural areas to the smaller towns, 
where employment is found in the numerous seasonal factories 
like sugar, cotton ginning and wee hulling. In Timppur, and 
Coimbatore: a large percentage, of the labour which work in the 
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ginneries from Febriia-ry to.. June are ^ agricultural labourers. /A 
substantial percentage of the', labour employed in rice milling areas 
between January and June, is." also of this type. This applies also 
to groundnut decorticating factories. An . interesting . aspect, of 
migration in. search of 6m.pIoyment is that, in some districts' like 
Malabar the ' males ■ alone migrate temporarily. From ' some other 
districts like- Tanjore- the migrations are of a more permanent' 
kind. 

Migration to other PiOTlnees ■ 

45. ^ The following ' table gives the Madras born emimerated in 
other Provinces and States in India: — 

1931. 

Mysore,, ■ . , ; ... . 294,024:- Bengal ,, ' , . , 

Bombay . . . . 179, 45^ Bihar and Orissa . . 

Hyderabad . » . . 132,952 Centra! Provinces 

Travanoore . . . , 104,271 and Berar 

Assam . . .. 57,448 Coorg (1921) • .. 

Cochin . * . . 54,614 

The migration to other Provinces is partly of the ordinary 
labour of the coolie type and partly of the lower middle classes 
such as clerks, stenographers and the like. This latter type has 
been moving in an increasing measure to Bengal and Bombay. 
This kind of migration contains in itself both the Malabar and 
Tanjore features mentioned above, that is, it is temporary but the 
whole family migrates. 

Emigration 

46. Emigration from rural parfcs is one of the prominent factors 
which affect the rural life in this Province in its social, economic 
and other aspects. External emigration extends not only to 
countries nearer India, such as Ceylon, Burma and Malaya Indi 
has spread to distant colonies as well. Indians have emigmted to 
Mauritius, British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, Pi]i, Natal, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, East’ Africa, Uganda, Nyasa- 
land, Caynne, Keimion, St. Croix, Soorinam, Boiirbone Island, 
French Guiana and other places. External emigration is bo(li 
for skilled and unskilled work. It is either assisted or unassisted. 
Indian, labourers are recruited through agents and sent to the 
employment areas. This is assisted emigration. Independent of 
this, there is a strong current which is simply emigration in its 
natural sense, a movement abroad of people who depart when they 
like and return when they like. , No agency assists their passage 
or controls their stay' in 'the^ new country. This is unassisted 
emigration. Emigration of skilled and unskilled labour outside 
the limits of India is governed by the provisions^ of the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922. The Act controls the departure of any 
person from British India who is assisted to emigrate by any 
person other than a relative. Such departure has been restricted 

, ri',/' ■ - ' ■ .'JOoasas of ladbi. 193b .Far fe I, pa^a 79, p ■ , 
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22,509 





to parfcicalar ports at which olficerstca-U^ Protectors o[ E.iiiigranlte 
have been appointed to' see to the working of 'the Act, the proper 
application ' ot.: the rules and,, to, afford protection.,, to, the emigrauts. 
When the war broke ouE^there .were Protectors of Emigrants at 
Madras, EA^gapatam, Tuticorin and Alandapain in this Province, 
Eiijjgratioii of unskilied workers out of British India, except m 
coiiionnitv with the provisions of Chapter III of the Indian Emi- 
gration Act, and the mies framed thereunder, is prohibited. 
ttmigTatioAi i>f Indians out of British ln<iia for the purpose oi 
skilled work is governed by Ghapter IV of the liidian Ernigratiou 
Act, 

d,7, immigration of unskilled worker's to the countries uverseac 
has been gi’adually stopped. In the last decade there was emigra- 
tion of iiiiskiiied workers only to Malaya and Ceylon. I^'he 
emigralion of unskilled workers to .Malaya was stopped in June 
19d8 and that to Ceylon in August 1939. There is, however, no 
ban on the regulated emigration of skilled workers to any of the 
countries overseas. The strength of the Indians in some of .the 
countries to which they have migrated in large numbers, the origin 
and development of their emigration and the nature of the work 
attended to by them are briefly narrated below, 

48. Burma . — Opposite to the eastern coast of India and on the 
other side of the bay lies Burma. This geographical position has 
greatly affected rural life in the coastal districts of this l^iovince. 
Emigration to Burma from this Province was mostly from the 
coastal districts, as shown below ^ : — 

Vizagapatam *. .. 63,000 Tanjore 25,000 

Godavari . * . . 44,000 Bamnad 23,000 

Tinneveily \ siuon -^^stna 15,000 

Malabar J * * “ Madura 11,000 

The emigration had a profound influence on the Telugu 
coastal districts as the flow of labour was more from these districts 
than from others. Emigration from India to Burma dates back 
to very early times. There was no restriction on emigration, and 
there were no emigration laws controlling or regulating the flow 
of emigration to Burma. The emigration of agricultural labom 
from rural parts was controlled only by the vicissitudes of the 
season and the agricultural conditions in India and Burma. Most 
of this emigration was seasonal and from rural parts. The labourers 
w’-ent over in November and returned in April, leaving behind a 
few who managed to acquire properties and settle down in Burma. 
After the separation of Burma from India, the immigration of 
Indians into Burma was sought to be controlled and regulated and 
an agreement was entered into in 1941. Before the agreement 
-was 'given effect to, the ^ war broke out. According to the census 
of 1931v there were 887,000 Indians in Burma and their popula- 
: Eon had increased at the time of "the, outbreak of the war. Indians' 
' are employed in Burma both in skilled and unskilled work. In the , 

■ ^ O^ius of 'iadia, 1931, I* ti&m sa. ' 
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year 1931, those employed in skilled work were 12,533 and those 
in unskilled work were 61,983. In addition to agriculture, they 
were employed in almost all the factories, industries, mines and 
refineries, in ports and harbours, in ships and railways. They were 
also employed in official and domestic services. The agricultural 
and industrial development and the prosperity of Burma have been 
greatly assisted by Indian labour. The “ Nattukottai Chettis who 
are bankers come in as a class by themselves. Many of them have 
acquired properties in Burma. 

49. Ceylon. — The country overseas which is nearest to India is 
Ceylon. The main flow of labourers to Ceylon has been from the 
Tamil districts which lie near Ceylon. Emigration is largely from 
the districts of Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Eamnad and Salem. 
Other districts notably, the Arcots, also contribute to the emigra- 
tion. Emigration to Ceylon is thus mostly a Tamil phenomenon. 
This dates back to very early times and has gradually increased 
in volume. Indian emigration to Ceylon is of a special nature 
“ not only by reason of its volume, but also because of the very 
long historical connections between South India and Ceylon, their 
share (in spite of marked divergencies) in a common cultural herit- 
age, the strengthening ties of trade and the varied contribution 
which Indians have made, in the course of many years to the 
development of Ceylon.” The estimated total population of the 
island at the end of 1938 was 6,864,500. Of these about 800,000 
were Indians. The number of Indian labourers and their depend- 
ants on estates at the end of the year 1938 was 682,570 made up 
of 463,473 workers and 219,097 non-workers. The Indians have 
been regularly resident m Ceylon estates and the probabilities are 
that nearly a million Madrasis are to be found at any time in the 
island colony. 

50. Malaya. — ^Another country to which Indian labour has been 
greatly attracted is Malaya. ^ The Indian population in Malaya on 
1st April 1931 as given in the Malayan census report was 642,009 
of which 582,625 were South Indians, composed of 514,959 Tamils, 
32,541 Telugus and 36,125 Malayalis. The percentage of Turban 
population to the total population was 14 -2. Emigration to Malaya 
is also a Tamil phenomenon, though not so pronounced as in the 
case of Ceylon. North Arcot, Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts 
have contributed to half the Indian population. The following is 
the estimated Indian population in Malaya on the 31st December 
for each of the years subsequent to 1931 • — 

1932 .. .. 517,000 1936 .. ,. 667,720 

1933 .. .. 516,000 1937 .. .. 764,849 

1934 . . , . 695,300 1938 . . . , 743,566 

1936 .. .. 638,714 

Malaya affords employment for Indians in many ways, the 
main avenues being estates, mines, factories. Government and 
Public Departments. ludiahs generally predominate on estates 

OeBSus of ladia, 1931, Matos, PaH I, pag© 87* ’ 
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and in GoYerximent and JPubiic Bepartments while the (Jhiuetie 
do so in the mines and factories. 

Si. Fiji.— Sax beyond Malaya in the Pacihc Ocean lie the i'iji 
Islands. I'he Indian population at the end of 19b4 m biji islands 
was estimated at ydviBQ ^(48,748 males and 34,54,1 females). 
According to Province of origin, it was roughly estimated as 
follows 

Madms .. .. 23,500 Doubtful origin . . 4,789 

United Province .. 50,600 ___ 

Punjab .. .. 2,600 83,289 

Gujarati .. .. 2,000 -- 

Of these 72,690 were classihed as Hindus, 3,339 Muslims, 
973 Christians and 737 of no definite religion. Indians participate 
in every sphere of the economic life of the colony. Some of the 
best and most industrious sugar farmers in Piji are Madrasis. 
Briving of motor transport for hire is largely a Madrasis’ monopoly. 
I’he caste system of the home country has been largely abandoned 
by Fiji Indians. 

62. Trinidad and Jamaica . — In the Atlantic Ocean adjoining 
the coast of South America, lie the islands of Trinidad and Jamaica. 
Indian labourers started to emigrate to these distant islands in 
the latter half of the last century. At the close of the year 193.6 
there were 167,976 Indians in Trinidad. It was estimated that 
Indians owned 120,84Q acres of land under cultivation. Many 
Indian children attend secondary schools in the colony. Indians 
enjoy the same political rights and privileges as other sections 
of the population and they follow the same occupations as the 
rest of the community. Many are landlords, merchants, dairy- 
men, and peasant proprietors, while others are professional men 
and civil servants. The Indian population in Jamaica at the end 
of 1937 was estimated at 18,853. The majority of Indians were 
employed in various manual occupations as agricultural labourers, 
planters, mechanics, chauffeurs and also as merchants, shopkeepers, 
gardeners, goldsmiths, cartmen, domestic servants and nurses. 
A number of Indian men and women held positions as clerks, 
typists and stenographers. The Indian population who have been 
born in Jamaica or who have completed 10 years of residence in 
the Island possess the same political rights as .the native popula- 
tion. The report for 1936 shows that Indians owned 9,495|f acres 
of land of the value of ^101,087. 

63. British Gmana . — This colony forms a portion of the South 
American Continent on the side of the Atlantic Ocean. The Indian 
population in the colony at the end of 1937 was estimated at 
142,928. Of these 57,176 were residing on the estates. The 
percentage of Indian population .to the total population of the 
colony was 42 '4. 

South Africa . — Emigration of Indian labourers to South 
Airica began about the year’ T861.; M have settled down in 
many places in the Union M .0cnith AfiEioa. They have settled down 
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in JM'atal in large numbers. The Indian population in Natal at the 
end of 1938 was 176,277 ,(38,706 men, 2b, 77-1 women and 108,797 
ehildreni- There are many farming on their own account and 
carrying on other trades. 

00 . Maariti'us . — Mauritius is an island in the Indian Ocean, 
2,000 miles from Gape Comorin and about 1,000 miles from the 
African coast. The hrst settlement of Indians in Mauritius dates 
back to 1832. The Mauritius population of Madras origin number 
.1,511 and a major portion is employed in agriculture. The total 
•Indian population on tlie island at the end of 1937 was 269,329 of 
whom 30,514 were residing on estates. .Under the labour law, all 
labourers are free to work, wherever they like. 

Immigratioa 

o6. .fii!iuigratiu.u to Madras is not a very common phenomenon 
and is not important euougli to affect .the population. The immi- 
gration to the I’rovnice is generally of three kinds ; .those who live 
very near the frontiers of their Province like .Hyderabad and Mysore 
where the social relations of the people stretch across .the border ; 
those who immigrate into the Province for trade purposes like .the 
Gujaratis and others including those from foreign countries; and 
thirdly those who come back to their motherland, including .the 
progeny born elsewhere of the overseas emigrants. The last is 
not qui.te correctly immigration. However, the accretion to popu- 
lation under the first two categories is .too neghgxble .to affect the 
large population of the Province. It is the number coming under 
the third category that is important. Many people return to .flieir- 
motheiiand after a lapse of several years. Itecently with the war 
developments in the Far East^^ those who had emigrated .to 
Burma, Malaya and the far Eastern counkies began to return to 
their native land. Their number increased enormously after .tbe 
‘ ‘ Pearl Harbour ’ ’ mcident on the 8th December 19CL- The Gov- 
ernment of India who are charged with the care of all evacuees 
took a census of the evacuees in India. The census which was 
enumerated in November and December 1943, showed the total 
number of Madras immigrants at 130,338. In addition 27,352 
people who were born .in foreign countries to parents of Matos 
origin also evacuated and arrived in India making the total immi- 
grants to 157,690. It is expected that many of them will go back 
now that the wax has ended. 

57. The mam features of the population movement may now be 
discussed. Seasonal movements of population either towards vil- 
lages during the transplantation and harvest seasons or jtowarda 
smaller towns in the non-agrieultnral season for employment in 
industries for which .the products of agriculture are raw materials 
are part of the natural economy of the country and are healthy 
in character. They lead to a distribution of employment which 
is necessary. The movement of population from the villages to 
towns in general in search of eimjdoyment serves tq relieve the 
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pressure on tlie land and helps in the industimlization of the 
Province. This also cannot be considered unhealthy. The move- 
ment from one Province to another is also of the educated classes 
that will not fit into agricultm-e. The drawing of village popula- 
tion to the estates is however of mixed advantagt'. In so far as 
it helps to reduce the pressure of population on the soil it has to 
be welcomed. But very often this population returns to the village 
in a diseased and emaciated condition and becomes a burden ai 
subsequent periods. The remedy lies not in preventing Indian 
labour from being absorbed in plantations but in improving the 
conditions of the labourers in the plantations. The migration of 
Indians to other countries raises several com^icated issues. For 
one thing it is unlihely that this movement will continue in any 
large scale in the coming years. Political agitation for self-determi- 
nation is developing in all the countries and no people are likely 
to view with favour large masses of cheap Indian labour in their 
midst. From our own point of view the appellation of ‘coolie' 
which is given to the majority of the Indians abroad is not a thing 
to be proud of. Measures will have to be taken to provide employ- 
ment for South Indians in South India itself as far as possible. 
Several centuries ago India sent out to other comitries missionaries, 
religious leaders, scholars and traders. South Eastern Asia owes 
its cultiu'e to this country. Those who migrate from this country 
should be professional men, industrialists, traders and the like and 
not half-starved labourers. To this end there should he adequate 
development in India itself in all directions so that plenty of 
employment is created. The position of Indians who have settled 
down in other countries like South Africa raises numerous compli- 
cated problems that do not strictly fall within the pmwiew of 
this chapter. 



CHAPTER lll-LAND TENURES IN MADRAS 

KINDS OF TENUBES 

58. ^ “ The ownership of laud and the nature of righjs and obli- 
gations as between the members of the rural community arising as 
u eonsequeuee of the utilization of laud are, in all countries, the 
product of a long evolution determined by (he geographical, ecouo- 
tuic, social and political conditions and the circumstances of the 
community in question.” In Madras, the different types of land 
tenures are to a great extent the by-products of the attempts of the 
Brutish administration to fix the responsibility for payment of 
land revenue. The land tenure systems prevalent in Madras are 
(1) The Zamindari Tenure, (2) The Byotwai’i Tenure, (3) The 
Inams, (4) The Malabar Land Tenures and .(5) The Muli Tenure 
of South Kanara. The two main types are the ryotwari and the 
zamindari tenures. The total cultivated area under the ryotwari 
tenm’e is 27,656,258 acres and under the zamindari tenure 
12,842,280 acres. 

The Zamindari system 
Early history 

59. In the Revenue Administration of the old Hindu Rajas, the 
employment of an intermediary class of proprietors betvpeen the 
sovereign and the subject for revenue collection was unknown. 
The revenue collection then was dhectly uudei*taken by the Govern- 
ment through its village servants, either by taking a share of the 
produce or by levying a money rent, without the intervention of 
farmers or zamindars. Intermediaries were introduced by the 
Muslim rulers when they invaded India in the eleventh cen- 
tury. They occupied the country as a military colony and did not 
make any attempt to dismiss the old officers who served under the 
Hindu Kings and j'eplace them by their own staff. The old Hindu 
system of Revenue Admiuistralion involved close and constant 
supervision and considerable local knowdedge wdiich was incon- 
venient to the Muslim rulers. So they instituted a system, of 
intermediaries who were merely Revenue farmers. During the 
Hindu period there were officers known as Deshmukhs, Desh- 
pandyas or Collecto.rs, The Muslim rulers found them to be the 
most suitable persons for the purpose of enforcing revenue demands 
considering the power and influence they weilded in the country. 

® Therefore these public servants acquired for themselves ‘ a fixity 
of office and independence ’ as Revenue farmers. This paved the 
way for them to become zamindars and landed proprietors when the 
British came in. This in essence is the origin of the zamindars. 
TOe word " zemindar ” means a landholder but in the early stages, 

' ^■'TheBidiaiiBiifalFroMemby'SiriMaisIMB.Kaiiav'ati* diapter VIH, pag© 106* 

^ Land Tenmres In tlie Madras- Br©si<f©noy by B. Simdararaja Iyengar? Chapter III, 
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the zatnindar was only a collector of revenue and lie had no title 
to the lands under his control. His functions were mainly super- 
vision and partial maintenance of order. He gave advances to 
ryots for cultivation purposes and collected the land revenue due 
to the Government. For the trouble of collection the zamindar was 
allowed a “ Mallikhana ” which amounted to 10 per cent of the I, 

collections made by him. Some lands were also allotted to the ' 

zamindar, revenue free, and he was allowed to enjoy some other | 

village collections as well. Though this was the arrangement in | 

the early days, gradually the zamindar entered into arrangements 
with the rulers for the payment of lump sums which was for a year ' 

or a term of years. Each time a fresh contract was made, a fresh 
calculation was made of the income derivable from the lands under 
his charge and an increased jumma was demanded. The zamindar 
was not in any sense a local landowner. He was appointed by : 

official warrant which was valid for his lifetime at the pleasure of ' 

the. ruler. These warrants did not contain anything to indicate 
grant of any landed rights, nor had he the power to alienate any 
part of the area. But the power and position of the zamindar 
naturally grew. In due course the zamindaris became hereditary. 

There were large areas of waste land attached to each zamindar! ; 

and they cultivated the same with their own tenants and virtually 

became owners of such lands. There was also a nucleus of farm 

lands called private land. The zamindars had also plenty of 

opportunities to buy lands by getting them in mortgage and seizing j 

properties for arrears of rent. As long as the central power was : 

strong enough to control the activities of the zamindars, they . \ 

continued merely as officers carrying on their legitimate duties of 

revenue collection. When after the fall of Aurangazeb, the ; 

Mughal Empire began to disintegrate, the zamindars, by reason of 

their local power and influence, became virtually independent. 

The successors of Aurangazeb were unable to control the situation, 
and the zamindars began to assert proprietary right to the soil, and j 

with the further disintegration of the central power, even usurped ? 

the administration of justice. : 

60. In Madras the zamindari system took firm root in the north- ^ 

ern circars where the Muslims came in first and where their rule | 

lasted longest. In the southern portions of the Province, lands J 

were held by a class of persons called poligars. ^ These poligars 
were of three kinds — 

(1) The descendants of the royal families of Viziahagaram, 

Conjeeveram and Madura. 

(2) The military chieftains of the sovereigns who had resisted . 
the conquest of the Muslims. 

(8) District collectors who had eluded the immediate control 
of the Muslims and had gradually usurped the sovereignty of the 
districts. 

» Land Tenures in the Sladras Presidenoy by S, Sundararaja lyeng ir, page 67. , . 
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The Poliam system was a result of the organization of the 
kingdom oji a feudal basis in 1560 by the founder of the Nayak 
dynasty. Poliams often comprised a few villages. They are 
called “ Oircar villages or “ Polipat.” They denote an alienation 
of the revenue of entire villages in favour of individuals called 
poiigars for feudatory or “ kaval ” service on a tribute. These 
alienations were made for assistance rendered or required to be 
rendered by the poiigars in men and money or materials during 
war. The servants of the poiigars who were maintained for 
external w-ai’ or internal pohcing were also assigned lands in pro- 
portion to their pay. Practically these poliams were assignments 
of certain portions of Government revenue of the villages to an 
individual for a particular purpose in lieu of payment of a salary. 
There are several poliams in the Province. Kannivadi, Bocli- 
nayakanur and Ettayapuram are some of the bigger poliams in the 
south and Venkatagiri and Kalahasti in the west. 

61. When the East India Company took over the administration 
of the Province during the middle of the eighteenth century, their 
main anxiety was to make sure of their land revenue. They had 
to evolve some method out of the chaos existing at that time. They 
had to acquaint themselves with the descendants and represen- 
tatives of the old vanquished rulers including the zamiudars and the 
rent farmers through whom the Muslinr ralers had been 
collecting the land revenue. Great abuses were prevalent in the 
zamindaris, but the zamindars were the only really well-established 
revenue machinery wkich remained in existence. It was impos- 
sible, taking into account the then existing conditions, to enter 
into arrangements with the jiroprietors of the soil over the heads of 
zamindars. Even if a special staff was set up they could start 
only after a fresh set of village accounts were prepared. Idie 
growth of the zamindar’s power had resulted in the complete eli- 
mination of the village accountants who were only tools under him 
and the zamindar always viewed with distaste any enquiry about 
his village accounts. It had come to a stage when the zamindar 
was liable to answer only for his contract sum and not for the 
details of his village collections. The East India Company at that 
time were deeply interested in making a settlement of the revenues 
due to their financial needs. Opinion in England was favourable 
to some kind of a land settlement. The land tax in England had 
Been uiade permanent by the Land Tax Peipetnation Act, 1798. 
Eepresentations were also made by zamindars to Parliament by 
which the East India Company was commended to institute an 
enquiry into the complaints that had prevailed that Bajas, zamin- 
dars and other landholders within the British- territories in India 
had been unjustly deprived of, or compelled to relinquish or aban- 
don their respective lands and to give orders for setting and esta- 
blishing upon principles of moderation and justice according to 
laws and constitution of India and to establish permanent rules by 
which the tributes, rent services of the above should in future be 
rendered and paid to the Company. 
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In 1786, when Lord Cornwallis came to India, he came mil. 
with instructions to institute a settlement system preferably witli 
the landliolders hut at the same time to maintain the riglds of all 
descriptions of pei'sons. In 1784 Pailiament had passed Act 24 and 
liord Corn\valli.s was to Implement its provisions with a permanent 
settlement of the revenue. The instructions to Lord Cornwallia 
were specdfio to the effect that no attempt should be made to upset 
the existing arrangements and those maxims of policy which pre- 
viiiled in regulated periods of native G-overnments. They further 
directed that the settlements with the zamindars should be made 
for a period of ten years in the first instance and later made 
permanent if found suitable after consideration. 

The Permanent Settlement 

62. Iiord Cornwallis, however, dropped the rules for a decennial 
settlement and sent to the Board for approval proposals for a per- 
manent settlement. The Board agreed and the Permanent Settle- 
ment was first introduced in Bengal in 1793. The next step was 
its extension to the other possessions of the East India Company. 
A suggestion was made to the Madras Government to introduce the 
system in this Province but it did not find much favour, except 
with regard to its application to the Northern Cirears where the 
zammdari system was prevalent. In 1799 orders were received 
■ from England that the scheme was to be adopted throughout the 
Province. Lord Wellesley who had by this time succeeded to 
the Government of India directed that operations should commence 
on the lands in the East Coast. A special commission was 
appointed in 1802 for arranging the settlement of a permanent 
revenue in those districts which admitted of it, based on the data 
already available with the local authorities. Eegulation XXV of 
1802 was passed for carrying oxit the purposes of the Permanent 
Settleiheut. Under the Permanent Settlement, all the zamindars, 
poligars and other landholders who held claims on estates were 
confirmed in their respective estates in perpetuity. The Haveli or 
Crown lands were parcelled out into proprietary estate, s and thus 
zamindaris of a new type were created. The parcelled-out estates 
were sold and their purchasers were given the same status as 
zamindars. As a result of the settlement, the State’s revenue 
demand was assured. The revenues were regularized and aug- 
mented and the method of collection was considerably eased. But 
the zamindar’s social position was undermined. As a result of the 
Company’s policy of taking away from zamindars all the privileges 
they had enjoyed such as the keeping of a military force and the 
preservation of law and order, the zamindars were practically 
stripped of every power excepting such rights as were necessary to 
be exercised as private proprietors. Several .taxes were also 
expressly excluded from the zanimdar’s purview. But they got 
authority to hold the zamindari for ever on a fixed peshkash. The 
zamindaris were made heritable and transferable. The zamindar 
got a clean title to the land under his possession and a proprietor- 
ship as long as be continued, to pay the revenue to the Government, 
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.The assessment fixed at the time of the Permanent Settlement and 
payable by the zamindar to the Government is called the pesh- 
kash. It was arrived at by various methods of calculation and no 
general rules were followed. The Permanent Settlement in the 
old zamindaris was successful but many of the newly created estates 
were unable to stand the strain. The peshkash was heavy and 
fell into arrears. After the Permanent Settlement the worst 
sufferer, however, was the ryot. Nowhere were his rights properly 
and clearly defined. In course of time this resulted in a number 
of disputes and the relations between the zamindar and the ryot 
were never cordial. The first dispute arose out of the conferment 
on the zamindar of the proprietary right to the soil by the Ter* 
manent Settlement Eegulation. This led to a series of disputes 
till the right of the soil was conferred on the ryot by the Amending 
Act of 1822. Another cause of trouble was the uncertainty 
attached to the amounts of rents payable by the ryots to the 
zamindars. If the ryot’s dues to the zamindar had been definitely 
fixed at the time of the Permanent Settlement and expressed clearly 
in unambiguous terms, a great deal of subsequent trouble would 
have been avoided. If the two characteristic features, namely, 
the fixation of the land revenue demand as imperative along with 
the definite confirmation of the melwaram rights of the ex-Mogul 
Kevenue contractors (zamindars) in respect of the land concerned 
for the land revenue of which they become liable and also the kudi- ' 
varam rights of the cultivatoi's, had been maintained uninterruptedly 
and honestly by the zamindars and the Government, the present 
economic troubles and the irredeemable indebtedness would not 
have overtaken the agriculturists of these estates.” 

The ryot before and after the Permanent Settlement 

63. The relation between ryots and landowners in the zamindari 
areas is one of the most difficult of land problems in Madras and 
may be examined in greater detail. The condition of the ryots in 
zamindari areas prior to the institution of the Permanent Settlement 
is vividly given in the Circuit Committee’s Report. The great 
abuses existing in the present system, I conceive to arise from tho 
avarice and inactivity of the zamindars, who neglected the most 
principal part of their duty, attention to the people’s rights, sell 
them in fact to interested and oppressive renters.” Cultivation 
therefore, was carried on as a necessity and not due to choice. 
Cultivators had to pay large contributions to the zamindars for no 
valuable return and their failure to pay these high demands 
resulted in compulsory evictions or dispossessions of land. The 
result was that villages became wretched hovels and tenants did 
not get even a bare subsistence. Altogether the zamindars did 
not command the same hold on the people’s affections as when the 
system was first introduce^, It was usual to force on cultivators 
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many illegitimate demands. Just before harvest the renter uver- 
valued the produce for securing a large and undue proportion to 
himself and the ryots insisted on a more equitable valuation and 
even went to the extent of refusing to harvest. But as any delay 
in harvest resulted only in loss to themselves the ryots were 
necessarily^ fdrced to yield to the renter’s demand. qV^en these 
were satisfied, there were the demands of the peon.s and servants 
who forced themselves on the cultivators under various pretences 
and squeezed something more. The ryots lost all confidence in 
the zamindars and no power on earth could give them redress. 
Considerable migration took place but the majority remained and 
cultivated as they had no alternative means of livelihood. But 
cultivation on a large scale was abandoned and the ryots had no 
incentive to cultivate more land than what was just sufficient to 
meet the tax demand and their needs of bare subsistence. These 
conditions described in the Cirenit Committee’s proceedings existed 
in the zamindaris during the forty-four years of administration by 
the East India Company prior to the Permanent Settlement of 
1802. The main idea of the Permanent Settlement was to ensure 
to the State a fixed and stable revenue without the necessity of 
incurring heavy expenses on assessment and collection. Simul- 
taneously the company’s solicitude to protect the rights and" 
interests of cultivators was also explained in unequivocal terms. 

The key note of the Permanent Settlement was declared to be 
the emancipation of the cultivators or inhabitants from the 
tyTanny and the oppression of amils, farmers and other officers 
employed to collect public revenue.” The rights to the soil and 
the rights in other Erections wei’e fixed in the, same manner as 
though the ryot was the owner of the land and his only responsi- 
bility was the payment of the rent or land revenue due to the 
zamindar. For the “ security and comfort ” of the ryots the Patta 
Pegulation was passed as PegiTlation XXX of 1802, simultaneonsly 
with the Permanent Settlement. The Patta Eegulation was 
specifically enacted to protect and safeguard the right of the 
cultivators. The Eegulation was intended, as the preamble 
stated, to put an end to tbe indefinite mode of dividing the produce 
between tbe under-collectors and the under-tenants and to introduce 
” determined agreements ” in the sharing of the produce. _With 
this end in view pattas were to be executed between the zamindara 
and ryots. After this agreement was effected it was not open to 
the zamindara or the Glovemment to enhance the amount of land 
revenue payable by the cultivators. Provision was also made to 
settle disputes arising out of these determined agreements. 
Section 9 provided that in case of disputes, the rates were to be 
according to those established for lands of the same description and 
quality as those respecting which the dispute arose. Section 8 -tor 
a Perial clause enforcing the execution of pattas withm six monthfl 
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of the enactment. The only enhancement in the reTenue 
permissible was when waste lands were brought under cultkation. 
This entailed the giving of a new patta. But. a great deal of con- 
fusion arose at a later date due to the annual renewals of the pattas. 
' If Eegulation XXX had provided one permanent patta for all the 
land under cultivation at the time of the, Permanent Settlement 
and another for the land that was subsequently brought under 
cultivation perhaps much of the trouble would have been avoided. 
It was not, htm^ever, easy to divide the two interests of the 
cultivator for several reasons. . Whatever it was, the effect of this 
enactment at the time of the Permanent Settlement was to fix for- 
ever the rent of both the cultivated andnncultivated laud. 
Unfortunately this law for the protection of the tenants and 
cultivators was allowed to become a dead letter. Xo sooner the 
Eegulation became law^, than the zamindars started their campaign 
to contest the rights conceded to the cultivators under the 
.Eegulation. The weak point in the .Eegulation was the provision 
that in any case, of dispute with regard to rates of rent or right of 
occupancy, the zamindar could put the cultivator in a court of law 
and contest the same. This was taken advantage of by the land- 
holders. The pow'er for distraint of the goods of the ryot by the 
zamindar for rent arrears without going to the court provided fox- 
in Eegulations XXV and XXX gave the zamindars ample authority 
to harass the ryots in many ways. The r3fots could appeal only 
to the civil court to get any redress for the abuse of the power of 
distraint. In course of time the distraint proceedings became very 
oppressive, and the cultivators found themselve.s in sei'ions trouble. 
Simultaneously, the cultivators were also sxxbjected to constant 
litigation in the law courts by the zamindars to get their proprietary 
right to the soil declared under Eegulation XXV. The zamindars 
began to deny that the rate of rent was permanently fixed and 
claimed enhanced rents. .Thus very soon after the Permanent 
Settlement which was partly intended to strengthen the ryots’ 
position, they found themselves in the same predicament as before. 
The lyots suffered because they had not the wherewithal to fight- 
their case. This situation was remedied somewhat by Eegulation 
of 1822 by which the Revenue courts of the Collector wore 
authorized to hear cases of arrears of rent. 

The failure of the patta Eegulation is explained "Mr. C. B. 
Field in reviewing the landlord-tenant relation in the post- 
settlement period ® . It was partially due to the aversion of the 
ryot to receive the patta and this disinclinat'ioii on his part was 
due to his apprehensions that, the rates of payments being reduced 
to fixed amounts, they would form the basis for future imposition. 
This was due to a fear on the part of the i-j'ot that if due to disea.se 
or loss of cattle or shortage of laboirr he was unable to bring the 
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whole land under culti-vation, he would still have to pay the dues 
stipulated in the patta. The loss of crop owing to bad seasons 
also would bring about the same results. From the ryot’s point 
of view he was justified in Ms appreiiensions at that time, though 
viewed from present day conditions he might be said to have lost 
an opportunity. 

The Bent Act of 1865 

fid. The unsettled conditions which arose from the misinterpreta- 
ti(m of the Permanent Settlement Begulation by the zaraindars and 
t he various courts of law had to be remedied and the rights of the 
ryrd; clearly defined. The Board of Revenue in theii’ proceedings 
of -irid December lft64 clearly enunciated the position. The Board 
recorded (liat the popular assumption, that the ryots pay “ rent ” t'o 
ihe zamindar as landlord and not as a “ tax ” due to the State and 
io the zamindar as the person entitled by law to receive State dues, 
was fundamentally erroneous. The right of the State was only 
trt a proportional share in the produce of all cultivated land, that 
is, to a “ Tax ” on produce and tMs was never disputed. So when 
rhe Government or the person to whom Government had delegated 
its rights was entitled to only a share in the produce in the form 
of tax or its ecpiivalent in money, neither the Government nor the 
zamindar could claim a landlord’s right in the soil. The right to 
a share in the produce was distinct from the landlord’s interest 
in the land, ’fhe need to state the Government’s position arose, 
out of several judgments in com-ts which even went to the extent 
of questioning the occupancy right of the ryot. ^ In 1863, a Zilla 
judge refused to recognize &e right of occupancy of the cultivator 
and the Permanent Settlement of the rates of rent. It was decided 
then to inti-oduce a Bill to “ consolidate and improve the laws which 
define the process to be taken in the recovery of rent ” and the 
Rent Recovery Act of 1865 was the result. But when the enact- 
ment was finally passed it did not do much good to the ryot. The 
zamindar Avas given a veiled right to enhance the revenue or rent 
due from the ryot, as the Government look power from the same 
enactment to enhance assessment in the. ryotwari areas. The 
clubbing of the rights of the zamindari ryots and the ryots of the 
ordinary ryotwari areas created confusion in the minds of jurists 
which led them to conclude that the Indian landlord was on a par 
with the English landlord and that the Indian ryot was only a 
tenant from year to year who could be ejected after due notice at 
the end of the term. Though this misinterpretation was soon 
rectified, the field was still fertile for many legal quibbles till the 
Estates Land Act of 1908 was passed. 

The rents in zamindaris continued to be high. In a report on 
land revenue administration the Board of Revenue remarked 
® “ In zamindari areas the rentals are often extremely high as 
compared with the neighbouring Government assessments owing to 

* Boport of the Madras Estates Laad Ael Committee, 1938, Part I, page 73. 

* Madias ILagisiative Council Proceed^jgs, )933, Vo!. LXVlIl, pages 77 — 78 , 
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the fact that having been permanently settled in 1802, they either 
retain the paimash rates similar to those of the Government areas 
at the period including the now obsolete garden tax or where 
untramelled by such rates, they are able to make their own 
bargains with their tenants, or they have commuted the amounts 
due under the sharing system into money at their own rates. In a 
zamindari now imder the Court of Wards, the Board has found that 
the highest wet rates are as Es. 45 per acre, for which, however, 
the rj'ot may raise two crops if he can. The garden rates run up 
to Es. 15 per acre. These are maximum rates but are actually 
being paid. The rate payable for betel-leaf garden is fixed at 
Es, 82 per acre. The maximum wet rates for Government land-? 
in the three ueigbbouring districts are Es. 10, Es. 8 and Es. 7-8-0 
respectively with the addition of one -half extra when a. second crop 
has been raised. The moderation of Government assessments may 
be gauged from the figures. In considerable area.? in the Godavari 
delta, good zamindari lands are rented to tenants for growing paddt- 
Es. 25 to Es. 30 per acre plus the Government water rate and at 
much higher rates for sugarcane. The Board is not defending 
these rentals but they are payable and are being paid.” 


The Estates l<and Act of 1908 and after 

66. The Estates Land Act, 1908, was intended to remedy the 
imperfections noticed in the working of Madras Act VIII of 1866 
and to define for the first time the substantive and relative rights 
and obligations of landholders and their tenants or ryots. The 
Act secured a permanent right of occupancy to every ryot wlio at 
its commencement was in possession of ‘‘ ryoti ” land or who 
subsequently was admitted to pos.session of such land. This riglu 
was heritable and transferable by sale, gift or otherwise. A ryot 
could not be ejected from his holding otherwise than in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act. He might use the land in any 
manner which did not materially impair its value or render it unfit 
for agricultural purposes. He had a right to use, enjoy and cut 
down all trees which were planted by him after the pas-sing of the 
Act or which naturally grew upon the holding, notwithstanding 
any custom or contract to the contrary. He had a right to make 
improvements to his land. As between the landholder and the ryoi 
desiring to make the same improvement, the latter had the pre- 
ference unless it affected the holding of another ryot under the same 
landholder, in which case, the landholder had the preference. No 
enhanced rent could be claimed by the landholder on the ground 
of the improvement effected by him, unless it had been registered 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. The tenant on his 
part had a right to have evidence of improvements effected by him 
recorded, '^en an improvement had been effected at the ryot’s 
sole expense he was uot Eable to pay a higher rate of rent on 
account of increased production or of any change in the nature of 
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the crop raised consequent on such improvement. The Act prohi- 
bited landholders from exacting from their ryots anything in 
addition to the rent lawfully payable and rendered all stipulations 
and reservations for such additional rent void. The ryot was 
entitled to a reduction of rent in the circumstances and manner 
laid down in the Act. He had a right to call upon the landholder 
to issue a patta and was bound to give him a muchilika in exchange. 
The Act also conferred certain rights on the landholder. He 
acquired a first charge for rent and interest thereon not only upon 
the holding but also upon its produce. He was entitled to reserve 
mining rights and to receive premium when first admitting any 
person to possession of ryoti land, to have the improvements effected 
by him registered and to enhance the I'ent on certain ground.s 
specified in the Act. He could recover arrears of rent from the 
ryot by a suit before the Collector, by distraint and sale of the 
movable property of the defaulter, the growing croi^ or the produce, 
of the land or trees in the defaulter’s holding and by sale of the 
holding. The Act also provided for a survey to be made and a 
record of rights to be prepared by the Collector in respect of an 
estate or a portion thereof in certain cases. Within one year of 
the passing of the Act, certain defects were noticed in its working 
and it was amended in 1909. Since then, further amendments 
were passed from time to time. 

66. The question was again taken up by the Congress Govern- 
ment when it took up office in 1937. In accordance with the 
resolutions passed by the Madras Legislative Council and Assembly 
in September ,1937, a Committee was constituted to enquire into and 
report on the conditions prevailing in zamindari and other pro- 
prietary areas and to recommend any legislation that might be 
considered desirable. The Committee reported in 1938. In its 
voluminous report the Committee traced the origin of the zamindars 
and the rights of tenants from the beginning of the East India 
Company’s administration. The main conclusions of the Committee 
were — 

(i) The zamindars were really rent collectors and the ryots 
were the real owners of the soil. 

(ii) The Permanent Settlement fixed not only the peshkash 
which the zamindar was to pay to the Government biit also the rent 
which the ryot was to pay to the zamindar. 

(iii) In subsequent years. the zamindai's who were mere tax 
gatherers receiving a remuneration of about one-third of the tax 
collected for this service, converted the land tax into rents payable 
to themselves and enhanced these rents from time to time, also 
levying at the same time several illegal dues and claiming several 
rights incidental to ownership of the land. 

Accordiingly, the Committee recommended : 

(i) That the Estates Land Act of 1908 should be replaced 
as a whole because the changes proposed were, fundamental and it 
was impossible to make any amendments to the ketm it was, 
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(ii) That a declaration should be made in the new legislation 
i.hat the rates of land revenue fixed in the year previous to the 
Permanent Settlement constitute fair and equitable rates of land 
assessment. 

^(iii) That permanent pattas with rates of land revenue fixed 
permanently at the pre-settlement rates should be given to the ryot 
by the landholder for the whole of the land. 

(iv) That it must be declared that the ryot was entitled to 
enjoy all the natural facilities including grazing of caiile, coileciiou 
of green manure or wood for agricultmul pmpo.se.s. 

The report included a draft Bill embodying the various 
mendations of the Committee. The Legislative Assembly after a 
lengthy debate adopted the general principles of the majority report 
and recommended the immediate introduction of the Bill to give 
effect to them. The Bill, however, met with vehement opposition 
and lapsed when the Congress Ministry resigned. 

Ryotwari Tenure and the Land Revenue system 
Early History 

67. Prom ancient times the State has always claimed a share of 
the produce of every cultivated acre, unless it wus remitted as a 
special favom-. The ancient laws of Manu mention one-sixth of 
the gross prodvice as the land tax due to the king which may be 
raised to one-fourth in times of invasion or war. The proportion 
of one-sixth or one-fourth was not always adhered to and it is 
recorded that the first enhancement was made by the Patidian 
Kings in 1252. But according to the Aini Akbliari, tliroughout the 
whole of the Hindustan where at all times enlightened monarchs 
have reigned, onty one-sixth of the produce was exacted. In tlie 
early days, the sharing of the produce offered many advantages. 
Whatever was produced in the land was heaped on the threshing 
floor and the king’s share was collected in the presence of the 
king’s officers. Thus there was no need for estimates of outturn 
or remissions. But this could not go on for ever. With the 
growth of population the task of collecting laud revenue in hind 
became increasingly difficult. The share of the State was ascer- 
tained later by estimates of the standing crops. Survey and assess- 
ment were first introduced at the time of the Chola Kings. Though 
generally the assessment consisted of a share of the produce the 
dry lands were assessed in equivalent of money. Thus for a long 
time there was no settlement and each year the proceeds were 
apportioned. 

When the State expanded and the population increased, revenue 
collection in kind became exceedingly difficult and the need was felt 
to commute it to a money equivalent. : The first step in this direction 
was taken by Timnrj one of. the early Muslim rnfers. The next 
attempt was made by Sher Shah (1540) but owing to the short 
period of his rule, the work was not completed. The third and 
most famous settlement was made imder Akbar by his able Finance 
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Minisi'<er Todar MaL A scientific system of assessment was drafted, 
taking into account the productive capacity of the soils. The 
lands ^ve^e measured and divided into four classes representing 
vaiious grades of fertility. The State’s share was fixed as one- 
third of the gross produce. The produce was equated to a mone- 
tary payment based on the average prices of the produce for 
19 years immediately preceding the survey. However, the culti- 
vator had the option to pay in kind if he so desired. The settle- 
ment w-as made annually in the beginning and was subsequently 
extended to, ten years. : The .principles of assessment under this 
system did not vary greatly from the fundamentals laid downi by 
the Hiiidu Kings, except in reducing it to a coherent system. The 
Mughals, however, are credited with the introduction of regular 
records and revenue accounts which helped in the gaining of some 
definite knowdedge about the financial resources of the State. The 
Mughal system was introduced in the Deccan by Aurangazeb and 
W'as followed for sometime by successive rulers or deputies till it 
was abolished by Hyder AH. Hyder Ali fixed his assessment in 
Viraraya fanams.” This was raised by Tippu by 25 per cent 
and cultivators were made to pay for all cultivable lands whether 
actually cultivated or not. 

68, Eevenue farming wuis a regular feature in the land revenue 
systems of ancient days. It w^as common to divide the districts 
into large J^)locks or estates and to calculate a rough sum which the 
tract would yield and then get some capitalist or landliolder to take 
up the eiitire management and make him responsible for the 
revenue payable to the treasury. These Eevenue fanners were 
given wide powers to make effective collections from villages. 
Tbis sysfeni was convenient to the kings and their deputies as the 
Treasury officers liad only to look to the total dues from the different 
estates. During the period of Muslim rule other circumstances 
also helped to favour this plan, as for instance the necessity for 
c(?nciiiating the Hindu princes and chiefs. There were a number of 
small local Hindu Ivingdoms, which, thougli they had succumbed 
to the "Mughals, were capable of giving a great deal of trouble. 
These Bajalis and their chiefs had a good deal of territorial influence 
and BO the best thing wnrs to leave them to themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of their local rule and dignities, provided they agreed to hand 
over part of their land revenue ** as fixed annual tribute or assess- 
ment to the treasury.” Practically therefore the Eajah became 
the revenue farmer. The revenue farmers were generally called 
zamindars or talukdars and neither implied any definite right of 
ownership in the soil. It only implied that the Eaja or other person 
was looking after the State’s right in the land as a ‘ dependant ’ 
of the ruling power. During the beginnings of revenue farming in 
the Mughal period, the Empire had not reached a stage of dissolu- 
tionf The zamindar or^ the 'revenue farmer was appointed with 
much iorm and care, with a written bond of acceptance.^ The 
terms of his appointment were .specifically described. Usually he 
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paid to the State nine-tenths of the revenue collections. The office 
was not hereditary but in the case of territorial chiefs, as the son 
generally succeeded the father, as a matter of course, the aamin- 
dari also was inherited. In other cases the son succeeded only on 
sufferance and a new warrant was taken out. But as the power of 
the Mughal rulers declined the zamindars became all powerful and 
they made the villagers pay whatever they could extract from 
them. 

Early settlement in Madras under the British Government 

69, The earliest territory acquired by the East India Gompajj} 
from the revenue point of view was the Chingleput district wiiost' 
revenues w’ere assigned by the Nawab of the Carnatic to the Com- 
pany as a contribution tow^'ards the expenses of the wars undertaken 
on his behalf. In the early stages the Company collected the rev- 
enue on the native plan. But in 1780, the district was leased out 
in large farms on nine-year leases. The renters defaulted and the 
estates were sequestered in 1788. The district was placed in 
charge of one or two Collectors. Mr. Lionel Place, who was one 
of the Collectors, restored the ancient village organization as the 
basis of revenue management, and settled the amount of the 
Government revenue with the village councils, leaving it to 
the villages to assess themselves individually. This system was, 
however, terminated in 1802. Under the orders of the Court of 
Directors, the districts were divided into estates and each estate was 
separately assessed and auctioned to the highest bidder. 

The next acquisitions of territory by the Company were the 
Northern Circars which form the present districts of Ganjam (now 
added to Orissa), Vizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna and Guntur. 
They were obtained as a grant from the Emperor of Delhi and 
came under the British administration in 1765. 'These territorie.s 
consisted of large estates imder the zamindars, or in a few cases, 
under the native chiefs, whose titles dated from the pre-Muslim 
period, and Crowm lands (Haveli lands) resemd for the 
support of the Governor of the Province or members of the Eoyal 
family and their immediate dependants. The zamindars w'ere left 
in possession and fire Crown lands were leased to revenue farmers 
for a term of j’-ears. To supervise the revenue management, Pro- 
vincial Councils were formed in 1769 but they were 3iot successful. 
So a special commission or Committee of Circuit was appointed to 
tour the districts and institute enquiries into the rights atid 
interests of landlords and zamindars. The Circuit Committee also 
could not achieve anything due to the non-co-operation of the local 
councils and renters. For the first time, the Board of Bevenae 
was established in 1786 and individual Collectors took charge in 
the* Circars. ,1 

70. At this time in Ben^I, plans were getting ready for a perma- 
nent settlement of the zamindaiis. As a result of pressure, Madras 
had to follow suit. Hie Madras; Government reported in 3799, 
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that it was possessed of materials for a permanent zamindari settle- 
ment ill certain parts of the country. A special commission was 
appointed and between the years .1802 and 1804, the Northern 
Uircars were permanently assessed. The lands already in the 
tiands of zamindars wm-e confirmed to them in perpetuity, the 
assessment or peshkash being fixed at two-thirds of half the gross 
produce estimated on an average of the previous thirteen years 
in other words, half the total produce was to be left to the culti- 
vaior, one-sixth was appropriated to the zamindar and the remain- 
der, which was two-sixths or one-third, was the Grovernmeut 
revenue. No increase was leviable on account of extension of 
ciiitivation to waste lands. The Haveli or Crown lands were 
parcelled out into estates Of convenient size, assessed in a similar 
manner and sold as permanently settled revenue farms to the 
highest auction bidder. Begulation XXV of 1802 detailed the 
terms on which the estates were held. Many of these artificially 
created estates came back to the Grovernment owing to the incapacity 
of the bidders to pay the peshkash and as there were none to 
re-purchase them, they became temporarily settled estates. 
Though a number of zamindaris were sold for arrears of revenue, 
purchasers were found for them in due course and they did not 
cease to be permanently settled. Only in a few cases .there were 
no purchasers and those lands were retained by Grovernment as 
Khas Mahals 

While these measures for the settlement of the Gircars were in 
progress, new territories got added to the Province in the south 
and the question of the assessment of those lands came up for dis- 
cussion. In 1792, as an outcome of the first war with Tippn 
Bultau , a considerable tract of the country comprising the present 
ilistriets of Salem, Malabar and part of Madura came into the 
hands of the East India Company. The second war added Kanara 
and Coimbatore. As a consequence of the treaty of 1800 with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Bellary, Anantapur, Kui-nool and Gud- 
dapab districts were ceded in perpetuity. In 1801, the remaining 
possessions of the Nawab of Arcot in the Carnatic, comprising 
rhe present districts of Nellore, Norto and South Arcot, Ohittoor, 
Madma, Eamuad, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly were made over 
to the British, in 1799, tire Tanjore district had already been 
brought under British management owing to the incapacity of the 
Hindu Euler. In these newly acquired territories, the same dis- 
tinction was found us in Northern Ckcars. There were lands held 
by numerous chieftains called poligars and also lands held direct 
from the Government. 

71. A beginning was made to settle these new disiricts in 1798. 
Captain Bead was sent to Baramahal, as the Salem district was then 
called. Coimbatore was taken up in 1799 and the Ceded Districts 
by Mum’O in 1801. The Camatics were settled on similar 
general principles immediately afterwards. All these early arrange- 
ments were tentative and depended largely on what the settlement 
officers found prtwtieable. Captain Bead was instructed to grant 
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leases to tlie headmen or chief inhabitants, of; each Tillage. One 
or more individuals were to be selected to hold the settlement and 
to pajj, according to the^ terms,, of ■'the. leaser the amount which 
might be fixed as, the ,reTenue,--of 'the' village. At the outset it 
was intended that .the .leases should be annual and alter sofficieni 
information had been collected, for five years. Accordingly Captaui 
Head offered terms to the headmen of single villages on ilie basis 
of the recorded assessment in Hyder’s reign' with corrections made 
by reference to actual cultivation. The interests of the cidiivarcH 
were protected by making a detailed field survey, '.rjiis natiirahy 
led to the idea of assessing each field according to its quality with 
freedom for the cultivator to keep the field or to relinquish it lunl 
take another. The survey and assessment of each field were com- 
pleted by 1798 and a proclamation was issued setting forth the 
terms of the settlement, the main condition being that all the resi- 
dent cultivators in a village should be collectively responsible fo]’ 
the revenue due on all the lands cultivated duriug the year. This, 
however, was not the kind oi arrangement which the Board Imd 
intended to make and with the calling away of Captain Eead for 
the second Mysore War, the Salem district was divided in 1803- 
1805 into numerous revenue farms wdiich wmre sold in auction to 
the highest bidder as an extension of the Permanent Settlement . 
But this arrangement failed and many estates fell into the posses- 
sion of the Government. It became clear to the Board that Ihe 
Permanent Settlement could not be carried out and this resulted 
in a “ come back ’’ to the Bead’s system, which was in fact, a 
Eyotwari Settlement, i.e., a settlement with each individual culti- 
vator. Economy and a desire to introduce a plan of settleiueni 
approximating to the Zamindari Settlement in perpetuity were 
always strong with the Board and they again attempted to partially 
revert to that settlement in 1808 by introducing a system of village 
leases in the districts where Permanent Settlement had not been 
established and in which settlements were made with the individual 
cultivators. Under the ** village lease” system , the settlement 
was to be luiide with the village lieadmen or with the general body 
of villagens or failing them with a renter. The revenue due to the 
Government was to be assessed on the average of the amount col- 
lected from the village in previous years. In the first instaiice, the 
leases were for a period of three years and later, for ten y^ear^^. 
The difference between this and the ryot-^vari system was that 
under the latter,. the cultivators were at liberty to extend or curtail 
their holdings and were only responsible for the payment of the 
revenue assessed on the fields actually held by them. Under the 
Village lease system, the ryot had mo 'power of relinquishing any 
portion of his holding during the currency of the lease. The 
experiment was not siiccessM .and.the cause of failure was over- 
assessnient. Lessees could , hot be found for many of the villages 
and in them the ryotwari' system continued. In 1817, the Court 
of Directors issued instyactions' for the abolition of the village 
lease system and the ryotwari- ’'system was reintroduced ' wherever 
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piHoticcibi^. 1 ii6 position a,t tK&t tiiiio whs tiiat tli6 ZHttiiudari 
system was in lorce in the districts of Ganjarn, Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, Xistna, Guntur, Baleia and Chiugleput in the perma- 
nently settled estates of the poligars in parts of the Ceded Districts, 
Vellore, hioiih and huuth Arcot, Cliittoor (excepting a portion), 
Madura, ilamuad and Tinnevelly. In the unsettled iwrtions of 
the lattei' districts and i)i Tanjore and Trichinopoly, the village 
lease system prevailed. In Coimbatore, Malabar and Kanara, a 
class of landlords was found whose claims were so far recognized 
as to enable tlicTu to retain a share of the produce. J3y 1820, all 
these gradually disappeared when Munro became the (Governor of 
Madras and tool* up the tinal establishment of the lyotwari system. 

The Ryotwari Settlement 

72. Kyotwari Settlement means the division of all arable land, 
whether cultivated or not into ‘ fields ’ and the assessment of each 
field at a fixed rate for a term of years. The field is generally an 
arbitrary area. It has no minimum size, but it is usual to fix a 
maximum which is at present 5 acres in wet and 10 acres in dry 
land. Where a survey field comprises the holdings of two or more 
occupants, it is subdivided to distinguish portions transferred or 
relinquished. The occupant pays the revenue so assessed on the 
area he actually occupies. This area may be constant or may vary 
from year to year with the relinquishment of old fields and the 
taking up of new ones. The occupant deals directly with the 
Government and is responsible only for his own holding. He is 
given a document called a patta, which sets forth the extent and 
assessment of each.siuTey field or portion of a field in his occupa- 
tion. This patta is liable to revision every year to bring it up to 
date. The occupant thus enjoys all the advantages of, proprietor- 
ship, subject only to the payment of the revenue due on the lands 
held during the year. The lands can he inherited, or burdened 
for debt in precisely the same manner as a proprietary right, pro- 
vided that the person in whose name the laud is registered in the 
Government accounts pays the revenue due to the State. 

Though the Ryotwari System was attempted to be established 
as early as 1820, the scheme was not initially a great success. In 
1865, that is, a quarter of a century after the principles of the 
ryotwari system had been adopted, it was found that less than one- 
fifth of the area of the Province was cultivated, while more than 
half the area recorded as ai'abie remained waste. The increase in 
population and the uninterrupted peace did not bring about any 
extension of cultivation. The incidence of assessment was unequal 
everywhere and a succession of years of low prices increased the 
burden of the i-ates. The Government’s share was estimated at 
50 per cent of the gross produce from irrigated land and 35 per 
cent from dry land as against a share of 25 to 30 per cent which 
was the utmost that could have been claimed, in order to give the , 
ryot a proprietary interest in the land and to induce him to extend 
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cultivatiou. Moreover, in Madras at that time no regular survey 
had been instituted and the early sm-veys were defecdve and plans 
were available for only a few districts of the Px’ovince. 'iakiug 
all these into consideration, it was decided in 1855 that a general 
revision of assessments should be made throughout the Presidency, 
founded on an aoemate survey and classification of soils and with 
this end in view the Settlement Department was constituted m 
1858. 

78. The original idea of the founders of the ryotwari .system was 
to make the assessment on land permanent as in the case of the 
Permanent Bettlement of zamindaris. Both Col. Read and 8ir 
Thomas Munro declared at the time of their proclamation tiiat 
■’ the assessment was fixed for ever.” The Pamine Commission of 
1860 also made a proposal to extend the Permanent bettlement ul 
laud revenue to all parts of India and this was circulated fur 
opinion to all local Governments. In 186"2 the Madras Go\ ernmonl. 
explained clearly that ‘‘ the leading characteristic of ryotwari 
tenure is the permanency of the assessment. ’ ' The same view had 
been expressed by the Board of Revenue earlier in 1857. In 1862, 
Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of State for India, ordered 
that ” a full, fair and equitable rent ” must be imposed on all iand.s 
under a temporary settlement. The Government were given the 
option to decide how far a particular tract had reached the stage 
for the practical application of the measure. In 1865 he laid down 
the rules for the introduction of the settlement. The districts were 
divided into tlie following three classes : — 

(a) districts in which agriculture was backward, 

(5) districts in which estates were fairly cultivated and 
lesources fully developed, and 

(c) districts which contained estates fairly cultiiated and 
also estates with resources imperfectly developed. 

It ^v■as decided to introduce the 'perpetual settlement in the 
second class of districts. The first category of areas was not tu be 
permanently settled. In the third category perpetual settlement 
was to be introduced for all estates in which the aclual cultivation 
amounted to 80 per cent of the eultivalde area and e, states not so 
cultivated were to be settled only for 80 years. The principle of 
fierpetuity was adhered to by succeeding Secretaries of State, 
Earl Grey, Ripou and Sii* Northcote. Howexei-, another qualifying 
<'Iause was added to the areas for temporary settlement, viz., 
those areas where irrigation was likely to be extended within the 
next 20 years whereby the assets might be increased considerablv. 
Before effect could be given to these rulings a change of view- 
bad come upon the authorities in England arising from the loss 
of prospective income to the State. So when the Madi-as Govern- 
ment applied for the orders, of the Secretary of State to declare 
the grain valuations of the Settlement Department permanent, 
he refused his sanction on the plea ihat it involved an unjusti- 
fiable sacrifice of the future resources of the State. So the idea 
of a perpetual settlement .was dropped and the Secretaiy of 
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State in March 1888 finally ordered that the policy laid down in 
1862 for a perpetual aettlement should be formally abandoned. 

Finally the Government closed the matter with the following 
communique issued on 28th March 1883. “ Save for an unautho- 
rized proclamation issued by the Settlement Officer in Salem 
district over 100 years ago, no declaration has been made to the 
people binding the Government to any Permanent Settlement, 
iluring the discussions which attended the introduction and 
gradual evolution of the Byotwari Settlement, opinions were 
recorded in some case.s by highly paid officers of Government in 
favour of the eventual permanency of the settlement, and so late 
as 1862 a guarded adherence to this view was expressed by the 
Secretary of State. But whatever weight might have been 
attached to these views at that time, they remained mere expres- 
sions of opinions as to the future policy of the Government, and 
were never given practical effect to or adopted as a principle for 
immediate adoption.” 

The Scheme of Survey and Settlement 

74. The Settlement Department first demarcated the village and 
field boundaries after a tedious process of investigation and 
arbitration of disputes. The process went on slowly and a few 
districts were completed by 1864. Due to the unsatisfactory 
progress of the settlement operations, the Government jn 1864 
resolved to place all settlement operations with Collectors under 
the Board of Keveuue and the new system was introduced in the 
two districts of Tinnevelly and Neliore. But this system again 
proved a failure and so the operations continued everywhere except 
in Tinnevelly under the special department till the end of 1873. 

In the 15 years of the existence of the department, the settlement 
of the whole of the Trichinopoly, Kistiia, Guntur, Godavari, 

Neliore and Salem districts and of parts of South Arcot, Kurnool, 

Cuddapah and Tiimeveily had been completed. The area settled 

extended to 27,892 square miles at a, cost of Bs, 42,84,775. There 

were 26,146 square miles more to be settled and the time required ; 

was estimated at 18 or 14 years and it was decided to continue the 

department. In 1879 financial exigencies resulted in the amalga- i 

mation of the department with the Board of Bevenue. In 1882 

the department was revived. But with the reorganization of the 

Board of Bevenue in 1887, the department was again placed under 

the Board and continued so till it was abolished in 1937. 

The original scheme of survey and settlement was based on 
the following principles : — ’ 

(1) the BUiwey should show all the principal variations in the i 

surface of the soil as hills, Jungles, roads, ehaimels, tanks, topes. I 

houses, cultivable lands, and also exhibit accurately the sizes, of ; 

the fields in these last two classes of land; I 

(2) the minimum size of Adds was to be one. acre of wet 1 

and two acres of dry land ; interstitiial holdings were to be treated I 

■ as' subdivisions of such fields; ^ ■ ''I 
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(3) permanent boundary marks were to be establisbed and 
liekl, village and taluk maps prepared; 

(4) assessment was to be ryotwari ; 

i(5) soils were to be divided into a few classes based on 
differences of composition; 

Settlement Officer was to estimate, as nearly as-; 
possible, tbe productive power of tbe laud, stated in quantities ol 
some one of the ordinary grain crops, paddy for irrigated lands, 
and cumbu, cholam or some other grain for uuirrigated. These 
estimates (grain outturns) wei'e to form the basis of the ultimate 
assessment ; they were to be carefully made on such a scale as 
t\'ouId allow for indifferent crops and bad seasons ; 

(7) the land was then to be valued with regard to nearness 
of viliage roads, markets, and hrigation facilities, and the field ur 
village was to be classed accordingly ; 

f8) the assessment was to be moderate; the then existing 
rates were generally based on 5U per cent of the gross produce for 
wet and 33 per cent for dry lauds ; Sir 'I’homas Munro’s maximum 
was 30 per cent, and this was adopted on the assumption that the 
average assessment w'ould be about 25 per cent of the gross 
produce; 

(9) the assessment was to be varied every 7 or 10 years with 
tbe commutation price of the standard crop, to be calculated on 
the average of tlie prices prevailing dui'ing the previous 7 or 10 
years ; 

(10) it was not necessary to divide the country for the 
purpose of official scales of prices, i.e., one scale was to apply to 
the entire Province for the texm adopted; but this principle was 
abandoned in practice and the commutation juices for each district 
came to be calcxrlated independently; 

(11) tbe grain outturns W'ere to be unalterable for a period 
of 60 years ; 

(12) it was to be open to the ryot to compound for a fixed 
annual payment for a term of years; and 

(13) the Survey Department and the Settlement Department 
were to be separate, under a Surveyor-General, and a Superinten- 
dent of Settlement, respectively. 

This scheme was accepted in the main Ixy tlie Court of 
Directors. Objections taken subsequently with i-egard to certain 
detailed points were decided at different times in respect of the 
following : — 

(1) the restriction as to the size of fields was removed; the 
maximum was once fixed at 2 acres for wet and 4 acres for dry 
land, but now, as a rule, each revenue field (i.e., each parcel of 
land on which previously a separate assessment was fixed) will form 
a survey field; in exceptional cases two pi* more revenue fields 
may be clubbed together subject to the following conditions— 

. . {a) every survey fi^d so formed must consist of entire 

revenue fields; - '■ 
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(b) no survey field so united should exceed 5 acres of wet 
or 10 acres of dry land; 

(g) the revenue fields forming a survey field should be held 
on the same tenure ; inam and ryotwari land should not he taken 
together; 

{d} no existing revenue field, however large, should 
necessarily be divided; 

(2) the assessment was to be made on the net produce, i.e,, 
after deducting the expenses of cultivation and a percentage for 
vicissitudes of season, and unprofitable areas; 

(3) the term of settlement w'as to he 30 years, i.e., both grain 
outtui’ns and commutation prices were to remain unalterable for 
that period ; subsequently it was decided that at each settlement 
or resettlement of a district, the (xovernment would fix at theii- 
discretion the period for which such settlement or resettlement 
should be in force, and on the expiry of that period they would 
revise the assessment in such manner as might then seem just 
and proper either with reference solely to a rise or fall in prices or 
with reference also to other considerations sueli as would require 
a reclassification of soils or a recalculation of the grain outturns; 

(4) Lease for a term of years at reduced rents was found 
to be unnecessary for the encouragement of large holdings; 

(5) Another important question which came up for disposal 
at the time of the initial settlement of the districts of Godavari, 
Kistna and Guntur was the method to be adopted in assessing the 
additional amount to be paid, over and above the land assessment, 
for water supplied from Government irrigation sources such as the 
Godavari and .Kistna canals. In these districts it was decided 
to Impose a uniform charge of Es. 4 per acre for irrigation sup- 
plied for a single crop, in addition to the land assessment, which 
was determined as if the land was unirrigated. It was desired to 
adopt a similar plan in all other districts when practicable. As a 
malter of fact, however, the only other district in which the system 
has been introduced is Kurnool, in some parts of which irrigation 
is supplied from a canal which was originally worked by the 
Madras Irrigation Canal Company under a guarantee from the 
Government, and the principle was mamtained when the com- 
pany ’.s works were taken over by Government. In districts sub- 
sequently settled, the assessment on irrigated lands was deter- 
mined by a consideration of the value of the paddy (rice) crop 
gtown on the best inigated land, gradations of rates being formed 
to meet the conditions of inferior qualities of soil or defects in the 
suflSciency or regularity of the water-supply; this system of cou- 
solidated wet assessment was* extended to the irrigated lands 
under the Godavari, Kistm and Kurnool-Ouddapah canals at the 
re-settlemenis of those districts; and 

(6) Formerly, it was the practice to charge the rates settled 
for irrigated lands on lands irrigated by wells, where such wells 
were situated within a distance of tjen yards of a Government, source 
of irrigation although the Government had incurred no expense 
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in ainViTifr the wells; the justification for this source was that the 
wells derived their water-supply by percolation from the Govem- 
raent source; under recent orders, however, such lands are no 
longer assessed as irrigated and the cultivator is allowed to enjoy 
the benefit of irrigation from his well free of any additional charge. 

Procedure of settlement 

75. Pfelmimry.—1:h.e detailed operations performed by the 
Settlement Department in effecting the settlement of a district 
are as follows — ^Tn the first instance a general view of the distriei 
is obtained. Particulars of climate, rainfall, physical features of 
the different tracts or divisions, information relating to its past 
history, its years of plenty or famine, its land tenures, mode e! 
taxation and the causes of gradual progress are obtained from the 
Gollector’s records. The relative values of such sources of irriga- 
tion as the various tracts possess are estimated. A general idea 
of the prevailing .soils is obtained and at the same time informa- 
tion is gathered as to how different tracts are affected by roads, 
canals, markets, towns and sea port. The methods of cultivation, 
the crops grown, marketing methods adopted and the wages of 
agricultural labourers are also enquired into. 

Glassification of soils. — ^Mr. Newill, the first Director of Settle- 
ment divided the soils into five series as follows : — 

(1) The alluvial and exceptional, which includes the rich 
soils in the deltas of the great rivers, garden and other soils, 
permanently improved by long working. 

(2) The regar or black cotton soil. 

(3) The red ferruginous soil. 

(4) The Calcareous soil, originating from underground 
strata of chalk or lime. 

(5) The Arenaceous soil (more or less pure sand on the sea 
coast). 

These were adopted as they answered the requirements of being 
few in number, simple and well defined and accepted by the local 
people. 

76. Among each series there may be different variations 
depending on their admixture with other constituents like clay or 
sand in varying proportions. So each series is divided into classes, 
the exceptional 'into two, alluvial and permanently improved ; the 
others into three, each known as “clayey”, “loamy” and “sandy”. 
The clayey soils of each series are those containing more than 
two-thirds clay, the “loamy” soils with one-third to two-thirds 
clay and the rest sand and the safidy soils with more than two- 
thirds sand. In these groupings allowances are made for the 
presence of deleterious substances which affect fertility, by sub- 
dividing each class into sorts according as the soil is "good”, 
"bad”, and “ordinary”. At first the number of ®)rts in a class 
was only two but experience proved such a scale to be too inelastic 
and the number was increased first to three and then to five 
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.nameljj best^ ; good,' ordinary,, inferior, . and worst. In determine 
i]ig the classilication the soil is turned up to a depth of about 9 
inches. One yard is considered to 'be the proper depth for the 
surface soil, and if it is les3;thaii;thisy .th^ actual depth is noted 
as well 0 .S the nature of the sub-soil. The ' classification of each 
field is noted on a village map and in a register. For irrigated 
lands the classification is' still dnore elaborate, because, these lands 
are again subdivided into a number of groups according to the 
na-fure and efficiency of the sources of irrigation from which (he 
lands derive their supply of xvater and lands falling under each 
of these groups are classed under the various varieties of soil. The 
classification of soils is indicated in the following table : — 

Swies of soils. Classes. Sorts. 


1 . .Vlliiviftl and exceptional 

2. Regar or black c-otfcon 

3. Red ferruginons 

4-. Oalcareotta . . . . 

5. Arenaceous 


f (a) alluvial, and 

(ft) permanently impro. 

L 

■■"I (a) clayey, 

}• (6) loamy, and 

■■J (c) sandy 


{a) best, 

(ft) good, 

(c) ordiimry, 

(d) inferior, and 
(r) worst. 


Grain outturn . — The second step is to ascertain the grain out- 
turn from each class of soil. The same bind of crop is not always 
grown on the same soil nor on the same held from year to year. 
It is therefore necessary to choose one or more standard grains to 
represent the genei'al or average produce. The crop most exten- 
sively grown on irrigated lands is paddy. On dry lands several 
varieties of food-grains are grovm and the crop cultivated on the 
largest area according to the cultivation accounts is usually 
selected as the standard, or more often two crops are taken, the 
areas under other crops being presumed for settlement pui-poses 
to be cultivated with one or other of these according to the relative 
value of the crop. A fair average outturn of the standard grain 
is then ascertained per acre of each class and sort of soil and this 
is called the “grain outturn.” The criterion of such outturns is 
experience, and this is sought in experiments by the officers of the 
settlement and agricultural departments, in the knowledge 
acquired during long years of service by Tahsildars and similar 
officers of the Government, in the records of produce entered in 
the old village accounts and in the admissions of ryots. The 
actual experiments consist in reaping, threshing and measuring 
the crop upon small areas in selected fields. The number of such 
crop-cutting experiments per district has exceeded several 
thousands. 

77. The commutation price and cost of cultivation . — ^The grain 
ontluras are next commuted into money. The commutation price 
is fixed on an average of the prices for a long series of years, so 
as to ensure that the advantages of good and disadvantages of had 
years may be balanced . Fifteen per cent is then allowed for market- 
ing charges. For the earlier settlements, the averages taken were 
based on the prices of the 30 years from 1845 to 1864. Bui since 
1885, the period has been altered Mfo twenty non-famine years 
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immediately preceding each settlement. From the results obtain- 
ed by applying the commutation rate a deduction of 1/16 to J is 
usually allowed on aecoimt of vicissitudes of season and for the 
fact that the survey areas or fields include small extents of 
un cropped land, such as irrigation channels. Against the average 
value of the produce thus determined has to be set off the cost of 
cultivation, the estimation of which is the most difficult and the 
most conjectural of the various steps in connection with the 
settlement. The cultivation expenses are computed and these 
are deducted from the value of the total outturn. This gives the 
net produce and half of this or rather less than half is taken as 
Government demand. The straw is usnalty taken .as a set off 
against the item “feed of bullocks”. 

For purposes of simplicity and to avoid multiplication of rates, 
the classes and sorts of soil which have been found by experience 
to yield alike or very nearly so, are arranged in grades called 
“tarams”. The values of half the net produce of the different 
classes and sorts of soil falling in the same grade are very nearly 
equal. Only one rate of assessment is therefore paid for each 
grade and their rates are adjusted so that the descent from the 
highest to the lowest may be by a uniform amount in each grade. 
As soils possess different productiTO powers when irrigated and dry, 
two scales of “ tarams ” are adopted. A third scale of rates Is 
adopted for the garden lands of Malabar and South Kanara. 
Proximity to markets, and communication facilities are all taken 
into consideration and villages are arranged in groups generally 
two or three for a district, according to circumstances. The 
irrigation sources are also arranged in classes according to the 
nature of the water-supply and the assessments are correlated 
taking all these factors into account. As a result there are 89 
rates in the wet scale ranging from As. 12 to Es. 15 per acre 
and 61 in the dry varying from As. 2 to Es. 11 per acre. In 
Malabar there are 7 garden rates ranging from Ee. 1 to Es. 7 per 
acre. 

78. Settlement register and pattas . — The final accounts after 
settlement are entered in the settlement' register, which is the founda- 
tion of the whole revenue administration. It contains information 
regarding every holding large or small. Prom the register a ledger 
is prepared which gives the personal account of each ryot with the 
Government. A copy of the personal account is also given to the 
ryot which is the “patta”. The introduction of settlement is 
effected by the issue of pattas to those entitled to them and this 
is one of the most important parts of the process of settlement. 
The pattas are issued to the rightful owners of the lands. On an 
average a district consists of over a million fields with over a lakh 
and a half of ryots. The interval between settlement and resettle- 
ment is 80 years. During that period neither the grain outturns 
nor the commutation rates are altered. But under the rvotwari 
system each cultivator is firae to hold or relinquish wbalever fields 
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lie likes ^ or to take up otlier available fields; ' Deductions have some- 
times to be made from the total assessment. There must be there- 
fore an anmml settling up of accounts with the ryot* This is 
called tile annual jamabandi. This enables the settlement registers 
to l>e corrected and kept xip to date. The assessments in the various 
dist]*iets of the Province were revised from 1862 io 1898. 
Malabar and South Kanara were the last io be dealt with. 
Throiigliout this period of the initial settlemeni.s, prices were 
steadily rising and consequently.the assessments, even though based 
on the prices of 20 non-farnina years previous to tlie year of settle- 
ment, were higher than the rates they replaced, dhie settlements 
were for 80 years and as each settlement expired rhe question of its 
revision was taken up. Eesettlement consists in a revision of the 
rates of assessment based on change in prices, means of communica« 
tion, accessibility to markets and in the improvement in the 
quality of iTTigation, soni’ces since the original settlement. As a 
rule the ,rate>s are raised or lowered all round in defined tracts by 
the same percentage. The main economic factor has bean the 
continuous rise in prices, excluding famine years, since the 
original settlement. Tlierefore resettlement in practice has meant 
an increase in assessment. 

79. Recent changes in Land Remnm Policy , — ^Beginning froni 
this century, resettlement operations were carried on from time 
to time in the districts where the 30-year period had been specified, 
and enhaiicements of land assessment were made. The percentage 
enhancements were generally between 9 and 25. Such enhance- 
menis w-ere regulated by executive rules and evoked strong public 
feeling. In their report on the Government of India Bill in 1918, 
the Joint Select Committee recommended legislation embodying 
the main principles on wdiich the assessment of these lands should 
be ))ased. Since the introduction of the Mont ford Reforms, the 
demand for such legislation became insistent. A draft Bill was 
prepared by the Board of Revenue in 1921 and was examined by 
a committee of officials and non-officials. In 1924 this Bill was 
ini, induced in the Legislative Council with a new clause, to the 
effect tliat the increase in the rate proposed at resettlement should 
not exceed 18| per cent of the previous rate. The Bill was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Council at the first reading and the proposal 
io limit the percentage enhancement to 18| per cent did not 
therefore become law% But on a review of the position the Govern- 
ment decided that in future resettlement enhancement of rates on 
the basis of rise in prices only should not exceed 18| per cent. 
This decision was given retrospective effect in respect of the 
resettlement enhancements previously made in the districts of 
Taiifore, Bellary and Anantapur .(black soil area). After 1930 the 
economic depression increased the burden of the land tax and the 
Government had to order Buspensions and later remissions of the 
enhancements. In 1937, the Government ordered that no resettle- 
ment operations should he 'initiated, -and that - those already in 
progress should he suspended-^ excepting ihose which were carried 
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on for purposes other than i-eassessriaent. In the same year, in 
order to reduce the burden of the land tax, the Government proposed 
to introduce a Bill to fix standard rates of assessment payable on 
land and ro make those rates unalterable except ])y a vote of the 
TiCgislaturc. For this purpose the ryotwari tracts were grouiied 
under three heads. The first group included tracts in respect of 
which the prices prevailing over a number of years subsequent to 
1904-03 (the year in which the abnormal rise in prices started) 
entered into the calculation of the resettlement commutation rates. 
The standard rates for those tracts were to be the then current rates 
of assessment reduced by the entire percentage enh.nneement at 
the last resettlement. The second group included tracts in respect 
of which the prices of only a few years immediately succeeding 
1904-05, i.e., up to 1908-09 entered into the calculation of the 
resettlement commutation rates. The standard rates of assess- 
ments in those tracts were to be the current rates of assessment 
reduced by one-half of the percentage enhancement imposed at the 
last resettlement. The third group comprised tracts not included 
in the first two groups and the rates of assessment there were to 
continue at the current rates without any reduction. The Bill was 
not praeeeded with as the Congress Ministry resigned. 

The inam tenure 

80. “ Inams ” ai’e beneficial tenures and are traceable to remote 
antiquity in India. During the time of the Hindu rulers it was 
the custom to grant assignments of land revenue free or at low 
quit-rents for all kinds of purposes like payment to troops, civil 
officers, maintenance and support of temples and their servants, 
charitable institutions and rewards for public service. The Muslim 
rulers also .continued this custom of granting beneficial tenures 
for various puj-poses. These assignments were called jagirs. The 
Jagirs, however, reverted to the State on the death of the grantee, 
unless renewed by a new gi-ant, as it was the established policy 
of the Muslim rulers not to alienate the rights of the Government 
in the soil in perpetuity. The only exceptions were when lands 
were alienated for religious endowments and as grants to holy 
men and celebrated scholars. These were called milk- grants 
which gave perpetual title to the grantee. During the early period 
of the East India Company rule, the Government of the day. 
following the custom of the country, adopted the practice of 
rewarding meritorious service by grants of jagirs. The custom 
gr^ually fell into disuse under instructions from the Court of 
Directors in 1829, who directed that money pensions should he 
preferred to grants of land on all ordinary oecasipns and that grants 
of land should be made only under special circumstances. 

The total area nnder inams in this Province is 6,872,896 acres. 
These inams or manyams are in hereditary and perpetual occupa- 
tion, Whenever a ruler made, a ^ant of land he gave a deed evi- 
dencing, it, which contained particedars of the donor’s genealogy, 
the description and nature of the ■ grant, the people or person on 
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whom it was conferred, the objects for which the grant was made, 
and the conditions of the grant. The deed also contained the 
imprecations on violators of the grant and was properly witnessed. 
These were generally engraved on copper plates or slabs of stone. 
In the earlier periods these grants were made by the sovereign only, 
but towards the end of the Mnghal period when the central 
authority disintegrated, various petty chiefs assumed the power of 
granting Imneficial tenures for numerous miscellaneous purposes. 
Tnams were obtained even by collusion with 'Revenue officers. 

Kinds of inams 

81. Inams ai'e found scattered in ryoiwari as well as in zamin- 
dari areas. 

' There are three types of inams in the zamindaris of this 
Province, the excluded inams, post-settlement inams and included 
inams. The excluded inams are those inams excluded from the 
assessments of the zamindaris during the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, under section 4 of Eegulation XXV of 1802. The 
post-settlement inams are those created by the landholders after 
the Permanent Settlement. They are considered invalid under 
sections 4 and 12 of the Permanent Settlement Eegulation. Even, 
if they were considered valid, it was limited to the lifetime of the 
grantee. The last is the “ Included ” inams. These inams were 
taken into the assets of the zamindari during the Permanent Settle- 
ment. They formed part of the Permanent Settlement. When 
the Permanent Settlement Eegulation was passed in 1802, the first 
step taken was to exclude the inamdars from the scope of that 
regulation and base their title on actual possession. Eegulation 
XXXI of 1802 was passed simultaneously which covered these 
inams. This regiilation provided for the investigation of the title 
of the inamdars and other similar gi’antees, and their liability to 
pay any revenue to Government, and for the fixing of the amount 
payable. The preamble to the regulation declared that in con- 
formity with ancient usages, the Government reserved to itself 
the actual proprietary right of lands of every description and that 
any alienations effected without the consent and authority of the 
Government -were violations of that right. It added that those 
who had made such unauthorized encroachments, colludinff with 
local officers, would have their titles ascertained. * According to 
clause 2 of the regulation all grants of land exempt from payruent 
of revenue and made previous to the following dates were held to 
be valid, provided the then incumbents or their ancestors had 
obtained and held actual possession of the said lands and jagirs : — 

(1) In the Northern Circars prior to 26th February 1768. 

(2) In the Carnatic and Tanjbre prior to 12th July 1792. 

(.8) In Baramahal, Salem; T)indigul and Malabar prior to 

1«th March 1792. 

(4) In the Ceded districts prior to 12th October 1800. 

* EofsoH of tbe Madran' UfifcateB T. 

; , r 
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Though pro'\hsioii was made for the validation of the inams in 
clauses 2 and 3 of Eegulation XXXI of 1802, no action was taken 
for a long time to investigate the titles. The necessity for the 
investigation arose only at the time of the settlement of the ryotwari 
lands when it was necessary to exempt these inam lands from 
assessment. In 1858 an Inam Commissioner was appointed to 
investigate into inam titles and grant title deeds. But between 
1802 and 1858, a number of disputes had arisen, Inams granted 
for special purposes were not utilized for the purposes for winch 
they had been granted. It was necessary to prevent such misuse, 
and Eegulation IV of 1831 was passed which prohibited such mis- 
use and Eegulation XXXI of 1836 extended the provisions of this 
enactment to the grants made by earlier rulers or native Govern- 
ments. The Inam Commissioner compiled an inam register. 
As a result of various enquiries, the inams were classified as 
follows • 

fl) Those held for the support of religious institutions and 
for service.*? connected therewith, 

(2) those held for the purpose of public utility, 

(3) those held for the support of works of irrigation yielding 
public revenue, 

(4) ; those held by Brahmans and other religions classes for 
their personal benefit, 

(5) those held by the families of poligars and those who 
filled hereditary offices under former Governments, 

(6) those held by the kinsmen, dependants and followers 
of former poligars and zamindars, 

(7) those held by persons connected with the former general 
police of the country, 

(8) those held for village revenue and police service, and 

(9) those held by artisans of various descriptions for serviee.s 
due to village communities, 

82. After the appointment of the Inam Commissioner in 1858 
the Board of Eevenue issued a rule regarding the basis for tlie 
investigation of the inams. It .stipulated that the inamdars should 
have been in possession of the inam for a period of 60 years before 
1868 to constitute a valid title. Thus the principle of the inam 
settlement was “ long possession Long possession both afforded 
an evidence of right and also constituted a motive for the Govern- 
ment not to interfere. In the conversion of the various imperrecl; 
inam tenures the rate of . commutation was fixed with reference- to 
rhe benefits eonfeiTed. In a minute Sir Charles Trevelyan stated 
iliat ” when a family has for two generations bought and .sold and 
borrowed and lent and married and brought up children to a certain 
position in .society, on the strength of the possession of a particular 
estate, I can conceive no stronger title in reason or equity to the 
property of that estate. I therefore propose that when it 'shall be 
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provided tliat land has been in the possession of a person for fifty 
years without the payment of land-tax, such length of possession 
shall be held to be a good title for that laud as inam, whatever may 
have been the origin of possession.” 

The settlement of the inams and the general survey and settle- 
ment then in progress w'ere closely inter-related. The land revenue 
of a village could not be fixed until the claims for exemption of 
land tax had been examined and adjudicated upon, while on the 
other hand, the inams could not be considered as finally settled 
until it had been ascertained by actual survey that the tax free land 
corresponded \vitli -^vliat had been admitted to be entitled to be so 
lield. Therefore the enquiry into inams j)receded survey and the 
re-assessmeirt of the laud revenue. The Inam Commissioner vali- 
dated titles and issued title deeds to inamdars lawfully in possession 
for fifty years before the appointment of the Commissioner and 
reserved others or commuted them for money pensions. One of the 
main functions of the Commissioner was the ‘‘ enfranchisement ” 
of inams. In the case of inams held foi: personal benefit, it was 
left to the option of the holder to retain it, if he chose, subject to 
the terms of the teniu'e, but he Avas prohibited from alienating the 
same. At the same time he was allowed to “ enfranchise ’’ it 
and convert it as his personal inoperty by paying a quit-rent, i.e., 
a favourable rate. luams Aveve thus divided into — 

(1) Unenfranchised inams, 

(•2) enfranchised inams, 

(3) enfranchised but liable to jodi or quit-rent, and 
(1) enfranchised, rent being commuted or redeemed. 

After the enfranchisement of all the inams, the Inam Commis- 
sioner issued title deeds for the inams and they were passed and 
A'alidated by the Inams Act IV of 1862 and 1866. By the enfran- 
chisement the Government sm-rendered its reversionary right, for a 
quit-rent or jodi, and transferred the indefeasible rights of property 
le the grantee. 


The Malabar Tenancy System 

83. The land tenures prevalent in Malabar are peculiar to that 
tract. It is the only part of the Province where a really complicated 
tenancy problem exists. It may therefore be examined in some 
detail. The main division is between the landlord called “ Jamni ” 
and the tenants of whom there are several descriptions with varying 
rights. Of these the principal ones are in local terms called 
‘‘ kanam ”, ” kuzhikanam ” and ” verumpattam The use of 
technical terms cannot easily be avoided in the discussions connected 
with Malabar Tenures, as their ultimate foundations are set on 
legal conceptions and form thfi very spirit of the jural relationship 
between landlord and tenant.- ” Kanam ’’ is described as mortgage’ 
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with poissessioii, the liiortgaigee, i.e., the kaiiaoudar recoveriug 
interest on the money he has advanced to the landlord from the 
produce of the land and paying a portion of the net profits as rent 
to the landlord. It thus partakes of the character of a lease and a 
mortgage. Sometimes the one chai'acter predominates, sometimes 
the other. In a kanam lease, the lease is the substantial thing, the 
security being a minor matter as in South Malabar. In the case 
of a kanam mortgage, the amount advanced is substantial, the 
“ michavaram ” or rent being but a trifle as in North Malabar 
^ Kanam is now generally a lease for 12 years. The tenant on the 
exphy of the term takes a renewal from the landlord after paying 
a fee and is entitled to hold on for another period of twelve years. 
According to the provision of the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1930, it is 
obligatory on the part of the landlord to grant a renewal on payment 
of a fee which is also fixed by the Act. Kuzhikanam is the moit- 
gage of waste land with a view to its being planted. In the event 
of the tenant failing to reclaim the land, plant trees, or otherwise 


fulfil the conditions of the deed, he can be dispossessed by the 
landlord before the expiration of the period specified. Bat for this, 
there is no difference between this and the kanam tenure. The 
tenant has the right to take a renewal on payment of a stipulated 
fee. Vemmpattam is the name for ordinary lease for a year. 

84. The tenancies in Malabar have been the subject-matter of 
acute controversies and elaborate examination. In 1889, Mi-. 
Logan, the then Collector of Malabar, was appointed Special Com- 
missioner to enquire into agrarian discontent in many parts of 
Malabar. In his report Mr. Logan stated that prior to British 
rule, no private property in the European sense of the term existed 
in Malabar, that Janmam did not import absolute property in the 
soil,- and that the Janmi, “ kanamdar ” and the “ Verumpattam- 
dar ” were in fact co-partners each entitled to one-third share of the 
net produce. He contended that the early English courts had 
misinterpreted the position and had endowed the janmi with powers 
like a landlord of the European type. Mr. Logan’s report was 
circulated to a number of officials and non-officials and was then 
referred to a special commission whose report was later circulated to 
the High Court. Sh Charles Turner, the then Chief Justice, criti- 
cised Mr. Logan’s views in very strong terms. Eirst he denied the 
charge that the Courts had upset the customary relations of janmi 
and “ Kudiyau, ” i.e., tenants. He also questioned Mr. Logan’s 
theories relating to the ownership of the soil. He claimed shat tlie 
Janmi’s right in the soil w'as as complete as it was ever enjoyed by a 
free holder in England and this for some years gave a quietus to the 
controversy. In 1940, the matter was again reviewed by the 
Malabar Tenancy Committee. ^ They stated it has not been pos- 
sible for the committee to come to any unanimous opinion regarding 
the origin of ” janmam ” and " kanam The majority held the 
■view that there was no eyidene® to show' that the Janmi or the 

1 Beport of the Malabar Tenancy OpmBiittee, 1940, Tolume 1, page Ig. 
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landlord wac; tlie absolute owner of tlie .soil and tlie kanam holder 
a mere tenant-at-vviii. As the kanam holder was the occupier, he 
must have been the original owner. In tracing the history they 
suggested that the kanamdar must have acknowledged allegiance 
for his own safety to some Bajah, Local chief or Devasthanam 
tGrodj or Nambudiri Brahman and that the Jaiimam right might 
have originated in that way and might have meant only a sort of 
over lordship and not absolute right to the soil. The fact that ail 
the lauds in Malabar originally belonged in januiam to the Bajahs, 
Devasthanams and Nambudhis gives strength to this conclusion. 
'J’hey could not have actually occupied and cultivated such large 
blocks of laud and therefore original occupation could not have 
been the basis for janmam. It is possible that these opinions 
expressed by the 1940 Committee might have been coloured to 
some extent b}' the pohticai views of some of its members, as the 
committee was overwhelmingly “ tenancy ” in character. Up to 
date the actual right holder to the soil is still a matter of contro- 
■sersy. The “ Janmi ” and “ kanamdars ” have their own stock 
arguments in support of their x-espective views on the question. 

8d. The existence of strained relationship between the iandlox'd 
and the tenant is common the world over and Malabar was never 
ati exception to the rule. The genesis for all the troubles lay in 
the several unwritten “ customs ’’ prevalent in Malabar governing 
the relationsliips between the janmi and the kanamdar. These 
began to be misused and the i-elationship between them became 
stiuined. It has been mentioned earlier that the kanamdar takes 
a renewal from the landlord after paying a fee after which he is 
entitled to hold the land for another period of twelve years. The 
jaumis in tlie early days began to misuse the position and gi’anted 
leases to strangers. The landlox’d’s power of ouster was widely used 
and in many cases, the tenants’ improvements were not properly 
assessed or paid for. I.'he kanam tenants had therefore to hav-c 
recourse, to law courts leading to uncertain judgments and delayed 
compensati(.tus. The tenants started agitation for the protection of 
their interests by the State. The tenancy enactments in the 
neighbouring states of Travancore and Cochin, whei-e the teixures 
were similar to those prevalent in Malabar, acted as eye openers 
to the tenants of Malabar. By an order issued as early as 1829, 
His Highness the Maharaja- of Travancore had declared that by 
established usage in the country, the kanamdar was entitled to 
x’emain in possession <>f the land as long as he paid the rent and 
other customary dues to the Janmi. The order also directed that 
the tenant should pay the Jamni his usual ordinary and extraordi- 
nary dues and that the Janmi should receive the same and let the' 
tenant remain in possession and enjoyment of the property. This 
was reafSrmed and reiterated by Bbyal Proclamation in 1867 and 
by the Janmi-Kudiyan Eegulation of 1896. This last enactment 
(.diiefly aimed at conferring on , the Kanam tenant fixity of tenure' 
by checking capricious evictions and restricting the demand for ,, 
exorbitant rents and renewal fees on the part of the Janmis and 
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securing to fclie latter, punctual payment of rent and otiier cuetoinary 
duey. In the Oocliiii State an enactment on.^ similar lines was 
passed in 1911 In Madras the first Act governing landlord-tejiaiit 
relations was passed in 1887. It provi(h3d ior the payment to ihe 
tenant on eviction of the full value of the irnproveiiients carried out 
by him. -I.liis Act, liow^ever, did not check tiie growing practice 
of evictions. On examining the position the Oo^■er,^meIlt caiue lu 
tile conclusioji that the failure was to some extent due to tlie inade- 
<juacy ol‘ the compensation awarded to the tenants. Ihe Act was 
replaced by Act 1 of 1900, which provided fur adeipiaie compensa- 
tion. Tlie. new Act did tiot improve the position either, because 
wliat the tenant wanted was not compensation on <|iiitting !)ui. 
tJie rigid to continue hi possession of the Jand in peace by paying 
a fair rent. To remedy this uusatisfactury situation a bill was 
introduced in Iho Legislative Council in 1924. It was intended to 
confer fixity of tenure on all kanamdars ami on all cmltivators of 
the soil of certain categories. The bill wus passed in 1926 but tlie 
Govci-oor withheld his assent, as the bill as passed containet! 
“ various jncunsisiencies, ambiguities and otlier grave defects of 
form whi<h would seriously increase litigation and indeed render 
tlie bill unworkal)le in practice if it became an Act ’h In order to 
re-examine the whole question the Govemment appointed a 
committee in 1927 to enquire and report on the disabilities of the 
ienauts in Malabar, the extent of unjustifiable evictions by the 
janinis and tlic necessity for protection to Kanamdars and on 
the best meains of remedjdng their disabilities. The Committee 
after elaborate investigation prepared a caireful report and a draft 
Bill. Their main recommendations were ac<.?epted by the Govern- 
mailt witli. some variations and a Bill was introduced in the local 
legislature and passed as the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1930. The 
Act in the main conferred fixity of tenure on (mltivating verum- 
pattamdars, subject to their paying what has been fixed as fair 
rent, and paying one year’s rent in advance or otlierwise furnishing 
security for the same. Fixity of tenure was conferred on Kanani- 
dars, kuzhikaiiamdars and other intermediaries by enabling them 
to get renewals as a matter of right on pa}Mn.ent of a renewal fee- 
prescribed under the Act. In effecf the Acl; secured for the tenant 
fixity of tenure and fair rent. Within a few vears of the w'orking 
of the Act, however, certain defects in the enactment became appa- 
rent. The Govemment actually gave notice of introduction of a, 
Bill to amend the Act hut on , reeonBideration de(u,ded on a more 
comprehensive legislation. The Malabar Tenancy Coiuinittee in 
1940, examined and reported on the general riuestion of tenancy 
reforms in Malabar. The question was however postponed for tlie 
duratioB of the war. The, provisions of the various enactment^ 
mentioned above give an idea of Ihe relations which existed between 
landlord and tenant in Malabar prior to those enactments and how 
the relations have since been improved. The present consensus of 
opinion, is that further legislation,, is necessary to make their rela- 
tions more cordial. 
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The South Kanara Tenancy System 

a6. The land tenure obtaining in the South Kanara district is 
tile same as the ryotwari tenure obtaming in other parts o£ the 
Province but there are certam special features. Tlie landnoider is 
called wargadar. He may cuicivate the land himself or give it 
on lease to tenants. The tenancy may be for a year in which case 
it is called chalgeni lease, for a term in which case the lease is 
called vayudageni lease or in perpetuity called mulgeni lease. In 
all oases, the rights between the landlord and the tenant are govern- 
ed by the instruments creating the lease. In the absence of special 
provisions in the document the principles embodied in the Transfer 
(if Property Act apply. Chalgenidars and vayrndagenidars have no 
substantial rights in the land which can be mortgaged or alienated 
ia any manner. The mulgenidars’ right is ordinarily heritable and 
has a market value in the same way as the occupancy right of ryots 
having kudiwaram rights in other districts but there may be cases 
restraining alienation or imposing conditions involving forfeiture. 
In such cases the rights of the muigeni lessee may not be worth 
much. Only a very small portion of the a.roa in the district i» 
covered by the muigeni lease. 

Record of Land Rights 

87. In the Province there is only a revenue registry and no 
record of land rights has been attempted. The existing revenue 
legistin- is not evidence of title but a statement of liability to pay 
revenue and is still, in spite of prolonged eftbrts to improve its 
accuracy, notoriously defective. The Courts will not accept the 
entries as evidence." The Registration department registers deeds 
affecting title and by a system of indexing can furnish information 
about the origin of title, but it does not maintain any register of 
title or record of rights. In certain of the proprietary areas and 
zamindaris, record of rights has been prepared under Chapter XI 
of the Estate Land Act of 1908. Under section 164 of the Act, 
the Government have pow-er to order surveys and a record of rights 
in respect of an estate or portion of an ‘estate in the following 
cases : — 

(1) Where the landholder or ryots or a substantial propor- 
tion of them whose interests are affected require the same ,• 

(2) where in the opinion of the Government the preparation 
of such a record will help to avert a serious dispute and maintain 
good relations between landlord and tenant; and 

(3) where the estate is managed by the Crown or is under the 

Court of Wards. , 

The record of rights prepared should generally contain the 
following information : — 

(a) The name of each ryot and of each landholder in the 
estate or portion thereof; ^ ' 

(fc) the name of the ryot or where there is no ryot, the name 
■of, the occupant; •' ■:. . ■■, ^ ■■',,,■■■ \- _ ■ .. 
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(c) the situation and extent and boundaries of the land held 
by the ryot as shown in the survey map of the village ; 

id) whether land is irrigated or dry, double or single crop; 
(e) the rent lawfully payable at the time of the record and 
also whether the rent is permanently payable at a fixed rate or liable 
to be enhanced on the ground of a rise in prices : 

(/) how the rent has been fixed, wdierher by decree or under 
the provisions of this Act or otherwise; 

(p) any right lawfully incident to the holding ; 

(fo) if the rent is gradually increasing rent, the times a> 
which and steps by which it inci-eases; 

ii) if the land is claimed to be held free of rent whether 
rent is actually paid or not and when rent is not paid, whether the 
occupant is entitled to hold the land without any such rent and if 
so entitled, on what authority and the rent payable, if the land were 
liable to rent; and 

(j) the record of irrigation rights ordered and tlie record of 
special rights in the waste land. 

Bestrictions on land alienations 

88. The idea of restricting alienations of land dates back to 1872 
when Mr. justice Melville advocated the need for some restriction 
on transfer of land in the Punjab to prevent land passing from the 
agricultural classes to non-agricultunsts for discharge of debts. The 
position w'as restated in 1886 by Mr. Thorburn,' Financial Com- 
missioner of the Punjab and as a result the Punjab Land Aliena- 
tion Act of 1900 was passed. The Punjab thus became the first 
Province to enact a;,law on land alienation. The Act imposed 
restrictions on alienations of land by cultivating classes to non- 
cultivating classes, and made it obligatory on agriculturists to dis- 
pose of lands among their own class. It resulted in extensive 
benami transactions in the names of agriculturists. Though several 
amendments to the Act w'ere made to prevent such benami trans- 
actions, on the whole the Act cannot be .said to have worked 
satisfactorily in that Province. 

In Madras there are no resti'iotions on alienations of land, 
excepting in the Agency tracts, nor is there any need for the same. 
The reasons are not far to seek. There are no distinct classes in 
this Province who can be termed agricultui’ists as opposed to non- 
agriculturists, Moreover restriction of transfer among a particular 
class of people results immediately in a marked depression in the 
value of land. The majority of a^-iculturists in this Province have 
very small holdings which are mostly uneconomic. Bestrictions on 
alienations will nvi. help them in any way but will make the process 
of consolidation of holdings difficult. In the Agency tracts the 
people are primitive ^and it is considered necessary to prevent them 
from being exploited by; the plainsmen, but the Agency Land 
Transfer Act does not prevent the plainsmen from taking a mort- 
gage of the actoal crop and so is in effect infructuous. 
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Holdings of land 

89. Madras is a Province of small holdings. The area of culti- 
vated land per cultivator is o-99 acres and the average size of a 
bolding is 4-5 acres. The number of cultivated acres per farmer 
and the average size of holdings m the various Provinces in India 
in 1931 were as follows : — 



Number of 

Average size 

, Province. , 

oultivat'^d ac es 

of he'd! :gs 


per oulti' aSor. 

iu aeies. 

Bombay ■ , . . . 

16-8 

11-7 

Central Provinces 

12-03 

8-6 

Punjab . 

8-8 

7-2 

Madras . . ■ ■ ■ . . ■ : 

6-99 

4-6 

Bengal 

3-97 

2-4 

Assam 

3-4 

about 2-0 

Unifed Provinces 

3-3 

6-0 

Biiiar and Orissa 

2-96lBetween4&5 

Sind 


38-7 


The distribution of pattas among the various groups classified 
on the basis of their assessment is given below : — 


Classification of hoidings in Madras Presidency, Fasli 1350 


Amount of assessment paid. 

Vumber of pattas, 
single and joint- 

Area. 

Average 

area* 

■ (1) ■ 

(2) 

(«) 

4) 

LtJSiS than Rc. i ■ .. ' , .... ' .■.■■■ 

1,465,575 

928,778 

0-63 

.\bove Re. i and below Rs. 10 

3.652,536 

10,326,170 

2*83 

„ Rs. 10 and below Rs. 30 

1,156.992 

7,585,557 

6*56 

,, Rs. 30 and below Rs. oO 

234,049 

2.0t>0,4^ t 

U‘28 

.. Rs. 50 and below Rs. 100 . . 

.120,102 

2;405.432 

' 20-03 

Hs, 100 and below Rs. 250 . . 

.44,949 

1,783,712 

39-6S 

„ Rs. 250 and below Rs. 500 . . 

9,973 

793,800 

79-59 

B,s. 300 and below R?. 1,000 . . 

2,679 

; 535,175 ■ 

199*76 

..... Rs. 1.000 ■ ... 

2,009 

0304-03 

304-54 


6,689,824 

27,639,504 

4-13 


0.0. Out of 27,639, 504 acres of cultivated land in the ryotwari 
area in Madras, nearly two-thirds of the area is distributed 
among 6,276,103 pattadars. The total number of pattas, single 
and joint, number 6,689,824, in other words 94 per cent of 
the pattadars hold nearly 2/3 of the cultivated area of the Province 
and they pay an assessment of less than Es- 30 each. Their average 
holding ranges from 0'63 to 6'66 acres with a mean of 3 acres. 
Thus a substantial number of holdings in the Province are 
unecononiic and their produce is not enough to maintain the ryots’ 
family and the minimum livestock required for cultivation purposes. 
The total number of pattas paying an assessment of over Es. 100 
is 59,670 which is less than one per cent of the total number of 
pattas. This one per cent of the pattadars own nearly 14 per cent 
of the cultivated area. Their holdings vary from 40 acres to 305 

i ’ Tl» Indian Knrai Problem by Sir ManiJalB, Ifanavati, page 147. 
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acres with a mean of 63 acres. These are the bigger land owniug 
classes of the Province. When the position of “ iioidings ” in the 
various districts is examined, it is found that South Aicot has the 
largest number of pattas totalling over 7 lakhs for a total cultivated 
area of 1,659,291 acres. The average area per patta in this district 
is 2*25 acres, the smallest average for the Province. North Arcot 
closely follows with an average of 2-5 acres per patta. Out of the 
24 districts (excluding Madras) 18 districts have holdings whose 
average acreages are under 5 acres, four districts have average hold- 
ings between 5 and 10 acres. Bellary and the Niighis have average 
holdings above 10 acres. 

Trends of holdings 

91. There is a definite tendency for the number of holdings in 
the Province to increase. The total number of holdings in the 
three preceding quinquennial periods is as follows 

Fasli 1340 .. .. .. 6,667,278 

I’asiri345 6,169.582 

lasli 1350 6,689,824 

The increase in the total number of pattas during the o-year 
period from fasli 1340 to 1345 was 602,304 and that from 1345 to 
1350 was 520,242. In both cases the increase is about 9 per cent. 
Every year the number of pattas is increasing by one lakh and 
the population by one million. Prom the examination of the 
position in individual district it is found that in the 5-year period 
ending with fasli 1350, the number of pattas in Malabar has 
increased astonishingly, from 282,671 to 430,995, or 148,324 
in five years. In the other districts the increase is normal. 

Subdivision, Fragmentation and Consolidation of holdings. 
Causes of fragmentation 

92. Subdivision is the division of the property among those 
entitled to share it. It does not by itself necessitate separation on 
land, though generally this follows from subdivision. Pragmenta- 
tion refers to the manner in which the land held by an individual 
or an undivided family is scattered throughout the village area 
in plots separated by land in possession of others. 

Fragmentation of land is brought about by the laws of inheri- 
tance prevalent in this country. When a ryot owning twenty 
acres of land in different places dies and iiis property is divided 
among his four sons it is usual for them to insist on separate portions 
fro^ each block situated in the different places. This is accepted 
to be a safe procedure and is the result of their desire to share the 
good and the bad land equally. Population increase also aids in 
the process. When a family grows in 2 or 3 generations, the total 
holdings of the family also get inci’eased by division among the 
heirs. Thus generally under Indian conditions fragmentation of 
holdings is the consequence both of the laws of inheritance and 
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the pressure of population. The revenue and the land tenure 
systems actively assist in the process or more correctly, have been 
framed to suit the sentiment and traditions of the population and 
allowing for such fragmentation. ’ “ The essence of the ryotvvari 
system which is in force in this Province is that each individual 
holder of land pays land revenue in proportion to the extent of his 
holding and to the quality of the soil. The Government look to him 
independently for the payment of such assessment and in conse- 
quence, does not prevent him, but, on the other hand actively 
assists him in subdividing the land according to his enjoyment." 

“ ^Fragmentation of holdings is not peculiar to ‘Indian 
Agriculture ’. It occurs in France where the law of inheritance 
operates in the same direction.” It is recorded that in some parts 
of France fragmentation goes to such an extent that the individual 
share is reduced to a single vine in a vineyard or a tuft of lucerne 
in the pasture. The problem, however, cannot be said to be so 
acute as it is in India as France has deliberately attempted to 
control growth of population. In parts of Germany and Switzer- 
land, the evils of fragmentation have been very marked. The 
position in Japan and China is also not much better. ®In China 
“ it consists of anything from five to forty scattered squares, oblong 
strips, wedges and corners of land, scattered over hedgeless fields 
and sometimes at a distance of more than a mile from each other.” 
" When a population as large as that of China is struggling for 
a foothold on an area which is already fully occupied and which 
in the view of some authorities is actually contracting, the multi- 
plication of dwarf holdings is, in the absence of a deliberate policy 
to counteract it, the inevitable consequence. The results of 
economic pressure have been further intensified by the rule of 
prescribing equal partition of property among heirs.” 

Evi's of fragmentation 

93. In a country like India where the holdings are already small 
and in the margin of doubtful economy, fragmentation certainly 
worsens .the situation and affects productive' efficiency. In ail 
agriculture, there is a minimum unit for efficient production- which 
may widely vary, depending on the type of farming adopted. ■ In 
many respects we have to admit that we have reached the smallest 
economic unit of production. When even this minimum ■ unit 
is scattered in different places it certainly affects agricultural pro- 
duction. “ * Fragmentation involves endless waste of time, 
money and effort, it restrains the cultivators from attempting 
irdprovemenis, it enforces uniformity of cropping and especially 
restricts the growing of fodder crop in the period when cattle are 
usually sent' out to graze on the fields.” 

’ Boval Crtnim’Bsion on Afrinnltare >n (Erldenoe), Vblnme IH, page S64. 

* . Apnrfenlttire — -R. D. Tiwwu 64. 

^ ILancI and In. 

’ ' Royal Commisslan. on fa Jndfa, 19:^6 (Abyldgad p&ge 
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Apart from the fragmentation in the holding, fragmentation 
of cultiyation is also a common feature. This arises when the 
tenant class unable to rent all they wish from single owners, 
search the village for more land for cultivation. In Madras, frag- 
mentation of holdings is not so acute as elsewhere, but the existence 
of one and half million tenants must result in much dispersal ol 
cultivation. 

In some respects, it is argued, that fragmentation of holding■:^ 
is an advantage. * It is said “ where agriculture still depends a 
great deal upon rainfall and where all varieties of soil are met with, 
sand, loam and clay, the scattered holdings may not be a. boge\ 
as it appears. Scattered holdings are an insurance against the 
uncertainties of agricultm-e under the peculiar conditions of Indian 
I'ainfall. ” Based on this argument some suggest that a moderate 
amount of fragmentation of lands based on different soil areas of 
varying degrees of fertility, which makes rotation of crops possi- 
ble or insures the farmer to a certain extent against the vagaries 
of the monsoon, may be justified. 

These arguments are to some extent far fetched. The vari- 
ation in the climatic conditions within the limits of one village 
certainly must be very little. "With regard to variations in soil, 
the advantages of fragmentation are more than offset by the dis- 
advantages. 

Fragmentation in Madras 

94. There are no reliable statistics to show the extent to which 
fragmentation of agricultural land has proceeded in this Province. 
The only available statistics are those relating to holdings dis- 
cns,sed earlier. Lands in the ryotwari areas are held under 

pattas ” and the patta may be in the name of a single individual 
or Jointly in the names of several. During the last 3 decades there 
is a tendencv on the part of the small holdings to become smaller 
as indicated by the statistics of the number of holdings and their 
extent. Prom this alone, it is not possible to deduce any con- 
clusions with regard to the economic holdings of the pattadar. A 
man may hold more than one patta and a joint pattadar mav in 
addition have a patta or pattas standing in his name alone. More- 
over the smaller holders may have some subsidiary occunation as 
agricultural labourers or as lessees working in others’ fields. Apart- 
from giving the size of the holding the figures do not afford 
anv idea of the extent of fragmentation and it >s just possible that 
a tiny holding may itself be fragmented and held in diffei-ent 
places. , , 

History of eonso’Matlon 

95. The problem of fragmentation of holdings has been con- 
gidered in this Province from early days. In 1911, the Government 
considered the question of restriction of subdivision of holdings below 
a fixed oninimum area but came to the conclusion that there 

t FfeMs In hv E. K* Mtikerfm 

» Life Labour in B, Hbukla, 
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were weighty reasons against any attempts ia this direction. 
They were chiefly influenced by the view that “ a record of indi- 
vidual holdings is an essential part of the ryotwari system and 
that all inaccuracies in the record, must, to. a greater or less degree, 
operate as an impediment to the revenue administration.” It 
must be remembered that at that time the G-ovemment considered 
only the question of subdivision of holdings and not fragmen- 
latJon ; but fragmentation is the physical consequence of the legal 
right of subdivision of landed property. It will be generally 
noticed, howe\'er, that the two expressions are loosely used as 
synonymous. 

Public attejicion was drawn to the problem by a resolution 
moved in the Madras Legislative Council in 1917. The resolution 
read ‘ ‘ This Council recommends that His Excellency the Governor 
in Council be pleased to consider the desirability of checking the 
minute subdivision of agricultural lands in this Presidency.” The 
Government accepted the resolution and undertook to consider the 
matter. At that time Mr. Keatinge, the then Director of Agri- 
culture in Bombay, was attempting to form economic holdings in 
that Province. In his report on the subject he dealt in detail 
with the causes and economic evils of fragmentation of holdings. 
He also indicated how in other countries similar causes had pro- 
duced similar results and w'hat remedial measm-es had been taken 
by them to meet the evil. Copies of his report and draft Bill 
were circulated in this Province with a view to ascertaining how 
far the proposed legislation could be made applicable to the hold- 
ings in this Province. The Bombay Bill was only permissive 
in its character and provided for the formation of economic hold- 
ings by the Collector and also for the framing of special rules of 
succession in regard to them. The result of the circulation of 
the report and the Bill was disappointing. Neither the ryots nor 
the officials were in favour of the legislation. Some of the objec- 
tions according to the Board of Eevenue were — ’ 

(1) There would be the utmost difSculty in determining for 
the purpose of the Bill what constitutes an ” economic holding ”, 
the value of land varying as it does, according to the nature of the 
crops it can produce, the method of its cultivation, climate, the 
standard of comfort of the owner and so forth. 

(2) The Bill aims at creating a vast mass of petty impartible 
holdings all over the country in defiance of the whole social system 
of Hindus and Muslims alike. ; 

(3) Its operation would, as a rule, be confined to those fami- 
lies which are rich enough 'to; compensate rach members as are 
excluded from the economic holding, that is to say, to the very 
eases in which there is the least need for any special arrangements. 
In so far as the Bill could he applied to iwor families it must tend 
to create a landless proletariat which is always a danger and 
doubly so in a country where industries are so little developed that 
they cannot absorb the snrphss agricultural population, 
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(4) It would afford an opportunity to co-sharers to effect 
collusive registration for the purpose of defrauding creditors. 

(5) Its general effect would be to impair the credit of the 
agricultural classes. 

(6) All transactions relating to land would be complicated 
by the question whether the condition of impartibility existed. 

(7) It would involve the revenue establishment in trouble- 
some and often infructuous inquiries on applications for creating 
economic holdings and on complaints that the rule of imparti- 
bility had been bn ken. 

(8) It would undoubtedly prove a fertile source of strife in 
families. 

06. The Government were not prepared to undertake legislation 
even of a permissive character. The Board was instructed to 
consider the possibility of carrying out an experiment for the 
rearrangement of holdings by consent in some typical villages in 
a district in which special staff was engaged on adangal revision 
prior to resettlement. The experiment was attempted in Triehino- 
]ioly. The Special Settlement Officer after trying the experiment 
for some time reported : “ An attempt has been made to get ryots 
to rearrange their holdings at the time of the hea.ring of objections 
to rough pattas, but nothing has come of it. The fact is regretted, 
but I do not think that under present conditions anything ever will 
come out of it. These small pieces of land which it is desired to 
redistribute vary largely in fertility and value and are inconvenient 
for cultivation by different ryots. To effect a just and equal re- 
distribution of these lands among the ryots and, what is more, 
to persuade these people who are by nature suspicious and opposed 
to innovations that the distribution is a just one and to their 
advantage, is an extremely difficult task, and it is a task that can 
only be attempted with any prospect of success by an officer of 
status sufficientlv high to inspire confidence, who has ample time 
to sit down in villages, make himself known to the people, gain 
their confidence and, in fact, make himself a regular missionary 
preaching the benefits of consolidation of fragmented holdings.” 

The Government then considered that, “ so far as this Presi- 
dency is concerned, the problem is beset with difficultie,s and that i< 
is not capable of such an easy solution as misrht appear at fir.st 
sight. The proposal runs contrary to the traditions and practices 
of the smaller holders of land. There are again eases in whicli 
subdivision is inevitable, e.g., where part of a holding is transferred 
or a joint holding is divided among th*e joint pattadars. Eefusal to 
subdivide to such cases will result to hampering dealing.s to land 
and merely increase confusion between real and nominal owners. 
Begislation to such matters is out of the question ; and any attempt 
to discourage subdivision below a certain limit by the levy of a 
prohibitive fee or otherwise iS; likely to be resented. So lono- as 
subdivisions have to go on for ofte' reason or another any attempt: 
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at consolidation of existing fragmented holdings is bound to fail 
and it will serve no useful purpose to allow the time of Settlement 
Officers to be wasted over it.” The Government accepted the 
conclusions arrived at by the Settlement Officer and directed that 
the experiment be discontinued. It was the Government’s consi- 
dered opinion that the evil rested with the people themselves and 
that the problem would have to be solved by educatmg the ryot on 
the evils of fragmentation. A pamphlet was accordingly prepared 
by the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies in 1920 and pubhshed by 
the Publicity Bureau. The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in 
1928 recommended that the only measure that appeared to promise 
relief from the evils arising from fragmentation was a process of 
consolidation by which striking results had been achieved in the 
Punjab through the agency of the Co-operative Department. In 
this connexion they I'eferred to an Act passed in the Central Provin- 
ces which gave power to holders of not less than two-thirds of the 
occupied area to agree to the preparation of a scheme of consolida- 
tion. The scheme, when confirmed, became binding on all the 
permanent holders. The Commission suggested that such legis- 
lation might prove of value. The subject was again taken up. 
Official opinion was inclined to the view that “ there is no doubt 
that fragmented holdings involve some waste of time and labour, 
but there is no sign that as a consequence of this, land is going 
out of cultivation or that the development of irrigation by wells is 
impeded ” or that the excessive bunding involved caused a waste 
of land which are among the practical difficulties experienced in 
the Punjab. Well irrigation in Madras is chiefly confined to a 
small number of acres under valuable crops and is not handicapped 
by the fact that the holdings are not extensive. Excessive sub- 
division and fragm.entation are most prevalent in the deltas where 
bunds are an incidence of paddy cultivation. Fragmentation is 
considered to be an advantage in the deltas, where transplantation 
is the rush season and it is a disadvantage for a ryot to have all his 
lands in one block which has to be transplanted at the same time. 
It is more economical for himself and his cattle that the lands 
should come under water progressively and this he secures to some 
extent by owning lands in different areas of his village. Serious 
attention was paid to the problem again more recently and co- 
operative societies were formed for consolidation of holdings. The 
Government gave the following facilities ; — 

(1) Members of consolidation societies are permitted to ins- 
pect and take notes of entries in certain village accounts and docu- 
ments including field measurement book and register of holdings. 

(0) Officers of the Co-operative Department have access- to 
the register of holdings kept in Sub-Eesristrars’ offices. 

(3) Eevenue subordinates and village officials have been 
mstructed to render all possible help in encouraging the formation 
of consolidation of holding .societies and in other ways. 

(4) The Government prinaia ,^nt for rural reconstruction 

Vas utilized also for tlie fditoatikffi ah of co-onera- 
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pay only one-thii’d of the fee payable by co-operative societies for 
encumbrance certificates and registration of documents, the 
remaining two-thirds being met from the Government of India 
grant. The number of societies working from 1937-38 is shown, 
below : — • 



ISTumber 


JS’uuibw 

Year-. 

of soeietioH 

Year, 

of BOtietses 


working. 


■ working. 

1937-38 

. . ' 5 

1941-42 

25 

1938-39 

16 

1942-43 

24 

1939-40 

22 

1943-44 

23 

1940-41 

.. 26 

1944-45 

22 


Tlie total extent of laud consolidated by these societies up to 
30t.h June 1945 was 1,463 acres, of whicli 558-38 acres were in 
West Godavari, 306-45 aei-es in TVichinopoly, 255 -16 acres in 
North Areot, 123 -64 acres in Gimtiu-, 102 -til acres in Anantapui' 
and 77-30 acres in Nellore. Small extents of land were consoli- 
dated by the societies in South Aroot, Kistna and Tanjore. 

Agrarian Eeforms-— Conclusions 

97. The description of the various kinds of rights in land given in 
the foregoing paragraphs can be analysed under two heads. B’irst, 
the relation between the holder of the land and the G-overnment 
and second the relation between the owner of the land and the 
cultivator. In regard to the former it is seen that circumstances 
of history and the exigencies of the political needs at certain times 
have played a large part in defining the status of the holders of 
land in relation to the Government. Of the two main systems of 
land holding and land revenue rights the only vital distinction, 
now that occupancy rights have been guaranteed in zamindari and 
inam areas also, is the existence of an agency between the culti- 
vator and the Government which takes part of the produce and in 
some cases more than what the Government would have received 
otherwise from the holder of the land itself; in other words, while 
the ryotwari system contains in the order of ascendency the land- 
less cultivator, the cultivating tenant, the land-holding ryot and 
the Government, the zamindari system interposes a rent receiver 
betw'eeii the land-holding ryot and the Government. 

Of the several land reforms suggested to improve the agricul- 
ture of this Province, the following are the most important : — 

. (1) abolitioir of the zamindari system ; 

(2) gi-ant of occupancy rights to established tenants ; and 
(8) the grant of rights to the use of land but not to the 
ownership thereof: in other words, the nationalization of property 
in land. 

Other reforms of a more detailed character can be fitted into one 
or another of these heads.. 

98 . The zamindari system is an undoubted survival from the past 
age and on pure merits has no legs to stand on. It ^vesjo jprivate 
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will be in the line of progress to gradually eliminate zamiudari 
rights in land. A great deal of detailed work will, however, have to 
be done before the zamindaris are taken over. The present value 
of the zamindari rights has to be ascertained. The chief difaculties 
here are in valuing the average annual income. It is found. ihat 
under the management of efficient zamindars the proportion; of 
actual i*ent collected to the rent due is higher than in the case of 
mismanaged estates. The Court of Wards has always managed 
to secure a gi’eater percentage of rent each year than the zamin- 
dars themselves could. There are also difficulties in the way of 
valuing assets like forests which have been grossly mismanaged 
in many estates. After the ascertainment of the income the 
(juestion of the method by which the zamindari should be pur- 
chased arises. This can be done either by means of an annuity 
or by outright purchase. The fornier can be related to the proba- 
ble income to the Gfovernment from the zamindaris and the expen- 
diture on them — again a complicated question — ^while the latter will 
involve raising of huge loans. This can perhaps be done by tlie 
issue of debentures of a long-dated character. The greatest' iiem 
of work in taking over these assets will be an elaborate survey 
and settlement that will have to be carried out in most of them 
to bring them into line with ryotwari areas. The question is vast 
enough for a special staff consisting of judicial and administrative 
officers to be appointed. 

99. As regards the right of occupancy the question has to be 
examined by reference to the actual agricultural economy in the 
country. It has already been noticed that the majority of the 
agriculturists in the Province cultivate their own land. The prob- 
lem cannot be said therefore to be a huge social evil in this 
Province. In the di-y tracts it is the cultivator who predominates. 
It is in the wet deltaic tracts that absentee landlordism exists to 
some extent. In Malabar, however, the problem is complicated 
by the existence of legal rights evolved by long years of history of 
certain intermediate holders. The legal side of the question should 
not be given an undue importance, because, once it is decided on 
the basis of a broad social need that intermediate rights in land 
should be abolished then it will be for the Government of the day 
to decide whether this should be done outright or comuensation 
awarded to those whose rights are extinguished. The more 
important question is whether such a step will cure the evils which 
exist to-day. As long as land is held as private property and is 
bought and sold as a source of investment in exactly the same 
manner as a house or Government paper, there is no method by 
which absentee landlordism can be prevented. It will play its part 
in the economy of the nation like other forms of private property. 
Bestrictions on the right to alienate do not serve a very useful 
purpose. In the Punjab the I^and Alienation Act has not been a 
conspicuous success because it has always been open to a person to 
buy .fust enough land to come under the definition of a landholder. 
In the Agency tracts of this Proinnce where alienation of lanfi to 
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plainsmen is prohibited, such benefits as may accrue have been 
completely nullified by mortgages of the actual produce by the 
Agency men. Further, the grant of rights to those who do not 
possess it now can succeed in the long run only after steps are also 
simultaneously taken to prevent such persons from selling their 
right at a later stage. In other words, the grant of occupancy 
rights by itself merely confers the right to property on those who 
do not now possess it. The verumpattamdar of Malabar, for 
example, has no right worth mentioning in the land which he 
cultivates but if he is given the right of occupancy then he becomes 
a. man of property and graduates into the status of a kanamdar. 
He will then raise money on his land which he cannot do at 
present. At the same time, if together with the grant of occupancy 
rights, restrictions on alienation are also imposed, then we are 
confronted with a separate kind of difficulty, namely, a fall in the 
investment value of land as property. Logical^, therefore, an 
idea! land policy should see first that everyone who owns land 
should cultivate it himself, second, should take steps to prevent the 
land from passing into the hands of absentee holders and third 
should see that the minimum size of economic holding is main- 
tained by further restrictions on the right to partition the property 
amongst one’s heirs. It may very well be asked if such a logical 
land policy can be eaiTied out in this country. 

■0 

The fact of the matter is that at present land is the main source 
of income to the maiority of the population. It is a lopsided eco- 
nomy that the country is suffering from. As long therefore a.« 
there are no alternative sources of employment and of producing 
wealth and a certain number of people live off the land, anv steps 
that may be taken to restrict alienation or curtail the right to 
inherit and snbdivide landed property or to do away with the rights 
of intermediate holders will merely lead to subtle attempts to get 
round the law in one wav or another. What is therefore necessary 
is to plan the economy of the country in such a way that the pres- 
sure on the land is released and the income from the land is 
divided amongst a greater number of people than at present. 

100. Nationalization of land has been attempted in Fussia. This 
would partly mean in actual practice the right to use the land for 
productive purposes but not the right to land itself. There can 
be no logical obiectioli to such a step and if is purely a question 
of. poliev whether this should take the form of pure expronriation 
of existing rights or ppropriation with compensation. This does 
not however prevent two lines on which action may be taken even 
at present. The first is the application of this principle when 
new lands are granted bv the Government. Here the Govemmer)! 
are not restricted By rights that have already accrued and the field 
for exueriment is therefore congiderahle. Secondly, permissive 
levfslatipn can be undertaken for combination of cultivation as 
distinguished from combined ownership. Moasiires for the 
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consolidation, of holdings will be a first stej} in /this /direct 
peiidently of this there is no reason why in areas which are ' snit- 
able for the purpose, .cultivation cannot be .carried, .on in commoni. 
This would bC' difficult in ' areas where- the , fertility of - tlm land, eve 
in compact areas varies considerably as in the . deltaic tracts but in 
the. dry areas the measure is feasible and should, be -tiiedo 'T^ 
is especially important now.as' the numerous' results- ,of research in' 
agricultural technique can be translated into practice, and be, made 
,fcd .accrue, for the,,, benefit of the cultiv-ator only overvlarge,; ; tracts. - 
Perhaps, -this experiment' also -may he tried in areas which are not 
encumbered by previous legal, rights, ,viz., wheue new ,:CTOvernment 
land .is' -granted under , irrigation- projects- ^ 


CHAPTER 

101. Over the greater part of South. India., tlie rainfall is un evenly 
distributed and is often liable to failure or serious deficiency. , Con- 
sequently successful crop production .cannot be assured in most of 
the areas without supplementary facilities for watering crops. One 
imporiant factor that materially '■ contributes .to the inefficiency of 
Indian agriculture is its unreliable water-supply.. "^India owes 
in a great measure to her former rulers the first inception of her 
present unrivalled system of State irrigation works/* The most 
efficient and useful works which were constructed in former times 
are, however, the smaller works, tanks, weirs and river channels—” 
which are found scattered throughout South India, Thej’ are ojoet 
numerous in this Province where even now they collectively irri- 
gate an area almost equal to that irrigated by all the larger work*- 
which have been constructed by the British Goveniment. With 
the early history of the construction of irrigation works by the 
British CTOvernment, the name of Sir Arthur Cotton is always 
inseparably aBSociated. In ISSfr, he constructed the Upper Anictd 
across the Ccleroon river, so as to maiiitaiD the level required for 
the full utiliisatioji of the ancient dam or “ Grand Anieut *’ across 
the Gauvery, which he also strengthened and restored. To this 
work, the district of Tanjore largely owes its present prosperity. 
Subsequently Sir Arthur Cotton designed the w-orks which, con- 
structed and impiroved at a cost of about three crores, now irrigait 
more than two million acres in the Godavari and TCistna deltas. 

Classification of irrigation works 

102, "irrigation \vorkvS may be divided into two mam classes, 
those provided with artificial storage and those dependent through- 
out the year on the natural supplies of the rivers from wiiich they 
have their origin. In Madras weffind mostly non-storage systems. 
The non-Btorage canals themselves may be divided into two main 
types, perennial canals and inundation canals. Perennial canals 
are provided with some arrangements in the vicinity of their ]u?ads, 
usually in the form of an obstruction across the l>6d of the parent 
stream, by means of which they are enabled to obtain their supplier 
irrespective of the level of the water in the river. The. water is. 
l)y nieans of this obstruction, ponded up to the height reipiired in 
the canal, and seasonal fluctuatiouB. in the level in the river 
are thus counteracted. The obstruction usually takes the form 
of a w^eir or barrage fitted with shutters and sluices ’whereby 
surplus w^ater not needed in the-' canal can be escaped down the 
river. Inundation canals, on the 'contrary, have no such wehy 
and their supplies fluctuate with- 'the ^ natural' water level in the 

^ Report of tile Iiidim Irrigation Commssloo, i9§I-l96a, Part I, pages 9--I0. 

• ® Triesaitial Heview of Irrigation in India, {Q-overnroont of India), 

page 4. ' , 
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river. Generally inundation canals obtain a supply only when 
the parent stream is in flood and the adequacy of tins supply ^ and 
therewith the area irrigable, is consequently dependent upon the 
Beasonai conditions. There may be an ample volume of water in 
the river but, in the absence of any method of raising its level, it 
cannot be forced into the canal until the water rises, of its own 
accord, to a sufficient height. The expedient of storing water in 
t-lie monsoon for utilisation dming the subsequent dry weather 
period has been practised in India from, early times. In the 
simplest form such storage w- orks ■ consist of an earthen embank- 
ment constructed across a valley or depression, behind which the 
water collects, and from, such small works irrigating only a few 
acres, storage works range in size to huge reservoirs like the 
Stanley Eeservoir at Mettur with a storage capacity of 93,500 
million cubic feet of water wdieii full. For the pimpose of determin- 
ing the source from which the funds for the construction of Gov- 
ernment wmrks are -provided, irrigation works are divided into 
three classes, productive, protective and minor wmrks. Productive 
works are those that produce sufficient revenue to cover working 
expenses and the interest charges on the capital cost. Due to 
the extreme difficulty of forecasting the financial results of a 
scheme with accuracy, many wmrks sanctioned originally as pro- 
ductive have, in operation, jjroved unremunerative. 

Protective works are constructed primarily with a view to the 
protection of precarious tracts and to guard against the necessity 
for periodical expenditure for the relief of the poj)ulation in times 
of famine. The general policy of constructing protective works 
ow’-es its origin to the great famine of 1877-78. ' After that famine, 
the Government of India decided to set apart every year a sum ot 
Es. 150 lakhs known as the Famine Belief and Insurance Fund, for 
famine relief and the construction of protective works. Of this 
amount, one half or Es. 75 lakhs w’^as to be allotted to protective 
railways and canals. The charge on the fund on account of the 
protective railw^ays how^ever ceased to be imposed and the whole 
of the seventy-five lakhs became available for irrigation works. 
In 1910, the allotment w-as found to be insufficient for the pro- 
gramme of constructing the then contemplated works and provi- 
sion of an animal subsidy of Es. 25 lakhs w^as sanctioned by tht> 
Secretary of State. However the full allotment of one crore was 
never wmrkecl up to. The expenditure of the amount 'was governed 
by the principles laid down by the Irrigation Commission for the 
construction of protective works. The Irrigation Commission had 
recommended that if w^ould be permissible to spend up to three 
times its direct protective ’’ -yalue'-ior'each acre irrigated, worked 
out by a formula " which they suggested, to which might be 

1 Beport 0 f tUe Boyal Coiitimissioii An Agrioultiir^ in India (Abridged), 1938, 
page 334. 

* The formula suggested was 

X ss where X the direct protective value of an irrigated acre, or 

the eajjitaiisjed value, at 26 years* pnroliase, of the saving, in average annn*^,i coat 
'of famfn© 'Which will be effeoted by ©very/ acre brought itnder irrigatta. 
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added the capitalized value of the net revenue anticipated from each 
such acre, in payment for the water provided. The sum of these 
items was the “permissible capital outlay per acre ’’ and in ihe 
case of every protective work submitted for sanction, it had to be 
indicated that the permissible outlay w'ould not be exceeded. 

103. The formula enunciated by the Irrigation Commission was 
found unworkable for the reason that owing to a variety of causes, 
the actual expenditoe on famine relief decreased in later years. 
In 1931, the Government reviewed the position and abandoned 
the formula and substituted some general principles on w'hieli to 
base a decision. An irrigation project should ordinarily be a pay- 
ing proposition. The criterion for this was a net revenue equiva- 
lent to a minimum of six per cent on the sum-at-charge ten year?, 
after completion. In special cases, the Government may, in view 
of the indirect returns and benefits of a project both to the Govern- 
ment and to the people in general, undertake protective irrigation 
works, though they yield a smaller return. The anticipated nef. 
return from a protective irrigation work ten years after completion 
should be not less than three per cent on outlay on works. As 
different tracts required different degrees of protection, diJierent 
criteria were necessary for different tracts. The taluks of the 
Province were therefore grouped into four classes, A, B, C and I) 
by reference to the extent of their liability to '’famine and the 
consequent need for protection and it was laid down that the- 
criterion to sanction protective works in each of these classes ol 
tracts, A, B, C and D should be a return of 8, 1, 5 and 6 per cent, 
respectively, on the capital outlay. This classification was to appl)’ 
only to protective works financed from ordinary revenues or from 
the excess over Es. 40 lakhs iu the famine relief fund. In 1937, 
consequent on a fall in the rates of interest, the rate for judging 
the productivity of irrigation works was fixed at four per cent and 
in 1988 proportionate rates for protective works for the various 
classes A, B, 0 and D were fixed at 2|, 3, 8^ and 4 per cent, res- 
pectively. 

Generally minor works include those which are not classifiecl 
as productive or protective. The majority of them are indigen' 3 U& 
works which the Government have taken over, improved and 
maintainedi They include many inundation canals, many small 
tanks, storage reservoirs scattered throughout the Province and 
some 47,000 and odd minor tanks and petty irrigation works. No 

F=Bst:niAtod total cost of famiao in the given, tract for a period of 26 yewa, 
or quarter of a ce itury. 

PssPopulation. of the tract, with necessary addition for protective increase. 

n saArea in acres which &otdd be protected by irrigation for each head of the 
population. 

a s=» Area in acres already protected. 

The '■o-effioifflit ‘n’ w s avanable one in each tract but the Conunisa'ou hold 
that in inwonre tmots, it would probably never be less than 0*3 or more than 0*6 
and that other things being equal such as the eharaoter of the cultivation and the 
nature of the staple crops the vsdue of ‘ a ’ should diminish as the area normally 
cropped p« head of population inoreaeed. 
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separate capital and revenue accounts ai-e maintained -for these 
works. 


Important Irrigation Systems of the 

104. I^agavalli system . — ^The Nagavalli system irrigates a 
large area in the Vizagapatam district. By means of a regulator 
across the Nagavalli river water is diverted through a main canal 22 
miles long and with .the branch channels irrigates roughly 27,900 
acres. The project w^as completed in 1909 at a cost of its. 18 lakhs 
and now returns 4 -IS per cent on the outlay. Quite a lar^^e 
area in Vizagapatana and that part of the old Ganjam distrfct 
which still remains in this Brovince are irrigated under channels 
which take oh from the river without the help of regulators or 
anicuts. Though individually the area under each channel is 
small, the total area irrigated is nearly 67,000 acres. 

105. Godavari system.—Bviov to 1840, the Godavari district 
was frequently the scene of bad famines. In 1832-33 a terrible 
famine ravaged the district and the calamitous famine of 1840-41 
followed after some more bad years. The decreasing population and 
the dwindling revenue spun-ed the Government to actiou, and Major 
Cotton (later Sir Arthur Cotton) who had just then completed a 
work in the Cauvery suggested the construction of anicuts at Dow- 
laishweram and the excavation of three canals. The works were 
sanctioned almost immediately and soon the anicuts and the canals 
were built. The works were without parallel in the days they were 
executed. It is to the genius, keenness, and intrepidity of Sir 
Arthur Cotton that Madras owes these monumental works. The 
system consists of anicuts in four sections and three main canals 
irrigating three deltas. The anicuts are the Dowlaishweram 4,839 
feet long, Ealli 2,859 feet long, Maddur 1,550 feet long, and 
Vazeswaram 2,601 feet long. The old anicuts were soon found to 
be low and had to be raised slightly and fitted up with falling 
shutters two feet high. In 1935, the two-feet shutters were 
replaced by three-feet shutters and a steam plough to lift the 
shutters was also installed. The headworks consist of head and 
under sluices and a head lock for each of the three deltas, viz.. 
Eastern delta about 450 square miles on the left margin of the 
river, the Central delta about 500 square miles between the two 
branches into which the Godavari divides itself (the Gautami and 
the "Vasishta) and the Western delta about 1,000 square miles on the 
right margin stretching as far as the Colair lake. In the Eastern 
and Western Deltas, the Samalkota and Ellore (Contour) canals 
define the limits of irrigation to the areas enclosed between them 
and the Godavari river. They also form the link between Coca- 
nada and Ellore where the Kistna-EIlore canal flowing north from 
Beziwada meets the Godavari-Ellore canal. The Central delta, 
particularly the “ Nagaram ” island, is the garden of the Goda- 
yari district and is noted for the remarkable Gannavaram aqueduct 
which was completed in about eaghfr months in the fifties of tlie 
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last century, a remarkable feat due to Captain Orr. The Polavaram 
aqueduct at Annampalli is a similar but more recent coiistructioii 
to irrigate Polavaram island. The river and its branches are banked 
throughout to protect the deltas from the floods. The canal system 
in all the deltas is navigable throughout and carries annually a 
traffic valued at neai'ly Bs. 25 crores and about Bs. 21 crores worth 
of timber besides transporting about a million passengers. The 
canals irrigate about eight lakhs of acres but the total area hri- 
gated in a year is over a milhon acres including two crops and the 
value of the crops grown is over Bs. 10 crores. The system cost 
about Bs. 1 -95 crores and returns about 20 per cent on the outlay. 
In the same district, there is the Polavaram island s,ystem which 
consists of a canal taking off from the bank canal, Godavari Cent ral 
Delta, about half a mile above Annampalli lock. The canal crosses 
the Vriddha Gautami by a masomy aqueduct and irrigates ihe 
Polavaram island enclosed by the two branches of the Gautami 
Godavari. The system irrigates lauds in the East Godavari 
district. It costs about Bs. 17 lakhs and returns 4-02 per cent on 
the capital outlay. 

106. Kistna sysUm . — The history of the Kistna anicut follows 
almost the same course as that of the Godavari. The success 
of the Godavari works and the genius of Sir Arthm- Cotton were 
again responsible for an anicut at Bezwada and two canals on 
the margins of the river. Since the anicut was built, it was raised 
one foot and fitted with three-feet falling shutters. In 193.5, even 
this anicut was found to be too low and it was raised another tiiree 
feet by fitting up six feet failing shutters, worked in sets hydrauli- 
cally and a steam plough to lift them. The headworks consist of 
an anicut, head and under sluices and a head-lock for each of the 
two deltas. The Eastern delta has an area of about 1,160 square 
miles and stretches in the north as far as the Colair. The Western 
delta is about 950 square miles and goes south as far as Pe-lda 
Ganjam. The Kistna-Ellore canal in the Eastern delta connects 
with the Godavari-Ellore canal in the north and the Coinmaiuur 
canal joins the Buckingham canal in the south. These contour 
canals and the interior canals afford means of irrigation and trans- 
port for both the deltas. The Divi island at the tail-end of the 
system was irrigated by diesel engines and pumps pumping water 
from the river till 1935 when the Puligedda aqueduct was built to 
carry the Kistna East Bank canal across the river to Divi. This 
canal now irrigates the entire area in Divi island. The river and 
the Divi island are banked to protect the deltas from the floods. 
The canals are navigable and carry annually cargo valued at about 
Bs. 16 crores, timber vtorth about Bs. 45 lakhs and about 2 lakhs 
of passengers. The system iirigates about nine lakhs of acres. It 
costs about Es. 2 '25 crores and returns 16 '63 per cent on capital 
outlay. Associated with these is the Kistna Bast Bank Canal 
system. The Kistna East Bank canal takes off from the Masuli- 
patam canal. The canal is, navigable and runs alongside, the river ; 
for a considerable distance before it crosses the Puligedda arm of ' 
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the Kistna river by aii aqueduct fcnown as the Campbell aqueduct. 
The aqueduct is the longest reinforced concrete aqueduct bridge in 
India and carries a roadway of 16 feet and a footpath 4 feet wide. 
The aqueduct is submez'ged by high floods. The system irrigates 
lands in Kistna district, cost about Es. SS lakhs, and returas about 
nine per cent on the outlay. 

107. Pemiar system mid Mopad reservoir .—In the Eellore 
district , the Penuar has been harnessed for irrigation. The system 
consists of two anicuts, one at Sa-ngam and the other at Nellore. 
Two canals take off at the Sangam anicut on the left, one to feed 
the Duvvur tank and other the large Kanigni tank, one of the 
largest tanks in the Giroars. The channel taking off at the right 
side of the anicut feeds the Nellore tank. At the Nellore anicut, 
a canal takes off on the right and feeds a number of tanks, the 
largest of which is the Sarvapalli tank. The Sangam anicut has 
recently, been raised by one foot and fitted with two-feet falling 
shutters. The system irrigates about 146,600 acres in the Nellore 
district and costs about Bs. 71 lakhs, returning about nine per cent 
on the outla 3 ^ Further inland, the Mopad reservoir built in 1921 
as a famine protective work, has fulfilled the purpose for which it 
was intended. The Mopad project consists of a reservoir with an 
earthen dam about seventy feet high at the deepest point and 
more than a mile long, built across the Manneru river. .The reser- 
voir has a capacity of about 2,100 million cubic feet and irrigates 
lands in a tract where famines were frequent. The tank was 
originally intended to irrigate a large area but owing to failure 
of supplies, its present ayacut has been fixed at about 7,000 acres, 
but actual irrigation is only about 2,300 acres. The system cost 
about Es. 23 lakhs and returns 0 ‘41 per cent on the outlay. 

108. Kurnool-Otuldapaii Canal . — The Ceded Districts are in the 
famine zone and are periodically liable to failure of rain and con- 
sequent shortage. The main source of irrigation to part of this 
tract is the Kumool-Cuddapali canal. It takes off from the Tunga- 
bhadra from an anicut at Sunkesula about fifteen miles upstream 
of ICurnool. The canal irrigates about 76,500 acres in Kurnool and 
Cuddapah districts and runs parallel to the river for about fifty 
miles, when it takes a turn southwards towards Cuddapah district 
■and pierces the ridge between the Permar and the Kistna valleys 
through a cutting called the Mittakondala cutting. Below this 
point, the Kali and Kundu rivers are used to carry the canal 
supplies, the canal serving merely as a navigation canal. There ar.e 
anicuts across the Kundu river at Santajuttur and at Eajoli where 
the canal supplies are again picked up and used for irrigation. At 
Adinimejupalli, the canal crosses the Pennar and is continued on 
the right as far as Cuddapah town. The Kurnool-Cuddapah canal 
flows through black cotton soil and irrigates noibstly dry crops. 
These crops do not require irrigation in years of good and well 
distributed rainfall but in bad years they require occasional irriga- 
tion. The canal is maintained at; a heavy and recurring lo^,* 
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particularly because of its use in famine years. The canal was 
navigable thi’ougbout till 1984 when navigation in the canal below 
mile 74/0 was closed, as there was little boat traffic, and costly 
replacement of a number of lock gates was found necessary. The 
canal cost about Es. 234 laklis and returns about 0;87 per cent on 
outlay. 

109. Ponnair and Vellar systems . — -Advantage has been taken of 
the fact that the South Arcot district is traversed by two fairly 
large rivers, the Ponnair and the Vellar. In the Vellar, regulators 
combined with road bridges have been built at Toludur and Shatia- 
tope. The Willingdon reservoir originally known as the Toludur 
project is a comparatively new work opened in 1923. There is a 
bridge regulator fitted with steel lift shutters across the Vellar at 
Toludur from which a canal three-and-a-half miles long takes clf 
and feeds the Willingdon reservoir at Tittagudi with a capacity of 
about 2,400 million cubic feet. Pinm the reservoir, a channel takes 
off and branches into the high and low' channels, a short distance 
below the head, to irrigate about 25,000 acres. Irrigation is not 
fully developed and the system now irrigates about 20,000 acres. 
Development of the system is being hastened by providing new 
field channels. The snpply channel from Vellar draws water only 
when surplus is available after meeting the requirements of the 
older irrigation systems on the Vellar below Toludur. The system 
cost about Es. 26 lakhs and returns 3 -78 per cent on the outlay. 
The Shatiatope anicut system is a combined tank and canal system 
served by the Vellar Rajan channel taking off from the Shatiatope 
anicut across the Vellar. The anicut is now a bridge regulator 
fitted with lift shutters. The system iirigates about 32,700 acres. 
The Perumal tank is the large terminal tank of the system. The 
system cost about Es. 11 lakhs and returns about 8 per cent on the 
capital. 

110. Lower Ooleroon system . — The most important anicut sys- 
tem in the South Arcot district is the Lower Coleroon anicut system. 
It consists of two weirs built across the two branches of the Coleroon 
about 1840 by Sir Arthur Cotton to replace the system of old river 
channels having inadequate supplies. Since they were constructed, 
the crests of the weirs have been lowered and there is now a bridge 
regulator fitted with lift shutters of 33 feet 4 inches span and 3 
feet in height. The Vadavar and North Eajan channels take off 
on the left side and irrigate lands in Chidambaram in the South 
Arcot district. The Kumikimaniyar and South Eajan channels take 
off on the right and irrigate lands in Shiyali in the Tanjore district. 
The Vadavar is a contour canal supplying the large Veeranam 
tank connected with the Vellar river through a sluice at its north- 
ern end. The system irrigates about 118,700 acres and cost about 
Es. 30 lakhs, returning 4 *02 per cent on the capital outlay. 

111. Palar system . — The Palar river which rises in Mysore % 
the main feeder for North Arcot. Water is diverted through a 
series of canals and channels by the Palar anicut, fifteen miles 
fjjom Vellore, to irrigate 83,000 acres. The district has many old 
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tanks which have been retained and which now form an essential 
part of the system. Flow in the Palar is intermittent and the flood 
flow of the river is stored in the old tanks. The Poiney ahrciit in^^^^^ 
the same district irrigates over 36,000 acres. 

112. Parar anicut.— The Salem district is not particularly 
favoured by nature. The largest irrigation scheme in it is in Barur. 
An anicut across the Ponniar river diverts water to the Barur 
reservoir which irrigates about 7,000 acres. The district depends 
mainly on tanks, many of which get a supply over and above that 
contributed by their own catchments through channels raking off 
from anicuts built across adiacent streams. Though the Mettur 
reservoir is in the district, it has not been possible due to very 
unfavourable conditions to devise any scheme to benefit Salem from 
this source. The Cauvery channels in Namakkal taluk, however, 
irrigate 7.000 acres of very rich and fertile lands. 

113. Cauvery system.— The Cauvery irrigation system deserves 
special mention. Its unique features have been properly studied 
and understood by very few. The Cauvery rises in the Western 
Ghats near Mercara in Coorg. The Western Ghats receive heavy 
rainfall during the south-west monsoon, the highest run-off being 
in July and August. Near Mysore, the river is spanned by the Kri- 
shnaraja Sagara Dam, with a capacity of 44.827 million cubic feet. 
The dam impounds water for irrigation, besides ensuring a steady 
supply necessary for generating power at Sivasamudrarn lower down 
the river. After leaving the Mysore plateau, the river winds its 
way through hilly country, and the Mettur Dam is constructed 78 
miles below the Krishnaraja Sagara before the river enters the 
plains. The Mettur Dam provides for a net capacity of 93.500 
million cubic feet. From Mettur onwards, the catchment of the 
Cauvery is subject to the north-east monsoon, the high floods due 
to this monsoon occurring in November. This sequence of rainfall 
over both the main monsoon periods conduces to a fairly high flow 
in the river during the irrigation season of June to January except 
during the short interval between the two monsoons. Irrigation 
from the Cauvery in this reach is confined to narrow fringes of 
land adjoining the river, water being taken to the fields by means 
of channels running narallel to the river. The head of the Cauvery 
delta proper is the Upper Anicut 10 miles west of TrichinopoTv. 

At this place, the river bifurcates into two branches of which the 
northern takes the name of Coleroon and the southern retains the 
name of Cauvery. The northern arm carries the bulk of the flood 
waters to the sea while the southern arm is the main 
channel for the supply of irrigation water to the delta. The 
important irrigation work on the Cauvery at the head of the delta 
is the Grand Anicut. This is the oldest work in the delta built 
many centuries ago by the Chola kings. The anicut itself consists 
of a core of roughly dressed granite in mud covered on the outside 
with a facing of roughlv dressed granite in mortar. It is an 
amazing tribute to the wisdom and skill of the ancient engineer , , 
who built this auicpt that it is still fpnotioning at the present day 
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Below the Grand Anicut, the Gauvery river branches into numerous 
arms that irrigate between them over a million acres. More 
recently after the construction of the Mettur Dam in 1933, irriga- 
tion has been expanded to certain of the non-deltaic tracts of the 
Tanjore district. It is significant that with a river w'hich has 
mainly a south-west monsoon supply in which the high flow is 
confined to less than two months in the year and without a reservoir 
(till one was built in 1933) more than 80 per cent of the waters 
of the river have been utilized for irrigation in the Tanjore delta. 
This feat has been achieved by a successful system under which 
irrigation and drainage are combined. This goes against accepted 
theories of irrigation of the present time but a failure to appreciate 
the circumstances, under which this combination has taken place 
in the Tanjore delta, has been responsible for a great deal of 
ignorant application of modern ideas by theoretical engineers. 
The old channels in the delta had no head sluices — they were of the 
inundation type. The channels have been so designed as to take- 
in very much more water than is necessary for the land irrigated 
under any one of them. The result is that when there is plenty of 
water in the river these channels take in these waters and distribute 
them among the various fields under them. Thus instead of the 
river water being allowed to go to the sea they are distributed 
amongst millions of fields in the delta. In the fields themselves, 
an ingenious system has been devised under which the drainage 
channel of the upper village is the irrigation source for the lower 
village. The result is that the waters conserved in the upper 
village are gradually passed on to the villages lower down. In times 
of flood, these channels, which take water from the river, distribute 
the risk of flood over the entire delta instead of allowing the waters 
to be concentrated in any particular spot, and when the river level 
goes down these very channels drain the waters gradually back into 
the river. This system involves a graduation in the period of culti- 
vation from the head of the delta towards the tail-end, i.e., culti- 
vation at the head wall staid in the beginning of June but liy the 
time the water reaches the tail-end it would be very nearly the 
middle of August. That is why the double-crop lands in the Tanjore 
delta are situated in the upper reaches. The delta thus utilizes the 
waters of the south-west monsoon brought down by the river in 
such a way that not only very little of it is wasted into the sea but 
also its use is spread over as long a period as possible, till in fact 
the beginning of September. The lean period in the Tanjore delta 
is the month of September. From the middle of October, the north- 
east monsoon affords the rains necessary for maturing the crop. 
The old system of irrigation in Tanjore may be described in one 
sentence by saying that under this system every field acts as a 
reservoir and an insurance against floods. The area irrigated under 
the Canvery delta system is about 870,000 acres (first crop) and 
just over one million acres including the second crop. The value 
of the crops raised in the area is estimated at about Es. 11 T4 
crores. The Government hate spent over Bs. 85 lakhs for improv- 
ing the system since it was taken over from the Tanjore kings. The 
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system yieHs a return of about 10 per cent pn tbe capital outlay 
after giving credit for about Es. 38 lakhs to old revenue. The 
Mettur Eeservoir has helped in steadying the supply of water and 
incidentally has rendered some of the large channels unnecessary. 
The “ new delta ” extensions are under development and now 
irrigate about 176,000 acres. The capital outlay is Es. 6 '5 crores 
and the present rate of return on capital w'orks out to 2 ’71 per cent. 

114. Periijar system-.— The Madura district benefits mainly from 
the Periyar project. Its main feature is the diversion across the 
peninsula into the Bay of Benaal of a large river which nature had 
ordained should flow into the Arabian Sea. A huge dam across an 
inaccessible gorge in Travancore about 3,000 feet above the sea, in 
malaria-ridden jungle, forms a picturesque lake set in the hills. A 
tunnel 6.700 feet long, has been bored through the eastern ranges 
of the hills to carry the waters of the lake to the plains of Madura. 
The dam is of concrete with a masonry facing on water side about 
170 feet high above the riverbed at the deepest point. After it 
passes the tunnel, water is let into the Suruliyar, a tributary of 
the Vaigai. After irrigating about 12,700 acres in the Suruliyar 
valley, it is again picked up at the Perani regulator across the 
Vaigai about 80 miles down stream of the tunnel and flows into the 
Periyar main canal about 35 miles long. The system irrigates about 
126,000 acres in the Madura district . The lake has a gross capacity 
of about 15,700 million cubic feet and a useful capacity of about 
9,800 million cubic feet. The system cost about Es. 108 lakhs and 
returns about 6 per cent bn the capital outlay. 

115. Tambraparni system.— The Tinnevelly district, w'hicb 
adjoins Madura, depends mainly on the Tambranarni river across 
which several anicuts have been built to hrigate 75,000 acres. The 
most important is the Srivaikuntam anicut from -which two channels 
take off. On the left is the north main channel feeding a series 
of tanks and finally emptying into the Eorumpallam tank, which 
supplies Tuticorin. On the right side, the south main channel 
takes off and supplies the large Kadamba tank and a series of tanks 
below it. Supplies reach as far as Tiruchendur with its famous 
temple on the seashore. The system irrigates about 24,700 acres, 
co.st about Es. 18 lakhs and returns 4 per cent on the outlay. 


Progress of Irrigation in Madras 

116. Madras with its 30 canal projects, 22 reservoir projects, 
33,086 tanks and 728,092 wells has facilities to irrigate annually 
between 11 and 12 million acres of crops. In the development 
of its irrigation system, the Province ranks third in India, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces having larger areas under irri- 
gation, The total area under irrigated crops in all India is abo^lt 
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■54 million: acres: and .Madras contributes more than one-fifth, of ' tbe 
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From, the table, it is seen that the progress of irrigation in 
Madras has not been spectacular in the four decades. Moreover, 
progress has been slow, compared with some other Provinces. In 
the^ Punjab, for instance, the area rose from 10,430,000 acres in 
1901-0*2 to 16,139,943 acres in 1937-38, an increase of nearly 60 
percent. In Sind also there has been some remarkable progress 
though not to the same extent as in the Punjab. It may, however, 
be mentioned that though there has not been much expansion 
during the period, costly schemes have been put through in Madras, 
like the Mettur project, which are intended to strengthen and 
iricrea'se the efficiency of existing irrigation works. 

117. Productive irrigation tvorlcs. — ® There are 24 productive 
j'rrigation works in the Province with a total capital outlay (direct 
and indirect) of Rs. 15,37,45,818 on 31st March 1944. The gross 
revenue of the year was Es. 2,42,99,202 and the working expenses 
amounted to Es, 58,08,216. The net revenue derived and the net 
profits after deducting interest charges amounted to Es. 1,39,55,656 
and Rs. 73,55,051 which works out to 4*78 per cent on the total 
capital outlay. The total value of crops raised from these irrigation 
schemes totalled 48 crores of rupees. A statement showing the 
productive irrigation works with the extent of their areas is given 
in Appendix 5. 

’ 118. Unproductive or profective irrigaiion systems. — Thera 

are 32 unproductive or protective irrigation works in the Province. 
The total capital oiitlav invested on all <hese schemes direct and 
indirect is Es. 4.18,57,550 as on 31st March 1944. The gross 
receipts totalled only Ps. 16,82.269 out of which working expenses 
amounted to Es. 8,04,994. The net revenue was Es, 6,46.060 
representing a return of 1 *30 per cent on the capital outlay. The 
value of crops raised was Es. 4,17,81,379. Particulars of the 
unproductive irrigation works with the extent of their areas are 
given in Appendix 6. The total capital investment in productive 
and unproductive works in the Province exceeds Rs, 19 crores and 
they annually irrigate about million acres. 
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119. Minor irrigation tcorfes.— Minor works, of wkich there 
are nearly 35,000 in this Province, are an important source of 
irrigation. Their importance is not often recognized because they 
are small in size and are scattered all over the countryside and are 
not spectacular like the huge reservoir or anicut systems. But their 
value as a protection factor against crop failure is inestimable. They 
are generally found in the “ dry ” upland districts— just where, but 
for them, the crops would be completely dependent on the capricious 
rainfall. They are thus “ pockets ” of insurance against crop 
failure and deserve much more attention than has been bestowed 
hitherto. They consist of small tanks or river channels, both Gov- 
ernment and private, and annually irrigate an area very nearly 
equal to that irrigated by the major systems. The areas irrigated 
by minor irrigation works in 1944-45 totalled 3,737,311 acres as 
follows 

Tanks .. ,, .. 3,175,303 Other sources like 291,520 

Private channels . . 270,488 spring cha,nnels.’ 

Total .. 3,7.37,311 


It is seen that tanks are the most important sources of irriga- 
tion under minor works. The Province has a total of 33,086 tanks 
of which 28,756 tanks are Government owned and 4,830 are 
private owned. The largest number of tanks is found in the 
Madura, Chittoor, the North and South Arcots and the Chingle- 
put districts. The Famine Commission of 1880 discussed fully 
the subject of the maintenance of the numerous small tanks and 
river channels, on which irrigation of such a large area depended. 
The Commission recommended that a scheme should be framed 
for systematically putting the tanks in repair. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the Government and the restoration of tanks 
has been steadily pursued since 1883, when operations commenced 
in the Madura district. Considerable progress was achieved by 
the time the Irrigation Commission reported in 1903. That Com- 
mission strongly recommended that the work of tank restoration 
should be more vigorously prosecuted and that the grants for 
the maintenance of minor works be increased until it was completed. 
Up to date, nearly Es. 2| crores have been spent on restoration of 
tanks. ‘ The total area coming within the scope of the tank resto- 
ration scheme investigation is 102,500 square miles in this Pro- 
vince. Investigations were taken up in basins comprising an area 
of 94,660 square miles of which 87,360 square miles had been 
investigated up to 1931, -when the tank restoration divisions and 
subdivisions were abolished as a measure of retrenchment. Pince 
April 1931 up to end of March 1944, an area of 1.284 square miles 
has been, however, investigated bringing the total area to 88,914 


^ Administration Eeport of the Public Works Depaitmeht, 194a-44, Part in'— 
Irrigation, page 2S, ^ ^ - . 
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square miles, covering nearly 87 per cent of the area to be investi- 
gated. The special subdivision for tank restoration schemes was 
restored in March 1941 and they are continuing investigation now. 

T20. All Government works irrigating less thair 200 acres, except 
those which have been transfeired to the Public Works depart- 
ment for special reasons, are in charge of the Minor Irrigation 
department which works under the Collector of the district and 
is in effect a subordinate branch of the Eevenue department. A 
more detailed note on minor irrigation works is given in Appendix 7. 
It represents the results of certain investigation that the writer 
conducted a few years ago. It contains several constructive sug- 
gestions which may be usefully tried. The suggestions have been 
tested and foimd successful by the present wniter in the Salem 
district. 

SKpansion of Irrigation 

121. Of the schemes for the expansion of irrigation in the Pro- 
vince, the two most important are the Tungabhadra Project and the 
Godavari Project. The former has already been sanctioned after 
a long and chequered history dating back to nearly 100 years 
while the latter is still in a stage of active investigation. 

122. Tungabhadra Scheme . — The scheme is for the construction 
of a reservoir across the Tungabhadra river at Mallapuram near 
Hospet, jointly by the Madras and the Hyderabad Governments. 
The cost of construction will be borne equally by the two Govern- 
ments. The cost to the Madras Government including the canals 
is estimated at about Es. 10 crores and the scheme is expected to be 
completed in eight years but water for irrigation will be available 
after six years. The area to be irrigated on the Madras side 
is about four lakhs of acres in the Bellary and Kumool districts. 
Each Government will be entitled to draw off 65,000 million 
cubic feet of water from the reservoir. Any increase in the 
quantity will be examined after ten years or such later date as the 
Governments may agree to, considering the needs of the project. 
The two Governments may also develop power out of the supplies 
from the reservoir. They have also agreed to have the dam con- 
structed to impound a sufficient quantity for a larger eventual 
utilization than now proposed. Out of the commanclable area, 
10 per cent will be under wet crops and the rest under dry crops. 
i Tbig 10 per cent area will receive continual irrigation for rice. 
Irrigation for the remaining area will be occasional, once about a 
fortnight. It has been found that irrigation from the Tunga- 
bhadra waters will not have any deleterious effect on the black 
cotton soil of the Ceded Districts. Dry crops like millets, cotton 
and groundnut yield when irrigated three to four times the quan- 
tity-obtained when unirrigated. Apart from the introduction of 
improved varieties to be cultivated with irrigation, the increase in 
the quantity of crop is itself the 'Tna4n :hepefft to be obtained from 
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tl!6 scheme and this will be assured year after year without depend- 
ing on the occurrence of a normal rainfall. It has also been found 
that a variety of long staple cotton evolved at the Coimbatore Agri- 
cultural College grows very well in the Ceded Districts under irriga- 
tion. At present short and medium staple cotton alone are grown. I 

lYith occasional irrigation, long staple cotton yielding 1,200 lb. I 

per acre and fetching more than double the price of .short staple I 

cotton can be grown. The area to be benefited by the project both ! 

on the Madras and the Hyderabad sides, is liable to be afflicted 
with famines frequently. In 1942-43, the Madras Government had ; 

to spend Es. 2J crores on famine relief in the Ceded Districts. ' 

Tlie execution of the project will provide employment for the ' 

labourers in the Ceded Districts, if there should be a recurrence of ; 

famine during the construction of the project. After execution, ; 

the area commanded by the project will be saved permanently' from i 

famine. | 

123. Godavari Scheme. — This scheme is for the construction of a | 

reservoh across the Godavari with a dam about 20 miles above the I 

town of Eajahmundry. This reservoir’ originally called the “ Pola- 
varam Eeservoir ”, because the dam would lie within the village of 
Polavaram on the right bank of the Godavari, is now known as the 
” Eamapadasagar Eeservoir ” for the reason that the waters of 
the reservoir will lap the feet of Sri Eama at the Bhadrachalam 
temple 74 miles above the proposed dam. A preliminary investiga- 
tion of the scheme revealed promising results and its detailed 
investigation has been undertaken at a cost of Es. 11 ’41 lakhs and | 

is expected to be completed by the end of 1946. Tire magnitude 
and the usefulness of the project will be evident from the fact that 
it will affect five districts, namely, Guntur, KLstna, East Godavari, j 

West Godavari and Vizagapatam. The project will utilize 20 per 
cent of the waters of the Godavari, while only 7 or 8 per cent there- i 

of is utilized at present. It will supply water to 23 ’6 lakhs of acres i 

of new irrigation of paddy in addition to providing a steady • 

supply to about 21 lakhs of acres of old irrigation in the Godavari 
and the Kistna deltas. This will yield an additional quantity of 
about a million tons of rice. With this additional production of 
rice, it will be normally possible to dispense with all the pre-war 
imports of rice from Burma to the Madras Province and the States 
of Travsncore and Cochin, which amounted to 8 lakhs of tons of 
the value of about Es. 20 crores at the present rates. Famine in 
India is primarily a famine of rice and not of wheat, and the 
project will substantially help to abolish famine in India. The ; 

scheme provides for 170 miles of navigable canals, joining the Viza- . j 
gapatam harbour and the Kistna river and mahes the Godavari river I 

navigable for about 120 miles. Another important feature of the 
scheme is the development of firm continuous hydro-electric ; ■ 

power to the tune of 76,000 K.V.A, , The execution of the proiect i 

is therefore an urgent necessity and the Madra,s Governnrent are ; ; | 

taking the requisite stejM to st.art Tvork- on the project , at the end ; 
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of 1946. The project will provide work for 6G. 000 demobilised 
personnel during the first five years and a large labour force will 
be employed till the completion of the. project in about 12 years’ 
time. Thereafter labour will be required for the cultivation of the 
land under the project. The net cost of the project is estimated 
at Es. 63 crores. The net revenue, without taking into account 
indirect revenue, from the project is estimated at Es. 2 -35 crores 
besides an estimated receipt of Es. 2*42 crores by way of inclusion 
fees at Es. 25 per acre. On the present estimate, the net direct 
revenue will yield a return of 3*7 per cent per annum on the net 
capital outlay and the project will pay its way if it can be financed 
out of loan money carrying interest at 3-25 per cent per annum. 


124. Other irrigation projects , — The other projects which have 
been recently investigated are the following; — 


Name of project. 


District, 

Cost in 
Jakiis. 

Estimated 

ayacEt 

(i) 


(2) 

(3) 





RS. 


Lower Bbavani 

. ■ 

. , Coimbatore * , 

267 

207,000 ' 

Gandikota Ressrvoir . . 


. . Nellore and 

325 

250,000 


Cuddapah. 


Drainage rectification of 

Kistna 

and Ki>4tna, West 

220 

72,000 

Godavari. 


G davari. 



Gnndlacamma Project 


. . Guntnr 

€2 

28,500 

Vaigai Reservoir 


. . Madura . . 

103 

40.000 

Coringa Island Project 


. . East Godavari . . 

14 

8,000 

Atleru Reservoir Scheme 


. . Nellore , . 

25 

4,300 

Fulikonda Project 


. . Guntur 

27' 

12,030 

Upper Pennar Project 


.. Anantapur .. 

24 

14,250 

Gaznladinne Projeet 


, . Kurnool 

24 

13,950 

Kattalai channel 


. , T ichinopoly . , 

53 

15,000 

Rallappad Scheme 

. . 

. . Kellore 

23 

12,000 

Pullambadi Project 


. , Trichinopoiy . , 

49 

14,000 



Total , * 

1,213 

690,000 


125. The Grow More Food Campaign has given a fillip to irriga- 
tion schemes. ^Up to 31st March 1945, the Government have sanc- 
tioned 72 “ Grow More Pood ” irrigation works (vide Appendix 8) 
costing about Es. 89 '43 lakhs. The schemes taken up for exe- 
cution are expected to bring about 51,000 acres of new lands under 
irrigation. The Government -have also sanctioned another scheme 
for the reclamation of large areas of unirrigated lands in the 
Pattukottai taluk of Tanjore district in the new Cauvery-Mettnr 
Project area. It is expected that under the scheme about 80,000 
acres will be brought under irrigation. The schemes either 
sanctioned or under investigation when completed are expected 
to bring about 4 million acres more under irrigation. This will 
increase the proportion of the irrigated area to the net area 
dropped to 42 per cent, from the present proportion of 30 per cent. 

^ Grow More Food Bqlleilq, 1945, page J6, 
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Irrigation from wells 

126. An important source of irrigation in this Province are the 
wells. Over one and three quarter million acres are imgated by 
water lifted from wells which represents approximately 15 per cent 
of the total irrigated area of the Province. In British India, as a 
whole, about 5 per cent of the cropped area is irrigated from wells. 
Among the Provinces, well irrigation is most important in the 
United Provinces where over a million wells in use irrigate over 5 
million acres of land. In the Punjab, though the numb^er f.f wells 
is small being only over 3 lakhs, the area irrigated exceeds 4 
million acres. Madras thus holds the third place in well m-igation. 
A significant feature is the capacity of the wells in the different 
provinces. In the Punjab, each well has a very large capacity, 
the average being 13 acres. The most favourable conditions for 
the development of wells are found in that Province in the alluvial 
plains where the subsoil contains an inexhaustible supply of water. 
‘ In this broad zone of the plains, water is usually found close to the 
surface and a well can be easily sunk through soft and pervious 
strata. On the contrary, the United Provinces wells are small, 
and irrigate only small areas of 2 acres each on an average. Wells 
in South India present entirely different features. A large number 
of them are sunk in hard ground with a foundation of rock or in 
rock itself. In the Deccan black soil tracts, the water table is very 
low and irrigation from wells hardly pays. Water-supply at 
reasonable depth is to some extent available only in the south-east 
coastal areas. Comparing the efficiency of the wells in the North 
and South, the Punjab decidedly scores. With the cold winter 
climate of Northern India and the rich alluvial soils highly retentive 
of moisture, very few waterings are required to bring the crop to 
maturity, whereas in the South, the. climate is warm and the sun 
powerful throughout the year and frequent waterings are necessary 
to mature the crop. Therefore in the south, it does not pay to 
irrigate from wells unless a heavy outturn of produce is expected 
from the field. Intensive cultivation methods and heavy manuring 
are therefore common features in all the well irrigated garden 
lands of the Province. 

Distribution of wells 

127. The following statement shows the distribution of wells in 
the Madras Province :— 


Distribution of wells in the Madras Province 


IJTame of districts. 

Komber of 
■welts. 

Area 

irrigated. 



ACS, 

Vkagapatam , , « . . , 


69,289 

East "Godavari 




1,420 



i,34oa«: 

9,311 


-■ ; * of the Indian Irrigation Commlssioa, 1901-1903, Part I, page 40. 
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Name of districts. 

Guntur . . .. 


Number of 
wells. 

.. 6,022 

Area 

irrigated. 

ACS. 

19,584 

27,689 

Kuiiiool 



5,206 

Bellary 



5,157 
. . 28,405 

7,665 

Anantapur ■ 



56,029 

Cuddapa.li . . 



. . 29,530 

75,506 

Nellore 



. . 13,388 

110,873 

Chingleput . . 



. . 19,847 

44,748 

South Arcot 



. . 49,110 

88,159 

Chittoor 



. . 31,980 

76,185 

North Arcot 



. . 130,148 

158,128 

Salem 



. . 94,062 

197,958 

Coimbatore 



. . 100,939 

397,217 

Trichinopoiy 



. . 74,370 

94,613 

Tanjore 



. . 25,356 

12,316 

Madura 



. . 46,787 

122,680 

Eamnad 



.. 18,719 

. . 40,698 

59,827 

Tinnevelly • . 

• • 


106,401 



Total 

.. 728,092 

1,740,976 


Tiie North Arcot, Coimbatore and Salem districts have betweeu 
them 45 per cent of the total number of wells. Lift irrigation and 
intensive cultivation are the rule in these districts and comnierciaf 
crops like Cambodia cotton, groundnut and tobacco are the main 
crops raised under these wells. 

In the two west coast districts, where the rainfall is always 
heavy, there are no irrigation wells, w^ortli roentioning ; so too in 
the district of Vizagapatarn and the three deltaic districts of 
Godavari, Kistna and Tanjore. In the Deccan districts well sink- 
ing is difficult and expensive and hence the number of wells is not 
considerable. 

Development of well irrigation 

128. The development of well irrigation in Madras is largely 
attributed to the liberal policy which has been pursued for the last 
one century in regard to the exemption of private improveinents 
from additional taxation. This principle was first advocated by 
Sir Thomas Munro and bis recommendation bore fruit in the deci- 
sion not to assess wells so as to raise the assessment over what the 
general value and character of the land would warrant. Orders 
w’ere issued, giving a distinct assui'ance, that the ryots would 
be allow^ed the full benefit of their own improvements, that the 
lands improved wwild not be subject to any additional assess- 
ment so long as the general rates of the district remained unaltered, 
and that on the occasion of any general revision of the district 
rates, the assessment of thei lands so improved -would be irrespective 
of the increased value due to 'improvements made by their holders. 
Another and more recent contributor factor is the availability of 
power from small oil engines from the beginning of tliis century 
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and later the availability of cheap hydro-eleotiic power. These 
have enabled the ryots to deepen wells to a depth where bullocks 
eannot ordinarily be used for lifting water, and thereby obtain larger 
.supplies. In the whole Province, there are now 3,690 oil engines, 
used for lift irrigation, largely concentrated in the South Arcot, 
Goimbatore, Salem and Chingleput districts. Hydro-electric power 
is largely connected now to rural areas and ryots have been quick 
in taking advantage of this cheap power. In 1944, there were 
4,307 electric pumps for agricultural purposes in the Province, 
mostly for pumping water for irrigation. There has been a set- 
back in lift irrigation by hydro-electric power due to non-availability 
of electrical goods and with their free availability in the coming 
years, the extension and utilization of electric power for agricultural 
pumping will be greatly incrsased. The high prices for draught 
bullocks will also largely contribute to hasten this development. 
There is considerable scope for the extension of well h'rigation in 
the Province. Though the progress of well irrigation in Madras 
was rapid in the early part of the century, progress has been slow 
during the last two decades. This has been largely due to lack of 
finance on the part of the agriculturist and the uncertainties 
attached to w-ell sinking in finding water. It is a gamble in many 
respects especially as no intensive surveys have been made of the 
underground water resources of the Province. The Industries 
Department have studied the underground water resources in 
certain districts of the Province, but the ryot has not been greatly 
benefited. There is no organization to properly advise him whether 
it is safe for him to invest large capital (especially w’hen borrowed) 
on such an uncertain gamble as well digging. 

129. The Irrigation Commission in 1903 examined what special 
steps the Government should take to facilitate the extension of 
well irrigation. Their recommendations were mainly (1) the 
liberalization of takkavi loans and free grants in special localities, 
(2) sharing of risks with the cultivator when there is a failure to 
find water by allowing a partial remission of money which may have 
been advanced, (3) conducting trial borings and sub-soil surveys and 
(4) providing tools and boring equipment on hire to assist in well- 
digging. To a large extent all these recommendations have been 
given effect to, bub there is need for further liberalization in the 
issue of loans on more favourable terms. Now the digging of wells 
i.s left to the initiative of the cultivator. There is no reason why 
the initiative shoxild not be taken by a Government peripatetic 
party who can advise ryots to take up well-digging in suitable lands 
and help them with the required materials and finance. The 
Government should also supply actual machinery (e.g., electrical 
pumps) and recover the cost on the instalment system. This will 
go a long way in breaking the lethargic attitude of the cultivators. 
When large sums of the tax-payers’ money are sunk in irrigation 
projects to benefit ryots in certain areas, it is but proper that the 

1 Keport of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-03, Part I, pages 63-84. 
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CTOvernment should extend financial assistance to ryots in other 
less lortunateiy placed areas tor the development of well inigation. 

Wells in villages in the absence of seasonal rams, are the sins- 
qua non for the progress of agiiculture and the Government have 
from time to time sanctioned subsidies to put into execution some 
scheme or other to sink new wells and repair old ones and deepen 
them. Not quite satisfied with the progress made so far in the 
matter of sinking wells for the use of villagers for irrigation pur- 
poses, the Government had sanctioned a scheme known as Accele- 
rated Wells Scheme which envisaged quicker action in the matter, 
h'or the period ending 30th September 1946, the total amount 
of subsidies paid for the sinking of new wells under the above-men- 
tioned scheme is Es. 1,85,30,748 and Es. 47,15,578 for renovating 
old wells which had fallen into disuse. The number of wells for 
which subsidies have been granted by the Government is 61,439. 
Thirty thousand five hundred and sixty-three old wells have also 
been subsidised. Up to 30th September 1946, 26,291 new wells 
have been sunk and 14,248 old wells have been repaired. The 
work regarding 32,029 new. wells and 14,655 old wells is in progress. 

Irrigation dues and method of charging water rates 

130. The one defect that is common in all irrigation systems is 
the absence of any inducement to economy in the use of water by 
the cultivator. ' “ Judged however by modern scientific standards, 
there is generally a great loss' of water due to wasteful and unscien- 
tific application and there is room for improvement in the matter of 
getting the most out of the available supply without deterioration 
of the fertility of the soil.” The ultimate solution of the problem 
of wasting water must be found in a system of charging for water 
by volume. The matter has been interesting irrigation authorities 
from the time of the Irrigation Commission but it was found 
impossible to measure the quantity flowing into each field or even 
from a single branch channel or sluice. It is considered that the 
conditions in this country are not yet sufficiently developed to 
institute a system of water charges based on measure. The basis 
adopted for charging for water is the area irrigated. For lands 
registered as ‘‘ wet ” the water charge is consolidated in the land 
revenue. In ‘‘ dry ” lands, a separate water charge is levied. 

The water rates in force under the several productive and 
unproductive works vary widely according to the source of irri- 
gation. For a single wet crop, the rate varies from Its. 4 to 
Ks, 9-6-0. For a second wet crop raised in the same land, the 
rate is generally one-half of the first crop rate. For dufassal crops 
like sugarcane, betel or turmeric which naturally remain on the 
ground for more than sis months, the rate ranges from Es. 6-4-0 
to Es. 14-1-0. For imgation under the Godavari and the Kistna 
canals, the water rate is Es. 6-4-0 for the first wet crop, Es. 3-2-0 
for the second crop and Ea, 9t-6-4) for a dufassal crop. For the 

^ Koyal Cammisgion on AgricnltUTO ^ India (Evidence), Voltnae HI, page 268. 


Cauvery delta special rates have been fixed in the Tanjore District 
Cauveiy 'Water-cess Eules. Under these rules, when water is 
supplied through the Grand Anicut canal system or the Vadavar 
system’ for regular iri:igation of crops, the rate is Ks. 15 for a first 
Irrigated crop, Es, 7-8-0 for a second nrigated crop and Es. 3-12-0 
for a third irrigated crop. Dor a dufassal crop the rate is Rs. 22-8-0 
per acre but these rates have not yet been brought into effect. 
The water rates per acre in force under the various productive 
and unproductive works and in the Cauvery delta are given in 
Appendix 9. 

Irrigation Administration 

131. Before the Montford Reforms the Government of India 
were the owmers of the major irrigation works and the Provincial 
Governments were mere agents for supervising the working of the 
irrigation works. The Government of India, by raising loans in 
the open market or otherwise, provided all the irrigation finance. 
Since the Montford Reforms, irrigation is a Provincial subject and 
under the new arrangement Provincial Governments are given wide 
powers for sanction and execution of irrigation projects. They are 
permitted to execute works, the cost of which does not exceed Es. 50 
lakhs and the sanction of the Governor-General and the Secretary 
of State is required only when the project affects the interests of 
more than one Provincial Government or when the cost exceeds 
Es. 50 lakhs. The sanction of the Secretary of State is also neces- 
sary wEen a revised estimate exceeds by 15 per cent the sanctioned 
original estimate. In this Presidency, the development of irri- 
gation is watched by the Irrigation Development Board whicft was 
specially constituted for the purpose in 1930. The Board consists 
of two members of the Board of Revenue, the Chief Engineer 
(Irrigation) and the Director of Agriculture. The Board can sum- 
mon any other head of department during the consideration of a 
particular subject if necessary. It meets once a quarter. All 
irrigation proposals and projects are examined and reported upon 
by the Irrigation Development Board before they are submitted to 
the Government for their consideration. The irrigation systems 
are in general administered by the Chief Engineer for Irrigation. 

Irrigation Research 

132. The technique of production at the highest pitch of effi- 
ciency is only attained by research. Irrigation research received 
but tardy attention in this Province till very recently. The Govern- 
ment have just recognised the need for irrigation research and have 
appointed an Irrigation Research Engineer to attend to problems 
connected with the supply and use of water in crop production. 

Irrigation Law 

133. The existing Irrigation Daw is laid down in the Madras 
Irrigation Cess Act, 1865, as amended by the Madras Act VI of 
1940, the Madras Compulsory Labour Act, 1858, and the Madras 
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-Betates ijaud Act, 1908. The provisions o£ these eaactuients are 
found to be inadeijuate to meet practical difficulties in administra- 
tion. There is need for a precise and comprehensive enactment 
enabling the State to control and regulate inigation in the interests 
of the general community. The need for legislation in order to 
dehne the position of the State in respect of irrigation appears to 
have been recognized as early as 1866, when the Governor-General 
directed the drafting of an Act to set out “ what was clearly the 
common law of the country, viz., the rivers and the natural streams 
as well as springs in unoccupied or Government lands belong to 
Government.” The Bill prepared in pursuance of that order not; 
only contained a declaration to that effect but also enunciated 
“ the undoubted right of the Government to levy a reasonable 
tax for the use of water from the sources mentioned. The Bill 
was not, however, proceeded with as the urgency for it was not 
then keenly felt. The subject was considered again in 1880 as a 
result of the Famine Commission Eeport which drew pointed 
attention to the great inconvenience caused by the absence of an 
Irrigation Law. In 1884, a new Bill, based substantially on the 
Bombay Irrigation Act of 1879 was introduced in the Madras 
Legislative Council with the object of estabhshing the law relating 
to irrigation and navigable works. The Bill was amended by a 
select committee whose report w'as not, however, unanimous and 
the Bill was not proceeded with. Again m 1898, at the instance 
of the Government, the Board of Eevenue submitted an exhaustive 
report on the subject. Just then the Irrigation Commission 
stressed the need for an Irrigation Law for Madras.^ Accordingly 
the Government placed an officer on special duty for drafting an 
Irrigation Bill. The Bill was drafted and it was to have been 
presented to the Legislature in November 1914. But, the consi- 
deration of the Bill was deferred till after the World War I. The 
Bill of 1914 was further revised and brought up again before the 
Legislative Council in 1923. It was rejected. A committee of 
non-officials was then appointed to examine its provisions and in 
the light of their I’ecommeudations the Bill imderwent Purther 
revision. But it was again withheld. 

134. The question was taken up by the Government again in 
1939. The Board of Eevenue was asked to indicate clearly in 
consultation with the Chief Engineer for Irrigation the rights which 
should be allowed by the Government, and the powers which should 
he assiuned by them in the matter of distribution and control of 
supplies, the extent to which irrigation free of charge or at con- 
cessional rates should be allowed and other connected i)articulars. 
The matter was again deferred till after the World War 11. Thus 
we see that though the question of enacting a comprehensive 
Irrigation Law has been engaging the attention of the authorities 
for about a century, no real progress has been made; but during 
this period, Case Law has been allowed to develop, restricting step 

} B*i»ort of the Indian Irrigation Ctehsnission, 1901-03, Part II, pages 114-118 
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by step the powers of the Govemmerit in the matter of coatrol and 
regulation of water-supply . Even though the courts have held that 
a certain paramount right vests in the Government in the matter 
of control of irrigation supply, the extent of that paramount right 
has nowhere been clearly dehned. Without such a definition it 
would be difficult for the administrative and technical officers of 
the G-overnment to decide for themselves whether in passing certain 
orders they are acting within that paramount right or not. 

135. The lines on which a comprehensive Irrigation Law may 
be brought into being are indicated below ; — The various classes of 
landholders whose irrigation rights should be defined are (i) ryot- 
wari landholders, (2) landholders of permanently settled estates 
and (3) holders of inams granted under Inam Rules. It has been 
generally recognized that the Government have the paramount 
right to distribute and control supphes of water from the irrigation 
sources belonging to them. This recognition, however, does not 
prevent civil courts from issuing injunctions and declarations freely 
when ryots apprehend that their interests are affected. 

ii'or instance the question was raised whether the Government 
were entitled under the Act to levy enhanced water-cess in respect 
of irrigation of land registered under a particular Government work 
by reason of the fact that the ryot stored the water flowing from 
that work on to his land in a private reservoir. The Madras High 
Court decided that impounding of water on the ryots’ own land 
flowing on to that land from the registered source in the authorized 
manner could not be held to create a different or additional source 
other than that assigned by the revenue authorities. The point is 
that the Indian Contract Act does not provide sufficient safeguards 
to meet such cases. There have been other instances also of a 
similar nature. In respect of Government water flowing on the 
ryotwari lands the paramountcy of the Government needs to be 
defined clearly. 

Major irrigation problems arise in regard to the right of land- 
holders over irrigation sources. In what is known as the 
‘ ITrlam ’ case, the Court held that the zamindar is entitled for 
the full use of water flowing in the channel situated in his estate 
and that the easement right enjoyed by him is not limited to the 
cultivation of the ‘ mamul ’ or customary extent of single-crop 
and double-crop land. It is now too late in the day to question the 
correctness of this legal position. But there are two directions in 
which legislation is still necessary, while accepting the proprietary 
right of the zamindars in the sources lying within the ambit of the 
zamindari. They are (1) to define and effectively enforce the 
obligations of ownership, viz., (d) upkeep of sources' in an efficient 
condition and (b) co-operation with fellow owners in a system of 
connected sources for purposes of regulation of supplies and'develop- 
ment of irrigation, and (2) assumption of control by the Government 
where necessary in the public interests. 

The Madras High Court ; has held that the principle of the 
‘ TJrlam ’ decision applies to iiiam villages also. It will be 
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necessary to undertake legislation to enable the Government to 
exercise proper control over the distribution of water to inam ryots. 
The object of the legislation should be, as in the case of zaxmndars, 
to define and eflectively enforce the obligations of ownership and 
to provide for assumption of direct control by the Government in 
necessary cases. As inams are generally small in extent and are 
iuterspread with Government villages and as the inamdars have 
slender financial resources, Government intervention in the general 
interest will be called for to a larger extent in the inams than^ in 
the zamindaris. Another question connected with the distribution 
and control of water is the need for a statutory record of irrigation 
rights before a project is executed. The Government should also 
have power to declare whether and to what extent the project has — 

(a) improved pre-project supply to any source including a 
private source, and 

(b) improved pre-project supply to any land, where supply 
has been afforded in lieu of or in addition to supply derived from 
a pre-project source. 

136. Yet another point for consideration in connection with the 
enactment of an Irrigation Law is the extent to which irrigation 
should be allowed free of charge or at concessional rates. The 
Imgation Bill of 19‘24 provided that no cess for water should be 
•levied (1) on Government land registered as wet unless such land 
having been registered as single-crop wet land was cultivated with 
two or more irrigated crops and (2) upon “ mamul ” wet land in 
an estate except for water supplied or used for more than the 
number of crops recognized by the G overnment as entitled to water 
free of cess. The Bill also provided for the determination and 
localization of the extent of mamul wet land in an estate and for the 
levy of enhanced assessment upon Government land classified as 
wet and a charge for water upon mamul wet land in an estate, 
whenever the supply of water was enlarged or otherwise improved 
by the Government. The Government spend large sums of money 
on irrigation works and to make the scheme remunerative a s])ecial 
water-cess may have to be levied and ryots will have to pay the 
rate fixed whether they will take water or not. In the case of the 
Bhavani Eeservoir project the Government have passed the Bhavani 
Eeservoir Irrigation Cess Act to enable them to realise water-cess 
whether the lands are actually irrigated from the water from the 
reservoir or not. A similar legislation has been recommended for 
the Tungabhadra project also. The development of irrigation 
under Government sources in the Province has reached a stage at 
which the law of diminishing returns has begun to operate.” In 
future it will be very difficult to undertake a project unless’ it is 
certain that — 

(ffl) once a scheme is prepared the private owners of existing 

sources in the scheme tract will be under an obligation to 
co-operate with it; and 
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(bj the private owners of land will be obliged to pay the 
prescribed water-cess on the lands settled as benefited by the 
scheme. 

137. Another point on which legislation is necessary, is about the 
determination of compensation to be awarded when existing irri- 
gation riglits are interfered with. At present it is unlawful to 
deprive a land of water in order to divert it to some other purpose. 
Public interest may require such diversion. Just as the Govern- 
ment have power under the Land Acquisition Act to acquire land 
on payment of compensation they should take power to divert 
water either temporarily or permanently for a public purpose, and 
assess and pay compensation therefor. The rivers and streams in 
the Malabar district present a peculiar problem. According to the 
ruling of the High Court in what is known as the Olappamanna 
judgment the ownership of rivers and streams that are non-tidal 
and non-navigable in the Malabar district is vested in the owners 
of the land on either side of the river or stream. The need for 
legislation in respect of irrigation from these rivers and streams 
and the form which such legislation may take will depend to some 
e>;te7:it on the Land Tenure Reforms to be introduced in the 
district. 

At present contribution in respect of irrigation works is being 
recovered under section 142 of the Estates Land Act and under 
section 70 of the Indian. Contract Act. The former section applies 
to irrigation works which are situated in estates and which the 
landowners are bound to keep in a state of repair. The contri- 
butions due from the landowners is recoverable as an arrear of land 
revenue. Section 70 of the Indian Contract Act applies to irri- 
gation works situated outside the estates. Contribution leviable 
under this section is not recoverable as arrears of land revenue but 
by filing a civil suit. It is necessary to make the law uniform m 
this respect. 

It is found that the enforcement of kudimaramath under the 
existing procedure is cumbrous and unpopular. The Madras 
Irrigation (Voluntary) Cess Act, 1942, provides for the levy of a 
voluntary cess for the maintenance of irrigation and drainage works 
serving ryotwari tracts in the Province in lieu of kudimaramath. 
This Act has to be incorporated in any future legislation. This 
Act however provides for the levy of a cess in lieu of kudimaramath 
only when the holders of two-thirds of the land served bv the 
irrigation works so desire. Power should be taken by the C-ovem' 
ment to levy a cess whenever they find it expedient to do so; for 
a two-thirds majority may not be obtainable in all desirable cases 
though the Government are satisfied that kudimaramath would 
not work owing to want of co-operation among the ryots. Tiie 
scope of this Act should also be enlarged to include zamindari 
tracts. The Madras Irrigation Cess Act, 1865. has been amended 
by Act' VI of 1940, nroviding for levy of enhanced nenal water 
rates for unauthorized irrigation lands, even if the irrigation 
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is iin’oluntary and for raising a second crop on single crop wet 
land. The amended Act has to be embodied in the proposed 
Irrigation Law. 

General conclusions 

138. Irrigation pohcy has, in the past, been guided by the prin- 
ciple of productivity subject to a relaxation of this principle in areas 
liable to famine. In other words, the areas benefited by the 
introduction of an irrigation scheme should produce sufficient extra 
income with the help of the project to pay for the interest on the 
capital expended on it. This has led to two defects. Pirstly on 
the administrative side, there has been a tendency ail along to 
show exaggerated figures of income in the original estimate for a 
project. The following statement in respect of the projects exe- 
cuted in the recent past in this Province clearly illustrates the 
difference between the original estimate and the actuals realized :~ 



Year it 

Estimated 

Capital , 

Eetnra 

Kame of project. 

started 

total 

outlay 

on capital 


worMng. 

extent. 

in lalsfes. 

e.xpected. 

(1) 

(2) 

m 

C4) 

■ m . 








AOS. 

RS. 

CEOT. 

1 , Polavaram Island Project 

1934 

17,500 

18‘24 

8 

2. Bbavanasi tank 

1919 

719 

2*65 

3. 

3. Mopad Reservoir 

3921 

12,500 

22*19 

3-36 

4. Tippayapalayam Reservoir . . 

1924 

1,500 

4-68 

.. 3-2, , 

5. Yellanur tank . . . . 

1919 

1,707 

2-70 


6. Willingdoa Reservoir (Toludur 

1925 

26,851 

- 32*i{r ' 

6-24::-. 

Project). 





7. Cauvery-Mettiir Project 

1932 

301,000 

737‘OS 

8'';- 

8* kSiddhapur tank . . . . 

1919 

. 4,250 

, 8*6.2 

" 2*86 '' ■ 

9. Veakatapuram tank . , . . 

1919 

1,705 

3*85 

2-6 ■ 


Water 

Aetijal 

Present . ■ 

'Eetiirii on. 


rate 

extent . 

..water 

capital 


proposed. 

irrigated. 

/rate, ■ 

realissed, ' 


,<6>' 



(9)^ V', 

' 


ES. A. K 

, „ ACS. - 


C)EOT.,,:\ 

1. Poiavaram Island Project . . 

■ loVs'^o- 

' ■ 13,152 

5 12 0 

' , 4-62^' : 

2. Bhavanasi tank . , . . 

9 6 0 

556 

9 6 0 


3, -Mopad Resen^'oir ' . 

.:7 13^ 0,- 

3,969 



4. Tippayapalayam Reservoir . . 

12. 0 0 

721 

5 0 0 




(for dry erops) ■ 


5. yeilannr tank . . 

4 0 i) 

512. 

4 0 0 

0*23 

6- Willingdon Reservoir (Toludur 

6 4 0 

16,101) 

6'.' 4 0 

2-56 

Projc‘ot), 





7« 0 uvery-Mettiir Project 

16 0 0 

152,166 

5 0 0 

1-25 

8. Slddhapurtank 

0 0 0 

721 

6 0 0 

0-16 

9. Veakatapuram tank . . 

9 6 0 

269 

4 3 0 

0»16 


139. It is significant that this difference exists in practically 
every case. It cannot be said that this is due completely to the 
difficulties of framing a proper estimate. It would be more reason- 
able to infer that it is the result of a legitimate fear that if the true 
position is carefully estimated in the beginning, a project would 
never be sanctioned. Gbnsequehtly the original estimates are 
attempts to bloat up incbine figures in order to pay homage to a 
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principle which, if meticulously followed, would result in practi- 
cally no useful irrigation work being sanctioned. The other defect 
is the application of the principle of remunerativeness to works 
of improvement and drainage. In many cases, these works cannot 
show a direct increase of revenue, but nevertheless failure to take 
measures at the proper time will lead to rapid deterioration. In 
respect of drainage, especially, the adverse effects are cumulative 
and widespread. An ill-drained area may produce half the noimal 
outtm-n of a well-drained area. In such a case it will be impos- 
sible to show any increase of revenue to Government by removing 
the defect, but the benefit to the people will be immense. What 
is necessary, therefore, is a more practical and realistic approach 
to investment on. irrigation schemes. The old criterion of producti- 
vity does not accord with modem socialistic views of the duty of 
the State towards the people. The criterion for an irrigation 
work should rather be the increase in the yield of the crops, the 
protection from liability to crop failure and the general increase 
in prosperity and the consequent well-being arising therefrom 
rather than the increase of income to the State by way of land 
revenue or water charge. It has already been shown above how 
the present rules encourage indirect transgressions. There is no 
reason why Government should acquiesce in this false position. 
The benefits afforded by irrigation will directly be confined to a 
particular area, but indirectly they will be spread over a much 
larger region, and this should be realized. In respect of improve- 
ments and drainage works, the urgency of the work alone should 
be the criterion. It is needless to add that in regard to minor 
irrigation works which have no separate capital and revenue 
accounts, the introduction of the criterion of productivity is its 
reductio ad ahsurdum. In the last few years, there has been 
a welcome tendency to make departures from this principle 
where necessary. In areas heavily liable to famine, even protec- 
tive rates are not now being insisted on. The need for growing 
more food during the war years has resulted in the sanction of 
several schemes which would not have been sanctioned in earlier 
years. More recently, the Government of Madras have accepted 
that indirect returns from an irrigation project may also be taken 
into account' in calculating the yield from a project. ' These, 
however, are halfway measures. In a country where so much 
of agriculture is dependent on the monsoon and where the mon- 
soon is notoriously capricious, what is necessary, is a reorienta- 
tion of irrigation policy itself; the benefit to the people and not 
income to the Government being the test for sanctioning an irri- 
gation work. This would mean a radical alteration in the point 
view of those who control the finance Of the State. But if irriga- 
tion is recognized as a public utility, then it need no longer be 
made self-financing. The general tax-payer can incur interest 
charges on irrigation rather than charges for famine relief, anti- 
epidemic measures, hospital facilities, and other ameliorative steps 
that follow in the wake of insufficient |ond and poor hetlih. ; . 
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and/' Famine Relief 
Causes of famine 

140. The proximate cause of a famine in times of peace is the 
failure of crops resulting from insufficient or untimely rainfall. Such 
failmre over a restricted area in a single season, after a year of 
normal plenty will not of necessity produce famine or even such 
a degree of scarcity as to call for State intervention. The food 
outturn of an ordinary year is usually more than sufficient to meet 
the wants of those dependent on it for their subsistence until the 
next harvest. On the other hand, when the crops are lost over a 
large extent of the country for two or more seasons in succession, 
the probable result will be severe distress among the smaller land- 
holders and the landless classes, such as field and other labourers 
and petty artisans. Should the drought continue, the distress 
becomes more widespread; the stores of grain reserved by the 
larger landholders for domestic consumption are gradually 
exhausted; the grain dealers keep their stocks back from the 
market; prices rise rapidly; private charity becomes contracted; 
and the pinch of famine is seriously felt by all but the wealthy. 

Tracts secure from famine 

141. South Kanara and Malabar on the West Coast, and 
Grodavari, Kistna and Tanjore on the East Coast may be considered 
to be practically immune from famine, though in Malabar the 
pressure of population and the consequent inadequacy of local food 
supplies have created among the poor people, particularly in seasons 
of bad harvest, conditions bordering on famine. From their 
favourable geographical situation Malabar and South Kanara enjoy 
an almost phenominal rainfall, whilst the other three delta districts 
are protected by magnificent irrigation works, which afford an 
assured water-supply to large areas of rice lands. Besides the five 
districts mentioned above, the districts of Vizagapatam, Tinnevelly, 
South Arcot, Trichinopoly and Kellore can also be said to be 
generally secure though in a smaller degree. There have been 
periods of scarcity in these districts also in the early periods before 
the development of irrigation works, but after the execution of the 
several irrigation projects, anything like severe famine has been 
unknown. On the whole therefore these ten districts which 
account for more than 40 per cent of the total area and 50 per 
cent of the total population of the Province may be fairly regarded 
as secure from famine. 

Tracts liable to famine 

142. The remaining districts (excluding Madras) of the Presi- 
dency are more or less liable to famine, with the exception of small 
areas protected by works of irrigation.. The most insecure districts 
are those known as the Deccan districts, comprising Knrnonl, 
Bellarv, Anantapur and Cuddapah, vfhieh have frequently suffered 
frorn famine during the last one htindred years. They cover a total 
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area of 27,500 square miles' witli/.a population of 4| millionSj the I 

majority of whom depend '''upon-, agriculture for their livelihood. | 

The average annual rainfall in that region is only 25 inches and t 

this precarious rainfall makes ■ crop production very difficult. I 

These' districts' are - drained .'by the. Estna and the Pennar rivers 1 

and their tributaries',. ' but -with the- exception of the Eurnool- I 

Guddapah canal, the Cumbum tank in Kurnool and the Tunga- | 

bhadra channels in Bellary, there are no important irrigation I 

works, and crops are almost entirely dependent on the very I 

precarious and scanty rainfall. The districts of North Arcot and I 

Salem have also suffered periodically from famine, the most I 

disastrous of which was in 1876 to 1878. Later in 1891-92 and | 

1896-97, considerable portions of these two districts suffered from i 

severe distress. In North Areot and Salem well irrigation has f 

largely developed and affords a considerable measure of protection. I 

The Palar, Poiny and Cheyyar systems also help to ease the situa- [ 

tion considerably. The other districts affected are Coimbatore, 

Madura and Chingleput. The Chingleput district has suffered from 5 

famine five times during the last century and from crop failure on ! 

other occasions, but owing to its proximity to the presidency town, ; 

it has not felt the effect of the famine to the same extent as the 

other affected districts. More than 60 per cent of the cultivated 

area in this district is irrigated, but the nature of the irrigation 

works is such that hardly a tenth of the area is protected in a year 

of severe drought. In Coimbatore the rainfall is generally scanty 

and precarious, but the district possesses great natural advantages 

in the way of sub-soil springs, which have been utilized to the 

fullest extent by an industrious and thrifty population. However, 

famines are still common in certain taluks. In Madura, the Periyar 

Project has greatly improved the position ; but over a large area 

consisting of Zamindari estates the irrigation works are not in 

a satisfactory condition and famines still occur. The following 

statement shows the famines in this Province from 1790 onwards i 

and the tracts affected by each famine : — 


Years. Tracts affected. 

1790 .. Northern Circars. 

1799 , . Madura district. 

1804 . . Tanjore ar-d 8outh Arcot. 

1805-07 . . Ceded districts, Carnatic, North Arcot, Trichinopoly 

and Tanjore. 

1812-14 .. Madura district. 

1824 . . Carnatic, Central and Ceded districts and part of the 

1833 . . Northern districts and Madras. Extended also to 

Chindeput, South Arcot. North Areot, Old Bellary 
and parts of East Godavari. 

1854 ^ .. Bellary. , ; ; ' 

1866-67 * * All parts of the Province, except the districts of East 

Godavari. West Godavari,, Bastna, Guntur, TinneveEy 
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Years. ' Tracts affected. ^ ' - ' 

1876’™78 , . Ceded districts, ■ Nellore, North'' ij’cot, parts of Kistim, 

Central and Carnatic districts. 

1890-92' . . Carnatic, Central and Soutliem districts. : 

1896-97 ... Ceded' districts, Vizagapatam and parts of East: CSoda* 

vari districts. 

.190(1 ■ ... Ceded districts and portions of Nellore' and KIstm. ■ , 

1901' . ; . ' . . Cuddapah, Anantapur, Chinglepiit and North Areott ■ 

1905 . . Fart of Chinglepnt district. 

1919: ' ■ Part of Nandigama taluk of ' the Kistna diBlriet. '' ' ^ 

J 921-22' . . Portions of Beliary, Anantapnr and Knrnool districts;, 

1924 ' . . ■ Portions of Bellary and Anantapur districte,. ^ 

1926 .. Dharapuram taluk of Coimbatore district. . 

1931-32 .. Portions of Bellary district. 

1.934-35 . . . * Portions of Bellary and Anantapur districts. 

1937-38 . . Beliary, Anantapur and KurnooL 

1939 . . Parts of Coimbatore district a.nd five ta-liiks of Chlngle- 

put district. 

1942-43 ... Parts of Beliary, 'Anantapur and KumooL 

The following statement shows the areas and the population 


according to tli 
periodically 

e 1941 census 

1 which are liable to 

famine 


Anantap^ir DistricL 


Anantapur 

. . 136,446 

Dharmavara m 

99,260 

Gooty 

. . 178,189 

Hindupnr 

127,805 

Madakasira . . 

.. 107,166 

Tadpatri 

127,700 

Pennkonda . . 

104.094 

■Kaiyandrug . • 

97,321 


BeUary District, 


Adoni 

. . 201,200 

Bellary 

151,403 

Alur 

.. 111,445 

Rayadrug 

106,834 

Siruguppa 

. . 69,431 




Kurnool DistricL 


Kurnoo! 

. 177,273 

Pattikonda 

128,879 


Coimbatore DistricL 


Pailadam 

. . 324,039 

Dharapuraui . , 

:121,794 

Udamalpet 

. . 181,047 



.Experience has shown that though there are in this Province 
many tracts which are subject to frequent failures of monsoon and 
which are not fully protected by irrigation works, abnormal 
seasonal scarcity on a scale sufficient to require special measures to 
deal with it exists only in the Ceded Districts. Here too the famine 
areas are mostly confined to: the eastern part of the Bellary district, 
the western part of Kuinool and the greater part of Anantapur. 
The entire ayacut of the Kumool-Ouddapah canal is outside the 
/famine zone due to the ./irrigation ■ facilities existing in that area. 
The other important famine tract is the middle part of the Ooimba- 
tore district, Kollegal and the .Southern part of Salem, 
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Relief measures 

143. It has been recognized as the duty of the State to take 
steps to avert the loss of human life by famine. It is therefore 
found necessary for the Government to have a programme of action, 
so that when famine is imminent, prompt and effective measures 
of relief may be taken. Experience has shown that a scheme of 
rehef organization carefully devised beforehand involves less out- 
lay and secures more satisfactory results than action taken when 
the State is brought face to face with a calamity. The main object 
of State intervention in a famine campaign is to save life and a.ll 
other considerations are subordinated to this. The success or 
otherwise of relief methods at such a crisis cannot be subjected to 
a financial test. It is not intended to suggest that it is the duty 
of the Government to maintain the population at the normal level 
of comfort or to insure them against all suffering. The respon- 
sibilities of the State may be said to be limited to the extent of 
protecting the people from starvation in time of distress. 

The Famine Code 

144. With a view to having a planned scheme for combating 
famines in this Province a Famine Code has been compiled. The 
Code gives elaborate instructions in respect of standing preparations, 
intelhgence for the reporting of signs of famine and preliminary 
measures of enquiry and preparation when rains fail. It also 
provides for the procedure to be followed in organizing famine 
relief. Famine relief is afforded under two main systems, namely, 
by organizing relief works to individuals who are able to work and 
by extension of gratuitous relief to individuals who are physically 
or otherwise unable to do work. The following other measures 
are also adopted for affording direct or indirect relief : — 

(1) Assistance to aboriginal tribes, 

(2) Assistance to weavers and other artizans. 

(3) Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act and 
the Agriculturists Loans Act, 

(4) Suspension and remission of Land Eevenue. 

(5) Preservation of cattle. 

(6) Protection of orphans. 

The statement in Appendix 10 shows the details of famine 
relief given by the Government during the last forty years. 

Prevention of famine 

145. The Famine Code Eevision Committee constituted in 
1938 considered the remedial measures to be undertaken in the 
areas after consulting a number of official and unofficial witnesses. 
Their conclusion was, to quote their own words : — 

“ ^ State intervention has up to the present been largely 
confined to measures designed to save life and mitigate suffering; 

* Bepoit of the Madras Famihe Code Revision Committee, 1038. Volunne I — 
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in our opinion a bolder policy is now called for which we trust will 
not only be of incalculable benefit to the people by creating much 
needed wealth and fostering power of resistance, but will in the 
long run save the resources of the State from the steady drain 
caused by the recurring needs and continued poverty of these 
districts.” The Committee among other things recommended the 
following multi-directioiial programme : — ^ 

(1) Development of irrigation, i.e., the provision of irriga- 
tion facilities, and tank restoration, 

(2) introduction of improved methods of agricultnre such 
as bunding, and dry fanning, 

(3) exploitation of the mineral resources and development 
of large scale industries, and 

(4) development of cottage industries. 

The committee also x’ecoramended the constitution of a Board 
called the Ceded Districts Economic Development Board consisting 
of both officials and non-officials for the economic development of 
the Ceded Districts in the several directions mentioned above. 
The Government constituted the Board in 1941. The Board draws 
up schemes of development and sees that approved schemes are- 
executed by the departments concerned as promptly as possible. It 
also co-ordinates the work of the several departments. Eeference 
has already been made to the Tungabhadra and the Godavari 
schemes and to their anticipated effect in banishing famine from 
Southern India in general and from the areas served by the schemes 
in particular. The proposed lower Bhavani Proiect in the Coimba- 
tore district is expected to irrigate over two lakhs of acres and to 
prevent the recurrence of any famine in that tract in future. 

146. The Ceded Districts which have the highest liability to 
famine are being specially looked after at the present time. The 
future of these districts lies first in protected irrigation and second 
in the development of industries, especially industries based on 
minerals. Special steps should be taken to develop these areas 
in as many different ways as possible. The Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity has shown the way to what is now popularly called ‘ Multi 
Purpose Development.” This development should be in the hands 
of a body solely engaged in this purpose and transcending normal 
administrative boundaries. A public corporation is the most suita- 
ble form for such an organization. It would operate in close 
co-operation with Government officers and it would promote the 
development of backward areas all along the line. What is neces- 
sary in this Province is the application of the Tennessee Valley 
principle to backward regions ; the Ceded Districts and the Agencv 
tracts may be given as examples. 



CHAPTER V-TECHNOLOGICAL AND OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

Development of technology and the evolution of the 
Agricultural Department 

Early History 

147. The application of science to crop production is a recent 
development in the history of agriculture which had for long 
depended on empirical methods. In England the Rothamstead 
Research Station was established in 1843 and its centenary was 
recently celebrated. In this “century of progress ’’ in agricultural 
science, cultivation practices have been greatly rationalized, 
resulting in increased and better crop production. 

^ In India very little interest was evinced by the Central or 
Provincial Governments in the development of agriculture till the 
1880 famine. Stray attempts had, however, been made in this 
direction in some Provinces over a long period of years and by 
a variety of methods. The Famine Commission of 1880 attempted 
to find out some practical measures by wTiich famines could be 
avoided or at least their severity minimized. “The Commission 
also investigated the question of practical improvements in agri- 
culture and the State intervention necessary to “ encourage this 
branch of national industry ” The Commission aimong other 
things recommended the revival of the Department of Agriculture by 
the Government of India and the simultaneous formation of Agri- 
cultural departments in all Provinces. This did not materialize 
immediately until Dr. Voelkar came to India in 1889 to advise 
upon the best course to be adopted to apply the teachings of agri- 
cultural chemists to Indian Agriculturists, and to effect improve- 
ments in Indian agniculture. This was^ the first definite attempt 
to frame a policy of Agricultural Research suited to Indian 
conditions. 

148. ®In Madras practical interest in agriculturail develop- 
ment was awakened as early as in 1863 by Sir William Denison, 
the then Governor, who drew attention to the practice of continuous 
cropping, the deficiency of manure and its consumption as fuel, the 
defective implements, the lack of trees, the poor cattle and the 
want of accurate knowledge and statistics in this Province. An 
order was placed in England for a steam plough, some steam har- 
rows and cultivators, seed drills, threshing machines and winnowers, 
chaff cutters and, water lifts. The Government also entrusted, in 
1864 , 350 acres of land at Saidapet near Madras to a committee of 

^ Eqyal Commissioii on A^oultnra in India (Abridged Beport),, 1828, le. 
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amateur agricultmal enthusiaists, who undertook to conduct on 
it (1) a full trial and exhibition of the agricultural implements 
received from England, (2) a full trial of artificial manures, and 
(3) an exhibition to the people of improved system of agriculture. 
The Committee laboured for seven years without much success as 
no preliminary investigations of local conditions had been made, 
and in 1871, the farm passed under official control. 

149. After the failm-e of this scheme, an attempt was made to 
work out a scheme of agricultural education. A complete and 
high class public Agricultural College ’’ was established at Saidapet 
in 1876. In 1884 the control of the College was transferred from 
the Board of Eevenue to the Director of Bublic Instruction with 
whom it remained until the reorganization of the Agricultural 
Department in 1903. In 1885, except for a small portion which 
reiiiained attached to the College, the farm at. Saidapet was abo- 
lished. The Superintendent of the farm was made_^ an assistant 
to the Commissioner of Agricultm-e for general statistical and agri- 
cultm'al work. Erom 1887, to 1905, the main energies of the 
department were devoted to the business of famine analysis, to the 
tabulation of village statistics and to enquiries on various agri- 
cultural or economic subjects in different parts of the Presidency. 
Much of the Saidapet land was kept on as a dairy farm ; but with 
a fundamental change of policy, district farms were opened for the 
investigation and study of specific problems. 

Thus the history of Government efforts to improve agriculture 
in Madras from 1863 to .the close of the century fails into three 
periods. The first witnessed the ascendency of the idea of a model 
farm worked on western methods, the second was dominated by a 
barren discussion on agricultural education, and in the third agri- 
cultural effort was blighted by the insistence on the importance of 
statistics. However, the work done by Mr. W. E. Eobertson dur- 
ing his long tenure of office as Principal of the College and Superin- 
tendent of the Experimental Station at Saidapet and later by 
Mr, C. A. Benson as Deputy Director of Agriculture left its mark 
on the development of the Agricultural Department after its 
re-organization in 1905. The old students of the Saidapet college 
played no inconsiderable part in the development of the department 
in its later stages. 

150. Towards the close of the last century several natural forces 
led to the investigation of various problems connected with crop 
production. Several of the staple crops of Madras were affected by 
diseases. Between 1895 and 1897 the sugarcane area in the Goda- 
vari district steadily declined owing to the ravages of ‘red rot 
An Economic Botanist was therefore appointed to investigate this 
disease. In 1901 he was allowed to lease land in Godavari to try 
and find resistant varieties; and a farm was opened in the district 
in 1902. The groundnut area began to shrink in 1903 and 1904 
due to insect attack. Nevir varieties of groundnut were 

’ Royal Commission on Agricultnris in India (Abridged Report), 1938, page 23. 
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mtroduced in place of the old varieties. Diseases of pepper on 
tile West Coast attracted attention, A farm was opened in Mala- 
bar for tlje investigation of " pollu ” disease in pepper. Cotton 
which is an important export produce crop simultaneously^ received 
attention and two stations were opened in 1901 in Bellaiy and 
Tinnevelly to improve this crop. Thus was laid the foundation 
for further crop investigation in the new era of agrioultural advance 
which commenced in 1906. 

Though the achievements of the depaitment prior to 1906 were 
negligible, sufficient ground had been cleared for the definite ad- 
vancement of agriculture and in the apphcation of science to better 
crop production. The work of Dr. Barbar, who was brought from 
the West Indies to tackle sugarcane diseases, formed the basis for 
the improvement of indigenous varieties of crops by selSotion. It 
was found that selection and breeding offered much greater possi- 
bilities for crop improvement than the introduction of exotic varie- 
ties which were influenced by environment. A few outstanding 
successes in the introduction of exotics were, however, recorded in 
groundnuts and potatoes. As the technique of improved agri- 
culture was itself in its infancy during the early decades of this 
century, agricultural extension work did not make much headway 
and the attempts to spread better cultivation methods among ryots 
did not produce tangible i-esults, 

151. A landmark in agricultural development was the establish- 
ment of the Pusa Agricultural Eesearch Institute in 1906 and the 
establishment of the Agricultural College and Besearch Institute of 
the Province at Coimbatore in 1907 in pursuance of the policy for 
agricultural development laid down by Lord Curzon. Since then, 
agricultural research and extension have progressed side by side 
and the staff for the work "hfive been found from among the gradu-? 
ates trained in the College. The Government of India Act of 1919 
placed agriculture in the Province under a popular Minister as a 
transferred subject. In 1921, the Central Cotton Committee was 
<‘.onstituted by the Government of India to stimulate and assist the 
production, marketing and utilization of Indian cotton. The Com- 
mittee financed Provincial Governments in research work on 
problems connected with the improvement of Indian Cotton and 
Madras availed itself of the opportunities and facilities afforded by 
this body. 

In 1928, the Koyal Commission on Agriculture made its report, 
the most comprehensive account of Indian agriculture yet pub- 
lished, and this opened a new chapter in agricultural development. 
The report recognized that the problem of improving Indian agri- 
culture was really the problem of improving Indian village life 
and that they were inseparable and contiguous. As a result of the 
Commission’s recommendations, the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Eesearch was set up to give the lead in the application of 
science to the problems of Indiah agriculture and to co-ordinate 
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agi'icultural reseaich.. Under tbs council s auspices several ssheiues 
of research have been undertaken in this Province and have 
been either conapieted or are under way. They cover a wide held 
of subjects and include research programmes on fruits, potatoes, 
rice, sugarcane, oil seeds, dry far min g, animal nutiition, maiket- 
ing and cost of production of crops. 

In the field of agricultural education, the College at Coimbatore 
was affiliated in ly^O to the Madras University, and a separate 
faculty in agriculture was created and the B. Sc. degree course 
in Agriculture instituted. The first batch of graduates came out 
in 1923. With a view to meeting the increasing demand for agri- 
cultm-al graduates another college has been now opened at Bapatla 
in the Guntur district, for the Telugu areas. 

The Economic Depression 

162. A serious obstacle to the unfettered development of agri- 
culture in the Province was the general economic depression of the 
thirties which affected practically all activities throughout the 
world. There was a heavy fall in agricultural prices commencing 
from 1929. 

Being an agi’icultural Province the strain due to the fall in 
prices was comparatively greater in Madras. The money income 
of the ryot was halved by 1933-84 as compared to that of 1929-30. 
The fail m agricultural costs was not proportionate to the general 
fall in prices, as several items, of costs such as land revenue and 
interest charges were inelastic and could not be brought down. 
Suspensions and remissions of land revenue were granted on a 
large scale but they were inadequate to meet the needs of the 
situation. The depression considerably lowered the ryot’s standard 
of living and increased his debts. 

Agriculture under Provincial Autonomy 

158. The popular Ministry which came into power in 1937 was 
enthusiastic about agricultural improvement and rural reconstruc- 
tion. Several legislative measures were either planned or undei*- 
taken to reduce the agiiculturist’a burden of debt and to bring about 
reforms in tenancy. The Ministry was, however, short-lived and 
went out of office with the declaration of Woi id War II. 

A modern war needs the total mobilization of agricultural and 
industrial production in a country and when the recent war started, 
the country was unprepared for any such colossal effort. Several 
control measures were instituted. War purchases on behalf of allied 
governments resulted in rise in prices. Agriculturists, however, 
were benefited only partially, as the cost of production also went up 
with the prices. Lack of imports of essential food grains resulted 
in a shortage of food supplies and the “ Grow More Bood Cam- 
paign ’ ^ was. inaugurated the object of making the Province 
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self-sufficient in food. There is a lively realization now that the 
mobilization of resources effected for war should be canalised for 
peace. 

Soil study and its importance 

154. A description of the soils of ihe Province and their charac- 
teristics has already been given in the introductory chapter. It 
will be seen from it, that the soils vary in agricultural quality from 
region to region. A soil survey would be desirable with a view to 
classifying and mapping these soils by modern methods. The itoyal 
Commission on Agriculture accepted the need for a detailed soil 
survey but did not recommend its being taken up then. * They 
were of the view that “ soil suiweys should only be undertaken 
when there is a sjDecific problem to solve or when laboratory 
examination of soils is required to interpret information already on 
record They also suggested that .the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultm-al Eesearch should undertake the collation and publication 
of all the available information regarding the composition and 
characteristics of Indian soils. Their main reason for deferring 
the soil surveys was one of cost. ^ They stated that ‘ ‘ the cost 
of a complete soil survey would be prohibitive ”. 

As a result there has been so far no systematic soil survey of 
India in spite of the recommendations of the Irrigation Commission 
of 1901, that such a survey is an essential preliminary to the develop- 
ment of irrigation schemhs. The soil problems in regions of canal 
irrigation are numerous and complicated. It is well-known' that 
the delta areas in this Province do not yield as much as some of 
the other rice growing areas. The reason is mainly the defective 
surface and subsurface drainage. Maximum crop production is the 
resultant of a balance between physico chemical and biological 
processes. Here the physical and chemical properties of the soil 
play a dominant part in relation to soil moisture, incidentally 
controlling the biological activities. 

Isolated soil surveys , of the Various tracts in this Province have, 
however, been undertaken for different purposes. A beginning was 
made in the year 1914 in the survey of the Tanjore delta mainly 
with a view to appraising the quantities of the major plant food 
elements present in the soil and to determining the manuriai 
requirements of the areas. As rice forms the staple article of diet of 
the people in this Province, soil surveys undertaken in the years 
between 1914 and 1928 were confined to deltaic tracts where rice 
is the principal crop raised. They included Tanjore, Huntur, 
Godavari, Kistna and Periyar areas. In the year 1921, a survey of 
the Malabai' district was undertaken because rice is grown there on 
an extensive scale, though no irrigation facilities are available as 
" in the tracts surveyed previously. ^ : 

,1 ■ I Royal Commissioii on AgriooltiiWB in India, 1828, page 122. 

I' . ® rIM., page 74. '' V',;'-; 
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155. , Experience lias shown ■ that, when nn irrigation project has 
been undertaicen without a previous survey of the probable etfect of 
■ 'tile,, application,, of. irrigation .water .'on. lands, ,accusro.med to' receive 
only ram water, the result has in some cases been unfavourable 
to the lands sought to. be benefited, raising more problems, for solu- 
tion than the original one sought to be solved. For instance, 
irrigation in the Can very Mettur Project lands in Tanjore has 
completely destroyed ail the jack trees in that area. The large 
proportion of sand in the soils has also rendered the theoretical 
calculations of the duty of water for the crop and the consequent 
area over which the available water could be used unworkable in 
practice. A preliminary soil survey would thus seem to be tiie 
first rational step to be "taken before launching krigation schemes. 
A survey has now been made of the area proposed to be hrigated 
under the lower Bhavani Project. A similar survey hag been 
completed of the area under the Tungabliadra Project and the indi- 
cations are that the note of pessimism sounded in certain quarters 
against these schemes has been unduly gloomy and that there need 
be no fear of deleterious effects with a judicious use of the water. 
The need for a scientific study of soils in relation to crop production 
cannot be overemphasized. 

The manure problem 

156. The application of manures to cultivated lands to increase 
their productivity was practised many centuries before a scientific 
explanation of the function of such substances was sought or 
attempted. The use of farmyard manure is as old as agriculture 
and ancient treatises record the usefulness of wood ash, bones and 
refuse materials for increasing soil fertility and better crop pro- 
duction. These manures and the recently introduced chemical ” 
or “ commercial ’’ fertilisers increase the fertility of the soil by 
replacing plant foods removed from the soil by the crop and by 
improving the physical texture of the soil. Plants require many 
elements for their growth, but the most important are Nitrogen, 
Phosphorous and Potash. Of these, the most essential is Nitro- 
gen from the point of view of plant growth under South Indian 
conditions. It may generally be stated that Nitrogen functions in 
the vegetative growth of the plant and Phosphorous more in the 
reproductive aspect, viz., grain prodiiccion. With regard to potash, 
the, third essential plant food. South Indian soils do not seem to 
need this constituent except in the case of a few crops like potato, 
tobacco and some fruit crops. The absence or deficiency of any 
of these elements must be regarded as a limiting factor in crop 
production. When all the elements are present in the soil, maxi- 
mum yields are obtained, provided the other outside factors of 
production, like water, are, satisfied. 

With every crop removed from the land, the soil is depleted of 
the three important-plant^huttients— Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid and ■ 
Potash — and the qutotity,,,:r6ffip?e3 varies with the kind of crop. 
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The approximate quantities of nutrients removed by some of the 
principal crops of the Province are given m the following table; — 

In pounds per acre. 


, Naiiii*. of the, crop. 

Nitrogen, 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Potaish. 

(1) 

(2) 

m 

(4) 

Faddy ' . . . , 

48 

23 

41 

Sugarcane . . 

56 

68 

190 

Cotton 

■■....■ 97 

29 . .' 

- 83 

Tobacco . . . . . . 

67 

9 

85 

Glaoiam .. .. 

" .■ 'VS 

. 25 

45 

Ragi . . . . . . . . 

. . 49 

30 

202 

.Ciambu . . , 

.. 28 

10 

11 

Varagu 

23 

10 

17 

Maize, 

' . . . ■ 25 

10 

25 


On the basis of the area sown with the above crops in 1944-45, 
the quantities of plant nutrients to be replaced annually are esti- 
mated as follows: — 


IN TONS. 


Nitrogen 
Phosphoric acid 
Potash . , 


... ■ , ... ■ ... .548,350. 

.. 230,193 

» • *.* 553, 0o4 

If the total area sown with both food and non-food crops in 
1944-45, viz., 36,999,372 acres, is taken into account, the annual 
requirements of nutrients to replace these removed from the soil 
work out as shown below : — 


Nitrogen 
Phosphoric acid 
Potash * • 


IN TONS. 

887.000 

372.000 

894.000 


Manure resources of the Province 

157. The different kinds of manures available and used in the 
Province may be classified under the following three heads : — 

(A) Bulky organic manui*es. 

(B) Concentrated organic manures. 

(C) Artificial or chemical manures. 

Bulky organic manures 

158. In this group, the largest source of supply is cattle or 
farmyard manure. Shortage or non-availability of fuel in many 
places leads to the use of cattle dung as fuel. Litter is rarely 
provided for the cattle by a large mass of the ryots. Manure 
conservation, methods are crude, resulting in loss of manure and 
plant nutrients from, the bulk. ^ Dr. Burns has given the daily 
manure product.ion for cattle at 40 lb.-, for buffaloes at 60 lb., and 
young stock at 20 lb. On this basis, cattle population of the 
J?rovince according to the census of 1944 will produce 135,987,000 
tons of cattle manure. Allowing for- a wastage of two-thirds, the 

^ Dr. Burns’ Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in 
India, 'page 116. , , - ' , 

' ' 8a ’ ■' ,v, 
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available quantity for manuring purposes may be estimated at 
45,329,000 tons. The percentage composition of an average sample 
of cattle manure on an air dry basis bas been found to be as 
follows ' 

Nitrogen ^ .• ' 1'22 


Potash .. , .. . . .. .. 1*20 

Phosphoric acid .• • • 0*62 


Pakhig 40 per cent as the dry basis, the total nutrients from 
farmyard manure in the Province is 221,205 tons Nitrogen, 112,416 
tons Phosphoric acid and 217,479 tons Potash. Another important 
source is sheep manure. Sheep rearing is common in many dis- 
tricts of the Province and on an estimated annual production of 
2J cwt. per head, after allowing for all wastages, the total pro- 
duction of sheep manure from the sheep population will be 
1,300,000 tons. 

Compost manure 

159. Waste organic matter like municipal rubbish, weeds, cotton 
stalks and other farm refuse can be made into good ‘‘ compost 
manure by a proper system of biological fermentation. Next to 
farmyard manure, composts if properly made will constitute an 
important source of manure for cultivation. 

The urban population of the Madras Province was 7,864,883, 
according to the 1941 census and that of the municipalities, 
4,382,790. On the assumption that the output of rubbish for a 
family of five members is three pounds per day, the annual output 
would be half a ton per family. The total amount of rubbish from 
the entire urban population would then be 800,000 tons per year 
and from the municipal population about 400,000 tons per year. 
Nightsoil, another municipal waste, is also an important source 
of manure if properly conserved and utili^ied. On the assumption 
that for a unit of 1,000 population twelve gallons of nightsoil are 
actually collected in a municipality, the total available quantity of 
nightsoil in the municipalities comes to 44,000 gallons or about 
200 tons a day (1 ton equals 220 gallons) or 73,000 tons a year. 

Green manures 

Green manures are noted for their beneficial action on paddy 
lands. Their efficiency compared to others, worked out from the 
recorded field experiments will be apparent from the following : — 


Efficiency compared 

Manure. to that of 

green manure e=s lf)0 

No manure . . ' . . ■ . . . . 33*0 

Phosphate only , . . . . . . . 50*0 

Nitrogen only . . . . . . . . 70*0 

Nitrogen + Phosphate .... . . 90*0 

Green manure ... * .. 100*0 

Green manure + Phosphate , . . . 120*0 

Green manure + J^itrogen 133*0 

Green manure -f Nitrogen + Phosphate 166*0 
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The precise conditions for successful green manuring have been 
worked out and the chemical researches on green manure by W. H. 
Harrison and P. A. Subrahmanya Ayyar at Coimbatore between 
the years 1911 and 1917 have shown that the value of green manure 
for paddy lies more in its physical effects than in its nitrogen. The 
more recent researches elsewhere partly confirm and partly 
contradict the results of the Coimbatore work. Pending further 
researches it may be assumed that green manures axe useful both on 
account of their nitrogen contents and their physical effects. The 
more important green manure crops grown are Daincha, Wild Indi- 
go, Sunnhemp and Phillipesara. The last two are also raised for 
fodder purposes. The area under gTeen manure crops in 1943-44 
was over 900,000 acres and on an average yield of 3 tons per acre, 
the total production of green manure is estimated at 2,700,000 
tons. 

Concentrated organic manures 

160. Concentrated organic manures may be classed as nitro- 
genous or phosphatic depending upon their rich content of nitrogen 
or phosphoric acid. Some of them are rich in both. Their applica- 
tion is usually to commercial or money crops like sugarcane or 
plantain, but their use is now being extended to the paddy crop 
as well. 

Oil cakes 

Oil cakes like groundnut and others belong to the nitrogenous 
class of concentrated organic manures as they are rich in nitrogen. 
Rome of the common cakes used for manure purposes and their 
chemical composition are given below : — 


Oil cal£e. 

Nitrogen. 

P&osphoric acid 
(percentage). 

Potasli. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Groundnut . . 

8*0 

1*4 

1*2 

Castor 

4-5 

1*9 

0*7 

Neem 

5-0 

1*3 


:'v . ^ 

3-6 

1*3 

0*7 

Of these, the most important is groundnut cake. 

It is exten- 


sively used in all districts for manuring purposes. The annual pro- 
duction in the Province is estimated at 246,000 tons. 

Castor cake is also used for irrigated crops. The main districts 
of production are Guntur, North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem and 
Cuddapah. The normal production of castor cake is estimated at 
30 to 12 thousand tons. Small quantities of other cakes like Pun- 
gam and Neem are also used for maipiring purposes in some dis- 
tricts of production — ^Pungam mostly in the Chittoor and North 
Arcot districts. Their average animal production is estimated at 
1,850 tons, ' ■ : ■ 
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The total production of oil cakes available 
poses is thus 260,000 tons. 

for manuring 


IN TONS. 

Groundnut'c^ 

246,000 

Castor 

12,000 

Neem . . •• ' «« 

1,200 

PimgaiB ■ 

660 


259,850 

or 

260,000 


Among the phosphatic class of concentrated organic manures, 
bonemeal and bone super are the most important. On the basis 
of the bovine population, their mortality and slaughter rates, the 
production of bones in this Province may be estimated at 150,000 
tons per annum. But the <juahtity of bones actually collected is 
far below the estimated figure and is only about 25,000 to 30,000 
tons. The rest is either not collected at all or is exported to foreign 
countries. During the five years ending with 1937-38, the average 
annual export of bones from India to foreign countries for purposes 
of manure was 16,896 tons. The net annual supplies of bones to 
Madras from other Provinces and States during 1938-39 to 1940-41 
were 6,655 tons. Together with the estimated actual collection of 

30.000 tons, the net available supply of bones comes to about 
36,555 tons. Allowing for milling losses, the total available quan- 
tity of bonemeal will be about 32,900 tons. If, however, the 
entire estimated supply of 150.000 tons is actually collected the 
quantity that will remain in the country after leaving a margin of 

10.000 tons for export will be 140,000 tons of bones or 124,000 tons 
of fine bonemeal. 

There are a dozen fairly large factories engaged in bone crush- 
ing in this Province. The total quantity of bonemeal produced 
annually by all the factories is estimated at 20,000 tons. Bonemeal 
contains 4 4 per cent nitrogen and 23-6 per cent phosphoric acid. 

There are no bone markets in the Province. The factory 
owners have their agents and sub-agents distributed over the vari- 
ous parts of the country. The village agents who are usually local 
people gather the bones from the Harijans who are the actual bone 
collectors and send them on to the nearest railway station where 
the bones received from various parts are assembled and finally 
booked to the factory points. Agents are paid commissions or 
monthly salaries. The prices of bones prevailing at a factory point, 
therefore, largely .depend :on the; distance along which the bones 
have to travel and consequently there is wide variation in prices 
of bones obtained by a factory. 
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■ ■ Fish manures", 

161. Tile bye-products of marine fishing are, important sources 
of fish manure and guanos which are both nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic in their constitution/ They consist of dried fish unfii for 
human consumption, fish guanos, the cake left after pressing the 
fish oil, and pitted fish and offal and other refuse from fish-curing 
yards. Waste products in prawn curing also yield small quan- 
tities. There is wide;,: w in the quantities produced as they 

are in turn dependent on the volume of catches. ’Li the following 
table are given the quantities available with their manurial con- 
•stituentsi— 


Kind of manure. 

Production. 

IS'et available 
after export. 

Percentage of 

Nxtrogen. Phospboiie 

(1) 


<3) 

(4) 

acid. 

(5) 

: Fisfi 'manure v ■ ; ; . . . ' ' . . ; 

m " 

1,300 

iH' 'SOM'S, 

460' 

7 


Fisii guano . . 

l,12g 


8 

8 

Fmwn shell manure 

200 

200 

6 

4 

Fisk' offal or pit manure' . . 

100 

100 

(Varies widely.) 


The average quantity of fish manure and fish guano exported 
from this Province during the period 1935-36 to 1939-40 amounted 
to 790 tons and 533 tons, respectively, per annum. Ceylon is the 
sole purchaser and usually accounted for thirty to forty per cent of 
the total production of this Province. Planters of Mysore and 
Coorg are also regular buyers of fi.sh manure and fish guano from 
the West Coast. At a moderate estimate, they purchase about 
twenty-five per cent of these products. The fish manure and guano 
that remain in the Province may, therefore, be roughly estimated 
to be in the neighbourhood of 460 tons and 340 tons respectively. 

Among other natural sources of manure in the Province, the 
most important is wood ash, the product of burning fuel in the 
millions of hearths in the homes distributed all over the country- 
side. It is difiicult to frame even an approximate estimate of the 
quantity available, because in many parts of the Province, wood 
Uvsh is rarely collected or conserved. On the other hand, in some 
districts like Malabar, the cultivators take assiduous care to con- 
seiwe, even very small quantities of the available wood ash. This 
can be explained as due to the poverty of the West Coast soils in 
potash content and the fact that ryots have for a long time appre- 
ciated the increase in yields obtained by the application of wood 
ash, whereas the potash deficiency is pot so acute in other districts. 
The total wood fuel utilisation of the Province is around million 
tons and a 2 per cent output of ash will result in 50,000 tons wood 
ash. Allowing for utilisation of one-third of this quantitv for 
manuring purposes, the wood ash available for agriculture will be 
16,000 tons equivalent to 1,000 tons of potash. ' 
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For the supply of phosphatic manures, Madras is fortunate in 
having a two million ton deposit of mineral rock phosphate in the 
Trichinopoly nodules of 'that district. This source has not been 
exploited to any tangible extent, owing to difficulties in their eco- 
nomic utilization. Recently the Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore, has suggested a method to make the nodules soluble 
as plant food and field trials are in progress with the phosphate 
made by this process. With the full utilization of modern methods 
of scientific technique the day is not far off when this large source 
will be fully and economically exploited for the benefit of the 
large mass of agriculturists of the Province. 

Artificial fertilisers 

162. An important factor that has contributed to the increase in 
agricultural production in the U.S.A. and the Continent of Europe 
is the introduction of synthetic fertilisers. ^ The fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen as a result of scientific and engineering advances 
has brought about a tremendous change in the last 25 or 80 years 
in the relative importance of the nitrogen sources dependent upon 
chemical production. At the beginning of this century, two-thirds 
of the world’s supply of nitrogen was obtained from Chile and the 
rest from the manufacture of coke and gas. Nearly four decades 
later, about three-fourths of the world’s needed supply of nitrogen 
was being obtained from the air with less than 7 per cent from the 
Chilean nitrate deposits. 

Thus the application of chemical fertilisers has become an 
accepted practice in modern agriculture. But their continuous and 
sole application has deleterious effects on the soil due to various 
causes. It should therefore be supplemental to bulky organic 
manures like green manures or cattle manure. The common 
chemical fertilisers used in South India are — 

(1) Ammonium sulphate and Sodium nitrate in the nitro- 
genous group. 

(2) Super-phosphate ordinary and concentrated and basic 
slag in the phosphatic group. 

(3) Potassium sulphate, Kainit in the potash group. 

Others, like Ammophos, Nicifos and Potassium nitrate are also 
used to a limited extent. India has been almost entirely dependent 
on foreign countries for the supply of chemical fertilisers except for 
the small quantities of Ammonium sulphate recovered as a bye- 
product from coal at the Tata’s works at Jamshedpur and in the 
coal fields of Bengal and Bihar. The utilization of artificial ferti- 
lisers started with the plantation crops and gradually its use has 
extended to field crops as well. ®The average annual imports of 

1 Sohs and Men -United States YW Book of Ag-ioulture, 1938, page 366 
® Industrial gub-Oommittee (Oheadeal Beetion) Beport, page 3, . * , 
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artificial manures for the period 1935-40 

for all India and the share 

of Madras are given below 



Name of fertilizers. ^ 

Imports into 
India. 

Share of 
Madras. 


IN TONS. 

IN TONS. 

■ Ammonium sulphate ■ 

63,502 

.31,152 

Mtrate of soda 

3,531 

740 

Ofcher nitrogenous fertilizers .. . . 

571 

126 

Superphosphate .. .. .. 

6,889 

5,031 

Other phosphatic fertilizers . . 

3,327 

3,026 

Ammonium phosphate 

3,072 

579 

Muriate of potash . . . . 

2,061 

1,515 

Other potash fertilizers . . . . . . 

1,081 

471 

Total . , 

83,834 

42,640 


163. The total quantity of plant food removed by the more impor- 
tant crops annually from Madras soils has been estimated earlier 
at 887,000 tons nitrogen, 372,000 tons phosphoric acid and 
894,000 tons of potash. The following statement based on the 
studies summarized above indicates at a glance the available 
manure supplies in the Province : — 



Nitrogen, 

Phosphoric acid. 

Potash. 

(1) 

m 

(8) 

(4) 

Sheep manttre 

25,090 

16,900 

26,000 

Cattle manure 

221,205 

112,416 

217,579 

Compost manure 

5,092 

7, ess 

5,092 

Groundnut cake . . . . 

19,680 

3,444 

2,952 

Neem cake 

60 

16 

20 

Castor cake 

540 

228 

84- 

Pungana cake 

23 

8 

5 

Bonemeal 

5,456 

29,264 


Fish manure 

105 

105 

' • « 

Fish guano 

90 

90 


Pawn shell manure 

12 

8 


Wood ash 



1,000 

ArtiScial fertilizers 

4,662 

1,077 

494 

Total . . 

282,016 

171,194 

253,226; 


or 

or 

or 


282,000 

171,000 

253,000 


There is thus a deficit of 605,000 tons of nitrogen, 201,000 
tons of phosphoric acid and 641,000 tons of potash. The manure 
problem of this Province, therefore, is the problem of making up 
this deficit. The soil surveys to which reference has already been 
made have shown that Madras soils are not to any great extent 
deficient in phosphates and potash and the problem of plant food 
deficiency is more a deficiency of nitrogen. The nitrogen deficiency 
is not only a problem of Madras but a problem in all tropical 
countries where soil nitrogen is lost more rapidly than in tem- 
perate regions. Therefore, . the manure problem resolves itself 
into one of finding ways and means to recoup the nitrogen defi- 
ciency in the soil by augmenting the available supplies. The 
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primary source of soil"- nitrogen is the iree nitrogen ■ of tlie air^ 
which is fixed by two processes, the natural and artifieiaL Light- 
ning discharges unite nitrogen and oxygen to form oxides of nitro- 
gen winch combine with the moisture in the air and are wasnec! 
down with the rain; but such quantities possibly entering the soil 
are small in relation to total requirements for plant growth. ^ It is 
estimated that 5 to 7 lb. of nitrogen per acre annually are added 
to the soil in this w'ay, but these estimates relate to foreign count- 
ries like United States of America and England and no 
available for Indian conditions. It has, however, been admitted 
at various times by authorities that the nitrogen supply to the 
soil by lightning discharges under tropical conditions is much more 
than under temperate conditions. Even on a conservative esti- 
mate of 7 lb. per acre, the total supply of nitrogen to the 32 million 
acres of cultivated land in the Province is equal to 100,000 tons 
nitrogen, which is about equal to the total nitrogen obtained from 
all the existing manure resources of the Province. One is led tc 
conclude that the explanation for the maintenance of a minimum 
of soil fertility in many districts, in spite of cropping spread over 
centuries, is due to this phenomenon. However, this may })artly 
help but does not solve the nitrogen famine, and other methods 
have to be resorted to, to replenish the deficiency. 

The problem of nitrogen deficiency is being tackled in three 
directions — 

( 1 ) by the conservation and better utilization of the existing 
sources of supply of manures. 

(2) by the extension of cultivation of green manure crops, and 

(3) by manufacture of synthetic fertilizers like ammonium 
sulphate, 

164. In the category of conservation of manures may be men- 
tioned the various measures taken by the Agricultural Department 
for the better preservation of cattle manure in the villages. For 
the better utilization of existing supplies of municipal waste and 
other refuse matter for manurial purposes, the Grovernment are 
assisting municipalities in the manufacture of compost manure. 
As a result of special investigations carried out at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bansralore, under the auspices of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, an improved system of compost- 
making known as the ‘ Bangalore Process ’ has been evolved. 
With financial assistance from the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research, the Government of Madras sanctioned a scheme 
for the training of an Assistant Agricultural Chemist for three 
months and a Pirst-class Health Officer for a period of six month.? 
in the ' Bangalore Process ' for, making compost out of town refuse 
and for training 38 Sanitary Inspectors in that process, at twm 
centres — ^Bezwada in the north and Coimbatore in the south — and 
for starting composting work in 38 municipalities and maior 
panchayats. The scheme was initiated on 1st August 1943. The 

^ Soils and Book of Agriotilture, 1938, page 364* ■ 
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training of the first batch of 18 Sanitary Inspectors was begun 
at Bezwada on the 10th December 1943 and it was closed by the 
first week of February 1944. They have been sent back to the 
respective municipalities and preparation of compost manure by 
the Bangalore Process ’’ has been started in many of them. 

The training of the second batch of 20 Sanitary Inspectors 
deputed by other municipalities and panchayats, began at Goim* 
batore on 1st March 1944 and the training was over on 31st May 
1944. In December 1945, orders were issaed for the training in 
compost-making of a further batch of 40 Sanitary Inspectors for 
a period of two weeks at two centres, viz., Bezwada and 
'Virudunagar, 

166. The Government in the Local Administration Depart- 
ment have advised municipal councils to take steps for the 
manufacture of compost manure out of municipal rubbish and 
nightsoil from 1st April 1944 and to sell at the end of each year 
the compost so manufactured either to ryots direct or through 
co-operative societies. The following statement shows the com[>ost 
sold by local bodies direct and through co-operative societies for 
the period from 1st September 1944 to 31st August 1945 : — « 


Agency. 

Local bodies 
Co-operative societies 


Oomnost sold in 
cubic feet. 

86,399 

605,992 


V glue. 

ES, 

1,296 

9,089 


Total . . 692,391 10,385 


The sale of compost to ryots is subsidized at the rate of 12 annas 
per 50 cubic feet of compost actually applied to land under crops. 
The subsidy is met by the Government of India. The municipali- 
ties and panchayats which have not yet undertaken the manu- 
facture of compost have been advised to lease out their nightsoil 
and rubbish to co-operative societies for an amount equal to the 
average rental of five years ending with 31st March 1943 instead 
of selling them in public auction. 

166. With a view to conserving manures within the Province, 
the Government have prohibited the export of oilcakes, bones, 
facture of compost have been advised to lease out their nightsoil 
manures and green manure seeds except under permits issued by 
the Director of Agriculture. In order to prevent the evasion of 
the order prohibiting the export of oilcake, the Government have 
ordered that no person shall dxport groundnuts, gingelly and castor 
and other oil seeds notified by the Commissioner of Civil Supplies 
except under permits issued by him or any other officer specially 
authorized by him. The waggon short-age for the movement of 
manure from one place to another caused by the war has added 
to the difficulties. In the interest of the rvots the entire quantity 
of groundnut cake available has to ; be distributed evenly to all 
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districts. A total quantity of about 86,985 tons of groundnut cake 
is surplus in eight districts. The deficits in other districts have 
to be supplied from the smplus districts. The Government have 
therefore sanctioned a zoning scheme which aims at grouping the 
surplus and deficit districts, regulating the distribution of surplus 
a.ud controlling movements in order to minimise transport diffi- 
culties. To implement the scheme the Government have passed 
the Madras Oilcake (Movement Control) Order, 1943, which inter 
alia provides for the exports of oilcake from one district to another 
only under permits issued by the Director of Agriculture or an 
officer specially authorized by him. 

167. A zoning scheme has also been introduced with a view 
to relieve pressure on railway transport and to avoid, ^unnecessary 
cross-movements of raw bones to the different bone-crushing mills 
and for distributing the crushed bonemeal from these mills to 
places where they are required for manurial purposes. 

The Government have fixed the maximum prices for ground- 
nut cake sold ex-mill in the eight producing distrmts.^ The I'ower 
to control the price of manures has been delegated to the Director 
of Agriculture, who has fixed the wholesale and retail prices of 
groundnut cake in all the districts of the Province. 

At a meeting of the Food Council held in October 1948, it was 
suggested that steps should be taken to encourage the collection 
of more bones in the Province and their conversion into bonemeal. 
The Government have directed ' the Collectors, the Director of 
Agriculture, and the Director of Public Health to instruct their 
subordinate officers to do pro^ganda to encourage the collection of 
bones in villages and municipal areas and in places where bone 
mills do not have their collecting agency. 

The Government have sanctioned several schemes in order 
to increase the production of fish which is an important article of 
diet, which will result in an increase in their bye-products and 
contribute to the supplies of manure. 

With a view to making manures easily available to the ryots, 
the Government sanctioned to the Director of Agriculture a perma- 
nent advance of Es. 62 lakhs for the purchase and sale of manures. 
It was later increased to Es. 102 lakhs in 1944-45. The sale of 
manures is subsidized by the Government by omitting the overhead 
charges from the sale price. This subsidy during 1946-46 will 
amount to Es. 16 T8 lakhs. The manures are sold on cash basis 
but Takkavi loans are issued to the ryots freely for the purchase 
of manures. 

® Sanction was accorded to the distribution to deserving ryots in 
each district free of cost of manure to the extent of Es. 200 and of 
seed up to Es. 100 during 1943-44. During 1944-46 the same 
concession was granted subject to the modification that the limit 
for free supply of manure was raised to Es. 2,000 in each district. 

1 Madras, Vizagapatam, Guatpr, Beflary, Kumool, Anantapur, Chittoor and 

Horfeh Aroot. 

® Grow Mora Food Pamphlet f;' ; 
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168. Tile extension of cultivation of leguminous green manure 
crops whicii is primarily intended to add organic matter to the 
incidentally increases the nitrogen supply of the soil. Various 
leguminous crops add varying quantities of nitrogen but a safe 
estimate from a normal crop is about 50 lb. nitrogen per acre wiiich 
is equivalent to about one-eighth ton of ammonium sulphate. 

^G-reen manure crops grown on wet or irrigated dry land, are 
entitled to the following concessions whether they are growm for 
the ryots’ own use or for sale 

(a) When they are raised on any land as the sole crop of the 
year the charge to be made will be — 

(i) in the case of dry land no remission of assessment will 
be granted but water-cess will not be charged ; 

(ii) in the case of single crop wet land no assessment win 
be charged whether there was a possibility of raising another crop 
or not ; 

(iii) in the case of registered double crop wet lands if the 
supply of water was sufficient for only one wet crop, the full double 
crop w^et assessment will be remitted ; but if the supply was suffi- 
cient for two wet crops, the single wet assessment will be charged 
and the difference remitted ; 

(iv) compounded double crop lands will be treated in the 
same way as ordinary double crop lands. 

(b) When they are raised in addition to other crops they will 
be exempt from water-cess. 

The remissions contemplated in clauses (a) (ii), (hi) and (iv) 
are granted only in respect of the areas actually cultivated with the 
green manure crops. The Government reserve the right to with- 
draw the concessions after a year’s notice either generally or in 
any particular locality. These concessions have been in existence 
for a long time and are embodied in the standing orders of the 
Board of Eevenue. 

169. With a view to increasing the supply of manure available 
to villages bordering on reserve forests the Government have given 
the following concessions : — 

(1) The removal of silt from tank beds and ponds on payment 
of a fee of two annas and four annas per cart-load, respectively, 
till the working plan is revised. 

(2) As a temporary measure, the removal of dry leaves in 
the Kodaiakadu reserved forest in the Tanjore district on payment 
of a fee. 

(3) Eeduction for the duration of the war of the rate payable 
for the removal of green manure leaf from reserved forests, by 
50 per cent. 

(4) As a temporary measure the removal of dead leaves and 
leaf mould from reserved forests on permits issued by the Eorest 
Department at a seigniorage fee of four annas per cart-load except 
in certain districts where a different rate is already in force. 

^ Villagers’ Calendar, 1042, page 1^7. 
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170. For a permanent and large source of nitrogen, we have to 
iook forward to tiie manufacture of synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers 
like ammonium sulphate. The application of synthetic fertilizers 
has become an essential element in farming in ail countries prac- 
tising modern agricultural methods. -^Ihe Technical Mission on 
Fertilizers appoiniedhy the (3-overnment uf India has recommended 
a single plant of 350,000 tons capacity for the whole of Indi^ 
The Chemicals Sub-Committee of the Madras GoTernment dis- 
cu.=:'sed the need for developing the sulphate of ammonia induBtry 
ill this Province. As Madras has all along been a very large 
market for ammonium sulphate and as many of the raw materials 
necessary for its manufacture are available in this Province, the 
Sub-Committee was unanimously of the view that a factory for 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia should be established in 
the south. The matter is receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The Travancore State has already arranged for the instal- 
lation of a plant for the manufacture of 60,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate per annum, in coliaboration with the Governments of 
Madras and Cochin. From the output of this plant 20,000 tons 
are to be distributed in the Madras Province. 

Our knowledge of soil conditions in relation to plant growth is 
still ill its early stages. There should be an efficient estimation 
of the country’s fertilizer requirements in relation to soils and 
crops by a co-ordinated series of field experiments under the widely 
different conditions existing in the Province, to enable a correct 
appraisal of the manure position. What is required is not a mere 
soil study, but a study of soil in relation to crop, region by region. 
“ Dosage ” by reference to deficiency is the central factor influenc- 
ing plant growth and this calls for studies of plant life in deficient 
and healthy conditions, side by side. 

Soil erosion 

171. The problem of soil erosion has presented itself in varying 
degrees from the time when man first turned the top soil to grow 
food. But in modern times, the problem has become accentuated 
with the increasing intensity of cultivation. Forest lands are 
cleared and extensive grass lands are brought under the plough, 
but methods to conserve the top layers of the soil are not usualh^ 
followed and the evil of erosion increases cumulatively. 

“ Soil erosion ” is the loosening of the soil from its bed and its 
transportation from one place to another by the action of wind or 
water in motion. Soil erosion is of two kinds, geologic erosion and 
accelerated erosion. Under natural conditions vegetation retards 
transportation of soil material and acts as a check against excessive 
erosion. A certain amount of erosion that takes place slowly, is 
compensated by the formation of soil by natural weathering pro- 
cesses. Thus geologic erosion . does not disturb the natural environ- 
ment.: On the other hand accelerated erosion occurs in cleared or 

^Beport of the Sub-Ooromittee oa ; Qhemicals — ^Indiistnes Sub-Committee 
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cultivated lands, where the natural balance existing between soil, 
ns vegetationai cover and climate is disturbed bv cultivation, xt 
removes suiiace soil ai a much faster rate tha,n soil forming pro- 
cesses can build it up. This type of erosion seriously affects land 
economy and requires to be combated by energetic measures. 

When compared to other Provinces, the erosion problem is not 
very acute in this Province, because the Indian Peninsula is a very 
old geological formation having existed as a land area since the 
paiaiozoic era. The. soils derived from the weathering of the grani- 
tic and gneissic bed rocks are comparatively very stable. More- 
over, the land development in the south has been slower than hr 
the north as the major invasions of India have taken place from 
the north. As a result the denudation of uplands has not pro- 
gressed to the same extent. 

Causes of soil erosion 

172. The two agencies that cause soil erosion are wind and 
water. Their velocity or flow largely determines the magnitude 
of the erosion. The topography, particularly the gradient and the 
nature of the soil also play an important part in influencing the 
degree of erosion. 

Wind erosion 

173. When dry soils without cover' are exposed to wind, wind 
erosion results. Taking the Province as a whole wind erosion is 
not as extensive as water erosion.' In the Hagari and Pennar 
rivers in the districts of Bellary and Anantapur sand dunes are 
common. The south-west monsoon winds carry sands from these 
river beds to great distances and deposit them in the black soil 
tracts, which are rendered unfit for cultivation after some years. 

Wind erosion of a different type is present in the Tinnevelly 
district. Here again the south-west monsoon winds carry east- 
wards the light soil from cultivated lands skirting the eastern edge 
of the ghats until they meet the sea breezes flowing in the opposite 
direction from the Bay of Bengal. The light sand is deposited to 
form sandhills known as “ Taris ”. 

Erosion due to water 

174. As already mentioned the most serious and extensive type 
of erosion that occurs in many parts of the Province .s caused i.'y 
water. This type of erosion is taking place in the coastal districts, 
ip llie black soil areas of the Ceded Districts and in the hilly tracts 
of the Nilgiris. The worst example of soil erosion by water is 
found in the Nilgiris. On the outer slopes of these ^ hills, the 
clearance of natural forests to form plantations has resulted in 
serious soil run off. In the vicinity of the towns of Ootacamund, 
Ooonoor and Kotagiri, the opening up of land for cultivation of 
potatoes has had a similar result, fiarge areas are seen today where 
the top soil has been washed off. The fields either lie' fallow cr the 
ryot cultivates the less fertile : subsoil vsdth the aid of artificial 
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fertilizers. The Coonoor and Eallar ■■riyers carry the; inpddy iertile 
silt with every fall, of ' rain, Erosion is also' ;' 

ISIiigiri outer slopes overlooking the Ehavani river. Soil erosion 
by rain water, is also ■ taking place on 'most' of; 
lands in the plains resulting in their gradual loss of fertility. The 
black soils of the Ceded Districts stand prominent among the areas 
so affected. 

The two main types o.f water erosion are “ Sheet Erosion ’’ 
and “gullying”. Sheet erosion affects practically all cultivated 
lands and removes top soil materials which have taken centuries 
for their accumulation and development. When the tog soils are 
removed^, tillage has to be done on lower layers which have poorer 
phjsical qualities. The removal of the top soil with its organic 
matter increases its susceptibility to further erosion. These and 
similar conditions bring about accelerated run off witli destructive 
results. 

With the removal of the top soil material the nutrients therein 
are also lost. Nitrogen and potash suffer particularly heavy losses. 
Eesuits of experiments in the Hagari Agricultural Station in Bellary 
district have shown that on an average about 40 per cent of the rain 
water received during the rainy season, July to October, is usuaEy 
lost as surface run off carrying with it about 8 tons of silt per acre. 
On an average every inch of -water from surface run off carries with 
it about one and a half tons of rich soil. In many parts of the 
Nilgiris where the land lias a slope of 1 in 10, the run ofl: is nearly 
two-thirds of the total rainfall received. Chemical and physical 
analysis of the samples of silt and water has shown that the 
richest part of the soil is washed away by erosion. 


Chemical analysis ol soil and run off silt — Hagari Dry Farm 


Heads of analysis. 


Soil first foot layer 
per cent. 

Bun off silt 
per cent. 

Loss on ignition . . 


3-12 

7-14 

Insoluable matter 

■ 

76-49 

63-95 

Potash 


0-29 

1-28 

Phosphoric acid . . 


0-064 

0-041 

Nitrogen . . 


0-024 

0-043 

Iron and aluminium . . 


13-19 

20-95 

Lime . . . . . . 

■...t ♦ ■■■■ 

3-45 

3-83 

Magnesia 


0-92 



175. It is observed that the silt that is washed off the land is 
richer than the original soil. Much of the organic matter p.resent 
in the soil is lost. Potash in the silt is nearly four times that 
contained in the soil. 

Intensified sheet erosion, when it gathers sufficient velocity, has 
a cutting action on the Boil. If there is any depression in the 
field a gully is formed where soil and water collect and flow out 
rapidly. As more surface is. Washed away and the gullies extend, 
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clefts slowly appear on the top soil, eutting right through to the 
subsoil so that erosion then proceeds at a greater rate than before. 
I'he guliies produce excessive drainage, the level of the under- 
ground water is lowered, and even a moderate drought will cause 
the water-supply to be below the minimum necessary for soil 
fertility. Of the two types of erosion, gullying is more specta- 
cular, while sheet erosion is insidious and more dangerous. The 
destructive action due to sheet erosion may not be felt in the early 
stages. Due to continuous erosion, the fertility and the productive 
capacity of the land get diminished. Sheet erosion when neglected 
ends in gully erosion. 

Methods of eontrol 

176. Soil erosion is largely a inan-made problem caused by the 
misuse of land and the removal of its natural vegetative cover. 
Therefore the basis for all soil conservation measures is the reali- 
zation of the natural limitations on the uses to which land ma} be 
put and the application of these hmitations in land utilization. 
This fact is now widely realized and plans for the better utilization 
of land are now being understood as an essential part of ail 
agricultural development. 

Erosion control measures aim at preventmg surface run off 
and secui'ing soil stabilization. Steps are taken to clothe the land 
with natural vegetation and to preserve the growth. The reme- 
dial measures now adopted in all countries to prevent or reduce 
surface run off consist of contour bunding, contour trenching, gully 
reclaiming, terracing, regulated forestry, controlled grazing, revege- 
tation, selective weeuing, cover cropping, mixed cropping, crop 
I'f'iacion and strip cropping. The first three methods are mecha- 
nical and the remaining are biological. Certain of these methods 
are of limited application to Indian conditions. 

177. As velocity of water is dependent on slope, it is generally 
considered advisable to cultivate only lands above a critical slope 
varying between 1 in 4 and 1 in 7. Wherever lands with steeper 
slopes have to be cultivated, it should be done after terracing. 
When gulUes are formed by severe erosion, it is essential that they 
ai'e reclaimed as a preliminary to terracing. The reclamation of 
gullies is done by securing vegetative growth in the gullies or by 
means of check dams. The most important way of preventing 
erosion under South Indian conditions is by “ Contour bunding.” 
Contour bunding prevents surface run off, enables the retention of 
more moisture in the field, increases sub-soil water and raises the 
water table leading to the development of copious springs and the 
raising of water level in weUs. . This method has been practised 
in this country from time immemorial. Eecently, the practice has 
been made more scientific, leading to better efficiency. It is not, 
however, always possible to get the co-operation of all the land- 
holders in a tract or area and bmidings in isolated holdings do not 
confer much benefit to the land conimensarate with tbf expenditure. 
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Such uu scientific buildings are common in parts of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. Coimbatore, Salem and Tinnevelly. Contour trenching is 
another method of controlling' soil erosion. This consists in the 
excavation of trenches along a uniform level across the slope in the 
top portion of a catchment and forming bunds at the trenches. By 
this method contour bunds lower down are protected from the 
direct run off from the upper portions of the catchment. Eain 
water is held up in the slopes for a long time and this helps the 
growth of vegetation. Contour trenching has not been attempted 
m Madras, though it has been experimented in the Punjab and in 
the United Provinces. 

178. Among the biological methods of erosion control, the 
adoption of proper crop husbandry is important. It is observed thafc 
a- cover of grass is about five times more effective than bare soil in 
the control of run off waters and 6-5 times more so in the control 
of soil losses. Eesults of studies made in the Hagari station on the 
protective cover provided by a gi'oundnut crop are given below ; — 


Run off results, 1940— Hagari Farm (crop groundnut) 


Glean fallow. 


Cropped with 
groundnut. 


1. Jfumber of days when there was 

runoff •• 11 

2* Total rainfall on days on which ran 
off was recorded in either of the 
plots 7*63 inches. 

3. Rain water lost ,, .. . . 2*8 1 inches. 

4. Silt washed out per acre .. . . 1*83 tons. 


o 


7'63 mohes. 
1'65 inches. 
0'98 tons. 


It is seen that losses of water and soil are reduced by oO per 
cent by the groundnut crop. The cover crop helps to intercept 
the rainfall and reduce its force on the soil. The spread of the 
crop offers mechanical obstruction to the flow of water. Eotation of 
crops helps to reduce erosion, apart from maintaining soil fertilito. 
This method is extensively practised in all the dry districts of the 
Province, 

Strip cropping is -another biological method of erosion control. 
This consists in planting densely growing or fibrous rooted crop or 
crops in alternate strips along contours of erosible fields. In the 
black soil areas of the Ceded Districts, mixtures of setaria and cotton 
are sown in the mungaii or early season. Contour cultivation and 
contour planting also go a long way in arresting surface run off. 
They should be combined with practices like terracing and bunding. 
It may be added that proper maintenance of grazing lands, tree 
planting in waste areas and afforestation on bill slopes w'ill bo of 
considerable help in controllmg erosion. 

State action for prevention of soil erosion 

179. With the recent growth of interest in soil conservation, and 
the increasing, appreciation of the relationship, of soil to national 
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wealtli, ifc is fully realized that the: responsibility for soil eonserva-' 
tion properly devolves upon the State. ^In the United , Statss of 
America, assistance is, given to. individual vfarmers . by,, , the , Soil 
Conservation Service, ,■ the' Civilian Conservation - Corps,: . and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as part of a national programme of soil 
conservation. In India/ soil conservation work by the state has been 
attempted to, some extent' in certain Provinces, but .the work is not 
anywhere commensurate with the magnitude of the problem. 

A great deal of bunding work has been done in the Bijapur 
district of the Bombay Presidency and the results are reported to be 
encouraging. The system followed is “ block bunding ” comprising 
lands of 200 to 500 acres in extent or village development projects 
comprising 500 to 1,000 acres, under the guidance of a special 
bunding stall directed by the Director of Agriculture. These 
schemes consist in putting up contour bunds at intervals of 150 or 
200 feet, or at. contours falling by 3 feet and each contour bund is 
provided with one or two suitable waste weirs. It is learnt that 
more than one lakh of acres have been bunded at a cost of Es. 12 
lakhs. Two Land Development Officers are in charge of the 
scheme. 

180. In Madras, an experiment on contour bunding was 
attempted at the Hagari Dry Farming Station in the Bellary dis- 
trict, It was found that in counter-bunded plots the yield of 
cholam, both grain and straw, was higher than in the unbunded 
plots. A reference has been made already to the results obtained 
in certain other experimental studies made at this station. The 
Government are considering a scheme of contour bunding on the 
lines of the Bijapur scheme over a wide area in the Ceded Districts. 
They have sanctioned the necessary staff for the preliminary 
investigation of the scheme for contour bunding on 25,000 acres in 
the Bellary and Anantapur districts. In order to legalise the 
operations in respect of contour bunding on private lands and to 
enfoi'ce upon the ryots the duty of maintaining and repairing 
contour bunds when once they have been formed, the question of 
enacting legislation on the model of the Bombay Land liuprove- 
merit Scheme>s Act, 1942, is under the consideration of the 
Government. 

With a view to preventing soil erosion on the hills, assignment 
of lands by the Government for private cultivation is made subject 
to certain conditions and restrictions. No land of a slope steeper 
than 1 in 4 W'ould be assigned. . "With a view to providing vege* 
tative cover, good ‘‘ shola '' lands could be only leased out for long 
periods for cardamom cultivation and not assigned permanently. 
New assignments are subject to the condition that the land shall be 
adequately terraced to the satisfaction of the District Collector and 
ploughed only along the contourv Failure to comply with the 
condition will result in, the resumption of the land without 
compensation. These restrictions, are in force on the Nilgiris, 

Boils and Men ' States Tear Book, 1C38, page ^83. 
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.^amalai and Kodaikauals. Unfortunately, t-iie restrictions apply 
only to new assignments and not to tne ocPer lands cuitivacea on 
tlie' iiills. 

Tiiough propaganda lias been done by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on the an vantages of contour plougnmg and planting, the 
results are not very encom-aging. ‘Ihe horest Bub-Uommittee of 
the Post-War Beconstruction (Jommittee recommended that '* tin 
land, the protection of which is necessary for the preservation ol 
the general climatic and physical condition of .the country and for 
the conservation of water in the catchment areas, should be defined 
and placed under proper management, tne experience and special 
knowledge of the Jb'orest Department being utilized to the maximum 
for the purpose.” The bub-Committee also recommended that 
” soil conservation circles should be formed in the Provmce to 
deal with land management and regulation of grazing wwh due 
regal'd to the needs of the cattle population and the growing of trees 
whether as a protection agamst hoods, erosion or aesiccation or to 
supply the needs of the rural population.” .To implement these 
recommendations the (government have sanctioned as a first step 
a soil conservation division under an officer of the Forest Depart- 
ment to cover the Nilgiri district and .the adjoining Attapadi Vaiiey 
of the Malabar and Coimbatore districts. The work of this orgam- 
zation will be the protection of forest trees, the planting of soil 
binding plants and trees and the making of suitable ditches which 
are so constructed with pits that the top soil though temporarily 
washed away as always happens in heavy monsoon rains, can be 
redumped back on the land. 

To make state action more effective, close co-operation from 
individual farmers will be necessary. To compel such co-operation 
there is an urgent need for the enactment of a state soil conservation 
law. Soil conservation has in fact become an integral part of the 
wider study of ‘‘ Land Utilization ” in which much good work has 
been done in Italy and the United States of America. The precise 
methods by which the co-operation of the public is harnessed are 
matters of detail depending on the circumstances of each couutrJ^ 
Progress can, however, be achieved only by a combination of 
Government initiative and ryots’ co-operation ; in other words by 
” Permissive ” laws that induce ryots to come forward and form 
societies for these purposes. The subject is of sufficient importance 
for separate and special study. 

Agricultural Implements 

181. ” “Agricultural implements in India are on the whole well 
adapted to local conditions. They are within the capacity of the 
draught oxen, comparatively inexpensive, light and portable, easily 
made and what is perhaps of even greater importance, easily 
repaired and they are constructed of materials which can be readily 
obtained.” However, there is undoubtedly very great scope for 

^ Beport of tbo Forest Sub-Clomiaittee. 1944, page 3. 

Beport of the Boyal Oonnni^oa oh Agrioaltare in India, 1928, page 107> 
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improvement in these implements according to modern concepts of 
soil science and also for better efficiency in agricultural operations. 

The country plough continues to be the main implement of 
cultivation. Although the advantages of improved iron ploughs 
have been demonstrated in the ryot’s fields time and again their 
spread in the country is not as rapid as one would wish. The 
country plough is an implement which the farmer has been 
accustomed to work wuth for generations and it is not therefore 
easy to replace it. The iron plough is also more expensive. It is 
too heavy to be carried to the field and drawn by his under-sized 
animals. The mould board which forms a part of all iron ploughs 
which helps to invert the soil does not fit in with his mode of 
turning at headlands. It cannot be easily repaired in the village. 
Spares have to be obtained from the manufacturer or a nearby 
dealer whom he does not contact in everyday life. . 

iATiile much of this is seemingly true, the disadvantages of iron 
ploughs from the point of view of the ryots are more apparent than 
rnal. The poor yields of crops are partially attributable to poor 
tillage. Moreover many lyots do not find it difficult to operate 
iron ploughs once they get over the initial inertia. The work of 
expansion, in the use of iron ploughs suffers like all other agricul- 
tural improvements for want of sufficient publicity. ’The total 
number ot ploughs in use in the Province is 8,878,868 of which 
52,184 are iron ploughs, which is only just a little over 1 per cent. 

Apart from the plough there are other indigenous implements 
employed by cultivators for the various agricultural operations. 
For the wet land ryot, the levelling board is an important contri- 
vance used in levelling the puddled field after ploughing. For a 
dry land farmer, a blade barrow, commonly called a “ Guntaka ” 
and a row seed sower termed " Gorru ” form part of his equipment. 
The “ Guntaka ” is used as a harrow for producing soil mulch and 
for breaking up the crust. Heavy type guntakas are used for lift- 
ing groundnut in preference to hand digging. 

182. Well, irrigation is practised on a large scale and the com- 
mon water lift worked by a pair of bullocks with a leather buckef 
is the popular indigenous model. In some districts as in South 
iVrcot, one comes across more efficient lift.s like the circular 
mhotes. 

The designing of improved implements to suit local conditions 
of agi’ieultural pz’actice is an important contribution to better crop 
production and agiucultural efficiency. With a view to improving 
the existing agricultural implements and machinery, the Agricul- 
tural Commission recommended the organization of Agricultura;! 
Engineering sections attached to Agricultural Depai-tmenta, and 
acting upon the recommendations the Madras GovPmment 
appointed a Eesearch Engineer. Systematic attempts at agricul- 
tural implement improvement and the design of new machinery 
and contrivances suited to local conditions have been made froin 

Sewn Crop, Report, Madras'; 'Fiessidwy, ■ 1944-45^ 
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1932 in the Eesearch Engineering workshop as a separate unit in 
the Eesearch Institute at Coimbatore. 

The first problem tackled was the improvement of tlie plough. 
This resulted in the steady development of a number of useful 
types suitable to various tracts and different soil and draught cou" 
ditions. Simple and cheap designs were evolved for paddy areas, 
garden land and black soil cultivation, ilould board ploughs with 
heavy chilled east iron wearing parts costing little more than an 
ordinary country plough were produced and sold to agriculturists in 
large numbers. Therefore the major objection of the ryot regard- 
ing cost has been to a certain extent overcome. 

Simultaneously several O'ther tillage implements and inter- 
cultivating outfits have been designed which have greater efficiency 
than the indigenous implements and save labour, both liurnan 
and cattle. For instance the bundformei’', is a very simple imple- 
ment consisting of two outspreading collecting wings fixed on a 
wooden frame. This is drawn by a pair of bullocks ,and can 
form beds for iiTigation purposes in 3 or 4 acres of garden land 
in a day, in districts where lift imgation ig practised, where for- 
merly this laborious operation required more than 20 men. The 
bundformer has resulted in a saving of two to three rupees per acre 
in labom" costs alone with respect to one item of preparatory 
cultivation. The larger bnndformers are now extensively used 
for forming bunds to prevent soil erosion in the Ceded Districts. 
In the same manner the paddy puddler and the disc trarapler save 
considerable labour in wet land operations. The seed drill of the 
Ceded Districts in a modified form is advocated in other districts 
as it results in saving in intercultural operations and a better crop 
with uniform gemination. For irrigation from w'ells by lifts, 
several improvements have been designed such as the ball bearing 
mhote wheels and circular water lifts. 

183. Implements have also been designed for the preparation of 
the harvested produce for the market. Many of them like the tur- 
meric polisher and the grading machines are noted for their simpli- 
city of design. Another important machine is the chaff cutter. 
The Province has over 5 million acres under cholam whose straw 
is fed to cattle. The ryot usually cuts the long straw into two 
or three bits before feeding the cattle and in some districts the 
straw is fed whole. This leads to enormous waste as the animals 
find it very difficult to consume the whole straw. A simple hand 
contrivance to cut the straw into bits is what every farmer would 
like to have. The old type of imported rotaiy chaff cutter was not 
popular on account of its high price and massive design. The need 
has been met by the design of a simple and efficient foot operated 
fodder cutter and its 'large scale manufacture is being arranged. 
The machine promises to become j^pular and widely employed by 
even the average cultivator by virtue of its simplicity, ease of 

operarion, and low initial, purchase price. 
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The shortage of iron and steel as a result of the war lias led to 
a set back in the orderly progress of the utilization of these im- 
plements and machines. The annual replacement; requirements 
of iron and steel for agricultural purposes in this Province are 
estimated at about 30,000 tons. Owing to the unsatisfactory sup- 
ply position only a portion of the requirements o( iron and steel 
is being supplied by the Goveriiment of India. The quota- allotted 
rs k»eing distributed through the ^ Agriciiltunil Department. A 
detailed sclieme has been w’orked out for tins purpose and is now 
.ill operatioin • 

Crop production and improvement 

184- The cultivation efficiency of crops in the Province is very 
low. The land that is already under cultivation is suffering from 
several defects which if remedied will result in a large increase in 
production fj'om the same acreage. Some arable land suffers from 
inability to retain the scarce rainfall, land that is already under 
irrigation suffers from deficient drainage, while roads and rail 
roads obstruct surface flow and cauvse submersion to the detriment 
of soil and crop. Tanks have silted up and do not store sufficient 
water and the ayacuts under the tanks have decreased. Surface 
erosion is depleting land of its fertile soil. Most soils in the Pro- 
vince have lost their fertility and are in an impoverished state and 
the yields per acre are far below those of other countries. The 
major problem at the moment is not so much deficiency in acreage 
Jis deficiency in yield. 

Crop improvement in the Province has been attempted now for 
more than three decades by (1) breeding of high yielding strains 
b3'’' pureline selection from the local iinselected ryots’ bulk seed, 
(2) by hybridization, (3) introduction and accdimatization of varie- 
ties from other provinces or countries, and (4) inducing mutants by 
artificial means. Plant breeding as an art and a science is of com- 
pai'atively recent orierin. The great biological principles which 
underlie the science of plant breeding were discovered only in the 
Tatter part of the 19th century. 

Rice 

185. Eice is the largest single crop in the Province and occupies 
on an average 10*9 million acres producing 4-9 million tons of rice. 
Madras is the second largest rice producing Province in India 
being next only to Bengal. Out of the 10-9 million acres, 2-2 
million acres are grown under rainfed conditions and the rest 
under irrigated conditions. Among the districts, Tanjore has the 
largest area under paddy having 1*2 million acres' tinder tlie crop 
and. is aptly described as the. granary of the south. Malabar has 
the next largest area with 0*89 million acres but as the crop is 
grown under rainfed eondffions the yield is low. THie deltaic 
districts of the Circars come next in impo.rtance. 

The paddy crop is cultivated under varying conditions in the 
different of Ohey’Proymoe^^ two big division^ are 
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the rainfed, and the wet or swamp cultivation. The rainfed area 
is comparatively small whereas cultivation under wet conditions 
is extensive and contributes most to the total production of rice. 
In parts of the West Coast, and in the agency tracts, rice is culti- 
vated purely under rainfed conditions. There is also a practice 
prevalent in parts of the Chingleput, Nellore and Kurnool districts 
where the rice is first sown as a dry crop and treated as a wet 
crop later. In some districts tjie practice is prevalent of growing 
rice as a garden crop with lift irrigation from wells, as in Salem. 
The chief source of rice supply is from the deltaic tracts where 
water supply is assured from big im'gation systems on the Goda- 
vari, Kistna and Cauvery. 

The rice growing seasons synchronise with the two monsoons. 
Though the maiority of the rice area of the Province consists of 
single crop lands, where a variety of 5 to 6 months duration is 
grown, in some parts of' the Province where water supph- is 
adequate it is usual to grow two or three crops in a year in the 
same field. Normally rice follows rice year after year, and no 
rotation is followed. In some districts there is a practice of 
growing a pulse between two rice crops. Under garden conditions 
rotation with other crops is common. 

^ The average outturn per acre of paddy under irrigated condi- 
tions is 1.631 lb. and 1,168 lb. under rainfed conditions, ‘ The 
yield is low, and given ample water, and manure it is possible for 
rice vields to be forced up much higher, Manurial experiments 
carried out in many places and over manv years indicate that rice 
yields can be in created by anvthing from 20 to 160 per cent accord- 
ing to the varietv of soil, climate and season. ®Dr. Bums estimates 
on a conservative basis the possibilitv of increasing the yield by 
80 per cent made up of 20 per cent due to increased manuring, 6 
per cent due to improved variety and another 6 per cent by pro- 
tection from pests and diseases. 

186. In Madras, the first cron t'alren up for improvement was 
rice. A Central Paddv Breeding Station was opened at Coimbatore 
in 1913. Fundamental studies. leading to an understanding of the 
genetic make up of the rice plant, which is so essentia! for improv- 
ing the crop initially, formed the main work. Later on the knowl- 
edge of the differential response of rice varieties in different tracts 
led to the opening of a series of sub-stations in the main rice 
growing areas of the Province, namely, Patfambi, Mangalore, 
Maruter, Adnthurai, Pattukottai, Ambasamudram, Tirur^ppam 
and Buchireddinalem. So far, 124 strains of paddy of durations 
varying from 90 to 200 days suitable to varying seasdnal conditions 
prevailing in the different tracts of the Province have been 
released. While all these strains have been selected ‘lor higher 
yield some are also specially marked for certain characteristics 

^ Keaion and Ms,dxm Preiidemy. 1044-415, pag® 14, 
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such as resistance to disease, drought and lodging. They also 
include some better qualities of rice specially suited to certain 
markets. 

While most of the strains have completely replaced the original 
local unselected varieties of the tract in which they were being 
grown, some of them like G.E.B. 24, Co2, Co7, ADTll being 
cosmopolitan in nature, have replaced other varieties in the differ- 
ent districts. In the delta areas of Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery 
and the Central districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Madura and North 
Ai’cot the strains have spread over three-fourths of the area. The 
strains are popular in all the districts of the Province excepting 
in certain tracts like the W'est Coast where the spread is poor due 
to the peculiar condition of village life, cultivation practices, and 
land tenure. With no organisation to record areas of paddy under 
different varieties and under improved strains, after a certain stage, 
it is difficult to keep track of the spread of these varieties. It 
should have reached nearly 6 million acres by 1944-45. All the 
strains released have been found to yield 10 to 25 per cent over 
the unseleeted local varieties. On the basis of a 10 per cent 
increase, the accretion to national wealth may be estimated at 
Rs. 2| crores annually. 

HlUets 

187. The next largest area in the Province is cropped with mil- 
lets, the average area during the last decade being 13,179,500 acres. 
They constitute the poor ffian’s food crop. The total production 
of cleaned millets in the Province is estimated at 2,983,989 tons. 

In the millets group, cholam occupies the largest area. ' The 
irrigated and dry cholams occupied together 4,645,257 acres in 
1945 of which the dry crop occupies over 4| million acres. The 
irrigated area is small and is only 444.882 acres, found largely 
in Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelly. The Ceded Districts have 
the largest area under the crop, occupying 1.817,484 acres lei re- 
senting 40 per cent of the total area under the crop, in the Pro- 
vince. Bordering these districts Kistna, Guntur and Nellore have 
also large areas. In the south, the four districts of Coimbatore, 
Salem, Trichinopoly and Madura constitute another cholam region 
comprising an area of 1,356,489. acres. The crop being mostly 
rainfed, the yields are dependent on the vicissitudes of the mon- 
soon. The average yield may be- anything from 100 to 700 lb. 
per acre for the dry crop while the irrigated yield.s vary between 
1,200 and 1,600 lb. The normal production of cholam in the 
Province is estimated at 1,263.780 tons. 

188. The cholam crop is of importance to the Province a.s 
providing food for man and beast. Many varieties of cholam are 
grown entirely for green fodder purposes. Cholam does not grow 
well where the rainfall is high. A rainfall of 25 to 40 inches suits 
it. It is grovm in areas of lesser rainfall and also in retentive soils by 


’ ScRmn and <>op E©port,;Ma#as Pfesidenoyi 1B44-4S, 
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adopting dry farming niethodso .The adoption of' Biicli. eonservaj- 
lion methods has a great future in increasing, the cholani .yield 
of the Province and already considerable progress has been 
achieved in this direction in the Ceded Districts. 

Next to cholam, ciimbu (Italian millet) occupies a large area 
under millets. The iiormar area under curnbu in the Province 
IS 2, 637, 640 acres. The, crop is mostly rainfed and its distribution 
in the Province close! jr follows that of cholam. The other millets 
grown are ragi, tenai, samai/ panivaragii and several other minor 
ones and in all they occupy a total area of about 5| million acres. 

Crop improvement in millets, was belgun in 1922 with the 
establishment of the Millets Breeding Station at Coimbatore. As 
millets are mostly rainfed, they are greatly subject to the environ* 
nients in which they are gi'own such as soil, sowing time, and 
wind direction and the number of varieties sui table to the varying 
conditions are very many. 

Since the beginning of the station in 1922, 43 strains have 
been evolved for cholam, ciimbu, ragi, tenai and other minor mil- 
lets. The strains are popular in the Ceded Districts in the north 
and in Salem and Coimbatore in the south. The spread in other 
districts is not extensive due to vagaries of the seasons, as a 
spread in a particular tract is lost by bad seasons and the process 
has to start afresh due to loss of seed. It is estimated that the 
total spread of the millet strains in the districts, up to date is 
about half a million acres. 

Pulses 

189. Pulses form another group of complementary food cropjs 
occupying on an average 2,837,680 acres. The chief pulses are red- 
gram, blackgram, greengram, bengalgrarn and horsegram. Their 
annual production averages around 259,000 tons. The production 
of pulses is poor in the Province and constitutes only half its 
requirements, the remaining half being imported. There is need 
for increased production of pulses. 

Pulses supply the protein requirements of the human body. 
Much attention was not bestowed on them in the early stages; 
some early work on redgram, bengalgram, and other pulses luid 
been done by the cotton and millets breeding stations, but crop 
improvement work started ohlv in 1943. Ten strains of the differ- 
ent pulses have been evolved so far and they are in the initial 
stages of seed multiplication and spread. 

Commercial crops 

190. The total area under commercial, non-food or money 
crops fluctuates between seven and a half million and ten million 
acres depending on the prices of the commodities. The three 

. important commercial crops are groundnut, cotton and tobacco. 
Out of a total cultivated area of 370 lakhs of acres, food crops occupy 
280 lakhs of acres includii^* the condiments, sugarcane, fruits and 
"vegetables and fodder crops, seeds occupy t59 lakhs of of' 
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wliicii. the share , of groundnut ' and gingelly, comes, to 49 lakhs of 
acresv,' They, are,: also food •■crops in addition to, being commercial 
crops. Therefore nearly, ,339 lakhs ■ of , acres are under foodcrops 
and .tins. represents 92 per cent of the area, cultivated : with crops ..in 
the. Province. , The area . under- purely co,m.m,erci.al crops is ., "com- 
paratively small. - 

Among commercial crops quality ,is' an important factor. One 
remarkable feature'Tii modem-. Indian agricoltiire . is the increase in 
area under cash crops compared with that of food crops. The area 
under cotton y groundnut^ and tobacco has increased more than the 
area under food crops as seen from the following statement 


Total Area under casli crops Total uridcr 

area under (acres in thousands). non-food 


Tear. 

(1) 



iood orops 
(in thousands 
of acres). 

(2) 

Oil seeds. 

(3) 

Fibres. 

(4) 

Drugs. 

(5) 

crops 
(acres in 
thousands). 
(6) 

1920-21 



.. 29,132 

3,490 

2,277 

453 


1921-22 



. . 31,128 

3,373 

1,942 

460 

6,405 

1022-23 



.. 30,631 

3,552 

2,485 

448 

7,132 

1923-24 



■■ . . 28,952 

3,585 

2,085 

455 

' ' ' 7,472.,' 

1924-25 



. . 29,954 

3,743 

3,069 

504 

7,969 

1925-20 



. , 30,034 

4,495 

3,132 

490 

8,754 

1926-27 



. . 29,354 

4,468 

2,389 

476 

8,013 

1927-28 

« e 


. . 29,861 

5,260 

2,273 

536 

8,697 

1928-29 



. . 29,516 

5,516 

2,641 

508 

9,263 

1929-30 



, . 30,459 

4,988 

2,640 

510 

8,800 

1930-31 



. . 30,470 

5,332 

2,210 

505 

8,723 

1931-32 


*1 0 

. . 30,375 

4,426 

2,354 

545 

7,969 

1932-33 



. . 30,380 

5,423 

2,129 

539 

8,778 

1933-34 



. . 29,754 

5,648 

2,327 

535 

9,176 

1934-35 



. . 29,761 

4,053 

2,435 

585 

7,777 

1935-30 



. . 28,390 

4,191 

2,846 

569 

8,232 

1936-37 



. . 24,476 

. 5,222 ■. - ' 

2,646 

540 

8,394 

1937-38 



. . 26,623 

6,353 

2,781 

577 

10,295 

1938-39 



. . 27,039 

5,568 

2,158 

603 

8,922 

1939-40 



. . 27,365 

5,288 

2,420 

592 

8,916 

1940-41 



. . 27,820 

5,634 

.2,615 

606 

9,517 

1941-42 



. . 28,046 

4,380 

2,795 

630 

8,373 

1942-43 



. . 28,007 

5,138 

2,459 

576 

8,733 

1943-44 



. . 28,928 

5,215 

2,417 

525 

8,777 

1,944-4,5 



. . 27,968 

5,906 

Cotton 

2,879 

617 

9,031 


191. The area under cotton in the Province ranges between 2 
and million acres. The trade classifioation of Madra.s cottons is 

.. N^nnal,area^..::v-v.v.‘:':, 

Yarieties of cotton. (in acres). 


Cambodias . . . . 

Tinnevelly including karunganni 
Northerns 


Total 


523,980 
731,300 
191, '^00 
837,610 
123,360 
64,610 
2 , 462,450 


Season and Crop Beport, Madras Presidency, 1944-45, page'12. 
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^ The norrual production is 511 ,000 bales of 400 lb. each. 

The earliest attempt made by the Government at crop improve- 
ment related to the improvement of the cotton crop. As a result, 
the area under improved varieties of cotton had extended by 
1926-27 to over 3| million acres all over India as against 2| mil- 
lion acres under wheat and less than one million acres under rice 
Cotton improvement has now progressed to the stage of evolving 
the type or types of cotton that are to be produced in future. 
The long-term policy regarding cotton improvement formulated V.»y 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee and the Agricultural Depart- 
ments working in co-operation with it has been to establish a 
better balance between slrort staple and medium staple cottons. 
Considerable progress has been made in this direction. The pro- 
duction of medium and long staple cotton in India has gone up 
from a quarter million to nearly two and three quarter million 
bales, i.e., by nearly one and a half million bales in two decades. 
By 1939, except for a shortage of cotton above 1-16", India was 
in sight of a reasonably balanced production of short and long 
staples. 

192. How far modern methods of plant breeding by hybridization 
and selection can help crop improvement is well exemplified in the 
evolution of the Cambodia cotton strains at the cotton breeding 
station at Coimb.atore. Patient research in the face of heavy odds 
and often negative results extended over two decades has led to 
the production of CoS, Co4 and 4463 whose better samples are 
considered equivalent to the East African styles like Merzana. CoS 
and Co4 are long staple quality strains, having a staple length of 
1-1/16" and an yield of 25 per cent more than the Co2 originally 
introduced by the department. Since its introduction in the Salein 
district, the bad reputation previously attached to Salem cotton 
is a thing of the- past and the ryots are realizing better incomes. 
Co4 is chiefly grown as a summer crop in the districts of Eamnad , 
Tinnevelly, Madura and South Arcot and is in great demand by 
mills spinning finer counts. On account of its early maturity con- 
siderable irrigation charges are saved. The variety is also popular 
in the Irwin canal area in Mysore. The popularity of the Cambodia 
strains is seen from the fact that almost the whole area under this 
cotton in the Province is now covered by departmental strains. 
The increased income to the ryot by better yields and better qucality 
is estimated annually at over Es. 75 lakhs. 

Other strains of cotton evolved are for the dry cotton areas of 
Tinneyellies and the Westerns. E.I. for the Tinnevellies. and 
H.I. for the Westerns are the popular strains and together they 
occupy over 7 lakhs of acres. K.I. has replaced large areas of the 
original Tinnevellies ^n the south ahd is much sought after on 
account of its earliness and higher- yield than the local tyne. It 
is chiefly concentrated in the tainted regions of Coimbatore. 

and Crop lM4rr45, pifega 17^^ ■ , . 
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Madura, Eamnad aud Tiunevelly distaicts, H.I. strain is popular 
iu the Ceded Uistricts. 

Oilseeds 

193. Tire next important commercial crop is groundnut. The 
earliest attempt to improve tlie groundnut crop was made in 1903 
when the Madi-as Chamber of Commerce complained about the 
deterioration of the groundnut crop in the Province. Foreign 
seeds of groundnut were imported and distributed ' through 
Collectors to selected cultivators. A separate section for the 
improvement of oil seeds was started in the year 1930 and worh 
was chiefly cpncentrated on groundnuts, gingeily, coconuts and 
castor which form the most important of the oil-seed crops of the 
Province. As a result of intensive breeding and selection worh 
three improved strains have been evolved for groundnut which 
give, on an average, an outturn of over 25 per cent over the local 
Mauritious variety. Some of these strains especially AH 25, is 
also resistant to ‘ ‘ tikka ” or leaf spot disease. The groundnut 
strains have not spread like paddy and cotton as the rate, ol 
multiplication is comparatively low, being only about eight times 
the seed rate. The present spread is limited to about 8 lakhs 
of acres. 

Sugarcane , 

194. Work on the impi-ovement of the sugarcane crop has been 
done at the sugarcane breeding station at Coimbatore. The breed- 
ing of sugarcane for Indian conditions was begun by the late Hr. 
Barbar at Coimbatore in 1913 and was carried on by Sir T. S. 
Venkataraman till recently. From Coimbatore there has poured 
ont a stream of new varieties, the so-called Cocanes, from which 
suitable types have now been found for e^^ery area in India. Over 
90 per cent of the total area under sugarcane in the Madras 
Province is now covered by improved varieties. Wherever these 
varieties are grown the yields have been in many cases doubled. 

Tobacco 

195. With nearly 3 lakhs of acres under tobacco, Ma&ras has 
largest area among the Provinces, nest only to Bengal. Modern 
development in tobacco growing is in the cultivation of cigarette 
tobacco rn the G-untur district, ^The stimulus to the production 
of this leaf is to some extent due to the activities of the Indip 
Leaf Tobacco Development Company, a subsidiary of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company of India. India is actually, the largest 
tobacco producer of the world, the production exceeding 1,600 
million lb., which is just a little less than one-fourth of the world’s 
production. Development work in tobacco is mainly directed 
towards increasing the yield, and quality of the leaf and in- the 
introduction o.f new varieties. 

» Teohaologioal PoMbilities of Apcdltaral .ttevelopment in India by 

Bft Biims, page 97 . . 
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Future plans of crop improvement 

196. I'lie improvement of crops m future will necessarily con~ 
tiiiue on tne same lines as before in tlie unremitting search, for 
better and ingti yielding strains. The work in this direction is 
never complete. The major problem in all plant breeding stii- 
uons IS tne maintenance of the evolved strains at their high 
standards of productivity with an ever watchful eye against 
deterioration. As a strain goes on multiplying deterioration results 
and this has to be watched and rectified by verification. Simul- 
taneously new strains have to be evolved which may have better 
yield potentialities and as these axe released they in .turn replace 
the old ones. 

In this work, new problems keeji coming up; as for instance 
breeding of a variety suitable to a particular tract or soil or the 
isolation of a strain resistant to a particular disease. Taking 
the case of the rice crop, attention has so far been given to the 
improvement of varieties cultivated under iirigated conditions. 
The improvement of varieties under rainfed conditions remains to 
be taken up. A beginning has been made for Ghingleput at the 
Rice Research Station at Tirurkuppam. Varieties of rainfed 
paddies for the upland areas of Godavari, Kistna and Vizagapatam 
are being planned. 

Again in the diive to bring more areas under cultivation peculiar 
problems crop up. These include alkaline and deep water areas 
and areas of saline infection near the coast. The rice breeder has 
to evolve suitable types for these conditions by hybridization. 

In recent years there is a growing feeling among the general 
public and the rice trade that the number of varieties grown in 
this Province are too many for effective storage and markstiug. 
However with the newer knowledge of the science of hybi'idization 
and the jiossibilities of synthesising desirable characters, it may be 
possible to reduce the number of varieties. Research in "this 
toectio® has already commenced. 

In the future plan of agricultural development one of the most 
important methods of reaching production targets is by the manur- 
ing of crops with artificial fertilisers like ammonium sulphate, and 
super phosphate. Their use introduces a new environment in the 
plant and may make them more susceptible to pests and diseases. 
The demand for pest and disease resistant strains will thus arise 
• soon. The plant breeder has to be, alive to the prospective needs 
of the country and prepare suitable strains by hybridization with 
disease resistant strains. The application of the modern concepts 
of genetics and cytology to plant breeding afford, s vast opportunitie,s 
to the plant breeder to evdlve types resistant to drought and disease 
and suitable to many other conditions, by interspecific crosses or by 
'inducing mutants with X-ray, chemical treatment or vernalisation. 
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Seed multiplication and supply 

197. The work or the piaat breeder in evolving improved varie- 
ties of crojis IS only a means to an end and its value depends 
entirely on tlie eiticiency of the link with the cultivator for whose 
benent tne improved variety is evolved. Side by side with tJie 
evolution of improved strams by selection or hybridization, the 
need arises for an organisation to multiply and distribute the seeds 
of the evolved strain to the cultivator and to watch the continued 
purity of the strain in the, ryots’ field year after year and to replace 
or renew the seed if any admixture or deterioration occurs. Tliis 
work of seed multiplication and distribution is carried out by 
several agencies under the close supervision of the technical staff 
of the department of agriculture and forms one of their major 
functions. 

^ in England, Europe or the United States the distribution of 
new varieties of proved value is the work of private agencies. After 
the preliminary tests with regard to the efficiency of a strain are 
over, the State takes no active part in it. In India such organised 
seedsmen do not exist at present and necessarily the State has to 
look after all the functions of a modern seedsman as understood 
in advanced countries. Should seed merchants of proved integTity 
and enterprise be forthcoming, they should be encouraged by the 
Agi’icultural Department. 

Organization of seed supply 

198. Eor the supply of pure seeds, there are two types of 
organisations, namely, seed farms run by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and seed farms run by Co-operative Sale Societies. Mainte- 
nance of pui'ity of the strain starts from the Agricultural Eesearch 
Station. The seeds from the station which are guaranteed for 
purity and good germination capacity are issued by the department 
to enthusiastic ryots wdio agree to raise them muier the supeiwi- 
sion of the departmental staff. These seed farm ryots are given 
a small cash advance to meet the preliminary cultivation expenses. 
The crop is grown under the direct supervision of the technical 
staff at all stages, and all off-types are removed. The seeds are 
purchased from the seed farm ryots by pajdng a premium over the 
market rate. The advances given are deducted at the time of 
payment for the seeds. These seeds are distributed to several 
centres and sold to farmers at sowing time through the agricultural 
depots in the various taluks. For this purpose the Director of 
Agriculture has been provided with a permanent advance of Es. 28 
lakhs. A special staff isf provided wherever necessary for 
the supervision of the different operations at various stages 
from the time of sowing till the final distribution of seed to 
prevent admixture and maintain purity and quality. With the 
inauguration of the “ Grow More Food Campaign ” the supply 

Koyal Commission on in India, 1 928, “page 102. 
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of improved seeds has assumed considerable importance. Schemes 
for the multiplication and supply of improved strains of paddy are 
now functioning in several districts, viz., Tanjore, East Godavari, 
West Godavari, Kistna, South Arcot, Vizagapatam, Guntur, 
Chingleput and Ghittoor, and cover over eight million acres. Simi- 
lar schemes for millets have also been introduced and cover about 
a million acres. ’ Government subsidy for all these schemes 
during 1945-46 total lakhs of rupees, part of which is met by 
the Government of India. 

For Cambodia cotton, seed multiplication schemes are worked 
on an organised and extensive scale. The Tiruppur Go-operative 
Sales Society runs seed farms employing its own supervisory 
staff, advancing money to the growers and arranging for the ginning 
of the kapas and the sale and distribution of the seed. Whenever 
required, the services of the agricultural staff are lent to the society. 
The Central Cotton Committee also gives financial assistance for 
the running of special seed multiplication programmes in some 
districts like Salem, Tinnevelly, Bamnad and the Ceded Districts. 

Improved seeds distributed during 1945 of the most important 
crops in the Province by the Agricultural Department or its 
agencies were* sufficient for sowing : — 

■'* 8,200,000 acres under paddy. 

211,656 acres under cholam. 

828,698 acres under cotton. 

385,000 aci’e.s under groundnut. 

Crops diseases and Pests 

199. Control of pest.? and plant diseases is an important aspect 
of scientific agricultui’e. Insect pests and plant diseases cause 
serious loss to agriculture. It is difficult to assess the loss to crops 
in this Province as a result of the damage done by pests and dis- 
eases. The pests or diseases do not occur with the same intensity 
and virulence every year. In some years whole crojB may be 
destroyed, in others the damage may be light. From past expe- 
rience it is estimated that the total loss due to insect pests and 
diseases on cultivated crops and stored produce will be around 

• Bs. 30 crores every year. 

Insect pests 

200. Many pests and diseases affect the cereal crops of the 
Province, which occupy the largest area among cultivated crops. 
The swarming caterpillar (Spodoptem mauritea) is a serious pest 
of paddy and occurs suddenly and eats away the entire crop in a 
short time. The caterpillars march from field to field in a swarm 
and hence the name “ swarming caterpillar.” Flooding infected 
fields and isolation of non-infected fields by trenching are effective 
control methods. The paddy: stem-borer (Schoenolias mcertel- 
Im) and the grasshopper do. partial damage in certain, seasons. 

More'-FoodyFamphl^, IMS, page 17* 
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It combines the early-bearing nature of the Dwarf 
variety and the desirable nut and copra characters of 
the Tali variety. ISToto the hybrid vigour in the plant 
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The rice bug (Leptocorisa varioomis) causes considerable damage 
by sucking tne Jmce from the earheads. A similar bug ‘ Galoco- 
ns ’ affects the cholam earheads. BLand-netting with bags has 
been found to be effective in controlling this pest. 

The important pests of cotton are the boliworms (Platyedra 
gossypieUa) and the stem-borer “ pempheres.” The larvae of the 
latter weevil burrow into the stem m a spiral manner killmg young 
plants and causing old ones to lodge. As the insects breed conti- 
nuously if the cotton crop is allowed to stand indefinitely for the 
second picking, the Madras Agricultural Tests and Diseases Act, 
1919, has been enforced in many districts in order to create a dead 
peiiod and starve out the pests. 

Cane-borers and termites do a great deal of havoc to the sugar- 
cane crops. The borer bores into the shoots and stems. The yield 
and purity of the cane juice is affected. Selection of setts at plant- 
ing time and the application of the general principles of field 
sanitation have been successful to some extent in controlling these 
pests. 

The Mango-hopper and the fruit-sucking moth are the major 
pests of the fruit trees. In the flowering season of the mango, the 
Hoppers suck the plant and sap from the flowers resultmg in 
improper setting of fruits. Sprayiug with fishoii rosin soap at 
flowermg time effectively controls the pest. The fruit-sucking 
moth punctures the fruits. The damage is very severe in cities. 
Spraymg the fruits with a repellant acts as a check. 

The coconut caterpillar and the coconut beetle affect the coconut 
trees. The former is a serious pest in many of the coconut-growing 
areas. The control method is interesting as applying the results of 
modern biological studies. This method proceeds on the principle 
that there is a balance in nature by which there is natural destruction 
which maintains a balance in the population. Banking on the fact 
that there are insect enemies to insects, the Entomologist as it 
were “ sets a thief to catch a thief.” The parasites that destroy 
this pest are multiplied in special laboratories and are released in 
the infested areas. In severe cases of attack infested fronds are 
cut and burnt to prevent further infestation. 

The pests that attack the groundnut crop are the hairy cater- 
pillars (Amsaeta) and the ” sural puchi ” IStomopterix nerteria). 
Both are major pests causing total destruction in some years. In 
South Arcot the method of hand picking of the moths was found to 
be cheap and economical. There are many pests affecting other 
crops like vegetables, pulses and tobacco. They have been inves- 
tigated and control measures devised. 

There are a large number of insects destroying the produce 
stored in the godowns and other storag^e places of the ryots. They 
affect paddy, rice, wheat, cholam and: pulses. The rice weevil is 
the most dangerous and is ca|^bie of causing considerable 
damage. .Drying the grain ; and storing in insect-proof dry cellerfi 
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is a preventive measure adopted. The attacked material can be 
fumigated with poisonous gases like carbon-di-sulphide or calcium 
cyanide and the insect killed. 

Plant diseases 

201. Among the plant diseases, the bud-rot disease of palms 
caused by a fungus known as Phytophthara palmimra was the 
first to be investigated in 1906. The disease was I’esponsible for 
the loss of a large number of trees in the Godavari and Eistna 
deltas and the rapidity with which it spread from one area to 
another called for drastic measures. The applicatioji of the 
Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act in the Godavari, 
Kistna and Malabar districts has resulted in checking the progress 
of the disease. A similar disease of coconuts has also been checked 
by adopting suitable remedial measures. 

The “ Mahali ” or Koleroga disease of arecanuts was found to 
cause severe damage to the crop in the West Coast. The disease 
causes the young fruits to rot on the bunches and drop down. 
Spraying with &)urdeaux mixture effectively checks the disease. 
Considerable work has been done on two important diseases of 
paddy, the blast and food-rot. These diseases are responsible for 
a good deal of damage to the crop in this Province in the Cauvery 
and Godavari deltas. The blast disease is caused by a fungus, 
Pirieularia oryzm, and is difficult to control by the ordinary fungi- 
cidal methods. Attempts were made to evolve disease-resistant 
varieties and strains. G.E.B. 24, CO 1 and CO 4 have been 
found to be relatively resistant. For rot, a close study of the dis- 
ease has indicated that the best method of control is the treatment 
of the seed before sowing with a fungicide known as “ ceresan ” 
which is a compound of mercury. The infective spores adhering 
to the seed are thereby killed and the crop is saved from the 
disease. 

The major diseases of cane for which measures have been 
popularized are the red rot, sugarcane mosaic and smut. The red 
rot is the most serious. The selection of disease-free setts during 
the time of introduction of new varieties has- considerably reduced 
the incidence of this disease. Except in isolated instances, the 
disease has been kept under complete control. In the case of the 
mosaic disease of cane, the loss due to it is not as apparent to 
the cultivator as in the case of red rot, but in the course of years 
the yield is considerably reduced, once the cane is infected. ' The 
disease is characterized by a peculiar mottling of the leaves. It is 
kept in check by ..growing disease-resistant varieties, by careful 
selection of setts and rogumg-; diseased plants from the field. 

The smut of cholam aiid tenai is another disease which can be 
controlled by preventive measures. The disease is caused by fungal 
spores adhering to the seed and grows with the plant. Mixing the 
seed with sulphur powder before sowing kills the spores and tbe 
disease is- avoided. Thou^hds of acres in the Province are now 
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sown with sulphur-treated seeds^and the loss is considerably 
reduced. 

202. There are two Acts relating to crop pests and plant dis- 
eases : — 

(1) The Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, is a kind 
of quarantine measure intended to prevent the introduction into 
British India of any insect, fungus or other pest which is or may 
be destructive to crops. The work of inspection and fumigation of 
plants imported by sea into the Madras Province at the ports of 
Madras, Tuticorin, Dhanushkodi, Jiegapatam, Vizagapatam and 
Cochin is undertaken by the Agricultural Department. In respect 
of plants imported at the other ports, the work is attended to by 
the Customs authorities concerned. 

(2) The Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, 1919, 
provides for the prevention of the spread of insect pests, plant dis- 
eases and noxious weeds which are injurious to health or to crops, 
plants, trees or water-supply or obstruct waterways within the 
Province of Madras. Whenever it is notified that any pest, 
disease or weed in any area is dangerous to health or is injurious 
to crops and plants, and that it is necessary to take measures to 
eradicate it or to prevent its introduction or reappearance, the fact 
is proclaimed by beat of tom-tom and by posting copies of the 
notification in the village chavadi or other prominent place. After 
the issue of the notification, every occupier within the notified 
area is bound to carry out the remedial and preventive measm’es 
prescribed in such notification. Leaflets have been prepared by 
the Agricultural Department in simple language giving a clear 
description of the pests as well as the treatment to be adopted and 
the reasons for adopting it. These leaflets are published in the 
languages of the district in the village sheet of the District Gazette. 
Copies of the leaflets are also distributed to agricultural associa- 
tions and the chief landowners in the tracts and posted in the 
village chavadis and other prominent places. The inspecting 
officers appointed by the Government may enter on any land or 
water within the notified area and take such action as may be 
necessary in order to ascertain whether any insect, pest, plant 
disease or noxious weed is present and whether the prescribed 
remedial or preventive measures have been taken. If any occupier 
fails to remove such notified plant before the date specified in the 
notification, the removal or destruction of such plant may be carried 
out by the inspecting officer and the cost recovered from the occu- 
pier as an arrear of land revenue, if in cariying out any remedial 
or preventive measures, the inspecting officer destroys any trees 
or plants, as,, stated in section 9 (I) of "the Act, he shall serve a 
notice in writing on the occupier stating particulars of the trees 
and plants destroyed and his estimate of the value, and the occfi- 
pier fi hsh be entitled to compensation as prescribed in section 9 (2) 
of the Act. No compensatibn shall he’ payable for any noxious. - 
weed, destroyed or for cotton plaiits . the , destruction of wMoh has 
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been prescribed in order to eradicate or prevent the introduction 
or reappearance of any insect pest. Though there was some oppo- 
sition to the Act in the beginning, the ryots have now sufficiently 
realized the advantages of carrymg out the control measures and 
the Act is now being worked smoothly. 

Agricultural Besearch, Propaganda and Demonstration 

203. While the primary pmpose of research work is the acqui- 
sition of exact knowledge, the ultimate purpose is the translation of 
this information into concrete improvements which the cultivator 
can adopt as part of his ordinary farming practice and this dual 
aspect of research work in the laboratory and demonstration and 
propaganda in the field may be said to form the main functions of 
the Agricultural Department. The chief centre of research is the 
Eesearch Institute at Coimbatore equipped with a staff of specia- 
lists. Here, plant breeders endeavom* to evolve new strains in 
paddy, cotton, millets, oil seeds and other crops; pathological 
problems affecting crops are investigated by the Entomologist and 
the Mycologist ; the Chemist is engaged in matters dealing with 
the nutrition of plants and animals or with conservation of mois- 
ture; the Eesearch Engineer is concerned with the improvement 
of the various indigenous implements, bearing in mind the needs 
and limitations of the ryot. In intimate association with these 
officers are those in the districts, the Deputy Directors of Agri- 
culture and District Agricultural Officers who in their Agricultural 
Eesearch Stations have twofold functions to perform, viz., putting 
to test on a field scale the improvements made at Coimbatore in 
places which are dissimilar in soil and climate and investigating 
the various local problems in farming practices which await solu- 
tion. There are 32 Agricultural Eesearch Stations in the 
Province, some of them for studying general farming problems 
and some, for specialization in fruits, coconuts, pepper and 
potatoes and such other special lines. 

204. The chemistry section is the most important of the sections 
at the Agricultural Eesearch Institute. Its routine work is mainly 
analytical. For a nominal sum ryots can have their soils and 
manures analysed and obtain valuable advice. Eesearch is, how- 
ever, the predominant activity in the section. For a quarter of 
a century experimental work with indigenous manm-es and arti- 
ficial fertilisers has been carried out by the section. 

Soil survey is another important contribution of this section. 
Eain and rainwater continue to be the final arbiters in the. des- 
tinies of millions of poor cultivators of dry lands. Such lands are 
cheap and are the only ones the poor own. The nature of soil 
physics that operates in holding the. moisture that is available in 
the soil after the precipitation, through judicious cultural and 
other treatments, presents a problem of the first magnitude. A 
soil specialist is wholly deYoted to this important problem of 
physical chemistry. He is at present stationed at, Hagari in the 
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'Bellary district and is closely collaborating in the Dry Farming' 
Scheme. ® 

To know the chemical composition of the soil and its physical 
properties is not enough. Every animal and plant owes its exist- 
ence to the fertility of the soil, and this in turn depends on the 
activity of the bacteria which inhabit the soil in inconceivable 
numbers. We are familiar with bacteria and the first association 
that comes to mind when we think of these organisms is the havoc 
they play on human life. How they permeate the whole of our 
existence in the air, in water and in the soil and in our food is a 
matter which is not easily recognized, till we are up against some 
malefic aspect of their presence. That they can be beneficial is 
obvious to anyone familiar with the health-giving bacteria in butter- 
milk. A study of these bacteria in then manifold relation to agri- 
culture is thus of paramount importance and an Agricultural 
Bacteriologist is devoting his attention to this subject. 

205. The intensive study of human nutrition is receiving the 
attention of other institutions interested in public health and is 
financed from the funds available for the purpose. The problem of 
animal nutrition is of great importance, especially when we realize 
the necessity of conducting researches under Indian conditions with 
Indian animals. It has been found that a blind application of 
western standards is uneconomic. In an agricultural country 
where the human population is itself in need of a full supply of 
food it is wasteful to feed animals without a knowledge of their 
requirements. The modem tendency in animal husbandry is to 
advocate the keeping of fewer animals and a more rational feed for 
them. From this point of view the addition of a wing devoted 
solely to animal nutrition is a development of much potentiality. 

Of the disturbances that a cultivator experiences in the pursuit 
of his avocation nothing is so chilling as his impact with insect' 
pests and fungoid diseases. These have to be controlled and their 
spread checked. This can be done onlv with a knowledge of their 
life history and theiy relationship to their host plants. The sec- 
tions of mycology and entomologv deal with these pests. 

The mycological section handles fungus diseases which are 
of vegetable origin. The first essential in investigating such dis- 
eases is to grow the fungus on a suitable medium in order to ascer- 
tain how it lives and spreads and also to be able to identify it by 
the spores which it forms. In many cases, such a fungus has a 
definite resting state bv which the disease is oarri|d over from one 
plant to the next and the infection is continued. It is also neces- 
sary to ascertain which particular part of the plant is attacked 
and how the fungus gains entrance into its host. All these mean 
detailed microscopic work in the laboratory. The next step in 
dealing with the disease is to try different methods for keeping it 
in check or for destroying if.; 

The entomological section fi^ls ; with insect pests; Of the 
most recent advances in the control of ; these pest's is the biological 
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method of control, already referred to. The control of the insect 
pest on the wattle in the Nilgiris and the check to the coconut leaf 
caterpillar in the West Coast are notable achievements in this line. 
The entomologist not only fights against destructive insects but 
also harnesses useful insects to the service of the cultivator. Thus 
in apiculture and sericulture much practical experience has been 
gained and made available to the cultivator. 

206. Another notable advance is the decentralization of relief 
measures in the control of insect pests and fungoid diseases. 
Formerly, assistance used to be sent from Coimbatore on receipt 
of intinaation from cultivators in distress. This was often dila- 
tory and ineffective. Assistants trained in plant pathology are 
now at the service of the cultivator and ready to respond to his call 
in all the districts of the Province. 

The need for specialization in crops has been receiving increas- 
ing attention. In India cotton was the first crop to be studied 
intensively. Wheat, sugarcane and rice came next. The start- 
ing of work on millets has coincided appropriately enough with the 
recognition that protective irrigation for millets serves a larger 
area than intensive irrigation of paddy. Starting with millets, 
specialization was undertaken on oil seeds including coconuts, on 
sugarcane for Madras conditions, on fruits, potatoes and bananas. 
In respect of rice, regional activities intensified with the opening 
of sub-stations at Aduthurai in the Tanjore district, Maruteru in 
the West Godavari district and Pattambi in Malabar. Assistants 
trained in cotton and millets reinforced the staff at the Agricul- 
tural Eesearch Stations, Hagari, Nandyal, Guntur and Koilpatti. 

207. Agriculture is dependent on implements and some element 
of engineering is involved in nearly every agricultural operation. 
The ploughmg, pulverising and levelling of tile soil, the cleaning 
and grading of seed and its drilling, the irrigating, inter-cultivating 
and weedmg, the harvesting, thrashing and hauling of the crop to 
the markets are all operations to which the skill of the engineer 
may be applied to enhance efficiency. The need for research into 
this speciahzed branch of engineering is, therefore, of paramount 
importance. It is obvious that manual labour alone can never 
cope with agronomic needs. The more efficient his mechanical 
equipment the better is the return. The Agricultural Eesearch 
Engineer appointed to the staff of the. Agricultural department in 
1928 tackles all these problems. 

The introduclion of hydro-electric schemes and the coqsequent 
availability of cheap power brings into prominence the role of 
electricity in agricultural development. Eor agricultural purposes 
power is supplied at a low rate. At the Central Farm, Coimba- 
tore, valuable experience and data are being obtained in the use 
of electricity for agricultural purposes. There is scope to utilize 
this power on a wider: scale in practically every field of agronomic 
activity. ■ ^ ' 
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Demonstration 

208. Eesearch discovers improvements in the local methods of 
agriculture, ^^/hen this has been done, and after the suggested 
improvements have been thoroughly tested out in the experimental 
stations and found to be applicable to local conditions, the next 
step is to teach the improvements to the ryots. This is done by 
the district staff of demonstrators under the supervision of the 
District Agricultural Officers. They educate the ryots in the new 
methods and persuade them to adopt them. The ryot, like farmers 
all the world over, is cautious and quite rightly wants to be con- 
vinced of the reliability of anything new before he adopts it. The 
experimental stations by themselves do not impress him. In the 
first place, they are experimental stations and not demonstration 
farms, and in the second place, the ryot is very apt to think that 
he cannot hope to do on his land what the Government can do 
in their stations with ample facilities by way of staff and money 
behind them. Most of the ryots are illiterate and leaflets are of 
no use to them. It is necessary, therefore, to go actually to the 
ryot and show him, and not wait for him to come and be told. To 
this end agricultural exhibitions are held on all important occa- 
sions and festivals at which the countryfolk congregate. 

Trial plots 

209. Conditions in a re,search station are of necessity different 
from those prevailing in the ryot’s holding. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to determine whether the same result can be obtained in the 
ryot’s holding as in the research station or whether the result will be 
modified. This information can be obtained only by repeating the 
experiment in the ryot’s holding but carrying it out with the same 
care. Plots in which such experiments are carried out in the 
ryot’s land are called “ Trial Plots.” 

Demonstration plots 

210. The precise purpose of the demonstration plot is to demon- 
strate a proved fact and not to elicit the fact which is the function 
of the experimental plot in the research station and the trial plot in 
the district to which reference has already been made. It is, there- 
fore, not necessary to give the same meticulous care to these plots 
as to the trial plots nor is it necessary always to record the yields; 
but it is necessary to see that the demonstration has a fair chance 
of succe.ss and that the cultivator is really interested and does most 
of the work himself.. There are thousands of these plots in the 
Province and they deal with a large number of agricultural 
improvements, beginning with quite simple ones which need no 
extra expenditure on the part of the ryot, like thinly sown nur- 
series and economic planting of paddy, leading up to more elabo- 
rate ones where artificial manures are used. A general, nnlicv is 
adopted ' of beginning yrith simple jiiaprovements and after, the 
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ryots have seea that these are really effective and their confidence 
gained, of leading them on step by step till all that has to be 
taught is demonstrated. There is a long list of improvements that 
require demonstration, such as the use of iron ploughs and better 
methods of cultivation, the use of better mhote buckets and wheels, 
the use of green manure instead of depending on the forest for 
leaf, better methods of making and storing cattle manure, and use 
of better strains of seed and the like. In the cotton areas, demon- 
strations deal "with new strains of seed which give bigger yields 
and better quality of lint, drill sowing and inter-cultivating with 
bullock power, better methods of irrigation which conserve water, 
clean methods of picking, and finally co-operative ginning and 
marketing. In the sugarcane areas, deep cultivation, line plant- 
ing, propping and wrapping, manuring and the use of iron mills 
and Sindewahe furnaces are demonstrated. In a large number of 
cases, enough monetary gains have been obtained so that the ryots 
can see just how much they can benefit from the improvements 
which are advocated. 

Conelasions 

’ 211. The description of the research, demonstration and propa- 
ganda work done by the Department of Agriculture and of the 
results achieved in respect of the various crops should not be under- 
stood as an indiscriminate panegyric of the department. The public 
see the poverty of the ryots and the poor crops in the fields and are 
apt to feel that no useful work of improvement is being attempted. 
It is merely intended, therefore, that the nature of the work being 
done should be made known in the background of the general prob- 
lems of rural development. This is not to say that one is not 
sensible of the vast range of the work yet to be done in every 
sphere; but a knowledge of facts helps to build up informed and 
constructive criticism. It is also true that knowledge of a prob- 
lem or even means to solve it ai'e by themselves only a meagre 
first step. The application of the results in the field raises import- 
ant issues that are outside the purview of research and even 
demonstration, like the adequacy of the staff, the willingness of 
the ryot, and what is more, his financial ability to carry out the 
improvements. Technological improvements, therefore, are vital 
but not, by their nature, sufficient. The work described in this 
chapter has to be appreciated within these limitations. 









CHAPTER VI-TARGET FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 

212. The aim of increasing agricultural production in this Pro- : 
vinca should be related first to an objectiye and second to a target. 
The objective may be briefly described to be the creation of self- 
sufficiency by reference to reasonable standards. Self-sufficiency 
has both a quantitative and a qualitative aspect. In an adequate 
dietary the quantity of food has to be distributed amongst certain 
accepted varieties so as to provide the necessary nutrition. The 
target will follow from an assessment of the needs of the popula- 
tion. The target has then to be phased over a period. This period 
has to be reasonably long to enable the measures proposed to bear 
fruit, but not so long that it is projected into a distant and unpre- 
dictable future. 

213. In this chapter it is attempted to estimate the food defi- 
ciency of the Province. This study is first confined to deficiency in 
the quantitative sense. The deficiency is then estimated by refer- 
ence to accepted minimum standards of nutrition. Measures for 
increased crop production are then discussed in relation to possible 
increases likely to result from each measure. 

The correctness of the estimates of present production and 
probable requirements depends upon the adequacy as well as the 
accuracy of the statistical data available. The shortage experienced 
during the war has led to numerous calculations in this matter, but 
these calculations cannot be wholly accepted for an estimate of 
post-war food requirements. In the first place, war-time calcula- 
tions of civil needs suffer from the inherent defect that the main 
(•bjective is not so much to find supplies sufficient for normal 
requirements as to curtail normal requirements to the level of 
available supplies. Secondly, in estimating the normal require- 
ments. the method usually adopted is to add up the local produciion 
and the average net imports. The resulting figure is, si.rictly 
speaking, the quantity available for consumption xvhich is not the 
same as the quantity required for consumption. What is required 
depends on the physical needs of a healthy individual whereas 
what is available is based on other factors. 

An attempt is made in the succeeding paragraphs to examine 
the needs and requirements of food crops by reference to norma! 
long-term conditions. All the figures are not for the same years, 
but figures of production and trade and are taken for the years 
just preceding war conditions.' , , , , , 

Production and consumption of rice and millets 

214. Appendix 18 gives the norma! areas under food; and non-,, 
.food, crops in the ‘ several' districfe , of' the/Province, ^ Pood.’ crops, 
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occupy more than 90 per cent of the cultivated area in three dis“ 
tricts, between 80 per cent and 90 per cent in six districts, between 
70 and 80 per cent in eight districts, between 60 and 70 in six dis- 
tricts and less than 50 per cent in only one district (the Nilgiris). 

Among food crops, rice occupies the first place as the chief 
staple food of the population. Eice, however, is not the only staple 
food and a good portion of the population depends on millets (cho- 
lam, cumbn and ragi) as the chief article of diet. The approximate 
percentage of the population in each district depending on rice and 
millets respectively is given in Appendix 11. The Ceded Districts 
and the districts of Guntur, Nellore, Chittoor, Salem, Coimbatore 
and Trichinopoly are the chief millet-eating areas though the 
commodity is consumed by a comparatively lesser proportion of 
the population in other districts as well. As millets are used as 
a substitute for and not as a supplement to rice in the dietary, the 
needs of the one will depend to a large extent on the availability 
of the other, so that it is desirable, in considering the food crops 
of the Province, to examine the position of rice and millets, 
together. 

Method adopted for estimating deficiency 

215. The position of millets is somewhat peculiar. Figures of 
production and net imports of jowM and bajra for the eight years 
ending 1942-43 indicate that as against the normal production 
of about 2 million tons of these millets, the average net import is 
only of the order of 16,000 tons which represent only 0*8 per cent 
of the local production (see Appendix 18). There is no export 
or import of millets on any scale comparable with local production. 
This is true not merely for the Province as a whole but for each 
district within the Province itself, as it is understood that there 
is not even infer-district movement of millets on any scale worth 
notice. This indicates that neither the Madras Province as a 
whole nor any district in it has any surplus of millets to export. 
This does not, however, indicate that the Province is self-sujB&cient 
in millets, but only that there is no exportable surplus of millets, 
a distinction of considerable importance in view of the difficulty 
of defining self-sufficiency for crops that are largely substitutes for 
rice and in respect of which, therefore, an independent demand is 
difficult to estimate. The percentage of the population in each 
district depending on millets as gathered from the Statistical Atlas 
of this Presidency is given in Appendix 11, hut it is not known, 
how^ far it represents the correct position and whether the per- 
centages would not have altered since, having regard to the slo-w 
change over from millets to rice which is said to be taking place. 
In view of this uncertainty, the method adopted is to determine 
what part of the population can subsist on the millets now available 
and to assume that the rest for whom millets are not available 
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food-grains is thus calculated in terms of rice in the ensuing calcu- 
lations of requirements and deficiency. In planning for self-suffi- 
ciency, however, the feasibility of meeting the net deficit of rice by 
increased production partly of rice and partly of millets in such 
proportion as may be found desirable can be considered. 

The method of calculating the present deficiency is thus briefly 
to estimate the present production of millets ; to find out what part 
of the population can subsist on the millet produced, at a rate 
of per capita needs which should properly be applied to each dis- 
trict; to deduce the balance of population that have to depend 
on rice ; and then to work out the rice requirements of that popula- 
tion at a reasonable rate of per capita consumption. The resulting 
figure of total needs when compared with the figure of estimated 
local production of rice will indicate the rice deficiency which has 
to be made up to reach self-sufficiency by increased production of 
rice as well as other food crops. 

Increase in population and the value to be given to It 

216. A word is necessary at this stage about the population 
figure that has to be adopted. Appendix 16 gives the district-war 
population of this Province according to the census of 1931 and 
1941. Taking account of the rate of growth of population as 
revealed by the two sets of figures the probable population in 1944 
and 1945 is also worked out and given in columns 5 and 6 of the 
same appendix (1944 is taken as the year before the development 
of production crisis). The estimated population of 1944 is 
50,990,000. This figure includes persons of all ages. The per 
capita consumption depends on the age of the person. Infants 
do not consume cereals at all and children between certain ages 
do not consume as much as adults. Again, persons beyond a 
certain age-limit may not consume as much as an ordinary adult. 
It is. therefore, necessary to adopt different rates of consumption 
for different age groups. For the sake of convenience, it is desir- 
able to calculate the adult equivalent of the total population so 
that a uniform rate of per capita consumption may be apnlied in 
determining the requirements. Having regard to the different 
consumption capacity of the different age grnnns Sri 0. B. Srini- 
vasan in his report on “ B.ice Production and Trade in the Madras 
Presidency has found that the population in terms of adults is 
equivalent to 75 per cent of the total pnnnlatinr\ ^ On this basis, 
the nonnation in 1944 in terms of adults will be 75 per cent 
of 50.990,000 or 38,243,000. Food hag to be found for this 
population. 

The question arises further whether, for purposes of nost-war 
development, a further increase in population with reference to 


^Report pf the Bioa Rroducfeloa ^ and ' !rpad© ip fh© Madras Pwidemy by 
0, B, Sripivasan, page 14, 
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the trend of previouB figures 'Should not 'also be/tate^^ 

There are, however^' practical difficulties . in : making an- 

attempt* Over a long period, it cannot be asserted that the exist- 
ing. rate of ; increase will be' keptmp, as it may not be possible ; to ' 
foresee conditions whiclr may come to exist at' some indefinite date 
in the future.' Over a short period the changes are not likely to 
be considerable enough to make the effort worthwhile. ' The fixing 
of a period in the future will give rise to further controversy. For 
the present it will suffice. to provide for the .Ml requirements of 
the existing population, leaving further development to the 
demands of increased pressure if and when it begins to manifest 
itself. 

^ requirements of rice and millets 

217. Eegarding th#calculations of actual requirements, the per 
capita needs of an adult in respect of millets and rice have to be 
ascertained. So far as could be gathered, the per capita needs as 
now worked out for statistical purposes is an arithmetical figure 
obtained by dividing the total consumption (production plus net 
imports) by the population. The criticisms against equating actual 
needs to actual consumption have already been adverted to. The 
percentage of underfed population in the Province is by no means 
negligible, and any figure of requirements produced on the basis of 
actual consumption by such underfed strata will be a gross under- 
estimate. The difficulties in proposing a figure representing the 
proper per capita needs were expressed by Sri C. R. Srinivasan in 
the following words in his report on Rice Production and Trade 
in the Madras Presidency*':— 

^ ‘‘At the Crop Planning Conference recently held at Simla 
mention was made that an adult took 1*25 lb. of rice per day in 
Madras some ten years ago and that there has been a growing 
tendency for more people to take to rice diet. Col. McCarrison 
mentions the quantity of polished rice taken per day per head of 
the population as 21 oz.. for a poor Hindu family and 23 oz., for 
a well-to-do family, besides other foodstuffs in the wav of pulses, 
milk, oils and vegetables. Hr. Slater in his studies of South Indian 
Economics estimates the daily ration of raw rice at 27 oz., and 
of ram at 25 oz. In the absence of any recorded statistical data 
on this point, the best wav to arrive at the actual ration would 
aippe?»r to he to use a number of these arbitrary figures and see 
bow thev agree or differ from the actual state of things determiued 
bv taking into consideration the total production, the exports and 
imports and the probable consumption of cereals in each district." 

218.. Taking into consideration the various fi.gures referred to 
above and the actuals of production, exports and imports and also 
making allowance for a probable higher rate of consumption in the 
producing districts and a lower rate in importing districts, the fol- 
lowing table of percapita needs of millets and rice was drawm up by 

of tho Bieo Prbdttdtioia and Trade in the Madras ’Presidency by 
0, B* Smiva^aa, page 15* ’■ . , _ „ . - 7 , , 
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^ Sri C. E. ;Sriiii?asan. as representing the nearest approach, to 
actual facts— , 


> MiUets Bice' Bcmarks.' 

m ounces, in ounces. 


Circars— 

(1) 

Dasfc 

and West 

(2) 

26 

(3) 

26 

Producing districts—Coa- 

.Godavari, .Kistna and Guntur. 
NeEor© . 

S2 

26 

sum©, raw, rice. 

Do. 

Ceded distziots 


'■, * . ■' 

. . 

36 

24i 


Anantapur ' . . '■ 


. . 


26 

24J 

• . 

Chingleput . . 




26 

24i 

Produciug , distriot— 

Tanjore ■ . r 




26 

24i 

Partly raw and ■ partly 
boded rice. 

Coimbatore - . 




26 

24i 

Industrial town and 

■South Kanara 




26 


gulden land culti- 
vation. 

South Arcot 




26 



Malabar ' ■ . . ' 




26 

24i 


Madras • 




. . 

22 

Purchasing centre. 

Trlciiinopoly 




26 

m 

Purchasing disti ict-~-.Con- 

JSTorth Arcot . . 




26 

19i 

sumes boiled rice. 

■Do. ■ 

Salem 




26 


Do. 

Chittoor 




26 

I9jr 

Do. 

hamnad 




26 

19i 

:do. 

TinnevoLy . . 




26 

I9s 

.Do, 

Madura 




26 

19^ 

Do. 

2^ilgiris 




26 

19i 

Do. 


It must be pointed out that the variations in per capita require- 
ments of rice between one group of districts and another are rather 
too wide to be accepted as entirely correct. The difference is 
based on two considerations, viz., (1) that per capita consumption 
is more in producing districts than in purchasing districts and (2) 
that per capita consumption of boiled rice would be less than that 
of raw rice. While the latter assumption may be correct, the 
former is mainly an economic and not a physiological ground and 
as such, has no place in the present calculations which proceed on 
the assumption of a better economic state in the post-war world. 
Even as things are, it is doubtful whether the average man in 
Trichinopoly or in the Tinnevelly district eats less rice than the 
man in Tanjore as the above figures would have us believe. Taking 
the existing conditions as they are, the only conceivable grounds 
of different per capita consumption are (i) the manual labourer 
and the villager would require more rice than the sedantary worker 
and the urban resident ; and (ii) the poorer classes actually consume 
probably less rice than the well-to-do, an economic factor not 
of universal application. It will be clear that persons coming 
under either group exist in every district and there is not much 
justification for varying the per capita consumption with reference 
to the administrative divisions of the Province. It seems desirable 
and more in accordance with the probable actual conditions to 
assume a fairly steady per capita consumption; and for purposes 

^ Beport of the Bice Pifodtictioia and Trade m the 'Madras Presidency, by 

P, &miwsan, page 
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of a fair average, 24 oz., or IJ lb., per head per diem of rice would 
be a suitable ugure. H is relevant to point out that in the ratiou- 
ing scheme originail;y in vogue, the ration per head per diem was 
fixed as fibb lb. of rice for the intellectual worker and an increase 
of 50 per cent was considered necessary for those engaged in occu- 
pations involving heavy manual labour, i.e., 1*7 lb., roughly. The 
rural population as a rule consume more rice than the urban and 
as the rural population constitute about 85 per cent of the total 
in the Provmce, the average per capita need of rice should appioxi- 
mate, more to 1‘7 lb., than 1T08 and the average of I'o lb., 
suggested above, does not seem to be an unduly high figure. 

219. As regards millets, Sri C. B. Srinivasan’s table assumes 
36 oz. per head per diem in the Ceded District, 32 oz. for Nellore 
and 26 oz. xor tne rest of the Provmce. An average of 1-76 lb., or 
28 oz., per head per diem seems to be a reasonable figure for 
millets. 

Based on the above assumptions, the requirements of the Pro- 
vince have to be determined on the lines indicated earlier, i.e., 
by determining first the number of persons for whom the present 
local production of miUets in this Province is sufficient and the 
quantity of rice required per annum for the rest of the population. 
It seems unnecessary to deal with each district separately for this 
purpose, as plans of development have to be considered for the 
Province as a whole, and it is neither necessary nor at all possible 
to make each district self-sufficient. The position for the Province 
as a whole is, therefore examined in the following calculations. 

Millets available — Net imports and local production 

220. Details of imports and exports of jowar and bajra by sea and 
rail for the years 1938-39 to 1945-46 are given in Appendix 17. 
It will be seen that conditions of import and export fluctuate 
wildly from year to year due probably to the varying conditions 
of local production and availability at the exporting end from year 
to year. The average net import of millets into this Province is 
about 19,000 tons annually. 

The Season and Crop Eeport furnishes figures of normal pro- 
duction of millets in this Province. The figures represent unhusked 
grains and the loss by husking has to be taken into account. This 
varies with different kinds of millets as shown below : — 


Variety of millet. 

Loss by 
husking. 

Variety of millet. 

Loss by 
■ boildng. ' 


VBBCBNTACtB. 



Cholam 

15 

Varagm , ' 

40 

Cumbu 

20 

Samai 

45 ■ 

• • * 

10 

Maize 

40 ■ 

Korra 

'/ ,'20 .. 




Making allowance for this loss by husking, the net quantity of 
cleaned millets,, normally produced in this Province has been 
worked out and is given, in Appendix 15 for each district. The 
figures exclude certain minor; millets (wheat, waragu) for which 
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figures of normal production are not given in the Season and Crop 
Eeport. The total acreage under these other cereals ** is how- 
ever, a not negligible figure — 572,730 acres for the Province. No 
figure of normal yield has been given, and in the absence of any 
information the .production of cleaned grain under the head ** other 
cereals be assumed to be about 150,000 tons (based on the 

average yield of other cereals) and this will have to be added to 
the total of millets given in Appendix 15. The total produc- 
tion of cleaned millets will then be as summarized below : — 


Cholam 

TONS. 

.. 1 , 074,213 

Maize 

TONS. 

18,504 

Cumbu 

. .. 548,392 



Eagi . . 

737.766 


2 , 833,939 

Korra ■ 

199,192 

Other cereals . 

. 150,000 

Varagu 

. . . 195,306 



Samai. . 

60,666 

Total . 

. 2 , 983,939 


Some deduction will have to be made from this figure for seed 
purposes. The requirements on this account are said to be about 
1 to 2 per cent of the yield. The net quantity available for con- 
sumption may be roughly put down as 2,940,000 tons annually, 
taking local production alone into account. 

221. It has been noticed already that no satisfactory data are 
available to show directly what quantity pf millets is actually required 
for consumption ; that the figure of net imports is hardly likely to 
represent the extra quantity that can be consumed over and above 
local production ; and that the best way to determine the deficiency 
is to determine it in terms of rice by finding out the population 
that can subsist on the millets actually produced and assuming 
that the rest require rice. This is worked out below : — 

(1 ) Estimated population of the Province in 1944. 50,990,000 

(2) Population in terms of adults . . . . 38,243,000 

(3) Millets produced annually 2,940,000 tons. 

(4) Per capita requirement of millets per diem. . 28 oz. 

(5) Population for which the millets would be 

sufficient . . . . . . ... . . 10,310,000 

(6) Balance of population in terms of adults that 

require rice . . 27,933,000 

(7) Per capita needs of rice per diem . . . . 24 oz. 

(8) Quantity of rice required for the population 

in item (6) above per annum . . . . 6,827,000 tons. 

Local production of rice and the deficit to be made up 

'222. The’ average annual production of' rice, in 'terms of husked, 
cleaned grain, is of the order of 6 million tons, in the Madras Pro- 
vince (excluding Ganjam), Details of production for the years 
1924-25 to 194.4-45 are given m.AppeBdif ,14. \ The trend of 
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production for the Province as a whole during the past about 27 
years is given below:—' 

Produdion of rice {goa tons) in the Madras Prorince 


Year. ■ 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

(exeludmg 
' Oanjaia). 

<l) 

(2) 

(3) 

' C4) ■ 

, cs>..' 

1918-19 . 

.. 3,327 

897 

4,224 

3,903 

1919-JdO • . 

.. 4,364 

1,044 

6,398 

..5,044 

.. .. .. ' , 4,703 

1920-zi ■■■■ . 

, . 3,b8t> 

1,101 

.4,987. 

1921-22 : , , . ■ : . 

. . 4,162 

1,0/7 

, 6,229 ■ 

' 4,8. a 

19.62-23 ' . . . 

.. 4,072 

1,150 

0,232 

■4,890 

19z3-24 . . 

.. 3,529 

1,002 

■ 4,531 

.4,2/0 

1924-25 , • 

.. 3,834 

1,074 

.4,908 

.4,529. 

1920-25' . 

.. 4,212 

1,110 

5,322 

. 4,91.5 

1926-27 .. 

.. 3,647 

1,095 

4,i42 

' 4,384 

192^-28 . 

3,9o5 

1,127 

5,082 

4,664 ■ 

1«28-29 . , 

.. 4,0/3 

1,124 

5,197 

. 4,811 V 

l92y-30 .. 

.. 4,065 

1,104 

5,159 

4,813.' 

1030-31 . , 

4,206 

1,119 

5,3 / 5 

4,967 

lb3l-32 . * 

4,255 

1,130 

5,385 

5,087 .'■.. 

1932-33 .. . 

4,o24 

1,082 

5,406 

.5,082 

1933-34 . . 

. . 4,201 

1,113 

6,314 

' 4,943 

1934-35 , . 

. . 3,yoS 

1,023 

4,981 

4,096. 

1930-36 . . 

4,005 

875 

4,880 

4,SoO 

1935-37 . . 

3,y«7 

808 

4,705 

'4,795 

1937-38 . , 

. • 4,042 

808 

4,860 

4,860 

1930-39 , . 

. . 3,3/6 

724 

4,100 

4,100 

1939-^0 . . 

3,693 

774 

4,467 

5,160 

4,467 

1940-41 . . 

.. 4,340 

810 

6,100 

1941-42 . , 

.. 4,113 

842 

4,955 

4,965 

1942-43 . . 

3,7iM5 

818 

4,614 

4,614 

1943-44 . . 

.. 4,138 

794 

4,932 

4,932 

1944-45 , , 

. . 4,288 

766 

5,064 

5,0o4 


It is seen that the production has been less than o million tons 
in 22 out of the 27 years for which figures are furnished above. 
Though one would ordinarily expect a gradual increase in produc- 
tion, in view of the gradual development of irrigation facihties, 
improved seeds and methods of cultivation, no such increase is 
noticed in these figures. Whatever be the reason for this, the fact 
is that the production is more or less a steady figure and that the 
assumption of 6 million tons would rather be an over-estimate than 
otherwise, 

223. Some allowance will have to be made for seeds, and for con- 
version into rice products. Eequirements for other uses such as 
stock feeding, and industrial purposes, are negligible. A small 
quantity of paddy is used to feed working animals in the puddling 
season in the Godavari district but the quantity is infinitesimal 
and may be ignored. As for industrial uses, broken rice is used 
in the sizing industry, the average quantity being estimated at 
lOO lb., per handloom per year. Also, washermen use broken rice 
for “ kanji ” for cleaning. On the whole, the quantity of rice 
used for sizing is relatively small, about 5,0D0 tons in India, as 
a whole, and may safely be ignored. Thus, seed and rice products 
are the only items that need be taken into account. 

Cecil Wood gives the seed rate at 50 to 75 lb. per acre for 
broadcast paddy and a figure varying between 20 and 150 lb. per 
acre for transplanted paiddy. T2i6 margin of variation especially 
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in the latter case is so wide as to make his figures entirely useless 
for ealculations. The Provincial Marketing Officer has estimated 
the seed rate as about 41 lb., per acre in the case of transplanted 
paddy and 81 lb., per acre for broadcast paddy. The bulk of the 
paddy area is of the transplanted variety and the average seed 
requirement has been estimated as about 3 "4 per cent of the pro- 
duction. This is likely to be a slight under-estimate. Por con- 
ver-sion into parched rice, and beaten rice, about 1 per cent of 
the production may be required. For seed and these other purposes, 
a round figure of 6 per cent may be allowed. From the estimated 
total production of 5,000,000 tons, a quantity of 250,000 tons may 
be deducted on this account. We are thus left with about 4,760,000 
tons of rice for consumption as staple food in the Province. And 
setting it against the estimated requirements of -6, 827,000 tons 
previously calculated, we are faced with a deficit of 2,077,000 tons 
of rice annually for the Province as a whole. 

Examination of the deficit 

224. The deficit is a rather startling figure. Usual calculations of 
the production and supply position of the Province have led one to 
believe that the normal rice deficit is something like 300,000 or 
400,000 tons. The figure arrived at above is more than five times 
this and it seems therefore necessary to subject it to a searching 
scrutiny. The source of the figures used and the method of cal- 
culations adopted have been explained above. The requirements 
of rice as worked out are based on certain assumptions regarding — 

(a) population; 

(b) production of millets ; 

(c) per capita needs of millets and rice ; and 

id) production of rice. 

It is worthwhile looking into the margin of probable error in 
these assumptions. The population figmres are based on the census 
of 1941 with an allowance for tether increase in 1944. There is 
no likelihood of error in it. As regards conversion of the total 
population in terms of adults, the factor assumed was Q ‘75 (or 75 
per cent) as determined by Sri 0. E. Srinivasan in his report on 
” Eice production and trade in the Madras Presidency ” h There 
is no reason to question this ratio. As for the quantity of millets 
produced, it was worked out from the figures of normal production 
of unhusked millets given in the Season and Crop Eeport of 1943-44 
and the loss in husking was adopted also from the same source. If 
the figures of normal production given in the Season and Crop 
Eeport of 1941-42 are taken, a slight increase is noticed, i.e., the 
normal production of husked millets in that case works out to 
3,102,137 tons as against 2,883,989 tons assumed in this note on 
the basis of the normal figures given in the 1943-44 report. The 
difference is about 268,000 tons of about 9 per cent. But, if the 
-figures of actual production in 1941-42 are taken, the total millet 
production (cleaned grain) conies to bhly ‘ 2,796 ,864 tons, which is 

' Eeport of the Kiee Eroduhtihh tmd Tthd© la: the Madras Ereiideaoy by . 
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even less tiiaii what has been adopted as normal here. It does not 
therelore appear that the hgme of tons is an under- 

estimate. An addition of 150,000 tons was made to this iigure on 
account of„:‘ other, cereals ’ for which no ' figures, of productioii,,' are; 
given in the beason and Crop Beport. . ThiS' was a 'rough 'estimate 
based on the normal acreage under these cereals, viz., 572, 
acres. A comparison of the total acreage and total production of 
the millets for which figures are avaiiable shows that on. the 
average one acre under millet crop yields roughly one-fourth ton 
01 Cleaned gram, h'or %vant of any other ini ormation, tins ratio 
was adopted for the “ other cereals ” and the assumption of 150,000 
tons of cleaned grains for an acreage of 572,730 under this head 
W’ould thus appear quite reasonable, 

225, As regards per capita requirements of millets and rice adopt-* 
ed, viz., 28 oz. and 24 oz. per head per diem, respectively, on the 
average, for ail the districts of the Province, this is a slight 
departure from the procedure adopted by Bn C. K. Brinivasan who 
assumed dilferent rates for different groups of districts. The 
reasons for not adopting his figures have been explained earlier. 
Apart from this, the difference in requirements as determined by 
the two processes may as well be worked out to see if it is an 
appreciable figure, 'baking the figures in Table 15 at page 19 of 
Bn Srinivasan’s report the adult population for whom 3,638,833 
tons of millets are sufficient is given as 12,706,116 the per capita 
needs being assumed at the variable scale given in Table 14 at page 
18 of that report. If, a uniform rate of 28 oz., of millets is 
adopted for ail districts, the resulting population for wffiom the 
same quantity of millets would suffice comes to about 12,760,839 
against 12,706,116 referred to above. The error is less than 1 per 
cent. Similarly, in respect of rice, according to the variable ration 
given in Table 14 of the report, it was estimated that a population 
of 22,080,266 w^ould require 5,146,151 tons. If the flat rate of 
24 oz., adopted here were assumed, the same population would 
require about 6,397,000 tons. The difference works out to about 
251,000 tons. This represents an error of about 6 per cent. But 
in this case it must be stated that a higher ration than that adopted 
by Sri C. H, Srinivasan has been advisedly provided for. There 
is therefore no necessity to revise the figure on this account. As 
regards local production of rice, the figui'e of 5 million tons 
assumed here is accepted on all hands and there is no need to make 
any special scrutiny of it., The deficit figure arrived at therefore 
requires no revision. 

226. The following comparative* statement of the position" as it 
existed about ten years ago and as it stands to-day also leads to the 


same conclusion : — 

As it stood about 10 

, - years ago (as given iu As it 

, Sri Srimvasan’s steads 

report), now. 

Total p<"pulat ion of the. Pro'^ince ) .. 46,381,849 50,990,000 

: ,, Population in te^’ins, of adUIte ' . ^ • 34,786, 382 ■' ' 38,243,000 

Quantity millets p’-odueed (tons) , . • ‘3,638,833 2,940 000 

’ - - ^ -A K H.fine.non 
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It is seen that while the population has increased by about 10 per 
cent the production of mmets has gone down by as much as 19 pet 
cent and rice production Jaas remained practically stationary. 
The increase in population and the decrease in millet production 
taken together would account for a deficit of over a million tons 
and the fact that even in the early years of the last decade the net 
imports of rice were about 300,000 tons would account for a further 
deficit of nearly half a milhon tons to-day. These facts justify a 
deficit of about 1-^ milhon tons. The balance of deficit (according 
to the figures worked out in this chapter) is about half a milhon 
tons and this is accounted for by the optimum conditions of con- 
sumption assumed for present purposes. 

If, therefore, the correctness of the calculations and of the 
method adopted here is accepted the next question is how this huge 
deficit of over 2 milhon tons of rice annually is being met at present. 

Appendix 19 gives details of imports of rice and paddy by 
sea and rail for the 14 years from 1930-31 to 1943-44 so far as this 
Province is concerned. An abstract of the figures is given 
below : — 

Pcaddy (000 tons). Rice (000 tons). 


Year. 

foreign. 

Other provinces. 
BaO. Sea.‘ 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Other provinces. 

Rail. Sea, 

Total. 

(1) 

(2) 

<B) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

m 

(8) 

(9) 

1933-34 

79*9 

9-7 

5*4 

95*0 

601-5 

52*9 

10*5 

664*9 

1934-35 

. 181*4 

18‘6 

4*6 

204-6 

929-2 

87-8 

6*1 

973*1 

1935-38 . 

. 199*5 

4y'6 

8*2 

267-3 

868*0 

52*1 

48 

924*9 

1936-37 . 

88*0 

41*4 

53 

134-7 

690*8 

55 7 

6*1 

752*6 

1937-88 . 

31*1 

41*6 

5.7 

78*8 

679-6 

113*0 

9-7 

802-3 

1938-39 . 

74*3 

30*4 

6*7 

120*4 

6f4*0 

105*2 

12*4 

801-6 

1939-40 . 

. 308*1 

65*0 

1-5 

364*6 

822-7 

87-5 

20-3 

930*5 

1940-41 . 

37-8 

20-4 

0*9 

64*6 

609*3 

60-8 

9*8 

669*9 

19 1-42 . 

0*4 

i3‘3 

0*2 

13*9 

355*5 

29-6 

1*8 

386-9 

1942-4S . 

» . 

13*7 

0*1 

13-8 

16*9 

17*8 

20 

50*5 

1943-44 , 


3*0 

7*6 

10*6 


26*2 

62*4 

88*6 


(These figures include the share belonging to Cochin which will 
be deducted when calculating net imports.) 

Appendix 20 gives details of exports of rice and paddy by 
sea and rail for the 14 years from 1980-31 to 1943-44 from this 


Province. 

An abstract of the figures 

is given below : 

— 




paddy (000 tons). 

j. 



Rice (000 tons). 


Year. 

Foreign. To other 

Total. 

^ ' 
Foreign. 

To other 


Total. 



provinces. 

■ .JL- 



provinces. 




* Rail. 

Sea. 



Rail. 

Sea, 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

{6> 

<7) 

(8) 

m 

1934-85 .. 

2*2 

2-4 

0-2 

4-8 

72*9 

221-2 

2*0 

196-1 

1935-36 . . 

2*5 

2*0 


4*6 

70*4 

139*6 

3-1 

213-1 

1936-37 . , 

0*4 

1*8 

2*0 

4*2 

83*9 

137*9 

5*1 

226*9 

1937-38 . . 

0*5 

1-2 

0*5 

2*2 

, 88*4 

131*8 

3-6 

223-8 

1938-39 . 

1-6 

3*8 

1*6 

7*0 

99-6 

162*7 

6*6 

257*8 

1939-40 . 

3*0 

5-6 

1*3 

9*9 

96*2 

178*1 

5*6 

279*0 

1940-41 . 

1*6 

2-2 

0*6 

4*4 

116*6 

12S-2 

4-7 

243*4 

1941-42 . . 

25*7 

9*3 

0*6 

35*6 

143*5 

228*0 

11*4 ' 

382-9 

1942-43 .. 

7*7 

3*2 


10*9 

126-2 

153*1 . 

5*1-. 

283*4 

1943-44 . . 


1*5 

i*b 

, - ;-2*5 , 

26-9 

24*0 

0*5' ■ 

60-4 


In working out the net imports# allowance is made for 
quantity of rice and paddy imported into Cochin Port and for that 
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portion of these imports which is exported into the Madias 
ProTince from this port. 

Net imports into Madras Presidency excluding Cochin 


Quantity in 000 tons. (Rice and paddy converted into lice 
at 67 per cent) 




1030-Sl to 
1934-35 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-89. 

' (1) 


(average). 

( 2 ) 

(8) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

Imports— ' 

Bice— 

Foreifjn .. 


643 

868 

691 

680 

684 

Coastal 

. . 

17 

5 

6 ' 

■ 10 

12 

Rail . . . . . . 


29 

62 ■ 

, 56 

,109 

.,106' 

Paddy as rice — 

Foreign 


72 

133 

59 

, 21' 

' '50 

Coastal 

. . 

6 

5 

4 

' 4 

'.5 

■ Bail .. 


11 

33 

28 

^27 

, '26 

Totalimports 


677 

1,096 

. 844 ' 

851 

883 

Deduct— 


— ^ — 

- — ^ 

— 

^ . — 



Share of Cochin — ■ 

Rice 



350 

327 

349 

301 

Paddy as rice 


291 

58 

26 

18 

13 



■ 


- 




Balance 


386 

688 

491 

484 

569 

Add — 

Estimated exports from 
Cochin to Madras by road 
and rail 

46 

70 

60 

130 

100 

Deduct — 


432 

768 

551 

614 

669 

Bail-bom© exports 


78 

141 

107 

133 

133 

Sea-borne exports 


77 

74 

90 

93 

108 

Bet imports 


277 

643 

354 

388 


Imports — 

Bice — 

Foreign 


1939 - 40 . 

(7) 

823 

1940 - 41 . 

<8> 

509 

1941 - 42 . 

( 9 ) 

356 

1942 - 43 . 

( 10 ) 

1943 - 44 . 

( 11 ) 

Coastal 


20 

10 

; '2"'' 

2 ' 

62 

Bail 

. . 

88 

51 

30 

18 


Paddy as I'ico — 

Foreign 

.. 

145 

25 




Coastal 


1 

1 




Bail . . 


37 

18 

0 

*9 


Total imports 


1,114 

614 

397 

40 

95 

Deduct — 


■ 






- Share of Cochin— ' 
'Vilicev'.". ' 


321 

116 

206 



Paddy as rice 


61 

8 

, , 


6 

Balance 


732:'; : 

: y: 490 : 

191 

30 

29 

Add— 

Estimated exports from 
Cochin to Ma .ras by road 

100 

'20 

62 












610 

253 

30 

29 

Bail-borne exports’ 



126 '■ 

" 234 

155 

MSM 

Sea-borne exports 




§MM§g 










H Imports . 

Sliil 


liiliiii 

—Ui ' 

,.-*•262 . 
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Omitting 1940-41 and the subsequent pei'iod as abnormal years 
it is seen that while the average net imports for the five years 
ending 1934-35 was 277,000 tons the figure oscillated between 354 
and 643 during the succeeding five years. Also during the four 
years 1936-37 to 1939-40, the net imports steadily rose from 
354,000 tons to 543,000 tons. The increase, however, stands no 
comparison with the progress in requirements and is far below 
the calculated deficit of 2,077,000 tons. 

227. Two important questions arise from the position as revealed 
above 

(1) Why has millet production gone down considerably? 

(2) How has the population been able to feed itself with a 
net import of only about half a million tons of rice while even 
according to the old scale of per capita consumption the deficit is 
at least IJ million tons? 

228. The fall in millet production shown by the comparative 
statement in paragraph 220 is about 700,000 tons. Appendix 12 
gives the acreage under the main groups of food and non-food crops 
for the past twenty-five years. It is seen that the millet acreage 
which was about 14 million acres in the twenties fell to about 13 
million acres in the later thirties. Part of this fall is attributable 
to the transfer of Ganjam and part of Vizagapatam districts to 
Orissa, but even in the years preceding the transfer the millet 
area shows a gradual decline. The chief reason seems to be that 
millets were gradually replaced by money crops, particularly 
groundnut, the acreage under which shows a remarkable increase 
during these twenty-five years. This is indicated by the figures of 
acreage under oil seeds given in column (6) of Appendix 12 which 
rose from about 3|- millions in 1920-25 to about 6 millions in 
1935-40. The increase is even more clearly indicated by the 
figures for groundnut acreage given below : — 


Groundnut area (000 acres) 


1920-21 


1,600 

1933-34 


3,779 

1921-22 


1,459 

1934-35 


2,351 

1922-23 


1,754 

1935-36 


2,525 

1923-24 


1,812 

1936-37 


3,495 

1924-25 


1,904 

1937-38 


4,658 

1926-26 


2,599 

19,38-39 


3,772 

1926-27 


2,680 

1939-40 


3,618 

1927-28 


3,337 

1940-41 


3,922 

1928-29 

« « 

3,679 

1941-42 


2,784 

1929-30 

♦ ♦ 

3,209 

1942-43 


3,382 

1930-31 

« * 

3,572 

1943-44 


3,550 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


2,635 

3,517 

1944-45 


4,300 


The groundnut area has more than doubled itself from 1,600,000 
acres in 1920-21 to 4,300,000 acrea in 1944-45, the increase being 
practically steady, except for certain years like 1931-32, 1934-36 
and 1941-42 affected partly by International trade conditions^ The 
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point for present pui'poses is that the millet area 

Eice, after allowing for the transfer of Ganjam to Orissa, has been 

more or less stationary. 

\ ' net result is that cereal production has gone down though 

the population has gone upi. This brings us to the second question 
propounded above, viz., how has the increased population been 
reconciling itself to decreased food production? Does it indicate 
an increase in the proportion of the poorer classes which is unable 
to find sufficient food? These are interesting questions but not 
quite relevant in a discussion of facts rather than causes and are 
hence by*passed. 

Pulses 

229. Under food crops, pulses also have to be considered, so that 
measures to overcome deficits may include the deficit in this 
important item of food grains. The chief varieties of pulses (or 
gi’ams) are : redgram, blackgram, greengram, Bengalgram and 
horsegram. The area under each variety except Bengateram is 
given in Appendix 21. During 1943-44, an area of 65,000 acres 
was raised with Bengalgram and the maximum areas were 

grown in the districts of Kurnool (15,000 acres), Bellary (10,000 
acres), Anantapur (7,700 acres), Guntur (8,000 acres), Vizaga- 
piatam (5,800 acres) and East Godavari (5,000 acres). The area 
under other minor pulses during the period from 1939-40 to 1943- 
1944 was as shown below : — 

Year. acres. Year* 

1939 - 40 .. 235,000 1942-43 

1940 - 41 .. .. 233,000 1943-44 

1941 - 42 .. .. 247,000 

The Season and Crop Eeport does not give the yield of all 
varieties of pulses but only the acreages under each variety. The 
figures in column 4 of the Appendix 12 show the acreage 
under all the pulses together for the past twentv-foiir years from 
1921-22 to 1944-45. Except in the six years 1929-30 to 1934-35, 
which in fact appear to have been the best period for all crops 
during the last twenty-four years, the area under pulses has been 
a little below 3 million acres and in the excepted half a dozen 
years, a little over that figure. Eigures of production (imhusked 
pulses) and net imports for the nine years from 1935-36 to 1943-44 
are given in Appendix 18. Taking the years from 1935-36 
to 1939-40 as representing a normal period, it will be seen that the 
production averages round about 250,000 tons annuallv and that 
the average net import of pulses is also about 250,000 tons, the 
usual sources of import being Burma, Bombay, United Provinces. 
Sind, Punjab and Orissa* 

Erom 'the figures nf'-local .‘.production and met imports- given 
above, the annual conaumption of - pulses at present, works -out to 
about « 500,000 tons. , Appendix .32, gives --the^ requirements of 


ACBBS. 

276.000 

247.000 
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pulses for each, district. If the average net imports are taken to 
represent the: normal , deficit, 'the Province is about 50 per cent 
deficit in pulses. The general objection already raised against 
equating the real needs to the actual consumption applies a 
/ortiori to pulses. According to Dr. Aykroyd, the per capita need 
of pulses is 3 oz., per diem and it is stated that actual consurnp- 
tion in this Province is less than 1 oz., or is only about a fourth 
of the needs. Viewing the production and net imports against 
this background of physiological needs, it will be apparent that 
while the present production is less than half of the present con- 
sumption, the present consumption itself is less than a third of 
the real requirements. There is thus a clear case for increasing 
the production of pulses sixfold if the Province is to be self- 
sufficient. 

Other food crops 

230. The other food crops of any importance are wheat, chillies 
and coriander. As regards wheat, local production is only about 
2,000 tons, a negligible quantity grown chiefly in the districts of 
Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, Salem, Madura and the Nilgiris. 
The wheat acreage in these districts is given below: — 


Giinttir 

Districts. 


Acreage in 

1941-42. 1944-45. 

785 

Kurnool 



1,699 

1,308 

Bellary 

. 

• . ■- 

5,052 

3,864 

Anantapur 

. . 


1,707 

1,398 

Salem 



1,081 

1,088 

Madura 



1,037 

820 

Tlio Nilgiris 

. . 

«■'« • 

1,720 

844 

■■ 



12,290 

10,107 


Negligible patches are grown with wheat in certain other districts 
also. As against the local production of 2,000 tons the net im- 
ports of wheat into this Province are about 18,000 tons as wheat 
and 44,000 tons as wheat flour. (See Appendix 18.) The fact 
that in spite of comparatively large imports, local production 
has shown no tendency to increase shows that natural conditions 
in the Province do not favour the growth of this crop. This is 
borne out by the following extract from the Marketing Eeporfc on 
Wheat 

'' The crop in this Presidency is not remunerative compared 
with other cereals like cholam. Wheat straw has no fodder value. 
There is often fodder scarcity in areas like the Ceded Districts and 
wheat does not find favour with the growers. The crop is sus- 
ceptible to * rust.* Crop failures are common in the case of wheat. 
Wheat is not a staple crop of the Presidency and there is therefore 
IK) inceptive for the extension \of Its .oiiltivation^ . . . The 
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grains do not set properly in places not having sufficient winter- 
ing. Such places being limited, there is not much scope for the 
extension of cultivation.” Thus, though from the point of view 
of demand, a large increase in production would be desirable, 
natural conditions of climate are unsuitable. 

As regards chillies and coriander full details of imports are not 
available but it is stated that this Province is slightly in deficit 
in regard to these commodities. 

Estimate of qualitative deficiencies of the Madras Province 

231. Proceeding to a study of qualitative deficiency of food in the 
Province, the problem may be examined under the following 
heads : — 

(1) Nutritional needs of a healthy individual as estimated by 
the various authorities on nutrition and the quantitative estimate 
of food requirements based on such a study; 

(2) quantitative estimate of food production under various 
nutritional heads; and 

(3) estimate of deficiency under the various nutritional 
heads. 


Estimate of nutritional needs 

232. According to the findings of modern nutritional science, a 
satisfactory diet should include, in addition to cereals, adequate 
quantities of other foods, such as milk, pulses, vegetables, fruits, 
meat, fish and eggs. It has been found, in surveys of typical m’ban 
and I’ural groups, that the calorie intake of some 30 per cent of 
families is below requirements and that even when the diet is 
quantitatively adequate it is almost invariably ill-balanced, con- 
taining a preponderance of cereals and insufficient ” protective ” 
foods of higher nutritive value. Intake of milk, pulses, meat, 
fish, vegetables and fruit is generally insufficient. In terms of food 
factors, the most important deficiencies are those of proteins of 
high biological value, fat, vitamin A and carotene, vitamins of 
B group and calcium. Intake of vitamin C is generally low. There 
is also deficiency of vitamin D in the diet which may lead to 
ricketic diseases. Evidence from the clinical side regarding the 
incidence and prevalence of deficiency diseases in general supports 
these conclusions. The percentage of underfed population in this 
country is by no means negligible and any estimate of requirements 
on the basis of actual consuniption by such underfed strata will 
not' be correct'. It is stated that the average daily per capita con- 
sumption of rice in this Prbvince is about 1 -5 IbV which is consi- 
derably more than the quantity required for a well-balanced diet. 
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Dr. Aykroyd has cited the following as an example of a well- 
balanced diet ^ 

Daily quantity 
■ per ^adaliy' , , .. 

"OS5. , ' ■ 

: :Eice ■ ; . « . . ' ' ■ . . > . 10 : 

■ Millets . „ ■ . . : . . ■ ■ ' 5 

Pulses (dliall arhar 1 oz,, biackgram 2 ozs.) . , 3 

'-■■■Milk : ■ ... ■ ■ .. ■ ■ .. ■ .. '..■■, ;S ^ 

../'.■:Mon-leafy^:vegetabies '■ ■ ■ ..',■ ./ 0 ■'/'■■■ r 

^' '■ '(Brinjai 2' 'ozs.' ladies : fingers l^oz. 'snake 
gourd 1 oz.j cluster beans 1 oz. and 
drumstick 1 oz.) 

Green leafy vegetables •. , . . . . . 4 

(Amaranth leaves 2 ozs., drumstick leaves 
1 oz. and spinach 1 oz.) 

Fats and oils . . , . 2 

Fruits ■ . . .. . . . 2 

(Mangoes 1 oz. and ripe plantains 1 oz.) 

233.^ He estimated that the pre-war cost of this well-balanced diet 
would be about Es. 5 to Es. 6 pier adult per month. The cost at 
present prices would be more nearly Es. 15 per adult per month 
or Es. 75 for a family of five. Having regard to the low per 
capita annual income of about Es. 30 of the agricultural popula- 
tion, it is obviously beyond the means of many to secure a well- 
balanced diet. It has been estimated in an earlier paragraph 
that the total population of the Province in 1944 in terms of adults 
was 38,243,000, The total food requirements of this population 
on the basis of the well-balanced vegetarian diet suggested by 
Dr. Aykroyd are worked out below : — 

Kequirements Annual 
for a day. requirements. 

TON’S, TONS. . ■ 


Bice 

10,670?; 

3,894,726 

Millets 

5,335| 

1,947,363 

Pulses 

3,201 

1,168,416 

Milk . 

8,536J 

3,116,779 

Non-leafy vegetables 

6,402 

2,336,832 

Green leafy vegetables 

4,268 

1,557,890 

Fats and oils 

2,134 

778,945 

Fruits . . . . . . 

2,134 

7'-( 8,945 


Production of food under nutritional head^ 

234. The normal production of food in this Province under the 
various nutritional heads is given below : — 


1. Bice . . 

IONS. 

4,750,000 

6. Green leafy vegetables 

TONS. 

19,030 

2. Millets 

2,940,000 

7. Fats and oils 

36^72 

3. Pulses 

264,962 

8. Fruits 

4. Milk 

1,898,000 

9. Meat and eggs 

146,000 

S. NonJeafy Vegeta blcc 781,100 

10. Fish . . .. 

179,529 


^ The nutritive value of Indian foods and the planning of satisfactory diet^— 
Health BuIIefcm Ko. 23, 1938, page 14. ^ . - ■ ■ ■ 

» Ibid., page 15. _ >, ; ; ; , : ,, ■ ' • , ^ ^ 
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It is generally recognized that the existing food produetion data 
are inaccurate. Production figures are calculated from area by 
applying two factors, the ‘‘standard yield ” and the “ seasonal 
condition factor.” Unless both the factors are correctly assessed, 
the estimate of production will not be correct. Since the great 
bulk of the typical Indian diets is composed of cereals which usually 
provide 80 to 90 per cent of total calories, it is particularly 
important that adequate information should exist about the supply 
of these basic foods. In regard to vegetables and fruits, similar 
factors leading to errors and gaps in production figures are operative 
but the position is worse since the classification is faulty, fruits 
and vegetables not being satisfactorily separated in the returns. It 
may be added that accurate statistics of fruits and vegetable pro- 
duction scarcely exist in any country, largely because of the diffi- 
culty of taking into account production in small gardens and 
allotments. Eough estimates have been made of the production of 
milk, fish and meat and there is no means of assessing the degree 
of their accuracy. 

Estimate ol deficiency 

285. A statement showing the estimate of requirements of 
articles of food, production and deficiencies under the various 
nutritional heads is given below : — 


Statement showing the estimate of qmntitative requirements, prodiieticm, 
and deficiencies under the various nutritional heads in this Province 



Annual 

Annual 


Quantity of 

Serial number and items. requirements. 

production. 


dofloienoy. 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 


TONS. 

TONS. 


TONS. 
(+or. — ■) 

1 Rice 

3,894,726 

4,760,000 

-f. 

855,276 

2 Millets 

1,947,363 

2,940,000 


992637 

3 Pulses 

1,168,416 

264,962 


903,454 

4 Milk 

3,115,779 

1,898,000 

c_ 

1,217,779 

5 ISTon-leafy vegetables 

2,336,832 

781,100 

:: 

1,565,732 

6 Green leafy vegetables 

1,657,890 

ig.f'SO 


1,538,860 

7 Pats and oils 

778,945 

366,572 


413,373 

8 Prtiits 

778,945 


9 Meat and fish 

778,945 

145,0001 
179,629 j 


454,416 


The following conclusions follow from a careful reading of 
these figures : — 

(1) The Province is deficient in respect of most of the foods 
tha| go to make up a balanced diet. 

(2) There is a preponderance of cereal cultivation. 

fS) Paradoxically enough, while there is a deficiency of 2 
million tons of cereals byj taking 24 oz., as the requirements of 
an individual, by taking 15 oz., and. adding the various other kinds 
of foods that make up/ar balanced diet, there is found. to be an 
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In planning for meeting the food deficiencies of the Province 
it is necessary to take into account the habits of the people which 
can be changed only gradually and what is more, the economic 
condition of the people which influences diet to a large extent. 

It is common knowledge that as one goes down the economic scale 
in society, the proportion of the income spent on food increases. 

The poorer classes have to make up the calorie values by means 
of cereals. Ninety-five per cent of the population cannot afford 
the balanced diet prescribed by Dr. Aykroyd. The growing of a 
sufficient quantity of the foods necessary for a balanced diet should 
therefore be made part of a long range plan of economic progress 
which in turn increases the income of the individual. It is 
impractical as an immediate plan. Commenting on the qualitative 
production targets for food, the Famine Enquiry Commission, ; 

1945, said that they “ represent a very remote ideal.” The United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, 1943, also recom- 
mended that dietary standards or allowances based upon a scientific : 

assessment of the amounts and quality of foods, in terms of nutri- 
ents which promote health should be adopted as the ultimate goal • 

of food and nutrition policy. The Conference at the same time 
recognised that it would be necessary, in the poorer countries of 
the world, to set up intermediate objectives more easy of attain- 
ment, which with the continued and expanding application of ^1, 

science to the development of the world’s food resources, can be I 

gradually raised in the direction of the ultimate objective. The 
Famine Enquiry Commission agreed with these views and said [I’ 

‘ the chief value of production targets based on scientific assess- J 

ment of nutritional requirements at the highest level, is that they I 

indicate in a general way, the direction in which progress should |; 

take place, and thus provide guiding lines for food and agricultural ;& 

policy. The suggestions in the following paragraphs must be ;| 

appraised in the light of these comments. The present food crisis ■ 

is best tackled with quantity in mind, more than any other factor. i 

With this self-sufficiency achieved one can sit back and examine |! 

the problem of nutrition. This is not to minimize the imnortance li 

of a balanced diet, but only to emphasize that because of the diffi- : j 

culties of (a) immediatelv planning for the production of the : j 

numerous kinds of food-stuffs that go to make up a balanced diet. ‘j 

(h) making such diet “ effectively ” available to the lower strata ;; j' 

of society by increasing their incomes and (o) the need for urgently li 

planning for self-sufficiencv so as to prevent a recurrence of the f. 

present world-wide scramble for food, it is necessary to draw up ;|; 

a plan for urgentlv producing enough cereals at least to make this , 

Province self-sufficient. Side by side, one should plan for pro- ;|| 

ducing more fish, eggs, vegetables, fats, milk and other food-stuffs. J I 

The demand for these will be inevitably conditioned by the general ;| ;| 

economic prosfress, and planning and development on all fronts |j 

is a pre-requisite for the prodrmticm and consumption of these foods | 

on a large scale. Quantitative; .self-sufficiency must therefore be 11 

taken as the immediate aina of food planning. The immediate aim || 
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may therefore be to bridge the gap of 2 million toris of cereals 
already noticed. 

236. The food deficiency of the Province' can' be made , 
intensive and extensive' -cultivation. The "scope for increasing 
production by intensive 'cultivation is apparent when the rice yields 
of Madras are compared with those of other countries. 


Yield of rice 


In other Proviaoes 


per acjre; in ; 

LB. 

and States in 

: lb. 

other oonatries# 


.'India. ,, 


Spain . . 

3,709 

Madras. ■" . 

1,050 

Italy 

2,963 

Bombay . * . . 

967 

Japan . . . . 

2,053 

Sind .. 

861 

Egypt .. 

1,799 

■ : Assam ' . . 

717 

China • . 

1,554 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

701 

U.S.A. 

1,413 

Bengal 

921 

Siam . . 

961 

Hyderabad.. 

689 

Burma . . 

845 

Central Provinces . . 

655 

Indo-Ohina 

637 

Mysore 

699 

Coorg • . 

1,369 

India (Average) . * 

829 

While the acreage yield in 

Madras is higher than in 

other parts 


of India (except Coorg) and certain eastern countries like Siam, 
Burma and Indo-China, it is far less than the acre yield in Euro- 
pean countries and Eastern countries like Japan and China. The 
acreage yield in Japan is about twice that in Madras. It may 
be that higher jdelds are made possible in Japan on account of 
the limited area under rice in that country and the nature of the 
Government control exercised there. But even China, where 
conditions appear to be more or less similar to those obtaining in 
India, shows about 50 per cent more yield per acre than Madras. 
It will thus appear that, if proper measures are taken, considerable 
increases in the yield per acre can be effected. The adoption of 
intensive methods of cultivation is largely a matter in which the 
ryots have to take action. The poverty of the ryots and the small 
size of the average holding are factors that limit the possibilities 
of increase over existing yields. Extension of cultivation offers 
greater promise of practical success and quicker results in view of 
the fact that the burden of executing the necessary schemes, parti- 
cularly in the matter of irrigation, is shouldered by the Govern- 
ment. But the Government require certain minimum returns on 
irrigation investments, and this is a limiting factor on extensions 
that are otherwise possible from a purely engineering and hydraulic 
point of view. Taking these limitations into account, and also 
the existing yields on the one hand and the area now cultivated 
on the other, it appears safe to divide the target increase into two 
halves, 50 per cent by extensive and 60 per cent by intensive 
cultivation. 

This will mean . that the deficit of 2 million tons of cereals 
should be made good as follows :— 

(i) , increase of I million 'tonshy extension, of cultivation; and 
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^ ■ One; 'million tons,, represent per ..cent of ' the : present, total 
yield of rice and millets wMch is rougU 8 million tons annually. 
It has been found that improved seeds alone will increase the yield 
by about 10 per cent and that proper manuring can improve the 
yield up to 2r5 per cent over the existing figures. The suggestion 
to work for an increase of 12 J per cent by a combination of the two 
seems quite practicable. The increase of 1 million tons by exten- 
sion of cultivation will involve bringing about 2 million acres of 
new lands under cultivation and irrigation, on the accepted basis 
of, .half, a ton per acre.. 


Extension of cultivation 

237. Extension of cultivation depends mainly upon the avail- : 

ability of suitable water-supply. The land area of the Province ' 

comprises the following . 

■ ■ MimoN ' . ' . "■■■.■■..".■ill 

ACBES. J. 

Area sown 32 


Forests * 13|- ’} 

Not available for cultivation . . . . . . 14"^ 

Other uncultivated land excluding current t 

fallows Ill f 

Current fallows . . . . . . ► . . . 9 

' ' ' ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '.Total- ■ . 30:.'' ■' 'ill 

It 

Of these the most suitable areas must be looked for among 
current fallows. An enquiry made into the causes for such a large V 



area coming under current fallows show^ed that current fallows 
comprised lands of the following descriptions : — 

(1) Lands of the poorest class which might produce some- 
thing in a favourable j^ear but which in bad years would hardly 
repay the cost of cultivation. 

(2) Uncultivable lands — ^I’ocks, wells, pools, cattle-sheds, 
clumps of trees and cart-tracks. 

(3) Pasture lands, particularly in cattle breeding areas. 

(4) Lands left waste in years of deficient rainfall. 

(5) Lands purposely kept fallow by the ryots as annual 
cropping would not yield sufficient return to them. 

(6) The low lying parts of the deltas, and in a few other 
districts, the marshy and saline areas. 

In regard to unoccupied lands there was unanimity of opinion 
among the District Officers that large areas were totally unfit for 
cultivation and a cultivable part was often left waste due to in- 
accessibility and malaria. Want of labour in interior areas was 
another , reason. 

238. The Government have recently proposed a scientific study 
of land utilization in certain typical areas. Land utilization does 
not mean using the land to grow food or any other crops. It can 
only mean the optimum .use; of a •particular land by reference fo 
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the various conditions that influence vegetative growth— water, 
drainage, soil textui-e, alkalinity, soil ingredients, location and the 
like. Jjocation is a factor of consideraole importance. Land in 
the foresdore of tanks and in the catchment of rivers may be 
fertile but it will not be proper to plough them up ; in fact, it will 
be very necessary to protect, the surface by a cover growtn of grass. 
In some of the large cattle producmg areas like Lalayakottai in 
Coimbatore pasture land is of immense value and necessary in the 
larger interests of the community. Some of the fallow lands will 
be mfertile for agriculture but sufficiently fertile for growing 
certain hardy trees. Such tree growth is needed in the interest of 
substituting them for fuel in place of cow-dung. Thus the utihza- 
tion of waste land is a complex problem of land utilization and it 
will be wholly incorrect to presume that with so much pressure 
on the soil such lands would have escaped cultivation if they had 
repaid the cost of raising a crop, or that even when reclaimed they 
will be suitable for agriculture. Land which is inaccessible and 
malarial stands on a slightly different footing. The Wynaad in 
Malabar and the Agency tracts in East Godavari and Vizagapatam 
are typical examples of these. Modern science has clearly shown 
that malaria is eradicable. In both these areas a scheme for anti- 
malarial operations and colonization has already been commenced. 
It is to be hoped that in a few years vast extents of lands will be 
made available in those areas for cultivation. The Wynaad scheme 
in Malabar now provides for reclamation of 28,000 acres. It 
adjoins the Nilgiris and in the Gudalur taluk of that district there 
are about 30,000 acres which can be reclaimed. The scope for 
reclamation in the Agency tracts is illimitable. It is a slow process 
but one well worth doing. 

Credit may be taken over a ten-year period as foUows : — 

ACKES. 

600,000 


200,000 


800,000 


and at one-third of a ton of cereals per acre, they will give roughly 
2| lakhs of tons. 

239. This is a modest target which can be achieved with the 
present resources of the Government and the people. 

As regards irrigation projects they are treated as extensions 
for the present, though when single crop land is converted into 
double crop and when dry cultivation is converted into wet, one 
may legitimately caU it. intensive cultivation also. The following 
table shows the irrigation scherties proposed under the post-war 


(1) Extension of cultivation in uncultivated 

land 

(2) Extension of cultivation in uncultivated 

land in Wynaad, Gudalur, Agency tracts 
and other hilly areas 
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plan of the Government of Madras and the increase of food pro- 
duction resulting therefrom. 

Statement showing the particulars of crops and yield estimated tinder 
certain specified schemes in the Province 


Estimated yield in tons. 


Kame of the irrigation 

r”'~-****~*''-“*^ 

I'addy, Cholam, 

Eagi. 

SaJJa, 

Korra, 

Siigar- 

Other 

. sehome. 

(1) 

(nee). 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<5) 

(6) 

cane. 

(?) 

crops. 

(8) 

Tuugabiiadra Project 

X2,92l 

39,029 

47,666 

2,812 

17,867 

223,732 

16.376 

Lower Biiavaiii P '1 oject 

6,7d2 

31,528 

15,178 

60,009 

18,443 

12,461 

0aiiuikota JAe.--ervuu* 


2,686 

♦ • 

1,516 

. * 

19,727 

]ieservo.r across the Godavari 
at Poiavaiam. . .* 

Bectihcadou of drainage effects 
in West Godavaa and Jiistna 

districts 

(a) Tamiiiiiem project 

613,480 




60,000 

23.760 







6,606 

893 

I,()71 

* 408 

. . 




(b) iiuaemeru project 

(c) Anunmuil nka project ^ . . 

9,810 

12,412 


- 

.. 




Gundaiukamma x^ruject 


, , 


< » 

. » 




Vaigai Jtteservoii project 

20,866 

393 

1,339 

268 

* . 

'io7 



Colin ga ioiaim project 

3,139 

, , 




* 4 



Autru ileseivoir stiiv.me 
Puiikonda project 

1,608 

5,o67 


.. 



.. 



Upper pennar project 

0,831 

560 

2,222 

• • 

*26 

'300 

2,261 

Gasmaainue project . . 

4,003 

. . 
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1,067 

2.461 

Kattaiai ciianiiei extension . . 

4,908 



• • 

• * 




Kailupud ftcliemc 

4,112 

. . 


« » 


• . 



Peruvaiii channel extension 
(Pullambadi) 

4,696 

.. 

.. 






Total estimated yield 

790,063 

87,671 115,063 

21,931 

19,899 

285,206 

68,006 


It will be seen from this table that even if the Eamapadasagar 
project takes time for completion in view of its magnitude, the 
other schemes between them will yield a million tons. This leaves 
out several smaller schemes of improvement in regard to minor 
irrigation and other sources. 

The major schemes of irrigation develoiiment are ; — 

(1) Developing individual hrigation systems to the maximum 
-capacity to cover their full ayacut. (There are many irrigation 

projects in the Province wherein the full designed ayacut has not 
yet been realised. In most of the cases investigations into the 
causes of the short development have been made and the necessary 
improvement measures are under consideration.) 

(2) starting new irrigation projects; 

(3) improvement or construction of several small irrigation 
systems under the Grow More Pood Scheme; and 

(4) construction of wells. 

Intensive cultivation 

240. Intensive cultivation envisages (1) the introduction of 
improved varieties of crops, (2) the adequate manuring of the crops, 
(3) the development of in’igation and supplying the crop with 
required quantities of water, (4) better cultivation with improved 
implements and (5) proper and timely control of pests and diseases. 
Item (3) has alrea% been dealt with under extensive cultivation. 

Introduction of improved varieties of crops 

241. The results of various coinparative trials with improved 
paddy strains evolved by the Agricultural department go to show 
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that they yield from 10 to 25 per cent more than the local types which 
they are intended to replace. The introduction of these improved 
strains so as to cover all parts of the Province can increase pro- 
duction at least by 10 per cent. ^ Dr. Burns has estimated 5 per 
cent as the probable increase in yield that can be expected by 
growing an improved variety. Under the “ Grow More Pood ” 
campaign, seed farms have been organized in 13 rice districts, 
where out of a cropped area under rice of 72 lakhs of acres, 57 
lakhs of acres, constituting half the rice area of the Province will 
be covered with improved strains by the end of 1946- It must be 
expected that the remaining 15 lakhs of acres in these districts 
will also be covered by “ natural spread ” in course of time. Out- 
side these districts there are 3 million acres under rice distributed 
over 12 districts which have not come under any seed multiplica- 
tion scheme yet. Steps have to be taken to introduce and spread 
improved strains in these areas without any further delay. 

242. The spread of improved strains of millets has so far been 
limited, as the multiplication of improved millet seeds is of more 
recent origin. Seed multiplication schemes for cholam have now 
been organized in the Kurnool and Trichinopoly districts, for 
cumbu in the North Arcot and Tinnevelly districts, for ragi and 
korra in the Salem and Bellary districts. These schemes aim at 
a target of 8-87 lakhs of acres out of a total of nearly a million 
acres in these districts. Owing to the vicissitudes of the monsoons 
it is difficult to assess the increase in yields of millets from improved 
strains. Compared to the behaviour of an ordinary variety under 
similar conditions an improved strain can be expected to yield 
at least 5 per cent more. The Millet Specialist, after a series of 
trials, has estimated the increased production from improved 
strauis bet-ween 10 and 16 per cent or an average of 12| per cent.' 
In view, however, of the uncertainties attached to the production 
of dry crops like millets, coupled with the insignificant progress 
in the spread of the improved strains, the anticipated increase has 
not been included in the target for increased production in the 
immediate future. There is need for increasing the spread of 
improved millet strains by extending schemes of seed multiplica- 
tion to cover the whole Province. For a total millet area of 
12 million acres in the Province, the work so far done is a mere 
beginning. 

243. The work that still remains to be done to bring the entire 
paddy and millet area of the Province under improved strains can 
briefly be set out as follows : — 

(1) to bring under .improved Strains the entire paddy area 
in the districts where seed multiplication schemes already exist ; 

(2) to introduce improved paddy strains in districts where 
no seed multiplication schemes; now exist, by starting seed farms; 

' ^ ,TocliBOlogical 'of--:; Ag3!iciittltoral ' Deyelopmeiat '' in ' by 

Bt*. Biiyixs, page 
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(3) for millets, the work is more difficult in view of the 
vagaries of the season, the numerous varieties that are prevalent, 
and the large area that has to be covered. The work to be done 
IS the evolution of the necessary number of improved strains suited 
to different areas and their introduction, multiplication and distri- 
bution in all millet areas within 5 years; 

(4) to provide an adequate supervising agency, so that, the 
seeds of improved strains are properly utilised and not used for 
consumption; 

(5) to undertake legislation, if necessary to ensure that ryots 
in a district use only certified seeds supplied by the Co-operative 
or the Agricultm-al Department or through approved dealers; 

t6) to undertake the purchase, storage, and sale of improved 
seeds as far as possible through departmental agency through 
such other organization as may be relied upon to carry out tlie 
w’ork under the prescribed conditions; 

(7) to run on a permanent basis a reasonable acreage of 
‘ inner ’ seed farm under departmental control so that, even after 
the local strains have been entirely displaced, the inherent purity 
of the strain can be maintained ; 

(8) to subsidise ryots or distributors to a reasonable extent 
for a reasonable period for losses or inconvenience, they may be 
put to, by cairying out the instructions of the department; and 

(9) to maintain a record of progress year by year on the field 
spread of the strains and to watch any setbacks which may occur. 

’Ey the methods outlined above it is possible to increase the 
production of rice at least by quarter of a million tons, an increase 
of 5 per cent. The increased production from millets, in view of 
its uncertainty, has not been taken into account. 

Adequate manuring 

244. Increased production from improved varieties has, however, 
its own limitations. Unless the standai’d of cultivation is simul- 
taneously improved, the increased yield from a better strain may 
not be permanently maintained. In many parts of the Province, 
the fertility of the soil is stabilised at a low level. Under such 
conditions improved varieties may give higher yields in the initial 
stages but due to their higher uptake of nutrients may depress the 
low fertility level still lower, ultimately resulting in low crop 
yields from subsequent crops. Therefore, it is possible that the 
cultivation of an improved strain for a series of years may result 
in lowering the yield, unless the plant nutrients removed are 
replaced annually by adequate manuring. Better manuring results 
in better crops and bigger yields. Where water-supply is adequate, 
there is considerable scope for increasing production by suitable 
manuring, provided the quantity and the nature of the manure are 
adjusted to the soil types. Taking the rice crop, manurial experi- 
ments carried out in many places in this Province over many years 
indicate that yields can be increased hy, 20 to 25 per cent by a 
combination of organic' and -artificial fertilisers. In the Central 
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Agri(mltaL'al Station at Coimbatore, by judicious green manuring 
and application of small supplementary doses of bone meal and 
ammonium stilpbate, the fertility of the soil lias been considerably 
improved and the average yield of paddy has gradually risen from 
!2,UU0 lb. in 1907 to nearly 4,000 lb. in .1035. At the Pattambi 
Agricultural Kesearch Station, the application of ueem cake and 
ammonium sulphate together to supply 40 lb. nitrogen per acre 
immediately increased the yield by ‘i‘2 per cent. These are only 
two examples from a long record. Better manuring can safely be 
assumed to produce a 20 per cent increase in yield. 

245. The Province has a total acreage of 11 million acres under 
rice and the estimated average official production is around 5 
million tons. A 20 per cent increase in yield will produce a million 
tons more of rice. The manurial requmements for this increased 
production from groundnut cake alone will entail the application 
of 2|‘ million tons of cake, at 4 acres to 1 ton of cake. It is not, 
however, necessary or feasible to supply all this nitrogen from 
oil cake. It can be partly supplied as ammonium sulphate and 
partly as cattle manure or green manm’e. This emphasizes the 
need for conservation and proper utilization of all the available 
supplies of manure and further extension of cultivation of green 
manure. Bulky organic manures can be supplemented by arti- 
ficials like ammonium sulphate. Even a supplementary dose of 
1 cwt. per acre of paddy in the Province will require a supply of 
50,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. The problem of manure 
deficiencies must be tackled on the following lines : — 

(1) Better conservation of the cattle manure produced in the 
Province and its prevention for use as fuel. This can be done by 
supply of firewood at cheap rates and by developing village forests. 

(2) Manufacture of composts in all municipalities and pan- 
chayat boards. 

(3) Increasing areas under green manui’e crops by subsidising 
green maum-e seed production and distribution. The present policy 
of supplying water, free of charge must be continued and this 
facility should be given wide publicity. 

(4) Increasing supply of green leaf manure by afforestation 
wherever possible, for instance the foreshores of irrigation tanks. 
The question of opening leaf mould depots by the Forest depart- 
ment should be examined. 

(5) Encouraging the cultivation of perennial green manure 
crops like ‘ (Tlyricidea ’ on field-bunds or waste lands. 

(6) Increasing production of oil cakes in the Province by 
expanding the oil milling industry. 

(7) Conservation and utilisation of bones by subsidising their 
collection and transport to required centres. The- development of 
small bone crushing units in rural areas must be encouraged. 

(8) Development of the fishing industry in the coastal areas 

and encouragement of thel fish manure industry to increase the out- 
put of fish manure. QuMi'fy control by legislation is essential to 
prevent adulteration of fish. mMiffi’e which is rampant. ' • . 
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(9) Manufacture under Grovernment auspices of large 
quantities of ammonium sulphate and required quantities of super- 
phosphate and their distribution to cultivators through depart- 
mental depots. 

Improvement in cultural practices 

946. If the introduction of improved seed and the application of 
better manure should increase agricultural production adequately, 
they must be accompanied by efficient cultural practices. Good 
cultivation methods and proper agronomic management are essen- 
tial for maximum crop production. They must be attended to 
at proper time and with the right implements. 

The extent to which agricultoal production can be increased 
by the use of better implements is largely unexplored. As bullocks 
form the main draught animals, their draught capacity limi ts the 
types of implements that can be used. Some progress has been 
made in improving the designs of agricultm-al implements, but 
there is still room for further research. Even small improvements 
bring about an appreciable increase in production. 

There is a belief that power machinery like tractors will greatly 
assist agricultural production, but' theur use is limited by various 
circumstances. They are of no use in the vast rice areas of this 
Province. Purther, there are little data available about their 
utility for the cultivation of other crops. They are, however, useful 
in places where there is labomr shortage and also for reclamation 
of new land. There is need, therefore, for carrying out experi- 
mental work on the economics of power farmmg for their introduc- 
tion wherever they are likely to be profitable. Though no con- 
clusive experimental data are available of the increased outturns 
that can be expected by better tillage, it is generally observed that 
crop yields are improved by good cultivation and credit has to be 
taken for this factor. Whatever may be the limitations for 
mechanisation in the various field operations, there is considerable 
scope for the introduction of power machinery for other agricultural 
purposes, as for instance lifting water, transport and other pur- 
poses. The availability of cheap electric power and the installation 
of a large number of oil engines for this purpose has already in 
several districts, reduced the number of animals required and main- 
tained for these operations. Animals and men both feed off the 
land. Engines do not. Any reduction therefore in the number of 
cattle for agricultural piurposes will contribute to a better feeding 
of the remaining cattle and thus accelerate the pace of livestock 
improvement. There is thus special scope for the replacement of 
bullocks by mechanical power in operations, ancilliary to cultivation, 
of the nature mentioned above. 

Control of insect pests and diseases 

247. The loss in yield of crops due to the ravages of insect pests 
and diseases and the methods of control that have been successfully 
evolved to minimise these losses have been referred to in an earlier 

^ ... ^ ^ ^ 
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chapter. Agricultoal production can be increased by making 
proper arrangements for the protection of the crops. .Wherever 
methods of control are known, steps have to be taken to ensure 
that they are generally adopted by the cultivators. Where scienti- 
iic knowledge has not sufSciently advanced there is need for research 
and experiment, mostly of a long-term natm’e. The evolution of 
disease-resistant varieties and their cultivation will go a long way 
to control diseases. Large-scale manufactui-e of insecticides and 
fungicides and their use in the control of pests and diseases must 
be extended. Dr. Burns estimates that by the efficient control of 
insects pests and diseases, agricultural production can be increased 
by at least 5 per cent. This increase in production will also contri- 
bute to make up the agricultm*al deficit of the Province. 

248. The results of the foregoing analysis of the several methods 
of bridging the gap between present production and requirements by 
extensive and intensive cultivation may now be summed up. The 
quantitative deficiency of 2 million tons of cereals can be made up 
as follows : — • 


(1) By extension of cultivation and 
irrigation . * . . . . 

1 

million tons. 

(2) By better manuring 

1 

million tons. 

(3) By crop improvement 

T 

:f 

million tons. 

(4) By crop protection 

1 

4 - 

million tons. 

Total 

2^ million tons. 


This allows sufficient safety margins for seasonal variations of 
production and at the same time provides for the growing popula- 
tion which has been a normal feature of the Province. 

Production can be increased by substitute cropping, i.e., culti- 
vation of certain crops which inherently give large calorie values 
per unit area. The Famine Inquhy Commission, 1943, laid great 
stress on the increased production of certain tuber crops like 
potatoes and sweet-potatoes and also plantains. These crops give 
larger returns of food energy or calories per unit area than cereals, 
thereby releasing land for the production of other foods, notably 
protective foods which are in short supply. The calorie value of 
the foods mentioned and their chemical composition in respect of 
protein and carbohydrate are given in the following table : — 



Eioe. 

■Potato. 

Sweet 

potato. 

Tapioca, Plantains. 

Moiefiure per cent . . 

12*2 

74*7 

06*6 


75-0 

Protein per cent 


1*6 


()-7 


i^arbobydrate per cent > , 

78-0 

22*9 

31*0 

38'7 


Calories per 100 grams . * 

361 

99 

132 

159 

no 


Though the calorie value of the tubers is comparatively lower 
than rice, still, the total output of (glories per acre is much higher 
due to high yields bbtained The following table gives 
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the comparisons of calorie, protein and carbohydrate yield per acre 
of various foods, calculated on the fresh edible portion;— 


EBtimatad yield per : acre 

Bice. 

Wlieafc. 


Tapioca. 

V Plantata, 

, (maiinds). . . ■ ' . . 

10 

10 

60 

50 

50 

224 

Protein yi^ld (kilograms). 
Carbohydrates yield (kilo- 

31 

43 

29 

22^ 

IS 

56;: 

grammes) 

Calories per acre (in, 
thousands) 

284 

258 

410 

563 

522 

1,190 

1,280 

1,260 

1,790 3,S80 

2,880 

5,040 


bVom the table it is seen that the non-cereal foods give a consi- 
derably higher calorie yield per acre than rice. The importance 
of tuberous crops especially the potato in their cropping system 
has been well appreciated by various countries in the densely popu- 
lated European continent. “ The famines which normally devasta- 
ted Europe became much less frequent after the potato was culti- 
vated as a field crop in Europe. ” There is considerable scope for 
the increase of cultivation of sweet-potatoes, tapioca and plantains 
in most disteets. Potatoes can be grown in the Nilgiris, the 
Agency, and the table land regions of the Salem district. Tapioca 
and sweet-potatoes, even in normal times contribute largely to the 
dietary of the population of 3Ialabar and South Kanara where it 
is easily and extensively cultivated. Increased areas are now 
brought under these crops since the food crisis began. There is 
no reason why their cultivation should not be extended to other- 
districts, where climatic and other conditions are favourable for 
their cultivation. Serious and deserved attention has not so far 
been paid to the popularization of these crops. 

249. One disadvantage, however, with these tubers, is their poor 
protein content and therefore tubers must be supplementary to a 
good protein diet. The Eamine Inquiry Commission made the 
following recommendations on this point : — 

‘ ‘ The extended cultivation of potatoes and sweet-potatoes 
as supplementary foods should be one of the objectives of food 
policy. The sweet-potatoe is at present, consumed as a main arti- 
cle of diet in some areas in certain seasons of the year. 
Its use, however, as a major ingredient in the diet, as a substitute 
for cereals, is undesirable since it may seriously reduce protein 
intake. The aim, therefore, should be to increase its production 
simultaneously with that of other foods richer in protein, such as 
cereals, pulses and fish. 

Tapioca, the area under which has extended very considerably 
in South-West India during the war, has one serious disadvantage. 
It is a very poor source of protein. In normal times, therefore, 
the extension of tapioca growing should be encouraged, only if it 
is possible to ensure that it does not become the chief ingredient 
in the diet and that other foods richer, in protein are consumed in 
sufficient quantities. • ; - 

An increase in the production of plantains and bananas, for 
consnmption as a- supplementary .food, particularly by ebildren, 
should be included among the objective of food policy.” 
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Crop planning 

250. Extension of irrigation, crop improvement, better tillage 
and, better agronomic practices VPill collectively contribute to 
increase the cereal production of the Province. But to improve the 
quality of the national diet and to provide a balanced diet, it is 
necessary to readjust the cropping of the Province to provide for 
the extra milk, fruits and vegetables required. The attainment of 
qualitative self-sufficiency as has already been noticed, is a comph- 
cated problem of increasing the standard of life of the people. The 
law of supply and demand will make eggs, fish and milk available if 
there is an effective demand for them. This is not to say, however, 
that no planning is necessary, but is just to indicate the greater 
limitations of work in this field. Crop planning for feeding a 
nation’s population is always beset with many difficulties. A 
change in the national dietary raises problems necessitating re- 
adjustments in cropping with reference to their agronomic and 
economic aspect. A ryot is always interested in getting the 
maximum return from the land he cultivates and his cropping 
is arranged towards this end. In this, he is guided generally by the 
suitability of the land for the crop, the seasonal factor, the 
availability of supplementary irrigation water or otherwise and 
finally the net profit per acre from the crop. In many eases, how- 
ever, these considerations do not arise, as for instance, in the large 
deltaic areas where rice is grown year after year and where alter- 
native cropping is not practicable owing to the unsuitability of the 
land for any other cultivation, barring some high level well-drained 
lands which may be fit for crops like sugarcane or plantains. Out- 
side these areas cropping is very much influenced by the factors 
already indicated above. It is common knowledge that the early 
or late setting in of the monsoons considerably influences the kind 
of cropping in the vast dry lands of the Province resulting in a 
change over from cholam to cotton or groundnut or vice versa. 
Here the cropping is dictated more by the natural laws than by 
the desires of man. 

A quite different cropping system from that followed in the 
great river irrigations systems is adopted in “garden lands ” under 
well irrigation in some districts. In these areas the assured water- 
supply, all round the year, from the wells facilitate considerable 
elasticity in cropping resulting in a variety of crops being grown. 
All these agronomic aspects apart, the most important is the crite- 
rion of comparative profit from various crops. As an instance in 
point, a pulse crop is a^ poor yielder, compared to many other 
cereals and the extra price a ryot gets for a pulse over a cereal 
is not commensurate with the loss in yield and this has resulted 
in very poor acreages under pulses in the Province. This can be 
got over only by suitable price fixation and adjustment making it 
worthwhile for the ryot to grow certain crops. 

251. This apart, the productive efficiency measured in calorie 
output per acre is bohiid tovbe decreased in nlanhinff to feed a 
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land is required to produce a balanced diet with milk and vegetables 
than a diet based on cereals. It is said that an American requires 
over 2 acres of crops to feed himself for a year, a German one acre, 
a Chinese half an acre and a Jap one-fourth acre owing largely due 
l;o differences in yield. As a corollary, a change of dietary to 
a balanced I’ation will naturally result in an increase in land require- 
ments per individual of the population. This was the experience 
ill the United States of America after the last war. A decrease 
in the consumption of cereal food per person — ^wheat flour and corn 
meal — ^reduced the areas of these crops needed to feed a person 
liy one-twelfth of an acre, while an increase in the consumption of 
milk, vegetables, fruits and of meat increased the area needed per 
])erson to produce these products by a quarter of an acre. Simi- 
larly, in our country a change of dietary will involve an increase 
in the areas cultivated in which term are included greater output 
from existing areas also for certain crops. On the American 
standards, an extra one-sixth of an acre per individual, involves the 
addition of nearly 10 million acres to the cultivated acreage of the 
Province. 

252. The major deficits for providing a balanced diet are in 
pulses, vegetables, fruits, milk, fats and oils and meat and fish. 
The deficit in pulses has to be made up by a sixfold increase. This 
can be done to some extent by the substitution of the cereal crops 
with pulse crops as the cereal intake will be proportionately reduced 
when a balanced ration is used. This again can be done under a 
system of planned crop production by ear-marking a proportion of 
the area in each village, in selected tracts, for pulses. Such an 
adjustment should be graduated by reference to the place at which 
quantitative cereal increase is being effected, so as not to curtail 
it in the early stages. Meanwhile, the following measures are 
suggested : — 

(1) Bengalgram . — The scope for increasing the production of 
Bengalgram is limited by climatic conditions as this is a crop 
requiring suitable cold weather, not easily obtainable in this Pro- 
virfce. Self-sufSciency cannot, therefore, be obtained in respect of 
Bengalgram. 

(2) Redgram . — ^For increasing the production of redgram in 
this Province, the following suggestions have been made : — 

(i) No person should be allowed to cultivate certain kinds 
of cotton, tobacco and groundnut (unirrigated) except as a mixed 
crop with at least one row of a pulse crop. 

(ii) The growing of redgram on the bunds of paddy fields 
should be made compulsory by legislation in areas suitable for the 
purpose. 

(iii) Good seeds diould be purchased by the Government 
and distributed free to ryots who are willing to grow the pulse 
crop on their lands for the first time. 

(3) Blaekgmm and greengram . — ^Jjegislation should be intro- 
duced to enforce the cultivation of these pulses as a second or a 
third crop on all wet lands, aftdr the last paddy harvest for the 
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season is o^er, reserving, of course, the power to exempt any area 
which is not suitable for such ciiltiYation, preference being gi^en to 
blackgram. 

ii) Hors egr am . — The cultivation of horsegram is confined to 
the poorest classes of dry lands where no other pulse or other crop 
can grow easily. As it is imported only in small quantities .there 
is no need to expand the area under this crop. 

(5) Minor pulses . — There is no necessity to increase the areo; 
under these pulses. 

253. The biggest deficit is in non-leafy and leafy vegetables to 
the extent of over 3 loillion tons. The present production of 8 lakhs 
of tons hois to be increased times. With an average yield of 

3 tons per acre this will involve the cultivation of vegetables over 
0 ;n area of one million acres. With a view to increasing the 
production of vegetables various measures have been taken by the 
Government under the Grow More Pood campaign. These are 
only for the emergency period and have not greatly helped to 
increase production, excepting those organized for the supply of 
vegetables to the army. Increase in the individual income of the 
people will create more demand for vegetables which in turn will 
stimulate more production and supply. Supply of good vegetable 
seeds, better and cheaper transport and cold-storage facilities will 
materially help production and conserve supplies. Propaganda in. 
home kitchen gardening to meet individual family requirements 
will largely help to improve the position. 

254. Another large deficit is in fats and oils to the extent of over 

4 lakhs of tons. This deficit can, to some extent, be made up 

by utilizing all the groundnut produced, within the Province itself. 
The average annual export of groundnut kernels to other Provinces 
and foreign countries is 3-| lakhs of tons equivalent to an oil produc- 
tion of l| lakhs of tons. This leaves lakhs of tons to make up 
the deficit. This should be made good partly by extra production 
of groundnut and partly by increasing the supply of animal fats 
by means of dairying schemes. It will not be difficult to increase 
the yield of groundnut per acre if more of the groundnut areas are 
brought under irrigation. This is a better method than extending 
the groundnut area, as the haulms of the groundnut crop are 
useful as green manure. Several new groundnut hydrogenation 
factories are being started in this Province and these will create 
a demand for groundnut ultimately leading to increased areas being 
grow.li with it. , ’ ' 

255. Among livestock products, milk, meat and fish account for 
large deficits. The improvement of cattle and sheep will go a long 
way to make, up this deficit. Plans, on tlie model of the Ongole 
breeding scheme (see appendix 2S)' for other breads of cattle 
and buffaloes, must be properly worked to make up this deficit. 

, Such, schemes have to be prepared early for ihe Halikar and Kan-, 
gayam' breeds, In addition,, district .schemes for the improvement 
and grading of the local ty^B are’ also. necessary. , These have been 
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dealt with in detail in another chapter. Fish opens up perhaps 
the most promising line of action. Expansion and organization of 
both deep-sea fishing and of fresh-water fish are immediately 
necessary. Deep-sea fishing has to be organized by having more 
trawlers, fishing vessels, cold storage facilities in the ports 
and facilities for transport inland. Fresh-water fish development 
has been neglected in the past. Almost any small water course 
or reservoir can develop fish and the collective effect will be 
considerahle. 


CHAPTER VII-LIVESTOCK 


Importance of cattle to agriculture in India 

2'56. India possesses the largest cattle population of any country 
in the world. ^ An estimate of the world's cattle population made 
in 1930 placed the total at 690 million animals. The total cattle 
population of India is estimated at 215 millions which is very nearly 
one-third of the world's cattle population. Two other countries 
having large cattle populations, the Soviet Union with 65 
millions and the United States with 58 millions, have barely 
one-third of India’s total. Great Britain has only seven million 
animals, one third of the cattle population of Madras. Cattle are 
required for cultivating our millions of acres, for lifting water from 
wells and for carrying our produce from field to market. Agri- 
culture in India is mainly dependent on cattle labour. In most 
parts of the world cattle are valued for food and for milk; in India, 
their primary purpose is draught, for the plough or the cart. With- 
out the ox, no cultivation would be possible, without the ox, no 
produce could be transported.'*^ It is thus difficult to place a defi- 
nite monetary value on cattle labour. Investigations carried out 
into the cost of cultivation of crops by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch and similar enquiries in India and elsewhere 
have shown that between 15 to 25 per cent of the cost of cultivation 
is contributed by cattle labour. On this basis the share of cattle 
labour in this Province is Bs. 30 crores: This does not take into 
account the value of cattle as an important factor in maintaining 
soil fertility, which will run into several crores of rupees. There 
is also the income derived from hides and skins, horn and hoof 
from dead cattle. So far as Madras is concerned, the industry 
contributes on a very rough estimate, about Es. 160 crores to 
agricultural income as indicated below : — 

BS. 

(m OBOBES) 


Cattle labour for cultivation 30 

.Manure. .. . ................ . .. • -.57. 

Milk and milk products * . . . , . . • 58 

Koad and transport . * 10 


* Reportoa til© Development, of the 'Cattle and Dairy Industries of India by 
Dr. H. C. Wrigtt, page 57. ."f'. 

. .Boyal Commission on AgnculturOin India, 1928, page 159. ^ 
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Cattle population in Madras 

267; According to the cattle census taken in December 1944, the 
total, cattle Province was 22,644,239 as detailed 

below;:— ^ 

Cattle 

■ Males— 

Number of breeding bulls kept for breeding 01,144 

.. .. .. 

Working bullocks over 3 years . . . , . . 6,648,336 

Breeding and working males . . . . . . 842,310 

Non- working bulls and bullocks 360,769 

Total males .. 6,942,649 


Females — 

In milk .• •• .. 1,864,068 

Dry cows 2,166,862 

Not calved 1,009,693 

Cows used for work .. . . .. .. 684,640 

Cows — non-working or non-breeding . , . . 193,026 

Total females 5,807,079 

Young stock-males and females . . , . . . 3,606,286 

Total . . 16,364,914 


Buffaloes — 

Breeding bulls . . . • . . . . . . 62,008 

Working bullocks . . 1,010,638 

Bulls and bullocks non-working . . . . . . 116,729 

Total males .. 1,179,376 


She-buflfalo 0 s in milk . . . , . . . . 1,669,668 

Dry buffaloes . , . . . , . . . , 926,120 

Not calved . » . * . ; 423,836 

Buffaloes used for working 77,160 

She-buffaloes over three years not in use for 
work or breeding purposes . . • • . . • . 46,063 

Total females • . 3 ,042,827 

Young stock-males and females . , ♦ • 2,067,123 

• ■ ; Total buffaloes * . 6,289,326 

Total Bovine stock * *, 22,644,239 
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111 additions tlie Provinoe liaa the. following other livestock :• - 

Sheep 10^569,189 

' ' ■; .. ■ .. ■6,087,650 


'Goats 
Horses and ponies 
Donkeys 

-Mnles;., , .. 

Camels 


Total livestock 


60,016 • 
:.d64,534 
; 259' 

, 119' 

: ,743,754: ; 

40,249,760 


Poor quality of cattle 

258. The prodiiciive value of the livestock iiidusfciy in India is, 
how’‘ever, not comrneMsunite with its numbers because of the poor 
quality of the Indian cattle. This is apparent, even from a super- 
ficial inspection of the village stock, which looks underfed and 
emaciated . 1 India has as many milch cattle as Europe has,.including 
Russia, but the milk production is only one-fifth of that of Europe. 
Canada has only 6 per cent of India’s total milch cattle but has 
a milk production equal to 25 per cent of India’s total. Apart from 
milk production, poor cattle affect agricultural efficiency. Bad 
bullocks lead to bad cultivation and poor return. The poor return 
in turn leads to their neglect by . the ryot and the cattle deteriorate 
further. 

Breeds of cattle 

259. In spite of the poor cattle owned by the average cultivator, 
there are in Madras many fine cattle belonging to certain well- 
recognized breeds. Madras can boast of three good breeds, the 
Ongoles, the Kangayams and the Alambadis. The Kangayam 
breed and the herd of the Pattagar of Palayakottai in particular 
have won alUndia fame and they are an outstanding example of 
careful cattle breeding. The Ongoles and the Alambadis are the 
result M care bestowed by professional cattle breeders. These 
professional cattle breeders are gradually disappearing with 
the diminution of g3\azing areas which have been brought under 
cultivation. 

The Ongoles 

260. The Ongole is a dual purpose animal, being useful both for 

draught and milk. Its breeding tract consists of the villages lying 
between the Gnndlakama and the Alluru rivers of the Guntur* and 
the Nellore disti’icts, respectively. In and around Kandukur and 
Addanki, there are a number of cattle breeders, each owning up to 
60 head (ff cattle. There are also breeders with a smaller number 
of cattle who pay more attention to their stock than the bigger 
breeders:. :,:;Grazing:.:^^ :,patta.,,lands:^:,,w 

left " 'f alfow" but gradually ""'these' ■i.'areaB"' "are; • ' being ' "brought' ' 'under" ' " 

cultivation thereby reducing the'- area, available for grazing.,. , The 


.,.,,B6port,ua,,.tka Burma,... pag©...^ 17...'. '•.I,.:...,,... 
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pastures have good growth of the famous “ C}ieiigaliga,dcli '' 
(iseilGnia Wightii) , one of the best grasses common throughout the 
Northern Circars, ^ The major portion of the area is heavy black 
soiL The tenacity and strong bone in the Ongole cattle are attri- 
buted to the Jonna ’’ straw and the lime available in the heavy 
black soils. The dearth of good breeding bulls and the need to 
increase their number was pointed out in a survey of the Ongole 
tract made by the Livestock Officer in 1927. The tract had 93,000 
cows at that time with 789 breeding bulls of which 119 were old and 
useless, thus leaving only 670 fit for breeding. Allowing at least 
40 cows to a bull, 1,000 breeding bulls w-ere then necessary for the 
tact. Several villages had no breeding bulls at all. In the centre 
of the Ongole tract, the number of cows to each bull worked out 
to 216. To promote and encourage the breeding of good stock, an 
annual cattle show was held in the tract from 1858 to 1871. It was 
re-started in 1904 but was again discontinued. But thanks to the 
arrangements made by the AU India Cattle Show authorities, these 
annual shows are now being held regularly and are very popular. 
With a view to improving the Ongole breed by distributing good 
farm-bred bulls in the Ongole tract, the Government opened in 
1918 a cattle farm at Chintaladevi in the Nellore district. The farm 
was abolished in 1932 as a measure of retrenchment and the stock 
was transferred to the Lam Farm in the Guntur district. More 
recently, measures are under way to revive the cattle breeding 
industry in Ongole on a scientific basis. The present writer has 
prepared a detailed scheme for the development of this breed. 
{See Appendix 23.) It is now under the consideration of the 
Government. The scheme has been so prepared as to be applied 
to any cattle breeding area. 


The KaEgayams 

261. next important breed of the Lh'ovinco is llie “ Kan- 
gayam in the southern and south-eastern taluks of the Ooiuibatore 
district. The late Pattagar of Palayakottai specialized in this breed. 
These cattle are purcliased by dealers from the neighbouring districts 
at the breeding centres or at the cattle fairs held at Avanashi and 
Tiruppur. In this tract, the ryots keep their cows and cattle on their 
own holdings and many of them have their own bulls. There are 
black soil tracts in the Kangayam area but the best cattle are found 
in the “ Odai jelly area, a red loam. Ml of kankar gravel. Such 
soils are known to be cool and retain moisture, while the calcareous 
substratum is excellent for the formation of bone. As common 
grazing grounds are not available, cultivators depend on their own 
land for grazing and all patta lands are enclosed by fencing. These 
private pastures are common throughout the tract and the fencing 
helps in maintaining absolute control over grazing and in limiting 
the stock which a ryot maintains. The tract is also fortunate in 
having the famous Kolakkatti grass;. (Pennisetum Genchroides) 
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which is the main stay of the pastures. The Ivangayam and the 
surrounding areas furnish the best example in this Province of 
mixed farming of a high and efficient type. Well irrigation is 
common and garden lauds are heavily manui-ed and efficiently culti- 
vated. The Kangayam animal is a good worker, has a good constitu- 
tion and is very hardy. The working period ranges from ten to 
twelve years. The Kangayam is not a milch breed. The average 
milk yield ranges from 1,500 to 2,000 lb. The highest yield in the 
Ivangayam breed recorded in the Livestock Eesearch Station, 
Hosur, is 4,105 lb. during one lactation, with a daily average 
of 11 Ib. 

The Alamfoadis 

262. The Alambadis are another good breed of cattle. They are 
also called the “ Mahadeswarabattas ” from the market of that 
name in the Ivollegal taluk, where two large cattle fairs are held in 
February and in October every year in which the cattle exhibited 
are mostly of this description. Alambadi is the name of a village 
on the banks of the Cauvery in the Kollegal taluk. The chief 
liabitat of this race of cattle is the Ivankanalli taluk of the Banga- 
lore district and the northern taluks of the Coimbatore and the 
Salem districts. There are large herds in the wild expanse of the 
forest land which is scarcely fit or has not been taken up for cultiva- 
tion, and which affords plenty of pasture. The Cauvery river 
running through the middle of the tract affords the cattle a perennial 
supply of water in all seasons. Apart from these jungle centres, 
large herds of this breed are also kept in the villages in which 
extensive pasture is available. ^ Mr. Littlewood is of opinion that 
the Alambadis might have some Amrit Mahal and Ongole blood 
mixed in them. The Alambadis are fairly massive but not fast 
trotters like the Amrit Mahals. Cattle near Pennagaram and 
Denkanikota in the Salem district are more compact looking animals 
and they move much quicker. The Alambadis are poor milkers. 

The Hallikars 

263. The Hallikar breed is the most important member of the 
Amrit Mahal cattle of Mysore. "Hallikar cattle are to be found 
in the Tumkur, Hassan and Mysore districts, the chief centres being 
parts of the Nagamangala, Kunigal and Gubbi taluks. The area 
js not by any means extensive and the breed is thinly scattered 
even within these limits. This is attributed to the scarcity of 
pasture lands. The cattle are mostly homefed and are not main- 
tained in large numbers except by a few breeders in the taluks 
mentioned. One peculiar point which is highly prized in this 
variety is the very long back which is supposed to give them 
greater strength for work. The: Hallikar c»ws are poor milkers, 
though the milk is rich and sweet with a high percentage of butter 
fat. They are of high mettlo and though mostly homebred, are 

’• Livestock of Southern India by Captain R. W. Littlewood, page 90. ; 
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uot gentle or tractable. The Hallikars are now considered to be 
an iuiportaut breed for draught' purposes and are bred and multiplied 
at the Hosur -Livestock Eesearch Station for distribution in this 
Province. 

Other minor breeds 

1164. There are several other minor breeds of cattle in the 
Province found in various districts in small numbers. The 
Bargliur hill breed is found in the Bhavani taluk of the Coimbatore 
disti’ict. They resemble closely the Hallikars or the Mysore breed 
but are of smaller size, more compact and more attractive. Por 
spirit, power of endurance and speed in trotting, they are unsur- 
passed. The cows are very poor milkers. Another minor breed is 
the Pulikuiam or Jellicut bi’eed found in the vicinity of the Cumbum 
valley and the Periar river in the Madura district where there are 
vast grazing grounds. The cattle are comparatively small in size 
but are very active and capable of much endurance. In many of 
the villages in the Madura district these bulls are selected and 
reared mainly for Jellicut or bull-baiting purposes. In many points 
they resemble the smaller Kangayam. The cows are poor milkers. 
In the southern parts of Tanjore are found a type of cattle called 
the Tanjore polled cattle. Though they do not belong to any specific 
breed, they are distinctive owing to the early destruction of the 
horns and the clipping of their ears. Except for the appearance 
of their heads, these animals have all the chief characteristics of the 
Kangayam breed. The cows are poor milkers giving only about 
6 lb. of milk per day. The West Coast cattle, though not of any 
particular breed, are a class by themselves. The cows and bullocks 
are of the small country type and are stunted in growth. A scheme 
of experiments is in progress at Pattambi in the Malabar district' 
to study the factors responsible for the poor build of these animals 

Causes of deterioration 
Fodder and grazing problem 

265. The most important reason for the deterioration in the 
(jnality of cattle is inadequate nutrition. There are too many 
cattle in the country and the fodder produced is inadequate for 
their proper feeding. ^ The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture 
stated that “ no substantial improvement in the way of breeding 
is possible until the cattle can be better fed.” In this Province 
there are, for every 100 acres of cultivated area, 65 acres of unculti- 
vated land including current fallows. Though this appears large, 
there is very little grazing available in these areas. Indeed in 
many parts of the country the weeds growing on cultivated land, 
the grasses on field borders and along water channels, the culti- 
vated plant which springs up from seeds falling before harvest and 
the stubble of crops, furnish the naain grazing available for cattle. 

* Keport of the Eoyal Cominiasion on Agriculture in page 201. 
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^ there is an abundance' of ■ grass ''only:, in brief, 

periods of the year and except on the common grazing land near 
the Villages where the early grass is devoured by starving animals, 
the later growth never gets a chance to develop into anything to 
which the term “pasture’’ can be applied. Moreover, the 
growth of grasses is extremely rapid and they quickly become 
unpalatable to the cattle. If these grasses are cut and stored at the 
proper stage as hay or ensilage they will provide large quantities 
of cattle food. But this is often neglected and ensilaging is rarely 
practised. With the propaganda and the technical help given by 
the Agricultural Department, ensilaging of grasses is carried on, 
to a limited extent, in parts of the Province but the quantity so 
stored is negligible. Thus, compared to the pastures in temperate 
regions, Indian grass lands are of very little use to the ryots, even 
when they are readily accessible, not because the grasses are bad 
but because they are abundant and of high feeding value only for 
a very short period in the year. 

266. The conversion of some of the best grazing lands for culti- 
vation to meet the needs of a growing population has also contri- 
buted to a shortage in fodder supplies. In certain cattle-breeding 
areas the introduction of money crops has resulted in a reduction 
of area under fodder crops. Mr. Littlewood, a former Deputy 
Director of Livestock in Madras, has explained how this process 
is going on in the Ongole breeding tract. " He says “ to give 
some idea of the methods of farming in this tract in former days 
and the present, I have taken a holding of 50 acres. In former 
years the cropping was 12 acres fodder cholam mixed with gram, 

5 acres koiTa sajja followed by horsegram, 15 acres varagu and 
pyru joiuia, 5 acres pjru jonna. 2 acres maize and 11 acres pasture, 
the cattle maintained on a holding of this size having been roughly 
as follows 

two pairs work cattle, 
two or three cows, 
two or three buffalms, and 
tliree calves. 

Ail the Codder would be utilised by the ryot in feeding his stock. 
At the present time, if we take a holding of this size find it 
croi)ped in this -way : 6 acres jonna, 4 acres korra and sajja, 2 acres 
pillipesara, 15 acres varagu and pyru jonna, 5 acres pyru jonna, 

2 acres maize, 10 acres chillies, coriander, tobacco, groundnut, and 

6 acres pasture. Of these, practically the whole produce of 10 

acres is sold away and the ryot is short of 6 acres of grazing land 
and 6 acres of fodder crops; this is roughly 50 per cent of Iiis 
grazing land and 15 per cent of fodder growing land. The ryot 
does not piiirchase any fodder to make good the deficiency and 
hence the quality of the present* day stock is not so good as 
formerly.** _/■; 

^ ^ Bepeit of tho Boyal Commission ob Agiiooltee in ladia, 1928,; page 178. , ; 

: ® Livestock of'- Boufcbem India by C&ptaiB.’B. W. -littlewood,'' pages 28-20. , 
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Forest grazing 

267 . A considerable portion of tire area wiiicli is classed as forest 
is open to grazing either throughout the year or during parts of the 
year; especially in summer wnen grazmg Is required. Grrazing 
in she reserved forest areas has been going on for many years under 
permits issued by the Forest Department. Several measures were 
taken to hx the areas and to limit the number of cattle to be admit- 
ted for grazmg within the reserved forests. In 1895, reserved 
forests were divided into grazing blocks which in turn were divided 
into compartments so that some portions might be closed to grazing 
for a period. A Forest Committee was appointed in 1912 to 
examine the question of gi-azing in reserved forests. The Com- 
mittee recommended a scheme of classification of forests. It also 
recommended that grazing fees should not be abolished and that 
goats should be strictly excluded from all reserved forests, it 
added that blocks intended for the grazing of local or migratory 
cattle should be carefully fixed with due regard to area and water- 
supply. As a result of the Committee’s recommendations certain 
forest areas were separated and for such areas, forest panchayats 
were estabhshed. In 1920 there were 336 panchayats. In 1922, 
these panchayats were transferred to the control of the Fevenue 
department. The transfer of about 3,000 square miles of forests 
to panchayats did not, however, materially help to improve the 
position. The block system of grazing was abolished and grazing 
was allowed over the enthe range. Eegulated grazing was thus 
neglected. The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture which examined 
the question recommended that the intensity of grazing should be 
determined consistent with the proper development of the forest 
and the preservation of desirable grasses. This was not, however, 
given effect to. Thus the sound policy of controlled grazing laid 
down nearly 50 years ago has been relaxed in several ways result- 
ing in a more prodigal utilization of grazing grounds. 

Grazing systems in Government forests 

268. (1) Permit ■system.—A.t present permits are issued, depart* 
mentally at nominal rates and are tenable from the 1st July to 
the 30th .June following in respect of a territorial forest division. 
The rates fixed vary from a minimum of 1| annas to a maximum 
of 8 annas per cow unit. There are also several systems of permits 
on a concessional basis. 

(2) Village system— There are two village systems obtaming 
over limited areas only. These are designed mainly in the interest 
of protection and conservation of the forests — 

(a)' Under the forest, village system, the grazing interest 
ill a specified area is made over tp -a panehayat with obligation to 
limit the number of cattle and to protect the area against theft 
and fire, in return for which it. is granted a rebate up to 50 per 
cent of the fees cottected according to , the degree .of protection 
afforded. . : . , • ' ■ ' 
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(b) The hill village system is on a similar basis, but the 
iiill-meii are granted remission up to the full amount of the 
glazing fee for satisfactory protection of the forest against theft 
and . fire., ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ; . 

(3) Kancha system of Nellore is the most efficient of all 
grazing systems and it is rendered possible because of the rela- 
tively valuable quality of the cattle kept in that division, which 
require reasonably good grazing. Under this system, specified 
areas (kanchas) are isold in auction for one or more years to 
kanchadars who are bound to keep them closed for a certain period 
after the rains, to limit the number of cattle admitted and to 
utilise the grazing areas to the best advantage. 

(4) The panclmjat system extends to 3,27*2 square miles of 
forests which are leased on a fixed rental co local panchayats wdio 
manage them under the supervision of the Revenue Department. 

2G9. The total area of reserved forests in the Madras Province 
is 18,396 square miles of which 3,272 square miles are under pan- 
chayat management and the remainder 15,124 square miles are 
under the Forest Department. The departmental forest area, 
excluding the areas closed for grazing, affords facilities for grazing 
to million cattle annually. The average incidence of grazing is 
about 6 acres to a cow unit. The panchayat forests accommodate 
annually about | million animals and the grazing incidence works 
out to 2*8 acres per cow unit. With a vie'w to examining the 
question of grazing in all the principal grazing areas of the Province, 
a special officer was appointed in 1938. He went into the whole 
question elaborately, and made concrete suggestions for the 
improvement of forest grazing by the introduction of the special, 
the local and the penning block systems of rotational and deferred 
grazing, cultivation of new varieties of grasses and the supply of 
drinking water to cattle in grazing areas. He also stressed the 
necessity for pasture research. 

Neglect of livestock by cultivator 

270. One of the main factors responsible for the poor quality of 
our stock is the lack of care of the cattle by the ryot. The general 
neglect of the cow and her female calf, which are starved from 
birth, has a very deleterious effect on the breed of the cattle. 
Fortunately, the draught, cattle are not so badly neglected. The 
ryot is interested mainly in producing male stock as he wants good 
draught cattle for cultivation. The female stock is generally 
neglected as the ryot is not interested in producing large quantities 
of milk wdiich has normally no market in rural areas. The ryot 
himself is not accustomed to a milk diet and such milk as is pro- 
duced is converted into ghee and sold, and the buttermilk is used 
by him. Moreover, the she-buffalo rather than the cow is the 
milch animal of India. Therefore wherever animals are kept 
■purely for milk production the she-buffalo receives more attention. 
Its average milk- yield is niat^kedly, higher than that of the cow, 
with a higher fat content which in turn gives more ghee. This 
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apart, the buffaloes have the unique ability to feed on any rougb 
or coarse fodder and assimilate ij without affecting milk prodac- 
tion. In view of the poor quality of the fodder normally available 
under village conditions and the hard conditions under which the 
animals have to live, the hardiness of the she-buffaloes is a most 
valuable asset to the cultivator. 

Too many surplus cattle 

i271. The presence of a large number of useless and decrepit 
cattle is partly responsible for the general deterioration in the 
quality of ouj' cattle. The number of cattle maintained per 
100 acres of net sown area in Madras is 69. ^ The corresponding 

figures for India, Holland and Egypt are 67, 38 and 25, respec- 
tively. Holland and Egypt have been chosen because Holland has 
the largest number of cattle in relation to the size of the country 
and in Egypt, the number of cattle is very small. The disparity 
between the Indian and the Egyptian figures is more than apparent 
when it is remembered that cultivation in Egypt is more intensive 
requiring more cattle power. In Madras for the total cropped 
area of 37 million acres 3 :7 million pairs of cattle are required for 
cultivation at one pah for every 10 acres, whereas, according to 
census figures there are only 3| million pairs of cattle. The deficit 
is made up by working cows and buffaloes in their diy period. 
Besides, there are about IJ million carts on the road for agricul- 
tural transport. Even granting that transport work is comple- 
mentary to field cultivation and is carried on in the off season, the 
actual number of work cattle is barely sufficient to meet the 
cultivation requirements. 

The surplus, therefore, is not among the work cattle but in the 
other stock. According to the latest census report the total number 
of cows in milk is 1,864,058 and that of dry cows is 2,155,862. 
Herein lies the waste of wealth with regard to our livestock. It 
is notorious that our cows are kregular breeders. The dry period 
beyond a certain limit is an avoidable waste. It is usual in villages 
to overlook the ostrum period and the cows do not get served at 
the proper time and thus the interval between two calvings extends 
to over a year and in some cases to two years. This increases the 
number of dry cows in proportion to cows in milk. The cost of 
feeding during the dry period coupled with the loss of milk is a 
waste. To add to this, there are large numbers of useless and 
sterile animals which do not breed at all. There are many others 
which are diseased and unfit for work. The total number of cows 
which have not calved and which are not working exceeds a million 
and there ax^e more than one-third million non-working bulls and 
bullocks. Among the buffaloes also there is a large number of 
useless animals. , „ 

272. Eeligious sentiment and social cusfoms have stood in the 
way of the economic disposal of these cattle, particularly cows and 

■ Boyal Coijumission on Agidciiltee in India, 1028 , page 188 . 
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bullocks. Tills in turn affects the efficient maintenance of the 
I'ciaaining animals. When the fodder supplies available at present 
are inadequate, it is an economic waste to feed and maintain useless 
and decrepit animals. Their elimination will result in the better 
maintenance of the remaining stock. For animals to breed 
regularly, it is necessary to keep them in good condition with 
adequate feeding. Othei'wise, they do not conceive properly at 
regular intervals. The dry period is prolonged, the progeny is 
uniiealthy and undersized. The average age of first conception 
among the common breeds is about the fifth year, whereas in farm- 
bred animals and in imported stock, heifers become fit for service 
by the third yeai . In controlled breeding trials at the Livestock 
Jtesearch Station, Hosur, it has been found possible to reduce the 
dry period to four months. We have acquhed a lai’ge cattle popula- 
tion and the animals in many tracts, as in Tanjore and Malabar, 
are so small and stunted that the task of reversing the process of 
deterioration and improving the livestock of this Province is now a 
gigantic one. 

Poor breeding stock 

273. Scarcity of good breeding stock is also partly responsible 
for the existing poor condition of our livestock. The breeding 
operations in this Province are carried on in a variety of ways. 
There is a class of special and superior bulls of the “ Doddadana ” 
breeds which are kept in villages and are free to graze anywhere 
and move about freely witli the village herds. These are generally 
dedicated to temples. The Doddadanas are selected from the Amrit 
Mahal, Hallikar, Ongole, Alambadi and kindred breeds. These 
breeds are generally ownedTsy welkto-do ryots and breeders. There 
are professional breeders and many of them keep then- herd of cows 
and bulls for breeding purposes mostly in the vicinity of grazing 
hills and lowland forests. They buy yearling calves from small 
holders and rear them for sale in pairs. In some villages it is 
common to subscribe for a superior bull which is cai’efully selected 
and pm-chased when young. Among the better class of animals, 
great care and attention are bestowed on the selection of both cows 
and bulls and the conditions under which they are reared afford 
facilities for the regulation of breeding. Each herd has its own 
special bull which is often changed to avoid inbreeding. In the 
Ongole breeding tract, the majority of the breeding bulls are the 
Brahmini bulls. The tradition is that one of the early Hindu 
Eajas in' the course of his travels saw very poor specimens of herd 
bulls and after considerable thought decreed in lionour of Lord 
Siva and of Nandi, the divine bull, that all well-to-do persons 
should, on the death of a relative, select the best bull-calf they 
could find, and present it as an offering to G-od. Those animals 
became the property of the corhmunity and sires of the village 
herds. The tradition worked well in the ancient days but gradually 
people bought cheap young bulls and presented them to the deity 
to salve their conscience; This .accounts for the large number of 
poor bulls which roam about ;in' the villages nowr Another class 
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of breeding bulls consists of the Nadu bulls. They are the 
numerous, small sized, and more or less ill-shaped young males 
of the ' Nadudana ’ class. They herd with the village cattle, result- 
ing in degenerate breeding. Inferior or defective bulls are never 
castrated and the common practice of driving all the village cattle, 
male and female, together in one herd leads to indiscriminate 
breeding. In the Kangayam tract there are no Brahmini bulls, 
and the breeding conditions are entirely different. The breeders 
have large grazing areas of their own and the herds are divided and 
grazed in different blocks. All breeding bulls are private property 
and are owned by big breeders, most of whom do not allow the 
smaller breeders to have their cows served by them unless the 
offspring is sold to the owner of the bull. In the south, the practice 
of dedicating hulls to temples is not prevalent to the same extent 
as in the Ongole tract. The herds are served by young bulls of 
the village. In the Tanjore delta, big ryots maintain breeding 
bulls in order to encourage small cattle owners to send their cattle for 
grazing on their paddy lands for manure. The services of the bulls 
are free and the ryot with a good bnll always attracts the largest 
number of cows for grazing on his fields. 

Communal grazing 

274, One of the evils standing in the of improvement of 
our cattle is communal grazing, i.e., grazing of cattle on land to 
which every animarih the village has an actual or accepted right. 
Where communal grazing is prevalent every ryot in the village 
claims as large a share of it as possible with the result that grazing 
lands are always overstocked. Lack of grazing and overstocking 
result in the deterioration of many animals. 

Livestock improvement 
Production of adequate fodder and feeds 

275. The improvement of livestock has to be brought about by 
better feeding and better breeding/' No substantial improve- 
ment in the way of breeding is possible until the cattle are better 
fed. It is therefore necessary to find out to what extent the fodder 
supplies are adequate for our cattle. It is very diflScult to estimate 
the fodder production and the requirements of the cattle population 
of the Province. On the basis of approximate yields the Provincial 
Fodder and Grazing Committee has estimated the total fodder 
production from cultivated crops and piastures of the Province at 


32,888,100 tons as follows : — 

IK TONS. 

Dry roughage • • • • 21,645,600 

Bliusa of pulses and miscellaneous green. 

fodder.. .. .. •• 3,341.700 

Natural grass from pastures . . . . • . 7,900,800 

Concentrated feeds • » . ■ ‘ T, 918, 000 

Total. ; 34,806,100 
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Taking the bovine stock at 22,644^239 the fodder available per 
head of cattle works out to' 9.. lb. per; day. healthy animal 
weighing on an average 600 lb. requires for maintenance and 
normal production 13 lb. of dry roughages and | lb. of concen- 
trates. The fodder produced in the Pz*ovinGe is thus not sufficient 
for the proper feeding of the cattle population. 

Apart from the inadequacy of supplies, the distribution of fodder 
areas and their production are not uniform all over the Province, 
and there are surpluses welP as -.deficit; areas. 'The Provincial 
Fodder and Grazing Committee divided the Presidency into five 
regions rr categories of tracts, namely, scarcity areas, deficit areas, 
areas of satisfactory ration, surplus areas and areas of abundance. 
The scarcity areas are the regions where there is an absolute 
scarcity of fodder as for instance, some portions of the Circars and 
Malabar. The deficit areas are represented by the remaining areas 
of the Circars, Nellore and portions of North Arcot where also 
there is a comparative fodder shortage but the position is not so 
bad as in scarcity areas. Next are the areas of satisfactory ration 
where the fodder supply is just sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the cattle in those regions. These include, certain taluks in the 
Circars and the Fast Coast and portions of the Madura, Tinnevelly, 
Salem and Coimbatore districts. The surplus areas consist of some 
taluks in Coimbatore, Madura and Nellore. The areas of ab^md- 
ance include some taluks in the Circars, Nellore and Coimbatore, 
where the supplies are abundant. The five regions with their onttle 
population and fodder production are indicated in the following 
table : — 


Bescription of areas. 

Aroa in acres. 

Human 

population. 

Cow units. 

Total fodder 
and concentrates 
In tons. 

<l) 

(2) 

(31 

(4) 

rrv) 

Scarcity areas 

16.211.000 

8.702,000 

6.027.000 

3 752,000 

Deficit areas 

2^,930 000 

1.5,738 000 

11,678.000 

9,599,000 

Satis^ctory ration 

23,989,000 

15,498.000 

9,887,000 

11,385,000 

'■■"areaa. 





Sti^plus areas 

7.623X00 

3,761 000 

3,0’74,000 

2,327,000 

3,620,000 

Abundant areas 

7,839,000 

4,675,000 

6,450,000 

Total . . 

80,498,000 

48.274,000 

32,993,000 

34,806,000 


iVofd.— The livestock population is indicate^l as cow units, wherein one cow, two sheep or two 
floats are considered e^u valent to one cow unit, 

276. The scarcity and the deficit areas comprise more than half 
the area of the Province with half the cattle population. The 
fodder is just sufficient for a satisfactory ration only in 30 per cent 
of the total area. Even here, the satisfactory balance may be 
upset by an adverse season. _The regions of surplus and abundance 
constitute only a fraction of the total area of the Province and the 
cattle population in them is less than one-sixth of the total cattle 
population of the Province. Neither are these surplus and abun- 
dant areas useful to meet the requirements of the scarce or deficit 
areas, as it is impossible to transport bulky fodder over long 
.distances. Therefore between-', these three categories which 'repre- 
sent 80 per cent of the Presidency, area, the fodder supply position 
cannot be viewed with e^uahlmity; V' ^ v; 
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If the supplies of fodder are inadequate the quality of the fodder 
judged from its nutritive value is also poor. A substantial portion 
of the supplies representing 21 million tons is the cereal straw left 
over after threshing grains. Cereal straw is notorious for its poor 
nutritive value for growth as well as for milk production. The 
nutritive ratio (i.e., the ratio between the digestible crude protein 
and the combined digestible carbohydrates and fats) furnished the 
index by which the suitability of the various fodders can be judged. 
For milk production, the nutritive ratio of the ration must not be 
wider than 1 :10 and the higher the milk yield, the narower 
must be the ratio. Dry fodder like paddy straw which is abundant 
in this Province has a nutritive ratio of 1 : 40 and is obviously 
unsatisfactory for milk production. The other kinds of cereal 
stravv/ are also comparatively poor, with the possible exception of 
cholam straw. 

277. The problem of increasing fodder production is now 
attempted to be tackled in two ways, firstly, by the introduction 
of several useful fodder crops and secondly by the grant of conces- 
sions to encourage an extended cultivation of fodder. Several high 
yielding and nutritious grasses like Guinea grass, Napier grass and 
Eodehs grass have been introduced. These have nutritive ratios 
between 1 :12 and 1 :10 and are therefore reasonably good sources 
of nutrients for milch cattle. Other fodders of outstanding value 
introduced in the Province are the leguminous fodders such as 
Lucerne (Alfalfa) and Berseem. The former thrives well in all the 
districts of the Province and is very popular among ryots. It has 
a nutritive ratio from 1 : 4 to 1 : 6 and is ideal for milk produc- 
tion. » The Government have granted certain concessions to induce 
the ryots to grow more fodder crops. If cholam is grown for fodder 
as a subsidiary crop on wet or dry land, no additional water charge 
is made for the crop. The same facility is extended also to other 
fodder crops, subject to the condition that they must be cut off or 
fed off before they set seed and be used for the bona fide require- 
ments of the cultivator himself. ■ There has been an increase in the 
area under fodder crops as shown below : — 


Ye.‘='.r. 

] 910-11 
1920-21 
1930-31 

Though there 
adequately solved. 


IS 


ACBES. Year. aobe3. 

264,371 1940-41 . . 459,455 

298.872 1944-45 . . 459,653 

449,865 

some progress, the problem has not been 
If under the future planning of agriculture, 


the productive value of land is increased it will necessarily result 
in an increased yield of foodgrains per acre. Increase in grain 
yield will naturally result in an increase of the straw yield. The 
fodder problem of the cattle is thus correlated to the food problem 
of the human population. 

Consemtlon of fodder 

S78. During the many months preceding the monsoon, there is 
no fresh fodder or herbage available for cattle and, the animals have 
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to subsist on inadequate supplies of coarse dry roughage. If the 
cultivation of more green fodder crops is resorted to, the need will 
arise for converting a portion of the produce in a form in which it 
can be stored for use during the lean months. Ensilaging or hay- 
making is the only means of conservation. Beasonably good 
progress has been made by the Agricultural department in populari- 
izing silage-making in rural areas. In the Coimbatore district , 
ensilaging of green ragi straw is commonly practised. There is 
need for more propaganda in this 'direction as silage is of much 
potential value for improving the nutrition of cattle. If conserva- 
tion by ensilaging is found difficult as in some districts, the fodder 
may be converted into hay easily. The fodder has to be cut at the 
proper stage of maturity to conserve its maximum feeding value. 

Besides increasing the production, there is also the need to use 
the available supply of fodder to the maximum advantage. It is 
notorious that our cattle are injudiciously fed. A cow in a village 
may be fed with roughages alone and a cow in a city with too much 
of concentrates. It is therefore necessary to educate the cultivator 
on balanced rations. In order to balance the rations, and to 
make up the protein deficiency, cattle require some supplementary 
concentrated feed in addition to the roughages to maintain them- 
selves in good condition. In this Presidency the largest sources 
of concentrated cattle feed are the oil cakes, and the rice bran 
obtained in the milling of rice. Cotton seed is also a valuable 
supplement. In addition there are the bye-products from pulses. 
Some pulses are directly fed to cattle. The Provincial Fodder and 
G-razing Committee estimated the total of all these concentrated 
feeds at 1,918,000 or approximately 2 million tons. This allows 
a per capita consumption by all the stock (excepting sheep and 
goats) of a little over I lb. per day. Even on the low side, an 
average minimum requirement of | lb. per day is necessary for 
increased milk production and for better performance by working 
bullocks. This means that the present supplies of concentrated 
feeds must be increased by SO per cent so as to reach a target of 
about 3 million tons. ^I)r. N. C. Wright has stated that the 
quantities of digestible crude protein available in the country barely 
balance with the total digestible nutrients. Toung stock in parti- 
cular require large quantities of protein. The requirements of 
working bullocks in addition to those of milch cattle are also consi- 
derable. The problem for the future seems to be the sunply of the 
protein requirement's of the livestock. The Madras Province i.s 
short of pulses even as food for the human population. Fortu- 
nately, it has the largest acreage under groundnuts in India and 
the oilcakes^ as a cattle food are an important bye-product of the 
oil milling industry. The oil milling industrv'is being ranidlv 
developed and if all the groundnut produced is crushed in the 
Province itself, it will result in the production of 6 lakhs of tons 
of cake which can be used for feedihg cattle as well as for manuring 

’ Bevo'-i-.on the Developraeat bf the Cattle and Dairy Infwstries of India hv 

Br. H* 0. WrigW. page 75., i " 
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crops. MoTements within and without the Presidency of ground- 
nut cake are already controlled and in any future planning the 
requirements of cake for the livestock industry should be kept in 
view in rationing exports. An improvement in food production 
especially of rice will also result in the increased production of 
rice bran. 

Though an animal ‘may be well fed with regard to total nutri- 
ents and proteins, it may be underfed in the matter of essential 
minerals. Until recently, very little attention was paid to the 
possible existence of mineral and vitamin deficiencies. Investiga- 
tions made at the Coimbatore Agricultural Eesearch Institute have 
indicated a wide range of mineral deficiencies in the fodder grown 
m the different parts of the Presidency, and the need to supplement 
the cattle ration with calcium and phosphorous. The supplement- 
ary feeding of cattle with a mineral mixture is now an accepted 
practice among advanced agriculturists. 

Improved cattle breeding 

279. Apart from the fodder problem the inadequacy of good 
breeding bulls in the country stands also in the way of improve- 
ment of livestock. The indiscriminate breeding with Brahmini 
bulls and scrubs of unknown parentage which is going on now has 
already been referred to. The need for the distribution of good 
bulls of known pedigree in adequate numbers was realized early. 
In 1916, Mr. Stuart, a former Director of Agriculture, proposed a 
scheme for the distribution of breeding bulls on the Irish model. 
The essential feature of that system was that the breeding bull was 
owned by an individual or society but a grant was paid by the 
Government for a limited period so long as certain conditions" were 
observed. The scheme, called the ‘ premium ’ scheme was approv- 
ed by the Government in the same year. At the same time, it 
was realized that before the breeding bulls were distributed, it was 
necessary to know more about the animals to be distributed, for 
instance, their pedigree. The need therefore arose for farm-bred 
animals. In the same year, the Government announced the 
appointment of a Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock, in 
the Agricultural department. His duties were (U the establish- 
ment and management of stock farms in localities in which good 
breeds of cattle existed, (2) the preservation in such farms of 
valuable strains of indigenous cattle and the distribution of good 
stock therefrom, (3) the formulation of systematic measures to 
improve the draught and milking qualities of cattle by selection 
and crossing, and (4) the formation of milk record societies and 
the investigation of several other problems connected with milk. 
To implement the first three functions, a stock raising farm for 
Ongole cattle was established at CEintaladevi in 1919. Another 
farm for the breeding of buffaloes was opened at Lam near Guntur 
in 1923 and third for Hallikars arid Kangayams at Hosur in 1924. 
The Hosur Livestock Eesearch Station now serves as the Central 
Eesearch Station for the improvement of all livestock in the 
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Province. This farm is- the largest and covers 1,660 acres j most 
of which is pasture land. A large herd of Eangayams and smaller 
animals of the Scindhi and the Hallikar breeds are maintained on 
the iMi'm, and the bulls bred here as well as the surplus female 
stock are distributed to the districts for breeding purposes. The 
station at Chintaladevi was abolished iit 1932 as a measure of 
retrenchment and the herd of Ongoles maintained there was trano- 
f erred to the Lam farm where small herds of Ongoles and buffaloes 
are now kept. These stations carry out research on all livestock 
frobleuio including an investigation into the possibility of evolving 
a .strain of high-milking cows and serve the purpose of keeping 
the breeds pure and of supplying a limited number of approved 
breeding bulls to the districts. 

280. On the transfer of the livestock section from the Agricul- 
tural t.; the Veterinary department in 1938, the Director of 
Veterinary Services was asked to formulate a clear and comprehen- 
sive scheme for the improvement of cattle in this Province. He 
suggested inter alia that a Provincial Livestock Improvement Com- 
mittee might be constituted to consider problems connected with 
the improvement of livestock and to lay down the broad lines of 
policy to be followed by the Veterinary department in that direc- 
tion. The Cattle Conference held at Simla in May 1937 had also 
previously recommended the establishment of Provincial Livestock 
Improvcjnent Boards in the Provinces, in order to maintain a sus- 
tained effort to improve livestock in India and to maintain a con- 
tinuity of policy in all livestock breeding. A ‘Provincial Livestock 
Improvement Board ’ was accordingly constituted by the Glovern- 
ment in February 1940. The functions of the Board are generally 
to advise the Government on schemes for the improvement of live- 
stock in the Province and to make suggestions for revisi.in rf the 
schemes or policies in force that may be found necessary from timA 
to time and for raising funds for the purpose of financing schemes 
for the improvement of livestock. In particular the Board is to 

consider--- i ' 

fl) scheme for the improvement of the working and milking 
capacity of cattle in the different districts with particular attention 
to the three main breeding tracts of Ongoles, Eangayams and 
Hallikars, 

(2) the improvement of the country buffaloes as milch and 
draught animals and their suitability, size and type for the various 
districts, 

(3) the areas where grading up of local breeds by the use of 
good bulls is possible and desirable, so that the, supply of good 
cattle within the Province may be augmented, and 

f4) schemes for improvement in the breeding of sheep, goats 
and poultry as a side line to farming. 

The Board consists of the Minister in charge of the Veterinary 
department (Chairman). . the Director of Veterinary Services, the 
Director of Agricnltnre.. the. Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies, 
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the Principal, Madras A^eterinary Gollege, the Livestock 'Develop- 
ment Officer and six non-official members. 

V :: :The ' policy; 0 improvement in this' Province is gene- 
rally, based,, on the; M lines..: — 

. ' ' ' distribution of stud bulls according to the needs of the 
respective areas, 

' , ■ ■ formation of Breed Associations for Ongole, Kangayanv 
Hailikar and Alambadi areas, 

(3) grant of assistance in the form of grants, lease of grazing 
lands, schemes of v^ater-supply to recognized and approved breeders 
who produce good types of breeding bulls, 

(4) maintenance of nucleus herds of pure bred cattle on 

Government farms in order to keep the breed pure and of a fixed 
type; ^ ^ . 

(5) organization of cattle shows in the breeding tracts with 
the aid of grants, 

(6) survey of principal buffalo breeding areas, and 

(7) formation of a Provincial Livestock Improvement Fund. 

Distribution of stud bulls 

281. According to the 1944 Livestock Census, the total popula- 
tion of cows aged over three years in this Province was 5,029,513. 
On the basis of one bull for every 100 cows the total number of 
bulls required for service is 50,295. Allowing a two years’ interval 
between two services for a cow, a bull will have to perform 
normally 50 services per annum. For she-buffaloes whose total 
population is 2,919,614, the Province requires 29,196 buffalo bulls 
on the same basis. The number of approved bulls available for 
service in 1944-45 was 720, representing only 1| per cent of the 
total requirements of bulls. The number of buffalo bulls available 
for service was equally meagre (241) and this works out to less than 
one per cent of the total requirements of buffalo bulls. 

At present pedigree stocks are available only in Government 
farms for distribution to ryots, although the stock of the Pattagar 
of Palayakottai is also used to some extent in the Kangayara breed- 
ing tract. As it is not possible for the Government to be in a posi- 
tion to supply even a small proportion of bulls required for the cattle 
population, it was considered essential that private breeders and 
corporate and local bodies should be encouraged to maintain as many 
good bulls at stud as possible, so that the available number of bulls 
per stud might be augmented. With this object in view, the 
Government have introduced a number of schemes for the grant 
of financial aid towards the ipaintenance of stud bulls. The first 
was the premium scheme inaugurated in 1916 and the conditions 
relating to its grant have been varied from time to time. At 
present, grants not exceeding Es. 160 per annum (Es. 70 for services 
and Es. 90 for maintenance) for the first year and Es. 150 par annum 
(Es. '60 for services and Es. 90 for maintenance) for the second and 
third years are paid to owners of each approved bull maintained at 
stud subject to certain conditions with regard to maintenance and 
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the number of cows seiTed; , In the case of Ongole bulls and buffalo 
bulls, the amounts are increased by Es. 10 per annum. Prizes of 
Es. 10 are also distributed in the second and third years to the 
owners of the two best calyes (one heifer calf and one bull calf) 
born to each bull. The bull will in the first instance be approved 
by the Livestock Development Officer or the District Veterinary 
Officer concerned, and it will be inspected by the latter or one of 
his assistants at least once a quarter. A. bull accepted for grant of 
premium will remain in the scheme for a period not exceeding 
five years from the date of acceptance or unless it is earlier removed 
from the scheme for any reason , provided it continues to serve satis- 
factorily and provided also that the conditions laid down with 
regard to feeding, management and the number of services are 
fulfilled and the bull retained at the same station. The bull should 
not be removed to another station except under the advice or with 
the approval of the District Veterinary Officer concerned. No indi- 
vidual or institution will ordinarily be allowed to maintain in the 
premium scheme more than one bull of the same breed or class in 
one and the same place except in circumstances specially recom- 
mended by the District Veterihary Officer concerned. Co-operative 
societies are encouraged to purchase and maintain stud bulls from 
their common good fund and the premium scheme has been 
extended from 1st January 1937 to the bulls so purchased. 

282. According to another scheme approved in 1935, the Govern- 
ment have been making grants to district boards for the purchase 
of stud bulls for distribution among interested ryots, panchayat 
boards and co-operative societies. In that year, the Coimbatore 
District Board proposed to purchase 20 breeding bulls every year 
partly from its own fmids and partly with a contribution from the 
Government. When approving the proposal, the Government 
stated that they would be prepared to consider similar requests from 
other districts. Since then, several other district boards like Tan- 
jore, Chingleput, North Areot, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Nellore 
and Bellary have taken advantage of the offer. The bulls to be 
included in this scheme should he approved by the District Veteri- 
nary Officer concerned. They are issued on loan for a period of 
three years after which they become the property of the custodians. 
During that period the custodian is responsible for the proper main- 
tenance, care and feeding of the bull. He must see that not less 
than 60 services are performed annually by the bull and may charge 
the prescribed fees for service. No premium will be paid by the 
Veierinarv department for the maintenance of the bull. 

The third scheme provides for the wider distribution by the 
Veterinary department among selected breeders of adult and young 
bulls for stud purposes. In May J941 the Director of Veterinary 
Services proposed to purchase 110 adult hulls of the Kangayam, 
Scindhi, Ongole and Hallikar hrbeds and 85 young hulls (including 
Mnrrah buffaloes) and distribute 'them to selected breeders. 
Breedto of young bulls were to, be i paid a subsidy of Bs. 60 a year 
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for rearing the bulls for a period of fwo years or until fcliey com- 
menced serving 'wbicbever was earlier. As there was a good 
demand for buffalo bulls, the Director also wanted to purchase 
50 young Murrah buffalo bulls, rear them at one of the Government 
Livestock farms and io sell them after about years to ryots in 
buffalo breeding areas for improving local buffaloes. These pro- 
posals were approved by the Government and the sum of Es. 50,000 
set apart from the Government of India’s grant for rmal develop- 
ment to form the nucleus of the Provincial Livestock Improve- 
ment Fund w'as utilized for the purpose. After the Government of 
India grant was fully spent the Madras Government considered it 
desirable that the hvestock improvement work initiated with the aid 
of that grant should be contmued. Accordingly the Government 
have been providing every year since 1942-43 a sum of Es. 20,000 
for the purchase of adult and young bulls for distribution to 
approved ryots and breeders on conditions similar to those applicable 
to bulls distributed under the district boards’ scheme. 

In order to enswe that there is an adequate number of breeding 
bulls in the Ongole tract, the Veterinary department has been 
authorized to jiurchase 50 yearling Ongole bull calves every second 
year beginning from 1944-45. These bull calves will be reared for 
two years or till they attain maturity, whichever is earlier, at the 
Livestock Eeseai-ch Station, Lam, Guntur district, and then dis- 
posed of for breeding purposes, either by sale to interested ryots or 
to local bodies which may undertake livestock improvement schemes 
or by stationing them at Government Veterinary institutions. 

283. Besides the schemes referred to above, stud bulls are 
stationed at Veterinary institutions and' jails. The actual improve- 
menf eltected by the distribution of approved bulls for stud purposes 
has been very marked, though in the absence of a system of regis- 
tration, no measure of the progress achieved is possible. ^Dr. Wright 
has stated that ‘ ‘ it was indeed apparent to me during my tour that 
in those areas in which pedigree or approved bulls had been placed, 
the stocks were invariably of an improved physique and appeared to 
be better cared for.” But the improvement of the vast cattle 
population of the Province still continues to be a major problem to 
be solved, on account of the paucity in the number of approved 
bulls available for service. What is required is a sustained drive 
towards increasing the number of breeding stock. A plan has been 
prepared for intensive production of the Ongole breed with a target 
of 100,000 Ongole bulls and 100', '000; Ongole cows every year (See 
Appendix 23). Similar plans will have to be drawn up for otlier 
breeds like the Kangayam and the Hallikar. 

Breed associations 

284. In 1939, the Animal Husbandry wing of the Board of 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry recommended the formation of 

^ Beport on the Development of the Cattle and Dairy Industries of India by 
Dr,-K.'0. Wright, page 62, 
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breed societies for tiie various cattle ;'breeds with a subsidy from the 
(xovenuneiit. Tiie recoiuinendation was commended by the Impe- 
rial Uouncil of Agiicolturai Kesearch for coxisideration by the hro- 
viiiciai Goveriiments. In Madras, the Provincial Livestock 
improvement Board agreed to. the. suggestion for the formation of 
Breed Associations for the Ongoles,' tne Kangayaras and the: Halli- 
kars. Later, however, the formation of a Breed Association for 
the Ongoles was deferred and steps were taken for the formation of 
an associatiou for the Kangayam area. After getting the breed 
characteristics of the llangayams fixed and approved by the Impe- 
rial Council of Agriciiiturai Research the G-overiiment sanctioned in 
1914 a scheme for the formation of the Kangay am Cattle Breeding 
and Marketing Co-operative Society in the Coimbatore district. 
The headquarters of the society was first fixed at Tiruppur and 
subsequently shifted to Coimbatore. The objects of the society 
'.'■are— ' ■ 

(1) to bring together all the breeders of Kangayam cattle for 
an exchange of ideas on the improvement of cattle ; 

(2) to register and mark all pure bred cattle which conform 
to the type laid down and approved by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch ; and 

(3) to place the breeding . of Kangay am cattle on approved 
lines of livestock improvement. 

The society will — 

(1) prepare and maintain authentic records of all breeding 
operations such as services, births and deaths of the cattle of its 
members ; 

(2) introduce and maintain stud bulls of known pedigree for 
the use of the cows of its members ; 

(3) register and mark all pure bred cattle of this breed which 
conform to the type laid down and approved by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Eesearch ; 

(4) record all sales or transfers of ownershipj of registered 
cattle ; 

(5) arrange to interchange prepotent animals from one centre 
to another when found necessary ; and 

(6) arrange to sell the cattle of members in the best markeh 

The society will obtain funds by levying an entrance fee of 
Es. 2 and an annual subscription of Be. 1 per member. It will also 
collect from the members 5 per cent of the amount realized on sale 
transactions of livestock done through the society. The receipts, 
accruing from the scheme will be credited to the Government as 
departmental receipts. The Government have agreed to subsidize 
the scheme for a period of 5 years and have sanctioned one Veteri- 
nary Assistant Surgeon, two stockmeh compounders and one peon. 
The Government have also agreed to; meet an expenditure not 
exceeding Es. 2,500 during 194^5'' and an 'expenditure not exceed- 
ing Es. ,600 in each of, the fo^; subsequent jrears from 1945-46 
■' to 1948-49. ' ■ s’::-- s: ■: ■./ 'S S"'' ' 
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Profincial Livestock improvemeiit Fuad 

286. In connection with the appeal issued by His Excellency the 
Vhceroy (Lord Linlithgow) for aonation of Dulls and funds lor 
improvement of livestock in India, the Advisory iioarl ot the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch recommended in July 
1986, that it was necessary to establish definite funds for the 
maintenance of breeding bulls, the proceeds of which could be 
devoted partly to the purchase of bulls and partly to their main- 
tenance. The Livestock Improvement Sub-Gommittee of the 
Animal Husbandry wing of the Board of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry then suggested that no bull should be accepted as a gift 
unless it was accompanied by suitable provision for mainieiiance. 
The cattle Conference held in Simla in 1937 also recommended the 
esiabiishment of a permanent fund. These recommendations 
emphasized the need for a permanent fund controlled by a suitable 
permanent organization which would see that the money available 
was utilized to the best possible advantage and which should per- 
haps be largely non-official in character. The Government of India 
then agreed to set apart Es. 50,000 from their rural deveiopiueut 
grant as a nucleus for the Livestock Improvement Fund in this 
Frovince to which were to be added private donations and other 
moneys received from the public. As already stated the initial 
grant was expended for the purchase and distribution of breeding 
bulls and young bulls and the Madras Government are now annually 
contributing a sum of Es. 23,000 to the fund which is being utilized 
for the same purpose and also for the holding of cattle shows. But 
the response from the public has not been very encouraging. Only 
a small amount (Es. 3,177) was collected at first and subsequently 
there has been no enthusiasm. The appeal for funds and donation 
of bulls has to be continuously made and interest sustained by 
regular propaganda. Money may be raised by the levy of a small 
fee on all animals brought to cattle fairs and shows for sale or 
taken to the licensed slaughter houses for slaughter. Necessary 
legislation should be passed to give effect to this suggestion. This 
will provide a permanent source of revenue to the Provincial Live- 
stock Improvement Fund. 

Livestock Improvement Act, 1940 

286. The problem, of livestock improvement in the Province is 
directly related to the elimination of scrub bulls in the villages and 
the prevention of indiscriminate breeding by them. The com- 
pulsory castration of the undesirable scrub bulls is, therefore, 
necessarily the first step to be taken in livestock improvement. 
Simuiianeously, the bulls which are considered fit for service should 
be licensed to prevent the use of scrub animals despite the provi- 
sion for compulsory castration. , To provide for all these objects, 
the Madras Livestock Improvement Act was passed on the Brd 
September 1940. The main -provisions of the Act are — 

(a) No person can keep, without a licence from the Director 
of Veterinary Services or his authorized officers, a bull that has 
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CUD two permanent incisor teetia unless it has been effectively 
castracea, iNo rea will be chaiged for such licence. 

(a) A ncence wni not be granted if a Dull is defective in 
conformation or in constitution due to disease or if it belongs to 
a breea not suited to the area. 

{g) Uompmsory castration of undesnable bulls can be ordered 
by the hcensmg omcer, such castrations being performed free of 
charge. 

{d) The licence will be checked from time to time by officers 
of the Veterinary, Agricultural and Revenue departments. 

{e) The licence should be produced before a cow is served by a 
bull on demand by the person in charge of the cow. 

(/) T’aiiure to abide by any of the above conditions is punish- 
able under the Act with fine which may extend to Ms. 50 for the 
first offence and Ms. 100 for subsequent offences. 

{g) Unclaimed bulls can be ordered by a licensing officer to be 
seized, castrated and sent to an infirmary or Pinjrapole or even 
auctioned. 

{h) Nothing contained in the Act shall apply to a bull dedi- 
cated to a religious purpose but notice of such dedication should be 
given to the licensing officer. 

Before the Act can be enforced in any area it is necessary to 
assure a sufficient number of good breeding bulls to serve the cow 
population so as to prevent a serious shortage of bulls consequent 
on the elimination of scrubs. To begin with, the Act has been 
extended to the Eangayam breeding tract, viz., the Pollachi and 
Erode taluks of the Coimbatoi’e district and the Periyakulam taluk 
in the Madura district. A well-planned scheme for developing the 
breeds suitable to an area and the elimination of scrub have to 
proceed side by side. 

The Dairy industry 

287. Milk contains all the nutrients required for the human 
system in a reasonably digestible form. A “ protective food '' like 
milk is a necessary supplement to the rice diet of the Province. 
But the consumption per capita is very low and a large percentage 
ox the population go without milk. Dairying is not an organized 
industry in this Province. Milk production is generally a rural 
industry and the bulk of the milk is produced and consumed in the 
villages themselves. The cultivators, whose main occupation is 
agriculture, keep an animal or two partly to meet their domestic 
requirements of milk, and partly to supplement their income by the 
sale of ghee. In cities and around towns a very large number of 
individual milkmen maintain two or three cows and sell the milk 
to the townfolk. The animals kept for milk production consist of 
cows, buffaloes and goats. According to the livestock census of 
1944, the number of milch Animals in the Province was 5,029,613 
cows, 2,919,614 she-buffaloes and 3,639,043 goats. In other words, 
for every 100 of population there are 16 milch cattle (cows and 
buffaloes only) or one animal for: every six persons. In England 
'there is one cow for everyTi'periofis. ,-The comparison is, howeverv 
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not in our favour, as the productive capacity ■of the cow, is the main 
factor,; The, average milk yield' of a. cow in Eiigla.iid is ten .times 
the average milk yield o| a ' eovv in Madras. In fact, ' the Madras 
yield is about the; lowest' in the world. . 


Milk yield of cows in importmit countries of the worlik 



Approximate milk 

Approximato milk 

Gomtry.: 

yield of a cow in 

Country. 

yield of a cow in 


one lactation. 


one lactation. 


IiB. 


I.B. 

Netherlands 

.. '7,559 

United States 

of 4, 120 

.Denmark .■ , , 

.. 7,005 

America. 


Switzerland ‘ 

6,498 

Australia .. 

.. 3,463 

England and Wales. 5,576 

Canada • . 

3,195 

Japan 

5,857 

India .. 

753 

Germany , , 

5,305 

Madras 

532 

New Zealand 

5,118 




Madras has il per cent of the total number of milch cows in India 
and 14 per cent of the total number of buli'aloes. In the distribu- 
tion of milch stock, the largest number is found in Guntur, Vizaga- 
patam, Nellore, South Arcot, Ohittoor, Salem and Tanjore, each 
having nearly half a million animals. Another peculiarity in the 
distribution of milch cattle in this Province is their extraordinary 
concentration in big cities. This is due to difficulties involved in 
haiKlling milk under tropical conditions and the special problems of 
transport of milk from distant centres. Approximately 6 per cent 
of the total milch stock of the country are maintained^ in urban 
areas. ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ' 

Milch cattle, their breeds and improvement 

288. Barring the Ongoles, there are really no good milking 
breeds of cattle in the Madras Presidency. This is partly due to 
the fact that among tiie agricultural population in rural areas milk 
as such is seldom used as an article of diet. Outside Govej-nioent 
farms very little effort has been made to impinve the milk breeds. 
The few places in the Province where any real effort is made to rear 
milch cows are in the Ongole tract and in the extreme south. The 
women of the “ Mala ” caste in the Tungtoor area of the Oiigole 
taluk rear cows as a special side line, as also the womenfolk around 
Viriidhunagar and Sattur in the Kamnad district. These women 
rear heifer calves wdth considerable care and attentiozi and sell the 
co\vs in the market. Some of the best yielding animals are retained 
to keep the strain, though no effort is made to get good bulls to 
serve these heifers. In other parts of the Province supplies of 
milch cattle are obtained from their respective local stocks: 

In recent years there has been an increasing demand for milk 
with the raising of the standard. of. Kving of , the people. The tea 
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and coffee drinking liabit has developed vei^ rapidly in all the 
districts. The supply of milk to cities has always been a problem, 
it drains the villages of their supplies of milch animals. Fancy 
prices are paid for good milch cows by milkmen and taken to cities. 
The animals are well cared for only to the end of theh’ lactation 
period and afterwards they are often neglected or sold to the 
butcher. The calves are rarely looked after. The export of Ongole 
Mws to Madras City is one such instance and Mr. Littlewood, a 
former Livestock Development Officer, estimated that about 2,500 
cows were brought annually from the Ongole breeding tracts to 
Madras City of which about 1,600 cows were slaughtered and never 
returned to their native homes K The practice has resulted in a 
gradual deterioration of the good milch breeds of the Province. 

By far the best milch breed of cattle in the Province are the 
Ongoles. The Ongole cows kept in Madras City yield on an 
average 2,500 lb. of milk per head per lactation. At the Ohintala- 
devi Livestock Research Station, 39 Ongole cows gave on the 
average 3,378 lb. of milk and 12 of them gave over 4,000 lb. of 
milk in a lactation. In the course of an enquiry conducted in 1939 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research m the Ongole 
tract the milk yields of 610 cows were recorded for seven consecu- 
tive days. The approximate stage and average length of the 
lactation period were estimated and the daily and lactation yields 
per cow found to be as follows : — 

Milk yield per day 4*64 lb. 

Iiength of lactation . . . . . . 9’64 months. 

Lactational yield .. . . .. .. 1,236 Ibi 

Thus the average milk yield in th© tract is considerably lower than 
the milk yields of farm bred animals. This conclusively shows how 
far selective breeding and proper feeding can increase the milk 
production in the Ongole breed. 

289. The Kangayams are the next most important breed of the 
Presidency but they are comparatively poor milkers. “ Kangayam 
breed is not a milcli breed ” but even among them we come across 
some cows which have given substantially good yields of milk. 

® The average yield of the foundation stock in the Hosur farm was 
1,493 lb. and the average of farm bred animals was gradually raised 
to 1,616 lb. Thus there is a possibility of obtaining a foundation 
stock of good milch animals if a proper search is made and of 
building a milch breed on this foundation stock. A scheme is 
already in operation towards this end at Palayakottai since 1942. 
The object of the scheme is to improve by selective breeding and 
proper feeding the milking qualities of the Eangayam cows without 
impairing the draught qualities of the male animals. Sixty heifers 
and cows have been selected for the experiment and various 
methods of improving the milk yield by feeding and management 
are tried. Two cows hay© already yielded over 4,000 lb. in one 
lactation 3 over 3,000 lb. and 10 over 2,000 lb. 

^ Livastook of Southern Ijodiak^ Captain B. W. Iiittlevoodi, page 178. 
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!2yu. in view, of liie dearth of good breeds of milch cattle iu the 
i’rovince, attempts were made to import them from other Pro- 
vinces. One such breed is the Sciudhi. ‘This breed is “ one of the 
pui'est and most distinct of Indian breeds of cattle and the only 
breed of commercially profitable dairy cattle in the country outside 
of buffaloes.” It is a dual purpose breed; the females are used for 
milk production and bullocks are engaged iu the carting traffic iu 
ivarachi. The Livestock Lepartmeut is building up a herd of 
Scindhi cows with the object of producing a herd of very good 
milkers for urban milk supply. The milk yield of farm bred 
animals at the Livestock Eesearch Station, Hosur, has averaged 
4,137 ib. with a daily average of nearly 12 lb. A few cows have 
yielded over 6,000 lb. in a lactation. The Scindhi cow is small 
and nearer our local stock and easily maintained. It thrives well 
under the conditions prevalent in the Madras Province and hence 
a large number of bulls of the Scindhi breed has been distributed 
all over the Presidency. Graded stock with Sciudhi bulls has shown 
considerable improvement over the scrubs and a very good progeny 
has been built up. Grading of local stock with Scindhi bulls is 
successfully followed in the Auamalais for the supply of milk among 
estate labourers. 

_ Cross-breeding 

291. The relatively low milk yields of the indigenous breeds and 
the requirements of the town dairyman for a good milch cow for his 
business led to early attempts at cross breeding with sires of high 
yielding European breeds in order to raise the productivity of the 
local stock. An experiment in cross breeding was commenced in 
1919 at the Military Dairy farm at Bangalore. Early in 1923, the 
Madras Government acquired a foundation stock of cross-bred 
animals from the military dairy farm and continued the work on 
the Hosur Cattle Farm. The result of such crossing in the first 
generation were very striking. The half-bred gave on an average 
nearly double the yield of the indigenous dam, and there was also 
better regularity in breeding. The first generation of F-ls when 
again crossed with F-ls resulted in F-2s. and so on. The results 
of such crossing in subsequent generations, were not however, so 
very satisfactory. Considerable selection had to be made to obtain 
types and the percentage of “ culls ” was generally high. This 
resulted in high cost in selection and breeding. It was also noticed 
that the milk yields of the second and third generation of cows 
gradually went down and the animals also became reduced in size in 
subsequent generations. ® The following were the milk yields of 
the cross breeds compared with Scindhis: — 

Average daily yield in lb. Average daily yield in lb. 

Soindhcows .. 7-2 F.2 cows .. 10*6 

F-1 cows • • 12*7 F*3 cows . . 10*4 

1 Livestock of Sontbem India by Oaptwn B. W. Littlewood, page 118. 
page 126. ' ..'i 
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Apart froiii the degeneration of the stock another result of forward 
crossing was the high mortality among calves due to their bad 
physique and various diseases. Out of 222 calves born at the Ilosur 
cattle farm during the course of these cross-breeding experiments, 
106 calves or nearly one-half died due to various causessh This 
difficulty was however got over in the later stages by improved 
technique in calf rearing. But the fact remains that the cross-bred 
calves require more attention than the indigenous ones. On 
whole crossing with exotic breeds has not proved a suceess under 
our conditions. While this is so even under the controlled coiadi- 
tiorrs in Government breeding farms, in many places where cross 
breeding has been attempted without such controls, the results 
have frequently been disastrous. ^ Dr. Wright concluded that 
however valuable cross breeding may be in herds which are under 
expert control, the general adoption of a policy of cross breeding to 
improve the yields of country stock would be fatal to the develop- 
ment of sound dairying in India. Therefore, the future line of 
action for the production of animals of satisfactory milking capacity 
lies in the careful selection of strains from the indigenous breeds of 
our. own cattle. Substantial improvement has been achieved in 
some of the local breeds. The improved performances of the 
Schindi and Ongole farm bred animals have already been alluded 
to. In some cases, the improvement has been so phenominal that 
the yields are comparable with those of average European stock. 
The policy of encouraging the breeding of indigenous stock in pre- 
ference to cross breeding has been strongly advocated in other 
tropical countries by Dr. Hammond in Jamaica and Mr. Stockdale 
in Nigeria. But improvement by selective breeding is necessarily 
a slow process. Given proper impetus through a scheme like the 
one already envisaged for Ongole cattle, it should not be difficult 
to build up a sufficient number of good milch stock to meet the 
requirements of our Province. 

Buffaloes 

292. Buffaloes play an important role in the supply of milk in 
India. ^ The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture stated that ‘ * it is 
the number of she-buffaloes, not the number of cows, that has iro be 
taken into account when seeking an index of the milk production of 
a Province. Wherever an important market for ghee exists, it is 
the she-buffalo which mainly supplies it/’ In Madras, she- 
buffaloes represent three-fifths of the total number of cows but 
provide more than half the total milk supply. Out of a total 
production of 56 million maunds of milk 28 million maunds are 
obtained from buffaloes and about 27 million maunds from cows 
and a small quantity from goats. Tha popularity of the she-buffalo 

^ ^ Livestock of Soiitkem- India by Captain H, W. Littlewood, page 12S, 

® Beport on the Development of the Cattle and Dairy Industries of India bv 
Dr. H* 0. Wright, pa^e 68. 

® Boyal^Oommissionon Agricnltnrein'India, 1928 ( Abridged Report)/pagB 184. 
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is easily explained. The milk yield is generally high as seen from 
village enquiries in the Ongole tract. 

Oowi Slie-bufl’alo. 

■ Milk yield per day ■ . . ■ . .. . 4-64 lb, 6*^3 lb. 

Length of lactation ... . .. 9*54 months. 11'30 months. ^ 

Lactational yield , , . . 1,236 lb. 1,903 lb. 

The bdtter-fat content is also high, averaging between 7 and 9 per 
cent as comj)ared with tliat of cow’s milk which is between 4 and 
5 per cent. The buffalo is the most economic producer of milk and 
has the remarkable ability of living on coarse fodders. In any well- 
planned scheme of milk production in this country the buffalo wdll 
necessarily play an important part. 

Buffaloes are found all over the Province. The largest number 
is found in the Guntur district followed closely by Kistna. The 
Circars generally have a larger number of l)vifi‘aloes"than any other 
part of the Province. Anotber region where they are found in 
large numbers are in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts. It is 
generally observed that there is wide disparity in numbers of male 
and female stocks in the various districts of the Province, dominance 
of the one or the other depending upon their utility. The male 
stock is proportionately high in Malabar where they are put to work 
in wet land cultivation w^hereas the female stock is very high in 
Coimbatore where they are maintained for milk production. The 
wide disparity between male and female population of buffaloes in 
the districts shows that there are very large extra district move- 
ments, the bulk of the males finding their way for work to wet land 
areas. The buffalo is a much more powerful draught animal for its 
size than the bullock but is much slower and is often used for 
heavy draught over short distances. The best male buffaloes are 
seen in the northern districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam where 
ryots pay considerable attention to the breeding and rearing of the 
male. There are three distinct strains of buffaloes in the Province, 
the Toda buffalo, the Parlaldmedis and the South Kanaras. The 
Toda buffaloes of the Nilgiris differ from those generally met with 
in the plains. They are strong, sturdy and powerfully built. They 
are genei^ally good milkers yielding daily from 10 to 20 lb. of rich 
milk. The Parlakimedis are the only really useful general purpose 
breed in the Presidency. The males are good workers in the field. 
They are better milkers than the ordinary country types, the milk 
yield averaging about 2,500 lb. per lactation. In South Ifanara, 
there is a hardy breed of buffaloes kept by a sect of Jain Bants. 
These are reasonably good animals and are put to work in the wet 
lands of that district. 

With a view to improving the local breeds, a Delhi breed of 
buffaloes was stationed at the Agricultural College dairy at Coim- 
batore from 1917. As a result the local breed of buffaloes for a 
radius of 10 to 15 miles was improved both in regard to milk yield 
and size. In 1923,,;- a buffalo .'breeding - station was, opened- by the 
Agricultural Department ut Dam- near ’Guntur and the few buffaloes 
of Delhi and half-bred Delhi bitffaloes at the Agric^^ College 
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were transferred there. At that station, pure Delhi buffaloes were 
used to grade up local herds. The average yield of Delhi or Murrah 
buffalo in the station was 4,800 lb. milk per lactation. The highest 
recorded yield was 9,610 lb. per lactation with a daily average of 
18 ;9 lb. 

The better breeding of buffaloes and the grading up of the local 
stock with Delhi buffaloes will go a long way to solve the milk 
problem of the Province. 

Milk recording 

298. The establishment of herd books and a system of niilk 
records are essential steps to be taken in the development of high 
milking strains of Indian breeds of cattle. It is possible to judge 
iihe merits of an animal for draught purposes by its conformation 
and performance. But in the case of milch cattle, conformation is 
only one indication of milking capacity and performance can be 
judged only from carefully kept records. Preliminary steps in this 
direction have already been taken by the Imperial Council in Agri- 
cultural Eeseareh and information is being collected which will 
enable the characteristics of the seven chief milking breeds to be 
defined. The breeds so far included are the Satriwal, Scindhi, 
THarparker, Hariana, Gir and Ongole and the Murrah buffalo. 
The introduction of herd books will provide a most useful index 
of progress in the breeding of milking types and furnish valuable 
information for future investigation into the factors affecting the 
yield and quality of milk. At the instance of the Provincial Live- 
stock Improvement Board, the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies 
submitted a scheme in 1942 for the grant of a subsidy to milk 
supply societies and unions for the payment of an allowance to their 
clerks to maintain correct and accurate recording of milk and for 
the award of prizes for cows whose record of milk was good. The 
Government sanctioned the scheme for a period of one year. It is 
being worked by the milk supply unions at Tanjore and Chittoor on 
the following lines. Only good milkers owned by the members are 
brought under the scheme. One cow which is a poor milker is also 
included in order to bring home to the milkmen the need for im- 
proved feeding with reference to the data arrived at in the mi lk 
records. All these animals are milked twice daily in the presence 
of the milk recorder who is a clerk of the society. After the 
milking is completed, the milk is filtered and measured out in stan- 
dard measures. The yield so obtfilned is recorded both morning 
and evening datewar in a milk record register. On the last day of 
the month the total yield for the month is struck and carried over 
for the succeeding month. A “ pedigi’ee register ’’ is also main- 
tained showing the name of the owner, the breed of cattle, date 
of calving or purchase, age, colour, identification number, date of 
service and particulars of the . bull, date of going dry, the total 
quantity of milk yielded during the lactation, description of the 
progeny and how it’ is disposed of. : The scheme has been continued 
till 1st March 1948 and also -extended to the co-operative milk 
supply unions at Coimbatote, Madtim and Vellore, : ' ^ 





Salvage of dry cows 

294. Eieference has already been made to the practice of milk- 
men in towns neglecting or selling for slaughter good milch cattle 
when they go dry. To prevent this economic waste, the Govern- 
ment of Madras have sanctioned a scheme for the salvage of dry 
cows in the City of Madras. The scheme provides for the reception 
of cows after their lactation period is over, and their maintenance 
in a grazing area within easy reach of Madras, where they are taken 
care of until they calve. After calving the cows are returned, to 
their owners. The area selected lies in the Kambakkam Eeserve 
Forest, in the Fonneri taluk of the Chiugleput district. It is 
situated at a distance of about 54 miles by road from Madras. 
The Kancha is about 1,700 acres in extent with adequate water- 
supply. The admission of cows into the scheme is made through 
a co-operative society specially registered for the purpose. The 
cows are collected in a depot in Madras, protected against rinder- 
pest and kept under observation for a week before despatch. A fee 
of Es. 5 per menseih per cow is levied. Scindhi and Ongole stud 
bulls are stationed at the Kancha for service of the cows. The 
problem of salvage of dry cows is not acute in other towns of the 
Province as in Madras. At 'Madura, however, salvage of dry cows 
is being carried on by the Madura Milk Supply Union in an informal 
way. 

Bearing of calves 

295. Experience of cattle improvement has shown that the mere 
provision of a good bull is not enough to effect lasting results. The 
progeny must be well cared for and the policy of breeding from 
good bulls and the proper care of the offspring must go on un- 
interruptedly from generation to generation. The progeny of the 
approved breeding bulls at stud in the various schemes in vogue 
in this Province are promising but greater interest should be evinced 
by the ryots in rearing them, especially the female stock, up to 
maturity. Alongside of good breeding, good feeding is essential 
if good healthy cattle are to be produced. In the Punjab a scheme 
to subsidise 125 of the best selected Dhanm heifers at the rate of 
Es. 2 per mensem has been in operation from 1937-38. The obiect 
of the scheme is to improve the condition of the female stock which 
had till then remained somewhat neglected, underfed and stunted. 
It is stated that the propaganda value of the scheme is enormous 
and that it has brought about an appreciable improvement in the 
female stock of the Dhanm breed. A similar scheme was sanc- 
tioned in this Province from 1943-44. The scheme was introduced 
in select area in the Ongole tract. To begin with, 60 selected 
young heifers of the Ongole breed were brought under the scheme 
in the first year and a subsidy of Es. .2 per month was granted to 
the owner of each , animal for a period Of two years. It is expected 
that this would encourage the ryots to pay more attention to the 
rearing of. the female stock until.! they reach maturity, and 
incidentally help the propaganda dmied on by the Veterinary 
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Department to bring home to the ryots the importance of better 
feeding of livestock in general. lii order to make the scheme a 
success ilie calves will be inspected monthly by the departmental 
officers and the subsidy will be paid only if the calves are found 
to be well cared for. In view of the high cost of feeding stuffs, the 
subsidy of Es. 2 has now been increased to Es. 4 a month per calf. 
The scheme has also been extended further in the Ongole area. 
The extension of the scheme to the Kangayam and Hallikar areas 
has also been sanctioned. Another scheme has been introduced in 
Madras Ciiy from 1st April 1945 to encourage owners of cows and 
she-buffaloes to rear their calves better by granting them a subsidy. 
The mortality among calves in Madras is high due to the lack of 
facilities for rearing them as well as to lack of interest taken in 
their w'elfare by the cow owners many of whom are professional 
milkmen. As most of the calves are the progeny of good quality 
milch cattle, it is very desirable that more attention should be paid 
to the rearing of these calves. According to the scheme, a subsidy 
of Es. 35 per calf is payable to persons who owm 10 or more cows or 
she-buffaloes. The subsidy will be confined to pure bred Ongole 
calves (both male and female) and to the female calves of other 
cows and buffaloes. 

Milk and dairy products 

296. The important dairy products of this Province are milk, 
ghee and curd. The annual production of milk in the Province is 
estimated at 568 lakhs of maunds (one maund = 82-2/7 lb.) which 
is 9 per cent of the total production of milk in India. This is com- 
posed of 274 lakhs of maunds of milk obtained from cows, 279 lakhs 
of maunds from buffaloes and 15 lakhs of maunds from goats. 
Though milk is produced all over the Presidency there are notable 
variations in the quantity of output in the different districts. If the 
unit of area to compute production is taken as an acre, it is found 
that milk production is 580 lb. per acre per annum in Madras City. 
This is nothing unusual as there is a large population in the City 
for whose requirements a large number of milch animals is con- 
centrated in one locality. Outside Madras City, the largest output 
of milk is in the Kistna and Guntur districts where it is 137 lb. per 
acre. The region consisting of Nellore, Chingleput, Chittoor, North 
Arcot and South Areot districts has an output of 63 lb. per acre. 
The smallest production is 2.3 lb. per acre in the Tanjore, Malabar, 
South Kanara and the Nilgiri districts. This is a very unhappy 
situation when it is remembered that Tanjore and Malabar are veiy 
densely populated. 

The milk produced is consumed in various ways in the Province. 
About 28 per cent of the total production of milk in India is con- 
sumed as fluid milk. This is approximately one-fourth of the total 
supply of cows’ and buffaloes’ milk but taking into consideration 
only cows’ milk, nearly one half of it is, consumed as fluid milk. 
Buffalo milk is largely used for making milk products. In Madras, 
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the -miik^ p consumed as' such -or converted , into ghee or 

curd.' : 


VMizatdon of milk m the Madras Province' 




Annual quantity 

Percentage 

Percentage to 



(in lal^ of 

to total 

^ total quantity 



maunds). 

production. 

converted into 





products. 

Consumed as fluid 

165-00 

32-00 


Converted into ghee ' . . 

267-00 

52-00 


■■ ■ 5? .. 

curd .. 

77-00 

15-00 

22 m ". :y 

?.*» 

butter . . 

300 

0-60 

0*88 

■ . »S 

khoa 

100 

0-20 

■ . 0*29 . 

SJ 

,, ice, cream . 

0-75 

0-15 

' 0*22 ' 

5? 

cream ... . 

0-25 

0-05 

0*08 


Total .. 

51400 

100-00 

100-00 


These figures cleaiiv indicate the irnpori'.ance attached to ghee 
ill this i.h'ovinee* 

Consumption of milk 


297. It is in the urban areas of the Province that an effective 
demand for milk and milk products exists. Though 94 per cent of 
the milch cattle are found in rural areas and 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation live in them, the demand for milk in these areas is relatively 
poor. Many of the consumers in rural areas are themselves pro- 
ducers while a vast majority are too poor to buy any milk. Even 
in the Ongole tract where there is a high intensity of milk produc- 
tion, there are several families who do not consume milk or milk 
products. Naturally, the conditions existing in the other parts of 
the Presidency must be worse in regard to purchase and consump- 
tion of milk among the poorer population. The main factors which 
influence urban demand for milk are (1) the availability of milk, 
(2) the income of the people and (3) the price of milk. In an 
average family the consumption of milk varies from 1 lb. to 16 lb. 
depending on the income. 


IIn<3omo*range per month. 


Between Rs. 30 and Es. 50 
„ Rs. 51 and Rs. 100 
Rs. 101 and Rs. 200 
„ Rs. 201 and Rs. 500 
„ Rs. 501 and Rs, 1,000 
Above Rs. 1,000 


Quantity consumed 
per day by a normal 
family of 6 or 
6 persons. 

IN liB. 

• ^ I- 

10 

16 


A Rtibstantial portion of the population is poor and in conse- 
quence the consnmption of milk is. yeiy low. Another reason for 
non-consumption of milk in larger quantities even among producers 
is due to the ignorance of the .rural population regarding the utility 
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of milk as a iiutritive food. They need to be educated in this direc- 
tion. Directly connected with the purchasing power is the price 
of the commodity. In many families, the quantity consumed has 
now bean halved due to increase in the price, which is nearly 
twice the. pre-war price. Many families in the small income groups 
can only afford to make a fixed allotment towards milk. Therefore 
when the prices go up, smaller quantities are consumed. Milk in 
villages is cheaper than in cities. 

29H. The price of milk in normal times in certain centres in 
India, in Engla/nd and United States of America is compared 


below ■ 

Kame of couTit»ry. Price of 

milk per lb. 

RS. A« P.' 

United State of America . . . . . , . . 0 2 2 

England . . . . . . . . . . . . 0 2 5 

Bombaj (pasturised) . . . . . . . . 0 2 10 

Delhi .. .. 026 

Calcutta 020 

Madras . . . . . . . . . . . . 0 18 


The average daily per capita consumption of milk including 
milk products for the Province stands at a lorv figure of 3-6 oz. , as 
against the All-India figure of 6-6 oz. Some of the other large 
milk producing provinces have a higher per capita consumption. 
It is 23 oz., in Sind, 19-7 oz. in the Punjab and 15-6 oz. in 
Eajaputana. The per capita consumption among the urban popttla- 
tion is not adequate either. It is 6'9 oz. in Madras City, 8 ‘2 oz. 
in Madura and 7-1 oz. in Trichinopoly. The per capita in-take in 
important cities however is almost twice that of the average daily 
consumption of milk and milk products in the Province taken as 
a whole. 

The increase in prices of milk has resulted in a progressive 
reduction in the conversion of milk into milk products. ‘With the 
increasing purchasing power and better wage rates among the 
labouring classes the urban supplies of milk are becoming totally 
inadequate. As this Province normally exports over a 1a.Vh of 
mannds of ghee, it is also necessary to conserve and use locally 
all the milk fat produced here. 

299. As milk production is mainly a rural industry there Is no 
problem of elaborate assembling, treatment or distribution. For 
the urban demand, however, ■ which is about 15 per cent of the 
total production, the required quantity has to be assembled and 
distributed. The assembly of milk has always been a difficult 
problem. Production is carried on in very small units, scattered 
over a wide 'area. Around big cities production is more concen- 
trated. About two-thirds of the requirements of the urban 
population are produced within municipal limits and the remaining 
one-third is brought from outside places situated within a short 
distance.. - The business of prodjaction and distribution of milk is 
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mostly in the hands of petty dealers with limited means and narrow 
ontlook. Of late, co-operatiTe milk supply unions have successfully 
established themselves in some cities but they have not yet 
succeeded in replacing even a negligible portion of the regular 
trade. Ihshonest competition among the petty dealers has stood 
in the way of expansion of milk unions. The functionaries in the 
city milk trade are the producers, wholesalers and retailers. Trom 
the individual producer who is himself a retailer dealing even under 
10 lb. of milk per day, to a large wholesome firms who style them- 
selves as dairy companies handling 3'00' to 500 lb. of milk daily, 
there are various types of organizations handling varying quantities 
of milk. A few producers take the animals to their customers’ 
houses and milk them there. There is considerable scope for 
improvement in the methods of production and marketing of milk. 
The milk production and distribution in many cities are carried on 
under very unsatisfactory conditions. The animals are kept under 
exceedingly congested and filthy conditions. They are maintained 
with purchased fodder. The quality of the milk marketed is not 
satisfactory. Adulteration is rampant, and whatever inspection 
and confrol is carried on at present is wholly inadequate to stop 
the practice. Investigations in the Agricultural College Dairy at 
Coimbatore have shown that by the adoption of the very elementary 
principles of sanitation and hygiene it is possible to produce good 
milk with a low bacterial count, which will keep sufficiently long 
without getting spoiled. 

Fasteurisation of milk 

300. There are only two pasteurising plants owned and operated 
by the Madras Co-operative Milk Supply Union and the. Coimbatore 
Co-operative Milk Supply Union. There are various reasons why 
pasteurisation has not become established in this country. The 
most important of them seems to be the large capital investment 
reauired for the installation. Moreover, an economic pasteurising 
unit must be able to assemble at least' 5 to 10 thousand lb. of milk 
every day. This is certainly a difficult problem considering the 
present conditions of milk production and distribution in cities. 
Facilities for quick transport are poor and inadequate. The con- 
sumers, including public institutions, seem to care more for cheap- 
ness than for quality. Pasteurisation cannot make bad milk good 
and therefore a minimum amount of attention has to be bestowed 
for producing ‘ clean milk ’ which is fit to be pasteurised and till 
this stage is reached there may not be much .scope for pasteurisa- 
tion. .Another aspect of the matter is that the habit of boiling 
milk is so much ingrained in the domestic practice of our people 
that, even pasteurised milk is boiled before use. 

Trade in dairy products 

301. The share of Madras in thie inter-provincial and inter- 
national trade in dairy products consists of imports of large quanti- 
ties of condensed milk and the export of substantial quantities of 
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ghee. Owing to the difficulty experienced in getting a regulai: 
supply of milk of standard quality, some institutions usually buy 
imported dairy products in normal times. The imported products 
consist mainly of condensed milk, milk foods and cli^ The 
average annual pre-war imports are, given below 

Quantity. ■ ; .Value in lakhs ^ . 

in cwt. . of rup©.es. 

Condensed milk . . . . .. 15,556 6'43 

Milk food . . ' ' ' , 2,73L ' :5T4^^ 

Cheese 1,227 - ' ; 0 * 94 ' : 

Danmark and the Netherlands were the niain sources of supply 
in pre-war days. Small quantities of butter and ghee were also 
imported and the average annual import during pre-war 3mars was 
1,468 cwt., valued at Es. 1*32 lakhs. These imports are mainly 
from the neighbouring provinces, Bombay being the chief supplier. 

In spite of the very low production of milk, there is a large 
export trade in ghee wdiich accounts for 9 per cent of the ghee 
output of the Province. The exports were to Bengal, Orissa and 
Mysore and also to the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Burma and 
the Federated Malaya States. Burma and the Federated Malaya 
States markets have been closed due to the conditions created by 
the war. On an average the total annual export of ghee in the pre- 
war period amounted to 112,598 maunds valued at Es. 47 lakhs. 
In view of the increasing prices for daily products and the local 
shortage of -supplies, the Government have imposed a ban on 
exports of ghee except under a permit issued by the Commissioner 
of Civil Supplies as a measure of war emergency. Having regard 
to the dietary deficiencies of the Province, the continuance of this 
restriction even in normal times seems necessary. 

Dairying as a subsidiary rural industry 

3’02. The maiintenance of milch animals for selling milk and 
other dairy products like ghee is an important rural industry, as it 
provides occupation to a large number of people, especially women- 
folk, in rural areas. This is an important and useful subsidiary 
occupation to cultivation. The total quantity of ghee and butter 
produced in this Province is nearly one million maunds valued 
normally at Es. 4,00,00,000. The Provincial Marketing Officer 
has estimated the number of people taking part in ghee production 
or- 800,000 based on the total number of she-buffaloes maintained 
in the Province. One half of them are engaged in retailing their 
own produce. In the Guntur and Coimbatore tracts buffaloes are 
maintained in varying numbers, generally two to three per holding. 
The womenfolk in addition to helping the ryot in farm work, attend 
to these buffaloes also, It forms, part of their routine farm work. 
They attend to the feeding and milking of the animals and the 
churning of the curd to butter. The butter is sold as such to the 
local dealer or converted into ghee and .then sold. The sale proceeds 
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are generally tlie assets of the womenfolk and the savings are uti- 
lised for buying cattle food or replacing animals or in jewellery 
and clothes. In many cases this income makes the wumoutolk 
independent in respect of running the household. Bufiicient pocket 
money is always available to them to meet all odd and sundry 
expenses. In dairying economy the sale of milk as milk is the most 
profitable form of disposal. If we take the price of milk at 2 aimas 
per lb., 100 lb, of milk will fetch Ks. 12-8-0. If converted into 
ghee, the ghee outturn will be only 5 lb., which by sale will bring 
in a return of about Ks. 6. The explanation for the large ghee 
trade is that there is no special cost for tlie ghee produced in the 
fajTii. It is a bye-]3roduct of farming. The farmer and his family 
consume the buttermilk which is rich in proteins and minerals. 
He generally sells the ghee and purchases ^vegetable oils which arc 
clieaj)er. 

In the rural economy of the Province, no other improvement 
can bring about so good results in bettering the status of the farmer 
as the development of the livestock industry. It provides him with 
better work cattle at a very low or negligible cost, resulting in 
uiure ef&cient farm work. He gets cattle manure as a bye-product. 
His cash income is increased by the sale of larger quantities of 
milk, produced more economically. The value of the livestock and 
dairy industry as the most important subsidiary occupation to agri- 
culture can hardly be over-emphasized. 


Veterinary services 

30d. The orgaiiization of Veterinary aid dates back to the }^ear 
1868, when Lord Mayo as Viceroy appointed a Commission to report 
on cattle diseases in India and the measures necessary for their pre- 
vention and cure, Tlie Commission recommended the organization 
of a Civil V^eterinary Department, but nothing omm out of the 
recommendation. Subsequently, several commissions stressed the 
need" for a Veterinary Department and finally the Civil Veterinary 
Department was formed in 1891. Through its \'arious Veterinary 
dispensaries and itinerating Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, iJ:ie 
department renders medical aid to such of the caitle as are attacked 
by diseases or are otherwise rendered unfit for work. Veterinary 
hospitals and dispensaries have been established in all the heaxl- 
quarter towns of the districts and in most of the taluk lieadquarters. 
There are 135 Veterinary Institutions in the Province and annually^ 
over 3 lakhs of in and out-patients are treated in these institutions. 
The iti Derating Veterinary Assistant . Surgeons wdio number 165 
also assist in tlie treatment of cattler and animals in rural areas and 
they handle about 1-| lakhs of cases annually. Their jurisdiction 
extends normally to one taluk and they attend to the outbreaks of 
contagious diseases, castration of animals, treat minor ailments of 
cattle/organize cattle shows and advise the ryots on all livestock 
matters^ ■■ ■ V " v; ; ' • " / ■■ .. , . - 
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The Iloyal Cunimissiaa ou Agriculturej 192b, was of o|)iiiioii 
Uiaf the aim should be to provide on an average at least one Veteri- 
nary Assistant burgeon for every 25,000 cattle. On this basis, 
the total number of Veterinary Assistant Bingeons required for t^^ 
iVoviace of Madras is 880 but there are now only 300 Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons. The iurisdiction of many of the Veterinary 
Assistants extending as it does to two or more taluks is too large. 
Tile number of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries is not adequate 
and the policy adopted by the Government since 1937 to open new 
veterinary institutions only in places where fifty per cent of the 
non-recurring and recurring charges are contributed by local bodies 
or by the public has resulted in an uneven distribution of these insti- 
tutions. Many of them are located in district headquarters or in 
other towns and the ryots of interior villages are not able to avail of 
the facilities offered by them. A peculiar feature in India is the 
absence of the private practitioner in veterinary medicine. Of late, 
some veterinary doctors have been setting up private practice but 
their number is negligible. 

Veterinary research 

304 , ^The Boyal Commission on Agriculture, 1928 observed: — 
In no sphere has scientific research conferred greater 
benefits on agriculture than by the provision of means of controlling 
livestock diseases.'" 

The Commission also paid tribute fo the record of good work 
standing to the credit of the Civil Veterinary Departments in this 
country. However, modern scientific developments bring about 
fresh methods for solving old problems more efficiently and .the 
search for new knowledge is a continuous one. Veterinary Research 
m India goes back to the year 1890, when the first Imperial 
Bacteriologist began his researches and investigations at Poona into 
the diseases of domesticated animals and the means of preventing 
and curing them. Rinderpest and Surra were the first to be 
tackled. As Poona proved unsuitable for Rinderpest research the 
laboratory was moved in 1893 to Mukteswar, in the United T^ro- 
vincas where, the first achievement was the discovery of the anti- 
rinderpest serum. Other discoveries followed and the Institute 
began to supply various sera and vaccines for use against the several 
diseases of cattle all over India, The supply was free in the initial 
stages but in 1926 the Institute was placed on a self-supporting 
basis by charging for the supplies of sera and vaccines made to 
the various Provinces and States. The Institute gradually expand- 
ed its activities which resulted in the bifurcation of its functions. 
The Izatnagar Institute was started for the. manufacture of sera 
and vaccines and the Mukteswar Institute continued with pure 
research. Rapid progress was made in the research field in the 
investigations of various diseases and control measures. Simul- 
taneously, Provincial institutions also began to take an active 
part in the field of research. Veterinary research connected with 

1 Boyal Ootiamlssioii on 1928 (Abridged Report), page 312. 
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the special problems of this Province is now carried on in the 
laboratoiies attached to the Madras Veterinary College, k Serum 
Institute was opened in Madras in 1932 to prepare the biological 
products necessary to combat rinderpest and later the manufacture 
of products against other contagious diseases was also undertaken. 
It was temporarily shifted to Coimbatore in April 1942. The ques- 
tion of construction of permanent buildings in or near Madras to 
house the Institute is under consideration. 

Cattle mortality 

305. The following statement shows the mortality from con- 
tagious diseases and other causes among livestock in this Province 
from 1935-36: — 


Cattle mortality in the Province of Madras. 


— 

1935-36. 

1986-37, 

1937-3S. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

, (1) 

(2) 

(3)^ 

(4) 

(5) 

(9) 

Rinderpest 

2,763 

5,102 

7,983 

8,648 

13,270 

Anthrax . ^ 

2,383 

3.339 

3,282 

2,107 

3,239 

Hsemorrhagic Septi- 

5,664 

6,353 

5,670 

3,801 

4,603 

cgemia. 

Foot and Mouth 

970 

2,965 

2,368 

610 

1.056 

Black quarter 

5,867 

7,929 

1.1,189 

9,554 

; 4,630 

Others 

5,682 

7,511 

12,196 

34,083 

19,635 

Total . , 

23,214 

33,19« 

42,678 

58,803 

46,332 

liinderpest 

IU40-11. 

(7) 

17,858 

1941-42. 

(8) 

14,001 

1942-4», 

{^) 

13,033 

1943-44. 

(19) 

43,836 

1944-45. 

ill) 

29,084 

Anthrax 

3,324 

2,379 

2,656 

3,375 

2,151 

Hjeemorrhagic Septi- 

4,938 

5,248 

4,191 

5,898 

8,931 

,083ima, . . 

Foot and Mouth 

1,193 

1,020 

1,065 

809 

433 

Black, quarter 

4,688 

3,694 

6,539 

5,212 ■' 

4,019 

Others • - • • 

23,383 

14,778 

25,041 

17,150 

10,185 

Total . . 

55,384 

41,126 

52,425 ■ 

76,280 

54,803 


The annual reported mortality from contagious disease has 
ranged from 23,214 in 1985-36 to 54,803 in 1944^5. The increase 
in mortality can be explained in two ways ; it may be due to an 
actual increase in mortality among cattle or to increasing ef&ciency 
in the recording of deaths. The more efficient the reporting system 
becomes, the larger will be the number recorded up to a stage. 
Whatever may be the number of deaths per annum, the largest 
number of d’eaths among cattle is due to ]^eventible contagious 
diseases. Another point is the rapid increase in the number of 
deaths from rinderpest. The annual deaths from rinderpest rose 
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Irom 5,iU2 iu 1935-36 to 43,830 in 1943'-44. iiinderpest is a 
disease which, 1-hoagh always present in some part of the counlry 
or other, has waves of virulence from time to time whicii take three 
or four years to reach their crest. On the other hand the annual 
deaths from other contagious diseases like Htemorrhagic Septi- 
caemia, Black quarter, Foot and Mouth disease and Antiirax have 
remained stationary almost around the same level with slight 
variations in some years. The actual monetary loss to the culti- 
vator by the death of his cattle is only a small part of the total loss 
which he suliers. For example, though rinderpest is not ’ so deadly 
among the plains cattle and the average mortality may not be 
more than 30 per cent, the remaining 70 per cent are considerably 
enfeebled by disease. They are unable to work for several months 
and the ryot has to maintain them and at the same time find substi- 
tute animals to carry on his cultivation. So too, in the case of 
foot and mouth disease. Generally for every animal that dies from 
foot and mouth disease, ninety-nine may be temporarily incapaci- 
tated. If the actual figures of deaths are interpreted in the light 
of these considerations, it will be evident that epidemic diseases 
cause great injury to the cultivator through the death of his cattle 
and also result in considerable indirect loss throagii the illness of 
his working or milking stockv The loss m crops consequent on 
inefficient cultivation wffien working animals are stricken by disease 
is considerable. The financial instability which it creates in the 
farmer’s economic life is also another important factor to be 
reckoned with. In long-term policies, the breeding of better 
livestock is considerably handicapped by uncertainties of animal 
life due to contagious diseases. 

Control of contagious diseases 

306. The importance of the measures necessury and the magni- 
tude of the task the department is facing is exemplified by taking 
the one instance bf rinderpest. In some countries the advance of 
veterinary medicine has been such that rinderpest is now regarded 
as a disease that can be brought under more or less speedy control 
through resolute action. Unfortunately under Indian conditions 
it is not possible to stamp out the disease on the lines adopted in 
other countries. The disease is wide spread ; effectiv(3 isolation 
would be so expensive as to be impracticable and owing to reli- 
gious sentiment, the destruction of healthy animals which have 
been in contact with the infested ones cannot be contemplated. 
The method of zoning the affected areas, siiccessMly followed in 
South Africa, also requires considerable organization. The policy 
of stamping out of a disease can Bucceed only when the disease 
has been reduced to small proportions or wlien localised. In the 
meantime, rinderpest and other contagious diseases must in the 
main be combated by measures whjch aim at protecting the indi- 
vidual animal rather than by raeaBures which aim at stamping out 
the 'source of infection.; The ‘VSexmm Simultaneous method ,.of 
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conforriug immunity from rindeii)est has been sucoessi’ully adopted, 
ill this process the virus of the disease is injected into the aiiimiil 
lit the same time that serum is used. A mild attack of riiideipewi 
follows. The tissues of the animal prepare their own anti-bodies 
and an immunity for several years is created. The Veterinary 
Department has been carrying on inoculation campaigns free of 
cost to the cultivator. Compulsory inoculations were suggested by 
various bodies including the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture with 
a view to controlling the disease. But so far there has been no 
need to use compulsion except in rare instances. The fact is that 
cultivators very well appreciate the advantages of the 8erum 
Simultaneous method but the existing staff are unable to meet- 
the requirements of the I'ural population with regard to protective 
inoculation. During the year ending March 1945, the Veterinary 
Department carried out 466,099 inoculations by the Serum 
Simultaneous method with goat virus. It is now possible to 
immunise animals against most of the other contagious diseases 
also. The spread of the contagious diseases is controlled by the 
application of the Madras Cattle Disease Act, 1S66 and the Madras 
Binderpest Act, 1940. . 

Eeporting of cattle diseases 

307. The successful control of contagious diseases among cattle 
is largely dependent on early discovery and prompt action on the 
part of the authorities and the veterinary staff: before the disease 
has time to spread. Therefore there is great need for an efficient 
system of recording and reporting of outbreaks. Village munsifs 
maintain a cattle mortality register in which deaths due to certain 
important contagious and non-contagious diseases of animals are 
entered with dates of occurrence. In the event of an outbreak ol 
a contagious disease :iu a village, the village munsif is required to 
send a report immediately to the Tahsildar of the taluk with a 
copy to the Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeon. The initial out- 
break report is followed by weekly progress reports until the 
disease subsides. With regard to mortality statistics, the village 
jnnnsifs send monthly mortality returns to the Tahsildar who 
forwards them to the Collector of the district, who sends the con- 
solidated monthly return for the district to the Director of Veteri- 
nary Services. The returns are consolidated and reported by him. 
In practice, this system did not work satisfaetoi'ily. The number 
of deaths reported was generally far less than the actual number. 
Apart from this, the causes of deaths were not also correctly report- 
ed, deaths from rinderpest being registered under anthrax and 
those from anthrax, under hsemoiThagic septicemia and so on. 
This is partly due to the indifference on the part of the village 
munsifs and partly to their inability to differentiate the diseases. 
There was also a large number of unregistered attacks and the 
delay in reporting outbreaks was considerable. In 1985, the Gov- 
ernment examined the whole qtiestion and considered that the 
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e-fficieiicy uf reporiiiig would be greatly eiik^nced by the 

co-opera t- ion of other departments and private bodies.' Presidents 
of forest pancliayats, village: panchayats and irrigation bi:)ards: 
were entrusted with the work of reporting outbreaks of cattle 
diseases .within five ' miles of ' their own' villages. For this purpose 
they are supplied with green' cards in which outbreak reports can 
be made without affixing postage stamps. The number of reports 
received through green cards is very small but , this position is likely 
to improve in due course.. 



. CHAPTER :VIII~RURAL INDUSTRIES'^ 

Introductory 

^ "'SOS.: 'EOTal_industri may be divided into three classes. .' In the 
iirsi; class are. iiidiistries which are a wholetime occupatioii:;:,iB 
second class are industries' which are subsidiary to agriculiure ; and 
in the third class ai’e industries which .may be. suitabiJ^■ termed 
cottage industries, which enable the agriculturist and his family to 
be occupied in their spare' time. ■ The' impoidaiit. industiies^ m the,.: 
iirKst class have by tradition been carried on by persons belonging 
to certain communities. The handloom weaving indiislii’y, foi; 
exa,mple, is generally , carried on "'by the weavirrg commuiiity . 
certain places, however, the Muslims are good weavers. The iocai 
crafts in the village like the smithy, and the goldsmith’s trade are 
also industries of a communal character. Sheep rearing is also an 
example. What these industries require is rehabilitation by refer” 
ence to modern conditions and re-organization at all points. They 
should not be taken up as affording relief from the pressure of 
|)opulation on the soil. In the second class of industries will fail 
oil milling, groundnut decorticating, rice milling, sugarcane criiBln 
ing and the like. These industries afford employment to the 
agriculturists in the off-season. What, however, is not often 
recognized is that except in regard to the industrial units like rice 
mills, in many of the occupations (like jaggery-making) it is the 
agriculturist himself who is employed. This is relevant in assess- 
ing the extent to which these can be developed to afford fresh 
opportunities for tlie employment of the agriculturist in his spo^re 
time. These industries call for work only after the harvest 
of the resi)ective crops. In the third category can bo groa])ed 
together practically any industry which does not demand gi’eat skill 
or the assembling of a large mass of machinery. Even in respect 
of the latter it may be possible to split up certain prelitninary pro- 
cesses as near the sources of raw material as possible and then 
bring the half-finished product to the factory for finishing. Grad- 
ing of tobacco and the earlier processes with respect to ceramics 
are instances. The rural industries dealt with below will hove to 
be appreciated in this background. 

Hand spinning of cotton 

309. Hand spinning of cotton is a home industry providing a 
useful subsidiary occupation both for men and women. It has been 
practised as a subsidiary occupation by all classes of people from' 
time immemorial. It more or less died out after the advent of the 
cotton mills, biit recently it has been revived as a result of the 
** Swedeshi movement.. It is' now carried on practically in all 
parts of the Province. The All-India Spinners^* Association and 
lhadder nropagandists have been largely responsible for developing 
this industry. In 1987-38, the Government sanctioned Es. 60, ,341 
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lu be utilized by tbe brunches of the All India tipinners’ Ass<»cialiuji 
in this Province to iinaiice, design and supply various accessories 
and iniiiemenis, to conduct research in carding*, spinning, print-' 
ing and dyeing and for the training of workers and the eujploy** 
ment of these workers as instructors in the villages with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of the artisans and the implements used. 
In addition the Government granted a subsidy up to a maximum 
of Es. 1,25,000 in 1937-38 on the actual increase of production of 
kliadi. during the year calculated at the rate of one anna per square 
yard of increase. The Association was found to be eligible for a 
subsidy of Es. 43,494 only on the basis of the increase in productiono 
In 1938-39 the Association was given Ks. 1,86,260 representing 
grants and subsidies. Similar gTants and subsidies were given in 
subsequent j^ears also, 

310. Tbe raw material required is cotton. It is purchased 
locally and usually ginned and cleaned by the workers themselves 
with gins and bows. It is then made into slivers. Cotton slivers 
are also sold in the bazaar and by the depots of the All India Bpin- 
ners’ Association. It is then spun on a charka which costs about 
Es. 5 to Es, 15 according to the type of charka. The spun yarn is 
converted into cloth by the workers by giving it to weavers or is 
sold to the depots of the All India Spinners’ Association. There 
are no middlemen in the industry. Generally, marketing does not 
present a problem, as there is great demand for yarn and in most 
cases the All-India Spinners’ Association purchases the yarn. The 
industry is not organized in many places. Only in a few places, 
viz., Ghiftoor, Madanapalle, yizianagaram, Ilavur (Guntur), 
Kuvur Vinayashramam (Guntur) and Nandyal, co-operative 
societies have been organised. The societies have a membership 
of 1,260 and a share capital of Es. 7,750. Only two societies, viz., 
the yizianagrain Ivhadder Spinning and Weaving Co-operative 
Society and tlie Madanapalle Hand Spinners’ and Weavers’ 
Co-operative Society iiave been working satisfactorily; the other 
four are darmaj.it as the members and promoters have not con- 
tinned to take interest. The following are the economics of the 
industry for spinning yarn of 18 to 24 counts from 1 lb. of cotton. 

RS A. P. 

Cotton 1 lb. . . . > 0 8 0 

Carding ciiargos . • . . 0 2 6 


Total . . 0 10 6 


hVoin, 1 Jb. of cotton 20 ehijttains ” 
three days. 

Price of 1 chittam 

Price of 20 ehittams .... 

Cost of raw material . . . ^ 


of yuili are produced witl.iiJ 


3 2 0 
0 10 6 

0 13 ^2 
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Assuming that the worker himself does the carding and making 
of slivers and that he takes one day for each, the average dailv 
income coiaes to He. 0-7-11 or 8 annas. The economics of the 
industry depends to a large extent on the <jualitv of the yai-u spun, 
i.e., on the efficiency of the spinner to spin yarn of finer counts and 
of uniform texture. A worker with some experience in spinning 
can easily earn not less than about eight annas a day. 

flaiul spinning is easy to revive in rural areas. It requires little 
capital, training or technical skill and can, therefore, be undertaken 
even by tlie poorest. It can be taken up and left off at any stage, 
and in the All India Spinners’ Association there already exists an 
orgauization to guide it on proper lines and help in marketing. The 
members of the Vizianagaram Khadder Spinning and l^eaving 
Co-operative Society have been carrying on the indu.stry with no 
capital of their own. The industry requires little physical exertion. 
Even women and old people can contribute something to the, family 
income. There is a possibility of increasing the income by increas- 
ing the output by improved spinning machines. Compared with 
the economies of the mill-made yarn, the economics of this industry 
are certainly low\ It, however, provides a suitable subsidiary 
industry to the agriculturists and other rural people who have, little 
else io do. , 

The haadloom industry 

811. The handloom industry has always occupied a premier 
position among the rural industries in this Province. The number 
of looms in Madras is greater than in any other Province except 
Assam. The Pact Finding Committee (1941) estimated the number 
of looms in this Province at 340,450 of which 269,306 were active 
and the remaining idle. Their annual output was assessed at 
446,300,000 yards valued at Ps. 14,11,07,000. The Committee 
estimated the number of persons employed in the industry at 
486,829. On the assumption that about three persons are depend- 
ent on a weaver, which is a very moderate estimate, the popu- 
lation dependent on the industry about the beginning of this decade 
was 1,460,000. The industry is thus second in importance only to 
agriculture. It is primarily a wholetime industry but it offers sub- 
sidiary occupation to the family of the agriculturist to some extent. 
The handloorri weaver, except perhaps in the dim past, has always 
had to contend with difficulties. The actual weaver is under the 
control of a master-weaver who acts both as a trade middleman and 
financier. Like the agriculturist in relation to the village money- 
lender, the master-weaver has the weaver in his clutches by a 
system of advances that are constantly outstanding; but like the 
village money-lender he performs a useful function in organizing 
the financing of the industry and watching the trade in a manner 
that the individual weaver cannot do. The difficulty of the weaver 
is that he does not get his due share. The weavers in the villages 
generally belong to communities that have been carrying on the 
industry for generations,.and what with poverty, exploitation and 
COTtstant indoor work, they compare unfavourably with the average 
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ryots. Tlie liandloom industry 'itself lias, in 
tending to decline. The main cause -tliat started off the downward 
trend was the development' of machine woveii ' fabrics; in Eng^^^ 
and later in India itself.- The ■'pro-tectioii: extended; bo. the; mill; 
industry in 1922 in^ the form: of an import duty, on foreign yarn; 
mised the cost of production.of cloth- on haiidloomr - The suspension,,, 
and later, the abolition of the excise duty on cloth enabled mill 
cloth to compete , more effectively with liandloom fabrics. ; The 
(Bcoiiomic depression . accentuated .the clecline. . .There, - are also 
ceiinin inherent economics' in.;, the 'large scale production of the 
u.iills that cannot be overlooked. Gradually therefore more and 
more looms become idle.. In 1,920"~21 India imported 1,450' million 
yards of cloth, Indian Mills supplied 1,430 million yards and the 
handlooms 1,150 million yards. In 1930-31, the corresponding 
figures were 870 million yards; 2,460 million yards; and 1,360 
million yards. In 1939-40, they were 560 million yards, 3,790 
million yards, and 1,600 million yards. The share of the Indian 
mills has been steadily going up. From the beginning of the war, 
however, the handloom industry started looking up, partly due to 
the pre-occupation of the mills in India with war supplies. The 
policy of the Government of Madras in getting part of the standard 
cloth output from the handlooms also helped in this revivah Just 
at present a boom exists in the handloom industry. 

312. In discussing the future of the industry a practical question 
is, can the handlooms ever produce cloth as cheaply as the mills? 
The industry can flourish only to the extent of its utility. With 
the mills now turning liack to civilian production a crisis in the 
handloom industry is imminent. The development of power 
textiles is a definite modern trend and it is neither desirable nor 
possible to stop it in order to bolster up the handloom. industry. 
At the same time, the state cannot sit back and watch the livelihood 
of one and a half million people being slowly taken away from them. 
The problem becomes more a social than an economic one ; in other 
words, it is not the problem of handloom weaving that is importtini 
but the problem of the handloom weaver. 

A practically sweated industry like handloom weaving will no 
doubt cling to life with surprising tenacity. It is significant that 
when the figures of production of the last three decades in India 
are comparerl, there is an actual increase in handloom output by 
30 per cent. The mill industry has expanded more at the expense, 
of foreign imports than the handlooms. Another relevant cirenm- 
stance is the type of cloth in > which handlooms specialize. The 
mafority of the handlooms use yarn of less than 40 counts. 13 per 
cent of the looms use very high counts. The cheaper fabrics that 
a)’e used in the country-side and the best fabrics in which quality , 
individuality, fancy work and ^ design count more than price are 
thus lines in which the handlooms may well specialize in the future, 
rhis may perhaps lead to a gradual reduction in the volume laf their 
output but this should be counteracted by measures to absorb the 
surplus ^ in other occupaMpns ''principally in, the textile industry 
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itself. Tlie organization of 'the;^handloom industry slioukl uiso be 
improved. Starting from ; the mill .that ' supplies' /the ryarn, it/, is' 
first necessaiy to prevent intermediate costs between the mill and 
the weaver from being heavy'. xA.t.presentj the yarn trade has to 
pass through wholesalers and retailers and each agency adds a 
percentage. The Government either acting directly or through 
co-operative organizationSj must set up organizations that should, 
except for overheads, pass on the yarn to the weaver’ at ex-mill 
prices* The weavers themselves must be organized into co-opera- 
tive societies, attached to the yarn selling co-operative organizations 
on the one side, and the Provincial Handlooni Maiheting Bociety 
on the other. The weaver has to be relieved from two difficulties, 
an addition to his cost of material by the yarn dealer and 
subs tractions from his selling price of cloth by the master- 
weaver. Another line of approach to the problem is the organiza- 
tion of the weavers into small factory units as in Malabar, and the 
promulgation of legislation, to regulate these small units. At 
present there are weavers co-operative societies, but they have just 
touched the fringe of the problem. During the coming five years 
it is proposed to bring at least 50,000 looms under co-operative 
organizations. A number of dye-factories are also proposed to be 
erected to enable the handlooms to obtain their roquirements of 
dyed yarm 

Cotton Dyeing and Printing 

313. Dyeing and printing are ancient industries like cotton weav- 
ing and claim co-existence with it. Before the advent of synthetic 
dyes, they were to a large extent the hereditary occupation of 
certain classes but this exclusiveness no longer exists. Dyeing was 
then an art which required a thorough knowledge of the various 
vegetable dye stuffs and the proportions in whicli they had to be 
mixed to yield different shades. It has now become an industry 
that can be carried on without much special skill. Dyeing of cloth 
and yarn is carried on in the Circars, North Arcot, Salem and 
Chingleput districts. 

Block-printing on cloth is done in the Circars, and in the 
Madura district. The industry is chiefly in the hands of master- 
weavers and middlemen who employ labourers. They carry on the 
industry generally with their own funds and sell the finished 
goods. * In some centres, e.g., West Godavari and Kistna districts, 
the owners of dyeing and printing houses execute orders from the 
public and traders who supply the cloth or yarn. The Madras 
Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society, Limited, has 
four dye factories at Salem, Chirala (Guntur district), Madura and 
Eajahmundry so as to meet the requirements of coloured yarn of 
the primary "weavers’ co-operative societies. Some of the primary 
weavers’ societies are having their own dye houses. The Provincial 
Society has also a screen printing 'factory at Madras.^ The chief 
raw materials required are the -.dye -stuffs^ and chemicals.^ Very 
rarely are 'indigenous dyes used./Tn-^Masulipatam,;' the ancient art 
of /'‘‘Kalamkari printing w|tb; indigenous, dyes, is still carried on 
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by a few families. TMs ancient industry nearly died out but has 
been revived by the Provincial Society by placing large orders for 
ihis fine printed cloth and marketing it through its emporiums. 
Dye stuffs are imported from foreign countries like the United 
Elngdom and the United States of America. The Imperial 
Chemical Industries are the chief importers of dye stuffs in this 
Province. The workers obtain the dye stuffs from local merchants 
or agents of tlie Imperial Chemical Industries. Chemicals, except 
liydrosiilphite of soda, are also obtained from local merchants. 
They are generally supplied by the Mettur Chemicals. As regards 
hydrosulpLite of soda which is an essential chemical in dyeing, 
the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society, 
Limited, is the sole distributor for the Province. The distribution 
is made by the Provincial Society in the city and its sales emporiums 
in the mufassal under a system of permits issued to consumers 
bv the Provincial Society. No elaborate tools and appliances are 
required for the industry. Por dyeing, tubs for boiling and dyeing 
cloth are required. Por printing on cloth, wooden blocks with 
various floral and other designs are necessary and they are made 
locally to order. A tub costs about Ps. 50 and a wooden block 
from Bs. 2 to Es. 10 according to the design and workmanship. 
In the Circars the average daily wages of a worker range from 
Be. 1 to Bs. 1-12-0 while they range from Bs. 1-8-0 to Bs. 2-8-0 
in the Tamil districts. 

314. In most places the industry is well organized and does not 
generally suffer from serious handicaps except difficulties in 
securing sufficient quantities of dyes. With the advent of synthetic 
dyes, the industry is dependent on foreign dyes. The extent to 
which local natural dyes can be used as well as the prospects of 
starting a large scale dye industry in the country are matters that 
require examination. Nearly 55 per cent of the varn consumed by 
the handloom weavers is dyed yarn. The handloom weavers of this 
Province absorb about 25 per cent of the total quantity of dyes 
consumed by the handloom weavers in India. When with the 
outbreak of the War there was a general shortage of dye stuffs, 
and the imports of synthetic dyes became restricted, the Industries 
Department took up the question of reviving the use of natural 
dyes obtained from indigenous plants. Experiment's were con- 
ducted at the G-overnment Textile Institute, Madras, with natural 
djres of indigenous growth, and information about tbe method of 
extraction of coloui-ing matter from these natmal products and 
recipes for different shades were printed and. published. The 
Government also requested the Director of Agriculture to take steps 
to conduct propaganda in favour of cultivation of indigo and 
turmeric. The Vegetable Dyes Committee suggested (1) the pre- 
paration of standard extracts of a few carefully chosen dyes, (2) the 
preparation of dye extracts for colouring foods and allied articles 
and (3) synthetic work on the preparation of new dyes from one or 
two natural colouring rhaterials chosen . as raw materials. It is 
iindefstood . that the schemes of . research . op vegetable dyes ip 
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accordance with these lines are in progress under the auspices of 
the Government of India. 

Though printing by the textile mills has affected the hand 
printing industry, there is still scope for the development of hand 
block printing as in certain floral and other designs it can hold its 
own against the competition of mills. In recent vears, owing to 
changes in public taste and fashion, there is a growing demand 
for hand printed fabrics for use as saris, jackets, door and window 
curtains, table and bed spreads. The Screen Printing Factory of 
the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society, 
Limited, which has employed ].l printer's and 2 designers, has 
recently introduced multi-colour printing and the daily output is 
about 500 yards. Th.e designs are vej'v popular wijli the public. 

Hosiery 

315. Manufactui'e of hosiery can be a cottage or a large scale 
industry. In this Province it is both. There are fifteen organ i/ied 
hosiery factories coming under the Indian Factories Act. In 
addition there are a large number of small hosiery units employing 
less than twenty persons. The industry had to face keen com- 
petition from imports from Japan, but the war has given an 
impetus to the industry and its position is steadily improving. The 
knitting machine can be worked by power as well as by hand. It 
is a home industry suitable for women who can work the machine 
by hand in their spare hours. Bach family can own a small 
knitting machine which does not cost much and the art can be 
learnt easily with a little ti'aining. Bnittiug machines have to be 
imported from foreign countries, and though they are not 
immediately available they can be imported in the near future. 
Further the question of manufacturing them in India needs 
examination. This is an industry in -whose development women’s 
co-operatives can play a large part. Co-operative societies can 
introduce the industry among several families by advancing the 
necessary amounts for the purchase of knitting machines, supplying 
the necessary yarn for knitting and undertaking the marketing of 
the hosiery goods produced. The advances can be recovered from 
members in easy instalments from the sale proceeds of the knitted 
goods. In course of time the output of the members’ labour on the 
knitting machines can be capitalised and they will become the 
owners of the machines. 

Lace and Embroidery 

316. Lace and embroidery are miinor industries eajiable of being 
pursued by all classes of women, rich and poor. But they are 
confined to the several industrial schools for girls in the Province 
and to missionary institutions like the Mylapore Home Industries. 
A few women make them not for sale but for their own use. Ijacc 
making is carried on as a cottage industry in about 60 villages in 
Narasapnr and Palacole talnhs of the West Godavari district. About 
g,000 women and girls over 8 y^s belonging to all castes, but 
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(Irawii mostly from Gliristians, Pallis (fishermen caste) and Telegas, 
are employed in producing Irish crochet lace. The workers being 
poor carry on the industry only for wages. Middlemen in the 
trade purchase diamond thread, supply it to workers and take back 
the finished goods after paying wages. On an average a woman 
gets 6 annas a day and a girl 4 annas. The industry has received 
an impetus on account of the war. Women evacuees from Burma 
who had to earn their livelihood took to this industry in large 
numbers. A co-operative society mainly for these women was 
organized at Narasapur. Crochet lace produced in this district is 
net marketed for local consumption, but exported to foreign 
countries like South Africa, Canada and the United Eingdom. 
The industry suffers from two handicaps, viz., lack of adequate 
supply of diamond thread and of an established and steady market 
for the goods in foreign countries. In Madras (Triplicane), in 
pre-war days, about 300 persons used to be engaged in embroidery 
in silver lace on silk frocks and sarees. They used to work for 
private firms and drapery shops, for wages ranging from 8 to 12 
annas a day. But owing to the scarcity of lace and finer varieties 
of costumes on account of the war, they were engaged in preparing 
badges for war orders. The middlemen used to obtain the lace from 
Surat and supply it to the workers, taking back the finished goods. 
More than Es. 30,000 used to be paid as wages in a year to these 
workers. The finished goods found ready sales in Karachi and 
other places in Northern India. 

317. In Madras City, a woman instructor for embroidery ha.s 
been appointed out of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank’s 
grant for the development of women’s cottage industries and six 
women’s cottage industries co-operatives have been organized. 
The work undertaken by these societies is mainly needle work, 
tailoring and embroidery. As embroidered goods find sales only 
nmong the rich and upper irriddle classes, their market is limited 
and the possibilities of developing the industry on any large scale 
are also limited. But the industry provides a useful subsidiary 
occupation to women of all classes who have spare time. 

sole 

318. There are two kinds of silk in this Province — mulberry silk 
and eri silk. The silk worms producing silk cocoons of the former 
variety feed upon mulberry leaves and the eri silk worms feed 
upon castor leaves. The rearing of mulberry silk worms is called 
sericulture and the rearing of eri silk worms is feimed as ericulture. 
Both .sericulture and ericulture are cottage industries which afford 
employment to a large number of people. 

Sericulture 

319. Sericulture is peculiar , to the Salem and Coimbatore 
districts. While Kollegal; taluk is famous in the Coimbatore 
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district, the Hosur taluk of the Salem district coutaim a few 
villages where mulberry is grown on a small scale. In the Hosur 
taluk the industry is cariied on in about 80 villages in and around 
five centres, viz., Denkanikota, Berikai, Athimuguam, Hosur 
North and Hosur South. It is estimated that about 240 acres are 
under mulberry cultivation in this taluk. Kollegal is situated at 
an altitude of 2,000 to 2,500 feet above sea level and a very agree- 
able temperatui-e varying from 75 degrees to 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
with an average rainfall of 30 to 32 inches in a year, and possesses 
ideal conditions for growing mulberry. It is grown in this taluk as 
an unirrigated dry crop. Almost every village in the taluk with the 
exception of a few isolated hilly villages has taken to this industry. 
The extent of land under mulberry cultivation is about fifteen 
thousand acres. Silk worm rearing is the main subsidiary occupa- 
tion of the agricultural classes such as Sivabhaktas, Gangadhikars, 
Gowdas, Uppaligars and also scheduled castes who rear worms on a 
small scale. ^ The mulberry plantation, when once raised, lasts for a 
decade requiring only regular pruning. The first leaf picking is 
made generalljr four or five months after planting. Ordinarily six 
to eight leaf pickings are made in a year. The bulk of the seed 
cocoons used by the Kollegal rearers used to be obtained from (.he 
Mysore villages. In order to render Kollegal self-contained in this 
respect, an experimental farm has been opened at Thadaguni which 
is located in the heart of the Kollegal silk worm rearing villages. 
The Department of Industries and Commerce is paying increasing 
attention to sericulture. Four silk farms are now maintained by 
the department at Coonoor, Hosur, Palmanar and Thadaguni. In 
addition, the department has been assisting the priva.iie farm at 
Vedakangulam in the Tinnevelly district. Seed cocoons are raised 
in these farms for distribution to Kollegal rearers in the shape of 
disease-free layings. The number of rearings in a year varies from 
six to eight and the rearing is carried on as a part-time occupation 
of the farmer who devotes two or three hours a day when it is in 
progress. Since the worms are domesticated and kept inside the 
house, the farmer and members of his family find ample time to 
tend them even in the busiest agricultural seasons; but generally 
rearings are so timed that they do not ordinarily interfere with 
other agricultural work. One thousand seed cocoons give about 400 
female moths or 400 layings of eggs. These are ordinarily reared 
in a tray in the first week, in two trays in the second week, and in 
four trays in the third week and they occupy about 20 trays in the 
mature stage. The yield from them is about 5 maunds of cocoons. 

320. The first Tariff Board and the Industries Conference held 
at Simla in 1934 considered that the distribution of “ cellular ” seed 
was the first problem which had tp be solved, if sericulture was to 
be improved and developed, and as a result, the Government of 
India decided to distribute annually for five years among the seve- 
ral Provinces, grants amounting to one lakh of rupees. A sub- 
vention is being granted every year to Madras for the production 
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and diBiribiitioii of disease-free cellular seeds, for the conduct of 
research on the diseases of silk worms, and for the production, and 
distribution of disease-free cross-breed’ seeds in the Kollegal taliik« 
Out of the Government of India grant and Provincial Funds, 
fourteen moth testers are now employed by the Government in order 
to test, in the houses of the rearers, the seed cocoons produced by 
them and Bubsequently to supervise the reariogs. They also dis- 
tribute disease-free and cross-breed seeds to rearers. The Indus- 
tries ])apartment also purchase seed cocoons which are produced in 
Jocalities other than Kollegal and sell the disease-free layings to the 
rearers at a nominal price. There are also ten aided grainages 
stationed in the important rearing villages of Alahalli, Chennalinga- 
nahalli, Chilakunadi, Hondrabalu, Hasmalangi, Kannur, llama- 
karai, Kongralli, Singaneilur and TUagarapuram, who test the seed 
cocoons and distribute to disease-free cross-breed seeds. The five 
sericultural demonstrators of the Industries Department stationed 
at important distjict centres, viz., Berikai, Denkanikota and Hosur 
in the Salem district, Tenkasi in the Tinnevelly district and Eshira- 
sagaram in the Chittoor district have been carrjdng on intensive 
propaganda work. The total acreage under mulberry cultivation in 
all the district centres is about 500 and much useful work has been 
done especially at the Berikai centre. 

321. The economics of the sericulture industry as carried on in 


the Salem district is as follows: — 

Capital expenditure— 

1. Three acres of garden lands Es. 200 x 3 , . 600 0 0 

2. Appliances for roarifig — 

(i) Wooden stand for moiiuting trays . . 7 0 0 

(ii) Ten bamboo trays for rearing silk worms 7 8 0 

(iii) Knife for cutting mulberry leaves . . ISO 

(iv) Spring trays for cocoons . . . . . . 7 8 0 


Eecurring expenditure — 

1 . Cost of manuring land 

2. Cost of planting mulberry 

3. Cost of weeding 

4. Cost of (eggs) layings at Rs. 2 per 100 for 1,600 

layings . , /. . , , , . . . , 

Total , * 

Income — 

100 layings will produce about 20,000 cocoons. 

1,600 layings will produce about 3,20,0C0 cocoons. 

If sold for seed at Ra. 3 - 8-0 per 1,000 cocoons— Ra. 1,120. 

If sold for reeling at Re. 1-2-0 per 1,000 cocoons — Rs! 360. ' 

The Government are purchasing cocoons for seed purpose at 

iliSliiliilii# 


50 0 0 
25 0 0 

32 0 0 
132 0 0 
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p, V ?on 1 --.f cocoons are sold I'or seed is rougldv 

i\,s. 1,1^0 - lo-, i.e., Ks. 988. If sold for reeling (Ks. 360 — 1311) 
or hs. 22b. ilie bericulture branch of the Industries Department 
assisiiS the reai’ers in the following ways ; — 

(1) ^Vssessed and unassessed waste lands are given I'rt'e Jin* 
mnIbeiTy cultivation for a period of 3 years. . 

(2) Loans up to a maxinaum of Bs. 25 per acre are advanced 
lor cultivation expenses for 3 years at 6| per cent interest per 
annum. 

(3) Technical advice is given for rearing the first two sets of 
layings in the various centres. 

(4) The seed or the layings are tested and supplied to the 
ryots and the cocoons are bought by the Government for seed 
purposes. 


(5) The spring trays are lent to the ryots at 6 pies per tray. 

Silk rearers do not generally reel silk. A few reelers in each 
central village own a crude type of charka. The process of reeling 
silk with these charkas does not give the necessary twist and unifor- 
mity to the silk thread. The Industries Department has introduced 
certain improvements in the country charka and many country 
charka reelers have carried out the improvements to their primitive 
reeling machines by attaching buttons and pulleys and this has 
improved the quality of the silk to a considerable extent. In 1941- 
1942, the Government sanctioned a scheme for the free disti-ibutiou 
of Japanese model foot reeling machines, with re-reeling attach- 
ments, among the reelers; 62 machines were manufactured during 
that year and 34 machines were distributed by the Industries 
Department. 


Erieulture 


322. Erieulture is the culture of silk worms that feed on castor 
leaves. There are about 250,000 acres under castor cultivation in 
the Province and the cultivation is for castor seed only. The castor 
leaves now wasted, can be utilized to rear the eri worms and an 
important industry can be developed without detriment to the 
castor seed. The erieulture industry is the best subsidiary occupa- 
tion for castor growers. The eri worms are bred entirely in 
cottages. They are hardier than the mulberry worms. The appara- 
tus is inexpensive and the woi k involved is simple and can be 
carried on by women and children in their spare time in their own 
houses. The Industries Department has carried out demonstra- 
tions in erieulture at different centres in the Province. A number 
of persons have been trained in erieulture in the Government 
Textile Institute, Madras. The ericultuie industry in the Province 
has not made much progress, uiainly because of the absence of a 
ready market offering remunerative: prices for eri oocoon.s. The 
Coonoor Silk Parm of the Industries Department continues, how- 
ever, to grow castor and functions as a department centre for the 
production of eri eggs or seeds for pnrpo^s of distribution to all the 
centres in the Province. ■ : 
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323. The er'iculture industry is gi-ven much encouragement in 
the .Orissa Province. As ericulture affords a very profitable subsi- 
diary occupation to castor-growers and provides a profitable 
exploitation of the castor leaves which go to waste now, there is no 
reason why the industry cannot be revived, and a demand created 
for cloth woven out of eri silk. It is said that it is difficult to 
produce on the charka eri spun yarn of uniform quality and count 
and that eri cocoons can be supplied to waste silk plants for the 
mamifacture of spun silk, if the waste silk plants can be set up at 
a low price. There should be scope for the setting up of a waste silk 
plant not only with a view to retaining in the country and convert- 
ing into spun silk, the waste produced in Kollegal but also for 
utilizing the eri cocoons. Now that the war is over, it will not be 
difficult to obtain delivery of a plant from abroad. Co-operative 
societies can play a useful part in finding a market for eri silk cloth, 
if sufficient quantities can be produced. 

Woollen Industry 

324. The woollen industry in this Province may be divided into 
three sections : — 

(1) Pile carpet industry; 

(2) Drugget industry ; and 

(3) Cumbly weaving industry. 

These industries are carried on botli on a factory and on a 
cottage basis. The industries based on wool are generally localized 
in places where large flocks of sheep are maintained, and are carried 
on by Kurumbas who are professional shepherds. It is normally a 
subsidiary occupation. The Pile Carpet industry is pursued in and 
around Ellore in the West Godavari district, Masulipatam in the 
Kistna district and a few centres in the North Areot district. In 
North Arcot it is organized more or less on a factory basis being 
attached to tanneries or being owned by people already in the 
tannery trade. The carpets manufactured are mostly for export 
and the industry is well organized. In West Godavari and Kistna 
it is not quite so well organized and is carried on by middlemen 
merchants and master weavers who own from two to five looms 
each. It is estimated that there are about 1,000 persons, mostly 
Muslims, employed in the industry. The number of looms in West 
Godavari district is estimated to be about 400. About 100 are said 
to be working in Kistna district. The merchants who control the. 
industry obtain orders from outside and entrust the work to the 
master weavers. The rates at which the master weavers have to 
execute the orders are fixed and sometimes advances are also given 
for purchase of raw materials. The master weaver in turn employs 
a number of skilled workers who are paid about 3 rupees per square 
yard of 4| threads carpet. The wages differ according to threads 
per square inch. The drugget industry is concentrated in the 
Salem and North Areot distoicts, but principally in Salem in small 
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factories managed and controlled by manufacturers. Tire druggets 
are also generally exported. The raw material used is dead wool 
which is cleaned in a crude manner by a willow machine and after- 
wards hand-spun on charkas. The cumbly weaving industry is 
pursued by individuals in the Ceded Districts, West Godavari, 
Ivistna, Guntur and Salem districts. The wool is obtained from 
their own sheep or purchased from owners of sheep or sheared on 
contract by the weavers themselves. The industry does not require 
large capital and the weavers generally obtain the necessary funds 
from the local money-lenders. The men attend to carding, sizing, 
spinning and weaving and the women help in spinning and carding. 
Nearly one-half to two-thirds of the workers are unskilled. 

325. The cumbly weaving industry of the Ceded Districts is 
scattered over various villages in the districts of Anantapur, Bellary 
and Eurnool. The cumblies woven in the Anantapur villages are 
comparatively rough. The yarn is spim on a charka by the members 
of the weavers’ family. The industry is carried on on similar lines 
in the villages in Bellary district except that a very much finer 
quality of cumbly is woven, the spinning there being of a high 
standard. In Kurnool district, the practice is to stretch the cum- 
blies after weaving on a frame, pour boiling water over them and 
rub them in order to shrink the 'fibres and render them soft and 
‘ felted ’ like the European type of blanket. The conditions under 
which the work is carried on in the villages of the Ceded Districts 
are extremely primitive. The houses of the weavers are so small 
that they cannot accommodate the looms within their' houses. They 
are generally located outside the houses and in a few cases with a 
mat for shelter over them. The loom consists essentially of four 
pegs driven into the ground, a square beam, a small hole for the feet 
of the weaver, a rope and a bar of wood to which the wat'{) is 
attached for stretching. Warp for only one cumbly is prepared 
at a time. It is sized with tamarind juice. The separation of tlie 
threads in order to obtain the shred is done in a very primitive way 
similar to that adopted in the case of the vertical pile carpet loom. 
The shuttle is, in some cases, no more than a~piece of hollow bamboo 
with the wool weft stuffed inside ; in other cases it is merely a small 
stick with the wool wound around it. It is thrown or pushed from 
a piece of wood with a wedge shaped “ feather ” edge. 

326. In the Madura district about 600 persons are engaged in 
the industry. All of them are shepherds and rear sheep. The wool 
produced in the several centres is mostly purchased by middlemen on 
terms extremely disadvantageous to tlie shepherds and exported to 
Madras. The weavers use crude implements and the cumblies are 
of a coarse type and do not command good prices. They are sold by 
the producei's themselves in shandies or to the merchants. The 
merchants in charge of marketing gain about 4 annas on each 
cumbly. Evidently due to the low prices fetched for the finished 
goods, the shepherds are tempted to sell the wool, as such, instead 
of spinning and weaving it. Ijaok of technical advice, absence of 
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proper orgauizaliuii, lack of liiiaiice and marketing facilities are 
some of tlie handicaps from which the iiiddstry is suffering in the 
, district. 

In the Coimbatore district the industry is carried on in two 
villages , .(viz;., liamiampalayam. and Iiallangal iin Palladam taluk)' 
by over 500 persons as a cottage industry. The Kurumbas obtain 
wool from their own sheep or purchase it from neighbouriiig villages 
or from the Anamalais. When they obtain wool from neighbouring 
villages, they do not pay cash, but pay at the rate of 1 cumbiy for 
shearing 50 sheep three times a year. The cumblies are sold in 
neighbouring shandies where merchants purcdiase them and send 
them to Sulm, Coimbatore, Tiruppur and Pollachi. 

In Guntur^ the industry is pursued as a subsidiary occupation by 
Kurumbas during the off season, when they are not employed in 
agricultural operations. It is carried on exclusively in three villages. 
The weavers do not rear sheep. They obtain wool from the coastal 
villages of Bapatla taluk. The ciunblies being of a coarse variety, 
are sold within the district by the w^eavers themselves who hawk 
them in the villages. They are purcliased by the agriculturists and 
the labouring classes. An attempt was made in 1939 to start a 
co-operative society for the weavers at Karupapalem but owing to 
their apathy and want of a market for the cumblies the proposal was 
dropped. 

327. One l)rigiit feature in this industry is that the workers are 
not indebted to any large extent. This is mainly due to their 
frugal habits and the fact that they obtain the raw material from 
their flock or the amount required for the purchase of raw materia] 
is not large. They take small advances from the landlords under 
whom they are working. Sometimes they receive advances from 
the merchants for the purchase of wool and the advances aj’e 
adjusted from the sale proceeds of the finished products. In the 
Belugiippa and Tanakal village of the Ananfcapur district, however 
the weavers are reported to he indebted to the merchants wdio keep 
them under their grip by advancing small loans liberally and keep- 
ing a sort of running account with them. 

328, The wool j’equired for the industry is sheared once in 
summer and once in winter for about 4 or 6 years. Wool is also 
sheared once when the sheep is two months' old. The w’ool obtain- 
ed from rams and ewes less than one year old is said to be of a 
superior quality. The shearing is done by the w-eavers themselves 
and tlie instrinnents used are crude. Machine shearing is rare. 
The wool is sorted according to colours and length. The average 
yield of wool per sheep is about 2 lb. and in many eases even less. 

■ The yield is poor when compared with tlie yield of sheep in other 
countries. Australia 7|- lb., United Kingdom about 61 lb. and the 
United States about 7 lb. The quality of wool produced in this 
Province is said to be poor. The reason is that the shepherds regard 
the sheep more as intended for; ''supplying manure, mutton and 
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skins, the lueome i'rom these sources being high, iknother reason 
is that the sheep ure not jnoperly fed owing to the dearth of grazing 
htciiities. Kestrici ons have been imposed on tlie grazing of sheep 
111 rcsei'Ve forests and otlier Govcruiuent lauds. The main source 
of feeding is, therefore, the grass grown on hedges, and fallow 
fields. During the utoiisoou, they are fed on raw grass, and during 
the dry season they are sent to the jungle or allowed to graze on 
waste and fallow lands. In some cases the sheep-rearers who do 
not weave, sell the clippings to others. "Vi'eavers as well as middle- 
men purchase this right. The agents of mills at Bombay and 
Bangalore go into interior rdllages, ad\unce money to the local 
sheep-owners early in the season and take away a major portion of 
the wool. Very often owing to the tempting terms offered by the 
merchants and the low value fetched by the crude woven cumblies, 
the weaver finds it more profitable to sell the wool as such instead 
of w'eaving cumblies and selling them. The cumulative effect of 
all these factors is that, while in some places the weavers do not 
get sufficient quantity of raw wool for their requirements, in other 
places full use is not made of the available wool. In either case, 
the weavers are obliged to keep idle during certain parts of the 
year. In some centres, wool is imported from outside the district. 
The wool required by certain villages in the Kistua district is 
purchased from the Hyderabad State. In certain centres dead 
wool is also obtained from tanneries nearby and used for weaving. 
The mixture of dead wool with live wool for weaving often spoils 
the quality of the goods produced, as the dead wool is not properly 
cleaned before use. One of the primary needs of the industry is 
the supply of vrool in sufficient quantity and of better quality. For 
(his purpose the breed of the sheep should be improved. In India, 
Bikaner rams and sheep are said to be of high quality. Sheep- 
breeding societies where Bikaner sheep are reared should be started 
in this Piwince. The cost of wool is not uniform in all places. 
A pound of raw wool costs about 8 annas now on an average. 

329. The implement. s used at present are generally of a primi- 
tive type and need improvement. The use of the fly shuttle is very 
rare. The Industries Department has conducted tests on fly shuttle 
looms using machine spun yarn with a view to ascertaining whether 
the wool spun in Kudathini in Bellary district could be used as weft 
in fly shuttle looms. The experiment has shown that the strength 
of the wool is such that it may be used on the fly shuttle as easily as 
single cotton threads of 16s and 20s. The wool was first tried on 
the cotton handloom with a cotton warp and afterwards on a 
” jamakalam ” loom with .satisfactory results. If the jamakalam 
form of loom with healds, treadles and beating up comb is used, 
the output can, in all probability, be appreciably increased, whilst 
if the fly shuttle is also introduced for .sue with single yams, it will 
enable the output to be speeded up further. The cost of production 
also will be less. The output can be increased tether if sectional 
warping machines for preparing long warps could be set up. Apart 
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from fclie introduction of fly shuttles, a> good deal can be done to 
mcrease the weavers’ output, by the introduction of“ ti’eadles ” and 
" healds ” to obtain the shred and a slay to beat up the weft. Tire 
weavers are by nature conservative and are slow to take to improve- 
ments. The improved implements supphed to the weavers of Kauu- 
molu were not used by them to any large extent. Two fly shuttle 
looms and a warping and sizing machine were supplied to the two 
societies in the Bellary district. But the members did not take to 
weaving on this improved type of loom. The looms are now kept at 
Bellary and training is being given to young Kurumba lads instead 
of to elders who are conservative. In the West Godavari district, 
the womenfolk use a takli for spinning and not the spinning wheel. 
The reason is that wages ai’e paid in these parts according to weight 
and the spinning of fine yarn which involves extra labour will not 
fetch extra income.' 

330. The demand for woollen goods comes from widely different 
classes and it should be possible to afford employment in this indus- 
try practically all through the year. But in several places, the 
industry is carried on only during certain parts of the year. In 
Salem district the weavers work during 9 months of the year. They 
do not work during the rainy season. In Bellary district the work 
is carried on during the summer and the autumn only. In Kann- 
molu, the weavers weave during the months of June to December 
only. One reason is that the Kurnmbas engaged in the industry 
take to it only as a subsidiary occupation. The second reason is 
dearth of raw material. The absence of sheds to protect the workers 
from rain and cold is another reason for the industry not being 
carried on during the rainy and cold seasons. 

331. The economics of the indu.stry are given l)elow : — 

I. Gumblies 

(i) An ordinary oumbly 7 cubits, 1 span by 5 spans (i.e., ITS" 

X 3' 9") weighing about f to 1 viss with gunji (Guntur) — 
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Present 'price .. '•■•g 

: : <;:.g':,gf.;: 


0 

Margin of profit . , . ; 


m 

m 


A family consisting of a husband, wife and child can make 
one ordinary curably a day. 

(ii) Kumool district — 

The cost of production of a labourer’s cumbly inoludiag wages 
is about Rs. 6-2-4). It is sold to the ultimate consumer at 
Rs. 7-8-0, rile ini^lemen getting a profit of Rs. 1-8-0 per 
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(ill) Kistna district— ■ 



Bor a caipet of 6' x 3 — 

,ES. A. 

F. ■ 

Woollen yarn ( 12 lb, ' including grey ' yarn) 

.. 4 0 

■■ 0. 

Dyeing charges ■ .. ■ .. 

ti g 

0 

Cotton yam 6s ■: ■ 


0 

Weaving charges 

.. I.I4: 

0 

Cost price . . . . . . . . 

7 12 

0 

Sale price . • ..... . „ . . 

8.0. 

0 

Margin of profit 

/O' 4 

, .0 

(iv) Anantapur— 



Cost of wool ■ 

".3 ".6' 

0 

Carding ■ 

.0 2 

0 

Tamarind seeds . . . • 

o,.i.. 

'.,'0 


3 9 



The remaimng work of warping, siisiug, weaving and finishing 
is done by the weavers. The price at which the cumbly is sold to 
middlemen ranges from Es. 5 to Es. 6-12-0. The price that the 
ultimate consumer (a labourer in the tea or coffee estates) pays 
after the cumbly passes through the hands of the supplier in the 
estate will be about Es. 6-8-0 to Es. 7-8-0. 

(v) West Godavari— as. a. f. 

Spun wool 3 ib. at 8 annas a Ib 18 0 

Wages (weaving) .. .. 0 10 0 

■ ■ , V . 2',; 2" 0: 


Sold to the middlemen at Es. 2-2-0 to Es. 2-4-0. 

He sells it to others at Es. 2-8-0 to Es. 3. 

It reaches the consumer at a cost of Es. 2-12-0 to Es. 3-4-0. 

About As. 8 to As. 12 will be received by men weaving and 
As. 6 to As. 8 by women spinning. The daily income of a worker 
in. the industrv varies in different plac^es. It ranges from, As. 8 
to Bs. 1-4-0. 

II. Pile carpets 

(jost of one square yard of the threads of local variety in 
Ellore Pile Carpet Weavers' Co-operative Society- 

Pre-war. present* 


BS. A. F. BS. A. F. 
Cost of woollen yam 5 ib. . . • . 2 5 6 6 10 0 

Cost of cotton 10 ounce 042 078 

Cost of jute 03 1 0106 

Weaving charges * . .... 1 6 0 4 0 0 

Overhead charges . . 306 

• Margin for society 0 5 3 1 12 0 
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By using tannery wool tile cost of production is reduced to about 
lis. 9-9--0 per square yard. The master weaver sells the carpets 
at Es. 10 per square yard to merchants who in turn sell them at 
Ks. 15 to Es. 16 per square yard. The daily income of a weaver 
working for wages is Es. 1-4-0 to Es. T-8-0. 

Fibres 

aS-i. The fibre iudustiy is one of the important cottage industries 
in the Province providing the rural population with a subsidiary 
as well as a whole-time occupation. ;Various products are manu- 
factured out of coconut, hemp, palmyra and aloe fibres. The 
articles usually manufactured from coconut fibre are coir yarn 
ropes for home and farm use such as ropes for drawing water, 
halters, fot cattle, for fencing and for holding together thatched 
sheds; ropes for “ Kapilais ”, for. corking the bottom of boats; 
rope mats; matting brushes and brush mats. The articles made 
of hemp fibre are coarse; they are used for canvas chairs, for spread- 
ing on the floor, for gunnies and as ropes. Palmyra fibre is 
generally exported to foreign countries where it .is used for making 
brushes. Aloe fibre is largely used in korai mat weaving as warp. 

Coir or eoeonut fibre 

333, The coh industry is one of the principal cottage industries 
of South India and has been in existence from the fifteenth century. 
In India, the coir industry on a commercial scale exists only on 
the West Coast and it is best developed in Travaneore. The dis- 
trict of Malabar, the main centre of coir production in this Province, 
is next in importance. Certain pioneer European enterprises made 
the West Coas.t their chief seat of tliis industry and over a quarter 
of a century it w'as practically a monopoly in their hands. Due to - 
their efforts and the availability of uatoal facilities such as plenty 
of raw materials, retting facilities and cheap water transport and 
labour, the West Coast has become more or less the home of this 
industry. Other parts of the Province have made little progress 
though coconut grows abundantly in several places, in the districts 
of East Godavari, Tanjore, Salem, North Ai-cot, Vizagapatam and 
Coimbatore. In these areas some sort of rope or cordage is made 
to meet the local demand for ropes for domestic and agricultural 
purposes. The chief reasons for the non-development of the 
industry' in these areas are (1) ignorance as to the uses of the husks, 
(2) absence of natural facilities for retting and (3) the laborious 
processes involved in spinning. The raw material available in the 
Province is sufficient to produce 180,000 tons of coir per annum 
but only about 25,000 tons are produced and about fourteen per 
cent of the material alone is utilized. More than a lakh and a 
half of people are engaged in the industry and of these about ninety 
per cent are women who work in-doors by preparing the fibre for 
coir production. In most area® only the unemployed take up this 
work. The industry as it is organized at present in this Province. 
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is quite uaremuuerative as the workers w'ho work very iiard get, 
on a rough estimate, about 25 per cent of the consumer price ami 
the rest goes to fill the pockets of about half a dozen iuiermediaries 
who operate between the producers and consumers. The labour 
charges for pitting and earthing 1,000 husks amount to 8 annas. 
The net earning of a woman working about eight hours a day for 
converting husk into yarn ranges from half to one anna and a 
woman spinner earns only one to two annas a day. A man engaged 
in rope making gets four annas a day and a woman or a boy oidy 
two annas. 

334. The popularity of coir fibre as a rope making material is 
due to the fact that it is slightly liquefied, is elastic and withstands 
the action of water exceedingly well. It is supposed to wear better 
in sea water than iron chains which get oxidised when immersed 
by the action of sea water. Coir cables are therefore of great value 
in ships. Coir is used as packing material and the yam and rope 
made of coir are used in bundling, netting, erection of temporary 
sheds, roofings and pandals, drying of tobacco, sugarcane propping, 
scaffolding, drawing water from wells, mhoting and for service in 
carts and boats. It is how'ever not useful as a textile material on 
ii<!count of its coarseness, harshness, brittleness and colour. 

836. The raw material required for the industry is obtained from 
the green husks of the coconut which is not fully ripe. In coir 
centres, coconuts are gathered when they are 10 to 11 months old 
and jnst before they are fully ripe. The husk is peeled off by 
striking the nut agamst a pointed end of a steel or wooden spike 
firmly planted in the ground. Coir is obtained from these husks 
after treating them. Eetting is an important process connected 
with the industry and on this depends the quality of the coir 
extracted. In the West Coast husks are soaked in pits dug out on 
the borders of back-waters or in the gardens where they get water 
on the surface and the material is kept under water for eight to ten 
months covered with leaf fronds and mats with heavy stones placed 
on the mass to keep it below the surface. Properly retted fibre will 
be golden yellow in colour. .Betting is also done in fresh water in 
other parts of the Province. In East G-odavari, Tanjore, parts of 
Ramnad and Salem the dry husks are soaked only for a few 
hours in fresh water. In some other places the husks, are 
boiled and this is said to be more effective than a few hours 
soaking. After retting is completed, the husk are rinsed in 
fresh water to free them from dirt and mud and when, dry, are 
beaten on a block of wood with a mallet to separate the loosened 
pith from the fibre. Betted husks should not be exposed too 
long in the sun as otherwise they will get dried up and the 
colour gets darkened. In some centres fibre is extracted from 
unsoaked green husks also. Eibre is cleaned in some places by 
spilling over it water mixed with tamarind 'flower powder and 
beating it with a stick, so as to, make it white. After e:?tractioii 
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the fibre is sized in a small winnowing machine in ^Anjengo but 
this is done mostly by hand in Malabar and South Kanara. The 
use of this machine straightens the fibre and makes it soft. Twist- 
ing of yarn is mostly done with hand as cottage industry by 
women. To a small extent the fibre is also twisted with the aid 
of a spindle or charka. In this Province the use of the machine 
for spinning is confined to a few factories in Malabar. Almost all 
the coir goods exported from Malabar are of handspun yarn. Eope 
making is mainly carried on in the Cochin State and in Malabar 
il. is done only on a small scale. This industry is carried on in the 
listricts of South Kanara, East Godavari, Eamnad, Cbittoor and 
Salem to some extent. Mats and mattings have been developed 
to a large extent in the Travaneore State. 

336. In Malabar, the industry is mainly in the hands of capita- 
lists and the workers are wage earners. In South Kanara, all 
the members of a family except the chief man usually work on the 
industry. The raw material is available in the gardens of the 
workers. Sometimes the workers take small cash advances from 
local middlemen for the purchase of raw material on condition that 
the finished product will be sold to them. A part of the finished 
product is sold to local consumers and the balance is sold to local 
merchants who in turn sell them to bigger merchants. In Eamnad 
district the workers carry on the industry with their own funds 
and the coir goods are sold generally within the district. In 
Tinnevelly, the workers usually work as coolies under middlemen 
who send the coir goods for sale to Trichinopoly, Bombay, Karachi 
and Mysore State. In Vizagapatam district, the workCTS do not 
generally borrow funds for the industry but occasionally borrow 
from the middlemen with the stipulation to repay the advance in 
kind. The bulk of the goods is exported outside the district to 
Calcutta, Orissa Province and the Central Provinces. Calcutta is 
usually the largest buyer of coir rope. In Tanjore, Trichinopoly. 
East Godavari, Chingleput, Salem and North Areot districts, the 
workers carry on the industry with their own funds and the output, 
being comparatively low, is consumed locally. 

337. The economics of the industry vary from place to place on 
account of varying prices of the husks in different places. The 
following are the economics of the industry as carried on in the 
Tinnevelly district. (Unit, one bundle containing 06 hanks of coir 

ynm of 15 scores) : — 
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One biiiidle of jam of 15.scoim 87i 


A. 


soak^ husks at Rs. 34' per 1,000 . . 

'*;> 

0 

,.0 

Charges, for removing the soaked .husks from pits 'at 




.. ' 

: 

:2-'' 

0 

Cost of transport from pits-, to the places of the 




workers at Rs. 1-4-0 per 1,000 . . ■ , . ■ . , 

0 

2' 

0 

.Beating charges for 87i soaked husks at 'Rs. 'S 




per 1,000 ' , . , • ; . . . . ... \ 



,'■0'.' 

Winnowing charges at Rs. 3-8-0 per 1,000 . . 

0- 


0 

Spinning ' . • . , ' * . . . * , 

0 

14 

0 

Cost price of coir yarn of 15 scores . . 

4 

14 

0 

Wholesale price to middlemen . . . . . . 

5 

0 

0 

Retail price to consumers .. . . 

t> 

0 

0 


The average daily income of a worker in the industry is about 
a annas for children who assist the weavers and spinners, Ee. 0-10-0 
to Be. 0-14-0 for men and women spinners and Es. 2-8-0 to Es. 8 
for men engaged in weaving. 

Before the war, Malabar, Cochin and Travancore exported coir 
manufactui-ed articles to almost all the countries of the world and 
unmanufactured coir to many of them. Germany was the largest 
importer of manufactm’ed yam. United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Prance, United States of America, Burma and Italy also 
took considerable quantities of yarn. After the commencement of 
the war', the United Kingdom was the largest importer. I'he 
trade however dwindled due to want of export facilities. Now that 
the war has ended, the foreign exports will once again commence 
and increase in proportion to the shipping space which will be 
made available. 

338. The total extent under coconut cultivation in the 
Province is a little over 600,000 acres which repi-esents 89 per cent 
of the area under such cultivation in India. The output of nuts in 
this Province is about 1,800 millions per annum and on the basis 
of 10,000 husks for a ton of coir, 180,000 tons of coir can be pro- 
duced if the entire raw material is utilized. As it is, the present 
production is only 25,000 tons which means only 14 per cent of the 
husks go into the production of coir. In the Malabar district only 
20 per cent of the husks is utilized for the industry. Though 
facilities for retting and spinning, cheap labom and water trans- 
port are available in abundance in that district, the industry h.as not 
made much headway. The defects noticed in the present state of 
the industry are many and varied. Most of the raw material avail- 
able in the Province does not go into production for want of the 
necessary knowledge and facilities. In the matter of manufacture 
and marketing of coir fibre and its products, much propaganda and 
scientific research are required. The methods now adopted are 
crude and even the improvements already made in Travancore are 
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uot, copied iix Malabar. The following are the methods \7hicb 
Khonld he adopted to improve the industry 

(1) At present people who deal in coconuts pluck them only 
when they are fully ripe and dehusk them after a long intervaL 
They should be made to realise, by propaganda, how they can aid 
the industry and supplement their incomes at the same time by 
plucking the nuts before they 'become fully ripe, dehusking them 
immediately and either retting the husks or disposing of them to 
the people engaged in the business of retting. 

(2) Necessary attention is not paid at present in the matter of 
making pits (for retting the husk). In some places in the West 
Coast where natural facilities exist, pits are not dug sufficiently 
deep and fm'ther they are not dug iir the immediate foreshore of 
rivers. For want of sufficient depth in the pits the layer of mud 
on the husk is washed away by the tide in a month or two after 
pitting, exposing it to the sun. If the pits are not dug in the imme- 
diate foreshore, the tidal waves do. not reach the pits, which is 
necessary to remove the products of fermentation and this spoils 
the colour of the fibre. The pits should therefore be sufficiently 
deep and dug on the immediate foreshore of rivers. 

(8) The beating of the husk to extract fibre requires improve- 
ment. A good deal of fibre is at present allowed to go to waste. 

(4) The fibre is not seasoned at present. It should be 
thrashed well and dried. Skilful carding should be adopted by 
introducing the willow machine which is now in extensive use in 
Travancore. Training of workers in working the machine is not 
difficult and with proper training they can acquire the skill within 
six months. 

(5) At present spinning is done mostly by hand. The spin- 
ning wheel should he introduced. Though it is true that we now 
get very superior yarn by hand spinning, the employment of manual 
labour in all the stages results in high cost of production and conse- 
quent failure to command speedy and profitable sale. Travancore 
has grown wheel-minded and Cochin is speedily taking to it. 
There is no reason why Malabar should not follow suit. Wheels 
increase production and improve the quality of the yarn. Further, 
wheels afford division of labour and create specialized labourers 
with the result that the entire industry can be raised to the status 
of one giving full time employment in its different branches to a 
large number of people, instead of continuing as a sub.sidiary 
industry attended to during leisure hours. 

(6) The manufacture of rugs, mats and mattings in the Pro- 
vince is negligible. Travancore has advanced considerably in this 
field. With the introduction of spinning wheels and with the better 
methods of retting, a good quantity of superior variety of yarn can 
be made available for the manufacture of rugs, mats and imattings 
In Malabar also. 

(7) There should be conlinuoua scientific research into the 
variops processes connected with the industry ip order to find out 
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labour suA'iiig devices and niaeliiiierj. Tjaboratory ti'ials have indi- 
cated that the i>eriod required for" retting could" be shorlened by 
soaking the husk until the bacterial growth is established and then 
lifting the husks and after crushing between heavy rollers returning 
it without delay to the soaking pits,. 'In this way' good quality fibre 
can be obtained in' less time. This process has not however been 
popularized. ' 

(8) In the rnaiter of marketing the products, the present 
methods requii*e considerable improvement. There are about hall* 
a dozen intermediaries between the producers and the consumers, 
with the result that the intermediaries pocket 75 per cent of the 
consumer’s pirice paying only about 25 per cent to the j>rodueer. 
Very often the village sliopman who takes the coir-yarn in exchange 
for his condiments pays 15 to 20 per cent less Ilian the merchant. 
Most of the workers are illiterate and poor. Organization of 
co-operative societies for the workers and for purchasing the yarn 
from the workers at important centres will go a long way in enabling 
the producers to get a fair .share of the selling price. 

(9) In the sale of coir yarn the greatest defect noticed is the 
absence of standard specifications though the trade recognizes in 
a way certain varieties named after the localities of their production. 
Beypore, Quilandy and Kadulundy are some of the commonly recog- 
nized varieties subdivided further into grades. These grades how- 
ever are neither uniform nor does the producer know anytliing about 
them. The European firms in w^hoso hands the trade is concen- 
i rated get their supplies through the Indian merchants sort them 
according to colour and quality and fix the prices. They grade the 
yarn. The matting industry in Travancore lias a system of stan- 
dardizing yarn by score numbers but this is also defective as it 
gives room for roanipnlation. 

339. In connexion with the training of coir workers, a 
demonstration class was started in July 1937 in the Kerala Soap 
Institute, Calicut, with ten stipendiary students most of whom 
were deputed by the local coir working establishmentB. The 
training was so successful that in the All-India Khadi and 
Swadeshi Exhibition held at Calicut the students secured certificates 
of proficiency and a gold medal for the excellence of coir carpets 
f)roduced by them. The demonstration class was re-opened at 
Beypore in May 1938 with 12 students for training in the various 
processes of manufacture of coir. Most of the students became 
capable of spinning yarn comparable in quality to that of reputed 
brands produced by experienced workers of Anjengo and Travan- 
core. Training in weaving and in the manufacture of ropes, 
brushes and brooms was, introduced. A Co-operative Inspector 
underwent training in this school to acquaint himself with the 
technique of the industry and he also*’ visited coir working centres 
in Cochin and Travancore to study the methods adopted there. 
Subsequently he was instrumental in starting a co-operative sodely 
in Pavarathi, a large coconut producing eentret' '’The training of 
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.students! is still being continued in the scbool at Beypore and 
teachers are also given training in the industry so that they may 
teach their pupils. The syllabus in this school has recently been 
revised providing for a two years’ course in spinning and weaving 
coir. The number of students to be admitted for the first year 
course has been increased to 40 and that for the second year to 20. 

The use of the willowing machines and spinning wheels and 
charka spinning have been demonstrated in various centres and the 
machines, wheels and charkas modelled on those in use in Travan- 
core have been supplied to various co-operative societies organized 
in the Malabar and Bamnad districts. The Beypore school is also 
equipped with them. Bive centres for training of the Burma and 
Malaya evacuees have already been opened and are working at 
Oannanore, Quilandy, Tellichen'y, Badagara and Ponnani in the 
West Coast and they have been supplied with necessary machinery. 
Co-operative societies for coir workers have also been started at 
various places. Demonstrations of coir production and manufacture 
<)f articles from coir have been made at various centres in the West 
Coast, Bamnad, Madura and Tanjore districts for the benefit of 
the workers interested in the industry. Now that the war has 
ended, demonstrations in places in the Ohingleput and North Ai’cot 
districts which have been held over will be conducted, to enable 
the people to understand the technique and take to the industry. 

The Government have also sanctioned the starting of three coir 
factories, one in each of the Malabar, South Kanara and East 
Godavari districts for the production of coir stores. The factories 
will arrange to obtain coir yarn from village yarn units to be 
organized for the production of charka yarn as in Travancore. 

Palmyra fibre 

340. Next in importance to the coconut fibre industry comes 
the palmyra fibre industry. It is carried on in the Tinnevelly, 
’^^izagapatara and West Godavari districts. These districts have 
developed an extensive trade in the extraction of fibre and its 
export to foreign countries. In the East Godavari district, it is 
pursued on a small scale in the Cocanada and Peddapnram taluks. 
In the Tinnevelly district, people belonging to the Nadar 
Community are engaged in the industry. In the Vizagapatam 
district, Yetbas and Malas and in the West Godavari district, 
Malas, Madigas. Yedicas. fishermen and Kapus are carrying on 
the industry. The industry requires practically no capital, as the 
sheaths or stems of palmyra leaves are available free or for a 
nominal price. It is carried on chiefly as a subsidiary occupation 
all through the year and on a lai^e scale after the harvest in the 
fields. The fibre is extracted from the sheaths by beating if out 
with a stone or wooden hammer. The workers confine them- 
selves in most of the tillages to the conversion of the sheaths into 
fibre. They do not attempt to make any product out of the fibre. 
They take the raw fibre tb the shandies or the village merchant 
goes round au4 collects the fibre aceufnulated by several workers. 
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Tbe village merchant sells it to the wholesale dealer who in turn 
sells it to the agents of expoi'ting fii-ms. The further process ol 
cleaning, drying, combing, assorting and dyeing is done on a 
cottage industry basis in towns like Cocanada, Yellamanchili and 
Anakapalle. In some places like Cocanada, the fibre is combed 
on nails with sharp pointed ends fixed in 2 or S rows to a wooden 
plank. Sometimes, the fibre is combed and then dyed black. 
The dyed fibre is assorted and bundled and made ready for export. 
The bulk of the product is exported to foreign countries. Tuti“ 
corin and Cocanada are the chief ports of export of the fibre. 

341. Most of the persons engaged in the industry are unskilled 
labourers. They are not usually indebted to the merchants or 
middlemen. A person engaged in the industry earns about 6 annas 
a day on an average. The chief handicaps of the industry are the 
following : (i) efforts are not taken to convert the raw fibre into 
finished products and to earn higher incomes thereby ; but is practi- 
cally sold in a raw condition for being exported to foreign countries; 
(ii) there are a number of middlemen thriving at the expense of 
the villager, appropriating a large share of the price paid for the 
fibre by the exporting firms ; and (iii) the workers, by selling the 
fibre without proper cleaning, combing and dyeing, get low prices. 
It is only in Tuticorin that a small portion of the fibre is converted 
into finished products like brushes, doormats and brooms. An 
attempt was made by the Anjuman Industrial School, Madras, to 
manufacture brooms and brushes and it is understood that difficulty 
was felt by this institution in finding a sale for them. The South 
Indian and Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailways generally 
use such brushes for cleaning railway carriages. Many of the bus 
owners also use brushes for cleaning the floors of the buses. Com- 
mercial firms and banks also use brooms and brushes made out of 
palmyra fibre. Several of the households in Madras City and 
other important towns will buy fibre brooms and brushes if there 
is sufficient advertisement and propaganda. Co-operative Societies 
can be formed for the workers in places where they are concen- 
trated and can undertake the cleaning, combing and dyeing of the 
fibre. Government assistance by providing capital and technical 
assistance will be necessary for these societies till they are able to 
Riippoi’t themselves. 

Hand-made paper 

342. Paper making as a cottage industry flourished in India 
for centuries from the time of the Mughal Emperors up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It was introduced in India, by 
the Mughal travellers who had learnt it from the Chinese. After 
the advent of machines for the manufacture of paper, the production 
of hand-made paper gradually declined. In this Province Nyama- 
dala, a village 10 miles from Dharmavaram in the Anantapur dis- 
trict. was once a seat of manufacture of rough paper. The ludustry 
was in a flourishing condition before the advent of fine paper from 
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Bombay. It declined gradually and disappeared altogetlier about 
35 years ago. In June 1938, ten candidates were deputed for 
training in tbe short comse of instruction in paper manufacture 
provided by the All-India Village Industries Associaiioji al 
Wardha. After the return of the students from Wardha in 
December 1938, the Government sanctioned the opening of two 
training centres in paper making, one each for the Tamil and 
Telngii areas, the classes being attached to two recognized 
industrial schools, viz., the Haiijan Industrial School, Eodam- 
bakkam near Madras and the Bharadwaj Ashramam, Pedda- 
kadubnr, Bellary district. These centres were given a special 
grant by the Government to meet the expenditure involved and 
the classes were placed in charge of the men trained at ■Wardha. 
Two other industrial schools, one at Eaiahmundry, and the 
other in Malabar started, on their own initiative, by employing the 
men trained at Wardha. In 1939-40 though the special grant was 
withdrawn, the classes continued in the schools under the ordinary 
provisions of the Code of Regulations for Industrial Schools., In 
1940-41 there were paper making classes in six recognized schools. 
During this year the Government sanctioned a grant of Es. 30 cuch, 
to four ex-students of the Harijan Industrial School, Eodambakkam 
and the Bhadrawaj Ashramam, Peddakadubur, for starting the 
industry at (1) the Aziznagar Settlement, Oomangalam, South 
Arcot district, (2) Adoni, Bellary district, (8) Kristipadu, Ananta- 
pur district and (4) Eajaji Rural Reconstruction centre, 'Vengapalle, 
Ohittoor district. The Government directed that certain of the 
Government offices in these four districts should conserve their 
stock of waste paper for the use of the students in the manufacture 
of hand-made paper. The Government also sanctioned a scheme 
for the development of the hand-made paper industry, which pro- 
. vided for the constitution of two parties to demonstrate the manu- 
facture of hand-made paper in several centres of the Province and 
the appointment of a supervising demonstrator with head<iuat'terb- 
at the Leather Trades Institute, Madras, to examine the different 
raw materials which could be used for paper making with reference 
to the cost of such materials, the ease with which the pulp could 
be prepared and the kind of paper for which the raw material could 
Best he used. In the course of his tours, the supervising demon - 
.strator was to indicate to the demonstration parties the raw 
materials which had been found suitable and demonstrate any 
special treatment required. The Government have also .set up 
,hree hand-made paper production units at Bezwada, Gazulapalle 
in the Kurnool district and Bugga in Cuddapah district. In addi- 
tion to these three units the industry is carried on at present by 
ihe Vizianagram, Chioacole, Eandigama, Chennaraopalem, Cud- 
dapah and Guntur hand-made paper making co-operative societies, 
the Srivilh>attur Cottage Industries Co-operative Society, the 
Walajahbad Hindu Religious Cottage Industries Co-operative 
Society, the National College, Masulipatam and the Grandhalaya 
Rezwoda, ‘ ^ ■ . . - . . 
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Raw materials 

343. Cellulose is the mala raw material for paper maaufaoture. 
It is found in trees, plants, creepers, grasses and roots and such of 
these as have plenty of cellulose are best suited for paper .'jiakiug. 
Faddy straw, botha grass, jumbee grass, manjum grass, korai, 
sunnhemp and bamboo are a few of them. Waste paper, rags, old 
jute bags, cuttings from tailors and mills, can also be used for 
paper making. In fact paper can be made out of any vegetable 
fibre matter. The other raw materials required are caustic soda 
or slaked lime, bleaching powder, dyes, fuel, sizing materials 
(starch, rosin, china clay, glue and soap) and pure water. The 
appliances used generally are vats, tubs, a drum, a denki, mould 
with wire gauze, a table, two wooden planks, a hai-d press, polishing 
stones and woods and an iron sieve. In larger paper units, a 
cutting machine, a mortar, a pulp beater, a water squeezing 
machine, a hard press and a glazing machine are used. The prelimi- 
nary process consists in gathering waste paper, old and worn out 
ropes and rags, mixing the materials with caustic soda or slaked lime 
in proper proportion and allowing the mixture to soak in water in a 
vut for about two days. If the raw materials are vegetable matter, 
the mixture is well boiled and then left for two days to soak in water. 
Then the mixture is converted into pulp and the pulp bleached 
with bleaching powder. The bleached pulp is washed with pure 
water so as to remove all dh't and the smell of the bleaching powder. 
If coloured paper is required the required dye is added to the pulp 
in proper proportion. The pulp is then removed to another vat, 
water is added and the mixture filtered in the vat itself with a 
line sieve so as to remove all materials which have not been well 
pounded. When this has been done, the pulp is ready for produ- 
cing paper. With a wooden frame having a wire gauze mesh the 
pulp solution in the vat is taken over and moved by hand move- 
ment so as to leave the thick sediment evenly over the frame. The 
sediment is the wet paper and it is transferred to a squeezing 
machine to squeeze water from- it. Each paper is then put uj) 
against a wall and is allowed to dry for two days. On the third day 
either glue, rosin or hot rice paste is smeared over both sides of the 
paper. After a little drying the sheets of paper are pressed in a 
press so as to remove all shrinkages. Then they are glazed by 
hand with a smooth leg of wood or stone or couch or in a glazing 
machine. The edges of the paper are trimmed and the paper is 
cut to the required size. The economics of the industry, as carried 
on by the Nandigama Hand-made Paper Making Co-operative 
Society in the Kisfna district, where production js large, is as 
follows": — 

For producing two reams of paper per day — 

RS. 

Cost of raw materials and chemicals . . , . , . 5 

Labour charge (16 labourers at 10 annas each) . . 10 
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KS. 

ISelling price of two reams of paper at 8 annas per quire. 

20 

(xims profit per day > . 

Gross profit .for one month 

5 days allowed as holidays) 

, • « e 9 ■ • ' 9 9 » 9 ■ ■ 

(25 working days excluding 

• S 

126 

Profit and loss accomt 


' i^OSS-. 

■ KSi- , Profit." 

Bs. 

Fay of teuhiiician •• 

40 ' Gross profit; • « ' • « 

125 

Clerk .V .. .. 

25 . 


Rent for office , . . . 

5 


Depreciation on building and 
machinery^ costing .Es. 6,200 
at 8 per cent per annum 

42 


Not profit . . 

112 

13 



125 

125 


844. lu view of the various items of work involved iii the process 
of manufacture of hand-made paper, it may not be possible for 
a single man to produce hand-made paper as a means of taming 
his livelihood. But as a domestic subsidiary occupation for villagers 
and agriculturists all the members of a house contributing to the 
labour in one way or another, it would seem to have considerable 
value especially as a wide range of raw materials is available in 
the Province. 

Go-operative societies for hand-made paper making are of recent 
growth. There are at present six such societies in the Province, 
two at Vizianagram and Chicacole in the Vizagapatam district, 
two in the Kistna district and one each in the Cuddapah and Guntur 
districts. The societies are still in their initial stages. As the 
paper produced by this industry has to face the competition of 
raaclpue-made paper, it is necessary that the quality of the paper 
should be high and the cost of production should be as low as 
possible. Co-operative societies for the development of the industry 
can be organized in more centres and worked satisfactorily, if the 
Government provide the necessary technical and financial assistance 
to the societies in the initial stages. The chief difficulty which 
hand-made paper societies have been experiencing is in the 
matter of marketing the paper produced. The local bodies and the 
Government consume large quantities of paper and if only a part 
of their requirements is purchased from the hand-made paper 
workers and co-operative societies there are possibilities of developing 
the industry. Japan has specialized in art hand-made paper. This 
is the obviqxis approach to avoid competition from the mills. Though 
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it ma.y take time i'or iiancl-made. paper making units to reach a higJi 
standard in the matter of producing writing paper, the uuita can 
now supply rough artistic paper for wrappers, envelopes, card boards 
and blotting paper and paper for printing purposes- Local bodies 
and the Government can also supply waste paper from, their offices 
free or at concessional rates to these institutions. 

Metal industry 

<145. Working in metal has been for a long time an iiupoj taul 
cottage industry in the Province. A variety of goods including 
domestic utensils, ornamental wares such as flower vases, ash trays, 
lamp stands, idols and toys, and scores of other useful articles are 
made of metal. Vessels made of brass, copper, bronze, beli-metai 
and lead are used in varying numbers according to means in many 
households. These metaiv^•ares are preferred not only on account 
of their appearance, but also for then- dui-abiiity and utility. The 
industry is pursued as a cottage industry or as a small workshop 
industry cliiefiy by certain communities like Viswakarmas, the 
Viswa Brahmans, the Kammas and the Kammalars. it is also 
pm-sued by Muslims and W.oddars in Vonipenta in, the Guddapah 
district, Kapus in the Nellore district and Goanese Christians on 
the West Coast. In every town and many important, villages in 
the Province a few artisans of this class can be seen. The 1931 
census showed that there were 13,218 persons engaged in brass, 
copper and bell-metai work. They attend to the repairs of old 
vessels and to the manufacture of new ones; but the industry is 
carried on on a large scale only in a few towns and villages where 
the more skilled among the artisans are concentrated. The reasons 
tor such concentration are the markets created for the wares by 
the large gathering of pilgrims, who visit these centres, the facilities 
for getting fuel cheaply and the presence of persons who finance 
the industry. The chief industrial centres are Vellore, Arcot, 
Timiri (North Arcot), Satravada and Nalahasti (Chittoor), Auuppa- 
palayam (Coimbatore), Vonipenta (Guddapah), Conjeeveram and 
Tirukalikunram (Ohingleput), Rajahmundry, Bowlaishweram, 
Tallerevu, Dwarapudi, Anaparti, Mamidada, Samalkota, Pedda-- 
puram, Maripudi, Chitrada, Pithapuram, Mamidipaka, Kottepalli, 
Eajanagai-am, Tnni and Cocanada (East Godavari), Penugonda, 
and Palaeole (West Godavari), Eamanakkapet and Myla- 
varara (Kistna), Kasaragod, Udipi, Bantwal, Angalli, Karkal, 
Mangalore and Puthnr (South Kanara), Nilakottai and Dindigul 
(Madura), Komaleswaranpet, Ghintadripet, China Bazaar and 
Eayapuram (Madras), Muthunaickenpatti, .Salem, Rasipuram, 
Kattunaickenpatti, Ariyakavundanpatti, Oduvankurichi and 
E. Pudupalayam (Salem), Tinnevelly, Pettai, Vadakangulana, 
Sankarankoil, Bral, Tenkasi, Vagaiktilam and Tachanallnr (Tinne- 
velly), Kumbakoiiam and Nachiarkoil (Tanjore), Venkatanaioken- 
patti, Sirugambur, Lalgudi and Jayakondan (Trichinopoly) , 
Kotapadu, Parvatipur, Bobbili, Anakapalle and Somalingapalem 
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(Vizagapatam) aad Quilaiidy and lieighbuuriug viliages aucl Palghat 
(Malabar). 

346. The industry is in the hands of capitalists in almost all 
places and they control both production and marketing. Yery few 
artisans carry on the industry with their own funds or market thejr 
goods independently. This is because the articles produced which 
are comparatively costly are neither marketed locally nor quickly 
and the artisans are unable to contract business relations with 
distant places and are too poor to provide their own capital. 
Where, however, new vessels are made with scrap material, they 
purchase the old vessels themselves and make new vessels inde- 
pendently. They sell such goods locally to the consumers direct or 
to the merchants. But such cases are few. The industry has been 
organized on a factory basis in Madras and Kalahasti where 
machinery is used for manufacturing vessels. In other places, 
the work is carried on by the workers in small workshops or in 
houses. The organization of the industry by the merchants is of 
two kinds. One is where the workers are supplied with metal by 
weight and the finished products are got back by the merchant 
after paying wages to the workers on the basis of the size, the 
quality of work, and the time involved. The workers do the work 
in the workshop of the merchant or in their homes. If they work 
in the workshop, the employer provides them with charcoal and 
implements. If the workers do the work in their homes, the wages 
paid cover the cost of fuel also. The other method is where the 
merchant deals with master workers who in turn engage the 
workers to manufacture the articles. The master workers are paid 
on the basis of the articles made while the actual workers are paid 
wages either on a time basis or according to the articles made. 
In. eertaiu places like Kumbakouam, the traders hand over the 
raw material to the workers along with one half or three-fourths 
of the wages in advance and the latter are expected to make the 
articles in their homes and return them to the trader. Invariably 
the workers do not return all the goods with the result that the 
balance due is debited as a loan against the worker. This practice 
is largely responsible for the indebtedness of the workers. The 
daily income of a worker ranges from Ee. 1 to Es. 2-8-0 depend- 
ing on the workmanship. 

847. The raw materials, which consist of brass, copper, tin, 
lead, aluminium and iron are imported from abroad. Copper is 
used in the West Coast, Madras, Cuddapah and Tanjore districts. 
Brass is used in Tinnevelly, West Godavari, North Arcot, Coim- 
batore, and Trichinopoiy districts. Both brass and bell-metal are 
used in Ohingleput, Vizagapatam, East Godavari and GMttoor 
districts. Aluminium is largely used in Madras, Eajahmundry and 
Vizagapatam. Bronze and bell-metal are largely used in Kndigul, 
Nilakottai, Palghat, Kumbakona-m, Lakavarapukota, Eotapadu 
and Parvaiipur. Lead is used in making culinary vessels in 
jofe and Vizagapatam^ - Apart from importing metal . sheets, old 
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broken and unserviceable vessels and utensils are purchased gene» 
rally at half the price of the new metals, melted and used in 
casting moulds and in making bottoms of culinary and other vessels 
which wear away by constant use. Articles of steel and iron are 
made at Dindigul (Madura), Penugonda and Palacole (West 
Godavari) and Eajahmundry, Dowlaishweram and Tallarevii (East 
Godavari). The ordinary furnace with country bellows and the 
anvil and the hammer are in general use. Machines or improved 
tools are rarely used. The worker acquires the knowledge as an 
apprentice under his father, relative or other workers. Metal 
sheets are hammered on anvils by band to the required ihape. 
A vessel is thus beaten out in two or three parts and the parts are 
later soldered. Metal goods are also produced by pouring melted 
metal in earthen moulds of the required shape and dimension and 
then by filing, turning and polisliing them. A large variety of 
articles are made of metal. Each class of artisans specialise in 
making particular ’wares. The chief wares made with brass are 
‘ Kudarns, ' ‘ bindas, ' ‘ tapillas, ’ ‘ thambalams/ ‘ vanachatis, ' 

‘ chembus, ’ * andas, ’ cups, coffee filters, ‘ adukkus, ’ meals and 
tiffin carriers. Those made with bell-metal are “ screw chembus, ” 
tumblers, cups, trays, bells, beads 'and “ kuthivilakkus ’h The 
common lead vessels or “ chembus ” are used for culinary pur- 
poses. In Quilandy, in the Malabar district, articles of an orna- 
mental kind and of high artistic beauty such as ‘‘ hookas, lamp 
stands, flower vases, ash-trays and cups and finger bowls, are made. 
Such ornamental metal work is done also in Vedakangulam in the 
Tinnevelly district. Iron safes and locks are made in Dindigul, 
Penugonda and Palacole. Steel trunks and buckets are made in 
Penugonda and Palacole. Malabar blacksmiths are famous. for 
making articles of cutlery. The Palghat and Quilandy knives are 
famous. Pruning knives, table knives, clasp knives and scissors, 
made in Malabar are largely used in the other districts. 

348. The actual workers are not faced with the problem of 
marketing, as they are mostly working for wages under master 
workers or merchants. The merchants generally regulate pro- 
duction with reference to the normal demand. The merchants sell 
their articles locally in their shops or export them to important 
towns where they open branches or appoint agents or contact 
merchants and sell the goods for cash or credit. The important 
markets are generally large cities and towns and places of pilgri- 
mage and festivals, where there is a large concourse of people. 
There is demand for the goods throughout the year and especially 
during the marriage season and at the time of festivals like Deepa- 
vali and Pongal. If the workers themselves produce as owners, 
they take them to neighbouring villages and shandies and hawk 
them. Sometimes, the agents of merchants in towns visit the 
centres of production and purchase the articles from the workers. 
Marketing does not generally present much difficulty. 

349. ^ As a variety of articles -ar’e.prGduced with varying workraan-^ 
ship and skill, it is rather difficult, to; furnish the economics of the 
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industry common to all such articles. The following are the 
economics of the industry in respect of an ordinary brass vessel 
without much workiuanslrip or skill:— 



KS. 

A. 

'p. 

Cost of 30 lb. of brass sheets at Rs. 1-8-0 per lb. . . 

45 

0 

0 

Cooiy V 

8 

0 

0 

Charcoal . . . . . . .... 

■' 3 

0 

0 

Vengaram • - . . . v 

,0 

8 

0 

Moosai . . . . . . . • • • * 


,8 

0 

KoDgiiiati, rojaimm arid copper sulphate . . * * 


:o 

0 

Wages to the helpers . . . . .... . . 

3,y 

,.o 

0 


; .61' 

' 0 

0 


Cost price of the vessels weighing 80 lb. is its. 6.1. 

Cost price per lb. is Its. &-0-6. 

But the merchant sells at Es. 2-5-0 per lb. (controlled price). 

Mai'gin of profit per lb. is Ee. 0-4-6. 

The merchant generally charges 4 annas to 8 annas per Ib. 
over the cost of the metal for cost of production according to the 
kind of brassware. 

350. Co-operative Societies for metal workers have been formed 
at Vonipenta in the Cirddapah district, at Satravada in the Ohittoor 
district, at Vemur in the Guntur district, at Peddapuram and 
Eajahmundry in the East Godavari district, at Azzram in the West 
Godavari disitrict, at Eamanakkapeta in the iSstna district’, at 
Quilandy in the Malabar district and at Nachiyarkoil in the Tanjore 
district. Co-operative Societies formed for the workers can pur- 
chase the required machinery and keep it in the common work 
room of iiic society where members can come and make use of 
the machinery. For instance, the societies can set up a polishing 
lathe and an electric apparatus for soldering and the members 
can take their goods to the society and use the machines for a- 
nominal cost. Co-operative Societies can also provide continuous 
employment to the workers. There are possibilities of organising 
co-operative societies for metal workers at Pettai Vedakangulam 
and Eral (Tinnevelly) Muthunaickenpatti, Easipuram and Odu- 
vankurichi (Salem), Vellore (North Arcot), Nilakottai and Dindigul 
(Madura), Kumbakonam (Tan|ore), Anakapalle, Parvatipur and 
Kotapadu (Vizagapatam). The societies will require assistance in 
securing raw materials and machinery and in some- cases financial 
assistance for setting up the machinery. 

351. The chief difficulty of the artisans is in the securing of raw- 
material. Owing to the high cost of metal and their own poverty, 
the artisans are generally unable to carry on the business inde- 
pendently. This largely accounts, for their working' under a master 
worker or merchant for' wages; They are generally indebted to 
fhe master worker or merchant. In view of this they lack ini- 
tiative and enthusiasm ■ to -imprave their designs and method's of 
manufacture.: : 'For- the -imprbveitaent - and development of this 
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cottage industry Government .■.assistance will be necessary in the 
following directions. The raw material including charcoal :-houki 
be purchased and supplied to the artisans. Instruction in improved 
juethods of manufae-t. are with a view to avoiding wastage in metal 
and labour and in improved designs should be give],!. A judicious 
combination of human skill and machine labour will greaJy 
improve the iiidustry and make production cheaper. This is an 
industry where there are possibilities of introducing small eiectiic 
motors^ polishing lathes^ and soldering with electricity. The 
Government School of Technology^ Madras, provides a .onewear 
course on light metal casting, wliere instruction is given in the 
preparation and manufacture of articles of brass and other metallic 
alloys using modern moulding processes. Similar instruction is 
also given at the Government Industrial and Trade Schools in the 
mufassal. 

Wood-work 
Furniture making 

352. Furniture making is largely an urban industry. Every im- 
portant town has a number of furniture makers. But the industry 
is carried on on a large scale in Malabar, South Kanara and Madras. 
Kallai (Malabar) is the most important centre where fuimiture of 
all kinds is made. The workers belong to the Asari caste of 
carpenters and are employed by capitalists on daily or monthly 
wages. Each carpenter earns from Es. 2 to Es, 4 a day. Except 
in Madras, the industry is localized in places where teak and other 
varieties of wood usually used for furniture-making are readily 
available. The industry is in existence in almost all other districts 
also on a smaller scale. It is in the hands of capitalists in most 
places, and the workers are engaged mostly on a contract basis. 
The workers have their own tools and instruments which are simple. 
TJie hiiished product is usually marketed by niainiainiug a show 
room. Firrniture-makmg requires a good deal of capital, as tbe 
wood has to be purchased a year or two earlier for seasoning pur- 
poses, Hence it is that the industry is organized as a workshop 
industry by capitalists and little scope is left to independent artisans. 
The workers can be organized into co-operative societies but they 
will not be able to contribute sufficient capital required for the 
industry and financial assistance from the Government will be 
necessary. It will also be necessary for local boclie>s to encourage 
these societies by placing with them orders for their requirements 
of furniture, for their offices and the schools under their control. 

353. Camp furniture is manufactured at Narasaraopet in the 
Guntur district and the goods produced at this place have won 
more than local name. The camp furniture of this place used to be 
exported to Madras, Bangalore, the Ceded Districts, the Hyderabad 
State and the Punjab. There is only one workshop with about 
10 workers now. The workers are, all bn either a monthly or a daily 
wage.' basis and the average'' wagejperday for a worker ranges from 
Rs. ,2 to Es, 2-8-0'. The;- annual- oiifcpiit" is: estimated at about 
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Es. 25,000. The industry had a setback on account of the condi- 
tions created by the war. Before the war, there were 8 work- 
shops. The industry suffered owing to the scarcity of raw 
materials, viz., iron, teakwmod, cedar wood and canvas. In pre-war 
days, cedar wood used to be obtained from Malabar, teak wood 
locally or from Bezwada and iron from Madras. 

Boat building 

854. The boat building industry is carried on as a small scale 
industry, at Narasapur and Nidadavole in the West Godavari district 
and at Tallarevu in the Bast Godavari district. In the Bast Goda- 
vari district, about 400 families of Agnikula Kshatrias are engaged 
in the industry. In the West Godavari district there are about 
eight boat builders with 10 or 15 persons working under each. The 
workers are employed for wages by the contractors and capitalists 
who want to build boats. The industry is carried on almost 
throughout the year. The chief materials required are wood and 
iron. Wood is obtained from the Bhadrachalam forests, but diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting iron. About 30 boats valued at 
Es. 1,50,000 are manufactured every year. The cost of construct- 
ing a boat of 36 tons is estimated at about Es. 5,000. If the boat 
is let out on hire, it will fetch an income of Es. 3 per ton per 
month, i.e., about Es. 100 a month. If it is run by the owners 
themselves, the gross income will be about Bs. 500. Deducting the 
rowing charges of about Es. 300 there will be a net income of about 
Es. 200 per month. In the boat building industry the skilled 
labourer gets about Es. H2-0 to Es. 2 and the unskilled labourer 
about ten annas to twelve annas per diem. There is demand for 
boats and the industry can be expected to thrive even under post- 
war conditions. There is a proposal to form a co-operative society 
for boat builders at Tallerevu in the East Godavari district. 

Wooden comb making 

355. The industry of wooden comb making is carried on by a 
few families of Dommars and Muslims at Eothapet in Kalahasti 
and at Nerabylu in the Vayalpad taluk of the Chittoor ffistrict. 
About 100 families in these two places are employed in the industry. 
Musti, Darsana, Tade and Devadari are the common forest woods 
that are used for the combs and they are available in the 
surrounding forests. The right of collecting the wood from the 
forests is obtained by forest contractors who supply the wood to the 
comb makers. The workers carry on the industry as owners. They 
are not indebted to any middlemen, as the capital required for the 
industry is small and the tools and appliances are simple and cheap. 
The combs made at Kalahasti are superior to those made in the 
other centres and are very popular among women. They are sold 
at Kalahasti itself to the merchants of Tirupathi. The annual 
output of combs in these two centres is estimated at about 
Es. 10,000. Bach comb costs about 3 pies including wages and 
cost' -of wood.' The producer: sells it at 6 pies to the merchant and 
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the latter, sells it at prices . ranging ■■ from 8 pies to one anna. A 
worker engaged in the industry as a wholetime occupation gets an 
income of 12 annas to one rupee per day on an average. The 
industry has received an impetus on account of the conditions 
created by war, when there was no import of combs into the 
Province. An attempt was made to organize a co-operative society 
for the workers at Nerabylu, but with no success. Wooden combs 
are also made in Eamamurtinagar and Mosur in Omaliir taluk of 
the Salem district by a few families of Eeddis and Dommars. The 
combs are of a crude type and used mostly by villagers. They are 
generally sold within the district. 

Fly shuttle looms 

356. Fly shuttle looms are made in Conjeevaram and Saidaj:>et 
in the Chingleput district. The industry is carried on by carpenters 
in these two centres, as a number of handloom weavers are con- 
centrated there. The workers carry on the industry generally with 
their own funds and are able to market the looms themselves. They 
do not experience any difficulty in the matter of finance or market- 
ing. A loom costs about Es. 60 now. The annual output in these 
two places is estimated at Bs. 25,000. A worker engaged in the 
industry earns Es. 1-8-0 to Es. 2-8-0 a day. The workers are not 
■solely engaged in making looms but make them side by side with 
their other carpentry works. Their chief difficulty is in getting 
timber. This difficulty is likely to disappear soon. 

Cane and rattan work 

357. Cane is available in the old riverbed of the Pennar adjoin- 
ing Indnkurpet in the FTellore district to an extent of nearly 200 
acres, a large portion of which is included in private holdings. It 
is also grown on the southern banks of the river Coleroon near Anai- 
karanchattrarn in the Shiyali taluk of the Tanjore district on a 
large and narrow strip of land. In certain parts of the Malabar 
district, growth of wild cane is abundant. It is also available in 
Pedavalasa (Narasapatnam agency) and near Parlakiraili and Chi- 
rala. The cane that is grown in this Province is not quite suitable 
for fine work. It does not possess the same smoothness, gloss and 
polish as Malacca cane which used to be imported largely into this 
Province. The rattan industry received a set back when the 
import of Malacca cane ceased on account of the war. 

Cane or rattan work is carried on in Madras and Eajalimimdry 
as a small scale industry and as a cottage or subsidiary indtrstry in 
Anaikkaranchattram in the Tanjore district and in Indukurpet in 
tbe Nellore district. In Indtdcurpetj cane baskets and boxes of 
a crude nature are manufactured by some Mutharachan families. 
The workmen pay about two annas to, the owner of lands on which 
cane is grown and take^, one bundle ;of cane weighing about 1 vies. 
The thin can© is not split,' ^ 'It is, used for making' baskets for carry- 
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town, where cane netting is done for chairs, cots and other articles 
of furniture. Cane is also grown in the islands of Sriharikota and 
the long stretch of land on the north-eastern side of Pulicat lake 
where the soil seems to be favourable for its growth; It is exported 
to Madras in small quantities. Locally, big baskets useful for 
agricultural purposes are made by “ Yanadis ” the material used 
being whole cane. The cane produced here is brittle and its 
surface is not smooth. It is therefore used only for rough cane 
work. The hTellore variety is used for making screens also. It 
has got a demand in Madras, in Tiiinevelly and Tanjhrer Both in 
Madras and Rajahmundry the rattan industry is in the hands of 
capitalists and the actual workers get wages which range from 
Re. 0--8-0 to Rs. 4 a day. Skilled workers are paid from Rs. 2 to 
Rs, 4 and ordinary workers are paid from 8 annas to one rupee. 
About 175 workers are engaged in the mdustry in both these 
places. In the Tanjore district, a dozen merchants in Anaikaran- 
chattram and other adjoining villages take on lease from, the Govern- 
ment the country canes grown on the banks of the river Coleroon 
and supply them to workei*s. Baskets and camp boxes are made. 
There are about 20 workers and they earn on an average one rupee 
a day. As the cane available in the Province is rough and the 
articles made of this cane have only a limited sale, the mdustry is 
not capable of further development, nor can it be organized on a 
co-operative basis* 

Basket-making 

Bamboo baskets 

358. Baskets, winnows, seives, screens and thatties made of 
bamboos are articles of daily use in household and for agriculture 
and are in demand everywhere. The industry exists in some form 
or other in all districts. It is, however, carried on on a large scale 
in the South Arcot, North Arcot, Ohinglepiut, Bellary, Kurnool, 
Ohittoor, Salem, Trichinopoly, Madxira, Malabar and South Kanara 
districts.- It .is also carried on on a large scale in Madras. Medars, 
Koravas, Naickers, Muslims and members of the scheduled castes 
are engaged in the industry. The industry is localized generally 
in places where the supply of bamboos is plentiful. The workers 
are not organized. Each works independently. The workers 
obtain the raw materials from the reserved forests or from t.he 
local bazaar. The right to cut bamboos in reserved forests is 
generally obtained on lease by merchants and the workers are per- 
mitted to gather bamboos on payment. The capital required to 
purchase the bamboos is small. Except in the districts of North 
Arcot and Ohittoor, workers are generally able to carry on the 
industry with their own funds. In the North Arcot district, they 
borrow* funds from agents and enter into an agreement with them 
to supply baskets continually. ^ The prices are generally fixed by 
the agents at rates" lower .than the' market prices. In the'Chittqor • 
district also, workers' are.' indebted; to merchants to ; whom 4hey' sell 
the baskets. , Both men .and', women are employed in, the 'indiistry ; ■ 
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while generally the men do the splitting of the bamboos and prepare 
them for baskets, the women attend to the weaving work, idie 
implements requhed are only a big knife (aruval) and a hammer. 

359. As the demand for baskets is continnous, the indostry is 
carried on throughout the year. In the North Arcot district, a 
bundle of split bamboos containing 80 to 100 numbers costs 
Bs. 2-4-0. The pre-war price per bundle was 12 annas. Twenty- 
four baskets can be made in two daysVby a single worker out of a 
bundle of split bamboos. The market price is Es.. 4-8-0. The 
worker gets about Es. 2-4-0 in two days or one rupee and two 
annas per day. Generally all the members of the family are 
employed in the industry and the daily income of the family thus 
depends on the number of members in the family. There are two 
co-operatiA^e societies for basket-makers at Santhapet in the Chittoor 
district and at KurnooL There is scope for organizing co-operative 
societies at Pollachi in. the Coimbatore district, at Vellore in the 
North Arcot district, at Bodinayakkanur in the Madura district and 
in a few centres in the Salem district. But these societies can work 
successfully only if there is a paid establishment to arrange for the 
supply of raw materials to members at cheap prices, to market the 
finished goods, by outright purchase and to maintain their accounts. 
As basket-makers are usually poor, financial assistance will be neces- 
sary for maintaining the paid establishment till the societies are 
able to build up adequate reserves. There is also considerable scope 
for improving the technique of the industry. At present, the 
workers confine themselves to producing only rough baskets and 
winnows. They can be trained to produce such articles as chairs, 
stools, teapoys and tables, out of bamboos. The manufacture of 
such articles can witli advantage be undertaken by the co-operative 
societies that may be formed for these workers provided they are 
suitably subsidized. 

Other baskets 

3G0, In certain places like Udipi and Mangalore in the South 
Kanara district, baskets are made out of rods and creepei’s called 
“ Eiigeria belli which are found in the neighbouring jungles. 
Those baskets are used for storing grain and carrying articles from 
one place to another. Sivapiir, three miles from Hebri, is one of 
the chief centres of this industry. Karkal is another centre where 
rod and creeper baskets are made on a large scale by Eoragas who 
go for labour work and revert to basket-making when they find no 
other employment.. Men, women and children all join together in 
the industry. The rods and creepers are available in unreserA^es and 
can be obtained free. While green, they are boiled and split into 
long -nieces of ribs for making baskets. Thick rods are used for 
the ribs of the baskets and finer strands are filled between them. 
A bill-hook and a stout knife for. cutting and rbing the creepers 
and shaping them-'ure all the instruments used by the Koragas. A 
. Koraga'can make two baskets; a, day,’ worth 8 annas in the pre- 
war days.. These are sold' tp-niercbants who export them to other 
'districts, ■ ' y 
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In the Tinnevelly and Eanmad districts, fancy boxes in diSerent 
colours are made of palmyra leaves. The chief centres for this 
industry are Tenkasi, Udangudi, Eulasekarapatnam and Manapad 
(Tinnevelly) and Pannaikulam, Alagankulam, Saakottai, Tiru- 
pallani, Bameswaram and Chittarakottai (Eamnad). Over one 
thousand Muslim and Nadar women are employed in this industry 
as a subsidiary occupation. The industry is carried on throughout 
the year by the workers with their own funds. The raw materials 
required are palmyra leaves and dyes. A small knife is the only 
tool required for the industry. Palmyra leaves and dyes are pur- 
chased by the workers, locally. The demand for the goods is 
continuous. Dealers in palmyra boxes go to the villages, pm’chase 
them and sell them to bigger merchants who export them outside 
the district. These boxes find large sales in Northern India and 
Ceylon. A worker employed in the industry as a wholetime occu- 
pation gets on an average 8 annas a day. The economics of the 
industry is as follows ; — 

ES. A. P. 

One bundle of palmyra leaves . . . . 14 0 

Dyes 2 0 0 

Labour charges for making 20 fancy baskets 
of 10" X 8" X 4" with cover . . , . 3 12 0 


7 0 0 


A basket is sold at 7 annas in the production centre to mer- 
chants. The consumer’s price per basket is 8 to 9 annas. The 
workers do not suffer from handicaps and are carrying on the 
industry well. 

Mat weaving 

361. The common korai mat is one of the few articles found in 
almost every household. It is used by a large number of people 
as bed spreads and for various other purposes. It is the only bed 
which the poorer classes can afford. The making of these "mats 
by hand is an agreeable cottage industry providing full time as well 
as subsidiary occupation to the rural people. The implements 
required are not costly and much skill is not required except for 
making mats of superior variety. Mats of ordinary and coarse 
varieties are made also by women and children. The industry is 
, pursued in places where korai, the primary raw material, is avail- 
able in abundance. Korai grass grows spontaneously by the sides 
of channels, rivers and pools and at the foot of hills. ' It is also 
grown on wet lands as a wet crop. It requires as much water as 
paddy. It is propagated by plantation of roots and each plantation 
lasts for about 10 years. It is cultivated on a commercial basis in 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly and North Arcot districts but more exten- 
sively in North Arcot. Three, types of mats are made of korai. 
viz.,, the plain variety 6f c<^e mats with warp of aloe fibre, yarn 
and weft of korai sedge, a .seednd variety of , mats made of split 
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korai 'in w pith ' has .been removed' and which coufcaitiH 

beautifiil;;stripes;an.d designs 'in red, violet, green and black, and 
. a; third: variety, .. of superfine ^ made, .in Pattamad.ai and Virava- 
iiallur in tile Tinnevelly^ district v^hich is used generally for 
decoration as 'Wall hangings. 'It is usual' in the mat trade to 
describe, the fineness of count of a mat by .fhe number of warp 
threads contained in a span measuring 9 inches. ■ The greater the 
number of strands the higher the count. The coiuits of Pattamadai 
mats range from 50s to 140s, while the common varieties range 
from 18s to 24s. 

362. The raw materials required for the industry are (1) korai 
reeds, (2) fibre (usually aloe fibre) for use as warps, (3) dyes, and 
(4) cotton and silk yarn to be used as warps for costly mats and 
for sewing the borders of the mats. Aloe fibres, dyes and cotton 
and silk yarn are locally purchased from shops. Aloe fibre is made 
also by the workers themselves especially those belonging to the 
poorer classes. The wild growth of korai on the banks of jungle 
streams and pools is permitted to be removed free.. Where it 
grows on the banks of rivers and irrigation channels and on lands 
adjacent to railway tracks, the right to cut the reeds is sold by 
auction. The lessees usually sublet convenient blocks of the area 
to the workers for cutting and removing the reeds. In the case of 
patta lands, the owners either cut the korai themselves and sell it 
to merchants and workers or lease the lands to them. But owing 
to their poverty, the workers cannot afford to take the lands on 
lease. Therefore, in most cases, the lease is held by merchants. 
In places where korai is allowed to be removed free, the workers 
themselves collect the reeds. In certain parts of the Tanjore 
district, members of the scheduled castes gather the reeds and sell 
them to workers. Except in places where the workers are allowed 
to remove korai free of cost, they generally depend for the siipply 
of this raw material on merchants and capitalists who have taken 
the lease of lands. In the North Arcot and Tanjore districts, the 
korai grown is more than necessary for requirements and the 
surplus is exported "to other districts. This trade is also in the 
hands of merchants. In districts like Tinnevelly and Trichinopoly, 
where the local production is not sufficient to meet the demand, 
merchants dealing in korai purchase it from other districts and 
supply it to the workers. The districts of Guntur and Cnddapah 
draw their supplies partly from the Nellore district. The price 
of korai varies according to quality. The raw korai is sold in 
bundles and the size of the bundles also varies in different places. 
While in some places, one bundle of korai will be sufficient for 
making 22 to 24 mats, in certain other places 70 mats can be made 
with one bundle. In the absence of a uniform unit for measuring 
the quantity of raw material and of a standard to judge its quality, 
it is difficuit to compare the prices obtaining at various centres. 

863. The wild korai Is cut generally in January after the rainy 
'seasonV when it is green, and;", split ;into, vertical fibres* The pith 
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is removed and the fibres are dried, Iii Pattamadaij where mal-s 
of fine cjuality are produced, the reeds are cut in twos and exposed 
to the sun for nearly 40 days as a result of which the reeds acquire 
a golden yellow colour and the pith becomes dry. They are 
preserved for use during the year. Before weaving, they are 
soaked in running water for nearly three days with weights placed 
on them,, so that they may not be washed away by the stream. 
ScrupnloiLs care is taken to see that every part of the reed is pro- 
perly cleaned to expel the pithy matter therefrom: The two halves 
of the korai are again split lengthwise into two or three fine fila- 
luents*. The korai is dyed in synthetic colours. It is first soaked 
in water for a night, dried in the sun the next day for a while and 
ilien. soaked in the dye bath. When it has absorbed the requisite 
colour, it is removed and washed. In Pattamadai, for mats of 
superior quality, indigenous vegetable dyes are used to give a last- 
ing colour to the fibres. The loom used for weaving is a simple 
and cheap one. Tlie most common type of loom consists of two 
stout bamboos placed at a distance equivalent to the length of the 
mat and kept in position between two pegs driven in the ground. 

The industry does not require much capital. The ordinary 
simple type of loom does not cost more than Es. 5. The raw 
materials also do not require large funds. The workers, therefore, 
generally carry on the industry with their own capital. They, 
however, sometimes obtain advances from merchants for family 
expenses and repay the advances when the mats are sold. 

The marketing of mats is mostly in the hands of merchants 
and in rare cases orily the workers themselves attend to it. Where 
the production is on a small scale, the workers themselves sell the 
mats in shandies or hawk them in the neighbouring villages and 
towns. In other places, they sell a part of their output to local 
consumers at local shandies. But the bulk of their production is 
sold to merchants. There is demand for mats all through the year, 
but the demand during summer and marriage seasons is heavy. 
As , Japanese mats are not now imported into India, there is a 
growing demand for these mats. The mats can be sold soon after 
production and there is no risk of the stock remaining unsold for 
any length of time. In large centres of production like North 
Arcot, Malabar and Trichinopoly, the mats are exported outside 
the districts. The mats produced at Wandiwash in the North 
Arcot district are exported to Bombay and Bangalore. 

864. It is calculated that the preparation of warp and weft for 
a single korai mat of the coarse variety takes a day and that two 
mat's of six feet each can be woven in a day of ten hours. But 
for the Pattamadai mats of superior quality, the preparation of 
warps and weft for a single imat of IdOs would engage a man 
for 25 davs, whilst the tirne taken to weave it. is 40 days. There 
% considerable waste during weaving, as the korai often breaks 
in imparting a slight twist to round the fibre. The cost of raw 
materials for a coarse mat does not exceed 8 to 12 annas. In 
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Tricliinopoly and Tanjore districts, the cost of producing a mat, 
3|'feet',by. is— * ' ■ 

, BS.' 'Ai'T. 

r"''Korai' grass ■ " ' ■ .... / , ■ .'0: ;6' '"O:; 

.. ..'Fibre ' . . , ■■■ • 0 1 O' . 

, . Bye, .. .. ... ■ .. , ,0' 1 0 : 

Total .. 0 8 0 ■ . 


365. There are five co-operative societies for mat weavers, three 
in the Tinneveily district and one each in the districts of Tanjore 
and South Arcot. The industry requires marketing facilities more 
than technical assistance. An organization which can undertake 
orderly marketing with a view^ to securing fair prices to the 
producers will greatly facilitate the development of the industry. 
One other difficulty of the mat weavers is in seeming the essential 
raw material, korai, at reasonable prices. In both these respects, 
co-operative societies can help the mat weavers. But the societies 
formed for mat weavers require help from the Grovernment. The 
societies should be allowed to gather free of cost the korai grown 
on Government lands and river-beds. Where, however, the growth 
is abundant and the Government have been getting an income by 
leasing the lands to merchants, the lands should be leased to co- 
operative societies without auction and an average rental should 
be charged. If Government lands on which korai can be grown 
is otherwise lying waste, CG-operative societies should be permitted 
to grow korai on such lands for the use of their members. ,As these 
societies will consist mostly of poor illiterate members, they can 
neither manage the societies themselves nor afford to pay from 
their resources for any paid establishment. Government might, 
therefore, in the initial stages, grant subsidies to these societies 
to meet the cost of the paid establishments There are promising 
possibilities of organizing co-operative societies in the districts of 
Tanjore, Tricliinopoly, Malabar, Salem, Ghingleput and Nellore. 
Another line of development is in making various articles out of 
the mats, like table centres, cushions, handbags and the like. An 
extensive overseas market can be developed for these articles. 
Initiative for such work should be taken by the co-operative 
societies. 

Besides korai mats, other kinds of mats are also made with 
palmyra, date and screwpine leaves. These are not woven on 
looms but simply plaited by hand in many districts. Palmyra mats 
are produced largely in Guntur, Nellore, the Circars, Tinneveily 
and Eamnad districts. Date mats are manufactured in certain areas 
in the Nellore, Chittoor, Salem, South Kanara and South Arcot dis- 
tricts. The making of palmyra mats is a subsidiary occupation. 
The date mat weaving industry provides unfailing w^ork throughout 
the year, as these mats are used for packing tobacco, jaggery, furni- 
ture and for spreading on the floor. Screwpine mats are made in 
the districts of Malabar,. South Kanara, Ghingleput and Tanjore* 
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These mats also are used for packing tobacco. All these varieties 
of mats are fairly cheap and neither the procurement of raw 
materials noi* the niaihetiirg of the mats presents any ditSciilty, 

Leaf Platters 

366, The making of leaf platters is a useful subsidiary occupation 
which gives continuous employment all through the year, as leaf 
platters are widely used by all castes. It is one of the home iiidiis« 
tries in which women can profitably engage themselves. It does not 
require special skill, nor does it involve much physical labour. The 
industry is carried on in most villages by women of all castes for 
their own family consumption. It is pursued on a large scale at 
Veeraghattam , Srimgavarupiikota, Parvatipur, Salur, Kottakota and 
Gazapathinagaram of the Vizagapalam district, in many of the 
villagtrs of Nellore, ICovviir, Kandukur, Kavali, Atniakur and Eapur 
taluks of the Nellore district, in Chengam and Tiruvannamalai 
taluks of the North Arcot district and in many villages in the Cud- 
dapah districts. The production of the Ahzagapatam district is 
larger than that in other centres, as the raw material required, 
namely, leaves and broom sticks, are available in plenty in the 
reserved and unreserved forests in the district. The leaf platters 
of this^ district are exported to’ many other districts in the Province 
including Madras City.- The leaves commonly used for leaf platters 
are adda, maduga, tada, banyan, cashewnut and murukkan. As the 
industry requires very little capital, the w^orkers carry on the industry 
with their own resources. In the Vizagapatam district, the workers 
purchase the leaves from hill men who bring them down in head- 
loads or in kavadis-’* For preparing about 100 leaf platters, 
leaves worth about 4 annas and broom sticks worth about one anna 
will be required. A woman can prepare about 100 leaf platters a 
day. The consumer pays about 12 annas for 100 leaf platters. The 
margin of profit is 7 annas of which 3 annas go to the actual 
worker and the balance to the middlemen. The workers sell the 
leaf platters at shandies or in their shops if they have one. But 
most of the stock is purchased by middlemen in the trade. 

Stone work 
Stone earving 

367. The stone work industry is a very old one. The articles 
produced are of two kinds, viz., skilled and unskilled. To the 
former class belong all stone idols, images and the carved stone 
"^^illars, which are to be found in Hindu temples. Grinding stones, 
stone mortars and other stone articles for domestic or other uses 
are of the latter class. The making of images is an art. Stone 
images are made in Modaiyur village, Polur taluk and in Agaram of 
Tiruvannamalai taluk of the North Arcot district, Thirumurugan- 
poondi in the Coimbatore district , and in Thanthoni in Karur taluk 
and Woriyur in Trichinopoly taluk of the Trichinopoly district. 
The r^w material required is stqfie and the tools employed are 
chisels'' and'- hammers,' costing; 8 'to Bs, 10. ■ The images made 
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are of several llmdu deities. In Thiramuruganpoondi the images 
are produced only against orders. There is demand for the images 
produced in other centres. The cost of an image varies according 
to size, skill and labour involved. In the North Arcot district 
the value of the annual output is about Es. 200. It is about 
Es. 4,000 in the Trichinopoly district. There ai'e two co-operative 
societies for stone workers, one at Modaiyur and the other at Than- 
thoni. The members of the Thanthoni society produce stone arti- 
cles such as grinders, mortars and “ammis”. The products of 
this industry, except stone articles for domestic use, have only a 
limited appeal and there is little scope for the large scale develop- 
ment of the industry. 

Soap-stone ware 

368. Soap-stone is a variety of steatite. Household utensils, 
idols, toys and other small articles such as ink bottles, chess pieces 
and snuff boxes are made of this stone. The industry is pursued in 
Semmandapatti, Periyasoragai, Chinnasoragai, Mecheri and Gutta- 
patti in the Omalur taluk and Iswaramoorthypalayam in Attur taluk 
of the Salem district, in Karavi and Kutluru in Earkal taluk of the 
South Kanara district, in Saidapuram village in Eapur taluk of the 
Nellore district and in Koppukonda in Vinukonda taluk and Durgi 
in Palnad taluk of the Guntur district. The vessels made of this 
stone, which are also called pot stone vessels, are largely used in 
Sindu households for culinary purposes as they are acid proof. 
The raw material is available within easy reach of the workers and 
is quarried from patta or poramboke lands. The tools required are 
crowbars, chisels and hammers and they cost about Es. 15. Much 
skill is not required in shaping the vessels and polishing them. The 
capital required for the industry being very small, the workers are 
able to carry on the industry generally with their own funds. The 
worker gets an income of twelve annas to one rupee per day. The 
value of the annual output in the Salem district is about Es. 10,000 
and in the South Kanara district about Es. 2,000. In South 
ICanara the articles are sold in shandies. In Salem, besides local 
sales, goods are exported to Palghat, Kumbakonam, Bajahmundry, 
Bangalore, Nellore and Madura, though on a limited scale now, 
owing to want of transport facilities. There is constant deinand 
for the articles as they are acid proof and are not as brittle as 
earthenware or as costly as metal-ware. There are possibilities of 
organizing a co-operative society for the workers in Salem district, 
as they are larger in number and able to market the goods outside 
the district. The society can aiTange to market the goods for very 
fair prices. 

Slate making 

369. Slate making is a thriving industry in Markapur and Cum- 
bum taluks of the Kurnool district. It is canned on by individual 
firms on a small factory scale employing less than 20 men. There 
are some factories using power fof the manufacture of school slates 
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and date peiicife. A slate manufacturing factory has been started at 
Kallai in the Malabar district and is manufacturing, on a small scale, 
good quality slates out of slabs impGrted from Mai%apu.i% the pro- 
prietors of the factory having acquired a plot of land at Markapur on 
mining lease. The industry is carried, on in three different stages, 
viz., (i) quarrying of slate slabs, (2) preparing slate slabs and (3) 
polishing of siate slabs and fixing up the frames. Some cottage 
workers prepare slate slabs and , sell them to merchants who some- 
times fix the frames and sell them as school slates or sell the slate 
slabs to factories manufacturing school ♦slates. In Markapur town 
alone there are 2,000 workers including men, women and e\en 
clrildren engaged in the industry. It is estimated that in Ciimbum 
and Markapur taluks roughly five to six thousand workmen find 
employment in the industry. In most cases the workers are 
employed in the small factory establishments owned by merchants. 
Only throe factories at Markapur use mechanical |)Ower. The 
school slates exported from the two taluks of Markapur and Gum- 
bum during the last three years are as follows : — 

Year.- C'-a$es of t dozen each. Value. 

BS. 

84,970 1049,640 

94,715 12,31,295 

93,935 13,15,090 

370. The war has giveu an impetus to the industry. Owing to 
the absence of imports of foreign school slates there is steady pro- 
gress in exports to other places in the Province. Slate slabs are 
quanied from slate mines which are about 8 miles from the towns 
of Markapur and Cumbum. The other raw materials required are 
wood and nails for framing slates and polishing materials such as 
tnyrabolam oil. The wood is obtained from Malabar. The 
are purchased from Madras and polishing material is obtained 
locally. The. tools and appliances used by a cottage worker are 
(1) chisel. ('2) saw and (3) emery paper. They are purchased 
fi-oni local shops and cost about lis. 10. The cottage workers 
carry on the industry generally with borrowed capital and bind 
themselves to deliver the finished goods to their creditors who are 
themselves merchants. Several workers are also employed by 
firms and factories for wages. Marketing of slates is carried on 
mostly by merchants who are unorganized. There is very keen 
competition among themj which threatens to ruin the industry. 
The economics of the industiy is given below : — 

(i) Quarrying raw slabs— 

ES. 

Royalty to the mine owner 3 per cart-load of 20 cases. 

Quarrying labour, ; 6 


1942 

1943 

1944 
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(fi) ■'Splitting,^ shaping and polishing slabs— ■ . 

RS. 

■ Pric©„of raw slabs . . , •• ' ■1'^ per 80 doz. 

Sale price of rough polished 
slates by liarkhanas or 

indiFidaal. . • ... ■ . ♦ . 60 ,, ' 

(iii) Finishing and framing of slates — 

Estimated cost of 4 dozen slates : 

Cost of rough slates . . 

Final polishing .. .. . 

Kaw wooden frames .. 

Framing 

Bundling and packmg .. . 


Total 


The mercliaiits usually sell the finished slates free on rail Marka- 
pur or Cumbum railway station. The consumer’s price per case of 
4 dozen slates is Es. 24. For dressing and finishing one cart-load 
of slabs (for 80 dozen slates); a worker is paid Es. 30 or Es. 35. On 
an average a worker earns about Es. 2 to Es. 3 a day. 

371. The industry is not \vell organized. On account of the 

keen competition among manufactures cheap slates of inferior 
quality are produced and dumped on the market. The slabs lack 
finish and quality and cannot therefore stand the competition of 
imported foreign varieties in the post-war period. As the demand 
for slates is great, there is vast scope for the development of the 
industry. Co-operative societies cannot be organized for slate 
dealers who are only middlemen living upon the toil of slate dig- 
gers and grinders. They can be organized only from among the 
actual workers. A co-operative society started at Markapur in 
1924 went into liquidation in 1930 owing to the competition of 
merchants and mismanagement of its affairs by the office bearers. 
The remedy lies in the direction of State effort. . A model Govern- 
ment slate factoiy established at Markapur or Cumbum can 
improve the finish and quality of slates. It can also improve the 
economic and social condition of the workers. When once a high 
standard of production is set up and the products are rendered fit 
to hold their own against foreign competition, capitalists or even a 
co-operative organization of , workers may take over the slate 
factory. • ■ . 

Slate pencils 

372. Slate pencils-making is closely linked with the slate innk- 
ing. industry not only because slate pencils are essential for writing 
on, slates, but also. because the. raw material for both, is the slate 
slab. The slate mines in the .Kurnool district, contain good stones 
suitable for slate pencils, also,. About: ,500 persons mostly drawn 
from the Bcheduled Castes: ate engaged in this industry. The 


RS. A. P. 

3 0 0 
0 12 0 

4 ^'2 0 
3 8 0 
0 12 0 


12' 2; :o 
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industry is a very simple one and is carried on generally in the 
homes of the workers. Even women and children are able to make 
pencils. But at Markapur a few capitalists are carrying on this 
industry employing hired labour. Most of the workers engaged in 
tlie industry take advances from dealers in slate pencils and bind 
themselves to sell the finished products to them. The exports of 
slate pencils in the recent past W’ere as follows :— 

Year. Quantity. Value. 

BS. 

1943 .. 6,844 / cases of 6,000 pencils \ 76,128 

1944 .. 5,256 \ each. J 63,072 

373. The process of manufacture is simple. The thick slate- 
slabs are first split into thinner .slabs of 1/6 inch thickness which 
are in turn cut into small linear stripes. Slate pencils are made 
out of these stripes by rounding off the sides by means of a handy 
instrument. The worker.s generally purchase cart-loads of slate 
stones from the slate mines. 

The economics of the industry is as follows : — 



BS. 

Cost of one cart load of slate slabs . . 

.. 15 

Cartage 

7 


22 

Sale price of 3 oases of slate pencils 

36 

Labour charges • • 

14 


The merchants who buy these pencils paste coloured paper 
round a portion of them, pack them in boxes and market them. The 
cost of preparing the pencils for the market is roughly as follows : — 

ES. A. P. 

Cost per case of 5,000 pencils paid to 


labourers who make penoSs . . . . 12 0 0 

Cost of coloured p£^er .... . . 140 

Pasting charges 0 12 0 

Cost of packing boxes 8 0 0 

Total . . 22 0 0 

Selling price of 1 case f.o.r. Markapur . . 30 0 0 

Net profit .. 8 0 0 


Nine persons can make one case of 5,000 pencils in a dry and 
can earn Es. 14. The daily income of a worker is Es. 1-9-0. The 
production and marketing of slate pencils is chiefly in the hands of 
merchants and capitalists. Even the few who carry on the industry 
with their own funds have no organization by which to contact 
markets and secure reasonable prices. Apart from" the problem of 
marketing, there is also the problem of procurement of the raw 
material at cheap prices and this problem can be solved only by 
bulk purchases. Manufacture 'of slate and slate pencils should be 
combined in the slate factory suggested for slate-making. . 
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Crlass 


374. Tiae; glass bangle industry was once a flourisbing indastry 
in the. districts of Anantapiir, Kimiool, Bellary, Iiistna, Vnzagapa- 
tarn, Chittoor and Neliore. Wiiile at one time in Q-utturu 
(formerly called Gazula Gntturn) in the Anantapnr district 
alone tliare were 700 men employed in the industry, only one h(juse 
is actually engaged in it now. But in the districts of Aizagapatam 
and Cliitioor the industry still manages to hold its own. In Vizaga- 
pat-arn about 40 families of Gazula. Balijas at Paidipala and ten 
families at Gompa are employed in the industry and the annual out- 
put of bangles is estimated to exceed about Es. 10,000. Kalahasti, 
Papauaidupet, Madailedu and Pillameedu are the centres i;i the 
Ohittoor district where a few families of Bahaas and Muslims 
are engaged in the industry. In both the districts many workers 
coil for middlemen. The industry is carried on throughout t^he year. 
The bangles produced are of the plain variety, but tlieye is a demand 
and a profitable market for them, especially during the marriage 
and festival seasons. In Vizagapatam, the bangles are sold within 
the district itself in shandies and by hawkers. But the Chittoor 
bangles find large sales outside the district. The raw materials 
required are block glass, dyes and fuel. The tools required are a 
pointed rod of iron about one-eighth of an inch thick and a wooden 
cone over which small grooves of varying sizes are cut, fitted to the 
end of a rod. Vizagapatam draws its supply of block glass from 
Kalahasti and other Provinces while Chittoor gets its supply 
locally. The dyes are purchased from the local shops. In Vizaga- 
patam, some of the workers obtain the supply of block glass from 
merchants on credit and supply them glass bangies. The block 
glass prepared locally is powdered, mixed with broken pieces of old 
bangles and melted* in earthenware crucibles in small furnaces, 
while imported glass of good quality is melted pure. A small 
quantity of this molten glass is take]! on the point of the iron md 
and. turned round and round until it becomes a rough ring. This 


ring is then transferred, while still hot, to the wmodeu cone and 
twirled round. The bangles are also shaped with brass moulds. To 
get various colours, dyes are mixed with the powdered block glass 
before melting. A bangle maker with the assistance of a boy can 
produce as many as 200 dozen bangles in one day. But this is the 
maximum which an experienced man can turn out. It can safel}^' 
be estimated that an average worker will be able to turn out about 
1,000 bangles a day on an average. The economics of the industry 


One maund of block glass . * 

Fuel and colouring materials 
Labour charges for the boy for 2 da} s 


10 0 0 
10 0 0 
1 8 0 
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One maiind of block glass will yield up to 3,000 bangles. But 
making aiiowances for breakages and wastage, one maimd of block 
gla^ss can be estimated to yield about 2,000 bangles. These 2,UUU 
bangles can be sold at prices ranging from 8 annas to 6 annas 
per aozeii according to the quality of the material used, and appear- 
ance. Two thousand bangles wdll fetch about Es. at 

3 annas per dozen. From one maund of block glass the wmrker is 
able to earn about Es. 9 - 12 - 0 . Assuming that the preliminary 
processes wnil engage the wwker for a day, Es. 9-12-0 are his 
earnings for 3 days. Bnt owing to the absence of a steady demand 
and W'ant of adequate slippi}' of block glass and fuel, the wmrker 
will ordinarily be employed in the w’ork only for about 15 to 20 
days in a month' and his average income will work out to Es. 49 
to Es. 65. 

375. Owing to the import of fancy bangles, the demand for the 
local bangles of crude type is not steady. The industry continues to 
hold its own because of the religious significance attached to the 
bangles and because the poorer classes still buy the cheaper qualities. 
The locally made bangles are mostly of the plain variety and no new 
and attractive designs have been introduced. The worker is unable 
to get adequate supply of block glass and fuel so as to engage him 
throughout the month. Block glass prepared locally is usually of 
an inferior quality. The workers must be taught how to purify the 
crude soda earth and to adopt simple modern methods to enable 
them to produce clear glass. The methods of melting block glass 
in ordinary country furnaces are costly. Cheap and efficient furnaces 
wdiich would generate high temperature should be evolved. 

Large quantities of bangles are imported into this Erovince. 
There are several glass factories in the United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Bengal, the Punjab and Bombay and there are two fac- 
tories in the Hyderabad State, but in Madras there is only one 
factory, viz., the Jamal Glass Works, Madras. The chief raw 
materials for glass are sand, lime and soda ash. Though soda ash 
has to be imported from abroad, this Province has plenty of the 
other materials. The ceramic survey of the Province (1930-33^ 
shows that alkaline earth known as ‘‘ Tsodu Mannu is available 
in plenty in the Anantapur and Kurnool districts and in smaller 
quantities practically all over the Province. There wmuld appear 
to be great possibilities of establishing more glass factories in our. 
Province which can supply glass to glass bangle makers. 

876. The question of the revival of the bangle industry in the 
Province has engaged the attention of the Government and the 
Industries Department , from time to time but no positive steps 
appear to have been taken in this direction. The Famine Code 
Eevision Committee of 1938 observed as follov/s : The glass bangle 
industry once flourished in many, villages of the Ceded Districts. 
It would probably do so again if block glass could be supplied at a 
sufficiently low price.. The , possibility of reviving the industry 
■through a glass block supplyirom.the Jamal Glass Factory, Madras, 
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or some oilier : factory ..may be considered .and, demonstrations of 
improved inetiiods. of .nianufacture of ■ glass dangles ,'as, a ■■■.cottage- 
industry may : be arranged., ■ .It' miglit ■also be' po'ssibie . to^ esiabiisii ■ 
a glass faetory.;in Anantapiir district, maiang use of silica from 
the Pemiar ' Eiver.” , G-iass-, bangles of attractive . types ■, are 

Decommg. mcreasingiy ■ popular witn lnd.ian women of ■:■ ail classes, 

ricli and poor alihe.^ in tne ' Py crofts Koad,' Triplicane, Madras, 
vvitniii a distance of about lUO yards, about half-a-dozen shops can 
be seen, almost all of them crowded by women of all classes.. 

Broken pieces of glass, which are now put to no use but thrown 

away seem quite suiiable as raw material for bangle making and in 
certain places they have been successfully utilized as the sole raw 
material for the industry. With improvements in the design and 
methods of manufacture there appear to be great possibilities for 
the glass bangle industry on a cottage basis in the Province. 
Co-operative societies can then play a part in procuring raw 
materials and in financing and marketing the products of this 
cottage industry, 

377. The bangle makers of this Province do not know the 
methods of making ration, imitation, fancy and china fancy or coral 
fancies which are popular in the market and which are being 
imported now from Ferozabad. In the pre-war days, these 
were being imported from abroad. With a view to introduc- 
ing improved methods of manufacturing glass bangles and glass 
beads a scheme for training students in this industry has been 
approved by Government. The scheme provides for training twelve 
students, nine in the glass bangle industry and three in the 
glass bead industry for a period of one year and for the payment 
of a stipend of Es. 25 per mensem to each student for eleven 
months in the year. A Glass Technologist has been appointed on 
contract for a period of two years whose main duties will be to 
conduct a survey of the Province for raw materials required for 
the glass industry, to offer technical assistance to private indus- 
trialists in the line and to formulate proposals for the establishment 
of a model glass factory if private enterprise is not forthcoming to 
set up such a factory on np-to-date lines. The Glass Technologist 
has conducted a rapid survey of the raw materials and has drawn 
up a scheme for setting up a Government Glass Factory. The 
proposal is under the consideration of the Government. 

Ceramic industry 

378. The ceramic or pottery industry is one of the oldest and 
most important village industries. It meets the local demand for, 
household utensils at cheap prices. In the olden days, a potter 
was a village artisan who was remunerated by a share in the 
produce. Even to-day this system prevails in many villages. The 
profession is generally carried on by a community called Kummaras 
or Eusavans. By the extended 'use of 'metalwares some inroads',, 
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have been made in the sphere of pottery, bat still the poorer classes 
use the ordmaiy eartjien vessels on account of their cneapness. The 
industry is very widespread and the potter can be seen nr any part 
of ine ih'ovuice. The simple wheel which costs about Its. 5 is the 
only tool rhai liie ordinary village potter requires. It is placed 
horizontally on the ground and rotated round an axis by means oi' 
a stick. The vessel is moulded by the potter with both hands while 
it is rotated by the wheel. After the pots are halfdried, they are 
beaten to set right mieveuness and made ready for the kiln. The 
ordinary potters’ kiln is a simple one. hue! and rubbish are mixed 
together and laid on the ground and over them are placed a layer 
ol pots, then another layer of fuel and so on. Pots are baked also 
in a pit about foui- feet deep covered at the top with earth and 
pot streds leaving a hole in the middle through which the kiln is 
lighted. In Jxarighi in the North Arcot district, the articles are 
baked over an earthen chcular. The principal material used for 
ordmary earthenware are the red clay and the black clay available 
from the beds of tanks, jiools and banks of streams. Fine pottery 
clay is nsed in the West Coast districts, in Manamadura in the 
Eamnad district and in liarigiri in the North Arcot district. In 
Karigiri white clay is used for superior kinds of pottery. The cost 
of materials used varies in difierent places. The price of fuel 
required for baking also varies from place to place. Mostly cheap 
fuel, such as rubbish and straw is gathered, and m places where the 
potter cannot get it free, he has to pay a small price for it. In 
Vellore the Pot-makers’ Co-operative Bociety has taken on lease 
the right of removing straw and cow-dung from the Municipal 
market and cai-t stands for a rental of Es. 585. The members of 
the society purchase these sweepings at the rate of Ks. 2-4-0 for 
a cart-load of dung and Ee. 1 for 3 baskets of straw. The ordinary 
country pottery which consists of the common utensils of eveiy day 
domestic use needs no description. But in Uppinangadi in Puthui- 
taluk and Kekraji in Kasaragod taluk of the Bouth ilanara district 
superior kinds of pottery with glazed surface such as vases, goglets, 
jars, jugs, pots, teapots and cups and saucers are made. Glazed 
pottery is manufactured also in Karigiri in the North Arcot district. 
The potters of this place use white clay and produce artistic articles 
of both eastern and western style. Karigiri pottery was exhibited 
at the Wembly Exhibition held in London and at various other 
continental exhibitions. After the formation of a co-operative 
society for the potters of Vellore towards the end of 1942, glazed 
articles of artistic designs are produced at Vellore also on a large 
scale. 

379. The pottery industry requires very little capital and the 
workers are therefore able to carry on the industry vrith their own 
funds. Ordinary pottery is too fragile for transport and is therefore- 
sold locally. Only artistic glared pottery is sent to outside markets. 
The potter usually spreads opt- his ware in shandies or a member 
of, his family vends the vpires by cairying them on his head round 
Ihe streets. There is, therefore, keen competition among the potters 
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and in their anxiety to dispose of their wares, they frequently sell the 
goods for low prices. ^ Besides aiTanging procurement of raw 
material and introducing improved pottery designs, co-operative 
societies arxange to market their members’ goods at reasonable 
prices. It is in marketing particularly that the potters’ co-operative 
societies have made progress. The economics of the industry and 
the average income of a potter per day vary from place to place. 
They are dependent on the price of raw materials and the type 
of goods produced. The economics of the industiy as carried on in 
the North Arcot district in respect of ordinary pofs is as follows : — 


Cost of two cart loads of clay , . 

« • . « « 

BS, 

5 

Labom* charges for three men for manufacture of 
the articles for five days ... ■ . . ' . . . ' ' . , ' 

16 

Baking charges . 


10 

Price paid by the consumers 


30 

60 

Margin of profi t 

. . 

30 


Thus three men will earn (B,s. lo plus Es. 30) or Es. 45 in 
6 days. Each w'orkman will earn about Es. 15 in 5 days or Es. 3 
in a day. But the potter may not be working all through the 
month. He may suspend his work for a few days each month on 
account of festivals, fairs, ill-health, and other causes. The average 
daily income of a potter may therefore be estimated at about Es. 2. 

380. Apart from ordinary pottery, there is considerable room- for 
expansion in ornamental pottery by improvements in designs and 
methods of glazing and baking. The report on the Ceramic Survey 
of the Province has revealed that the Province is rich in raw materi- 
als that are largely used in the manufacture of porcelain and other 
glazed potterj'. Clay similar to kaolin or China Clay is available 
in the Vizagapatam, Guntur, Nellore, Chinglepnt, South Aroot, 
Tanjore, South Kanara, Malabar, Cuddapah, Bellary, Anantapur 
and Kurnool districts. Felspar and rocks rich in felspar are found 
in the Km-nool, Bellaiy, Nellore, Chinglepnt, South Arcot, Salem, 
Trichinopoly, Madmu, South Kanara and Coimbatore districts. 
Clay which can be classified as piple clay can be had in Bast and 
West Godavari, Kistna, Chingleput, South Arcot and North Arcot'. 
Gypsum out of which is prepared “ Plaster of Paris ” is available 
in the Trichinopoly district. South Aroot district particularly, is 
one of the richest districts in the Province for ceramic raw materials. 
A commencement has been made in the direction of improving the 
industry by introducing a course, of instruction in ceramics in the 
School of Arts and Crafts and by the . appointment of a Ceramic 
Expert. In the ceramic section of the. school, six stipends of annas . 
four each per wortmg day have been sanctioned to poor and deserv- 
ing students in the class. The immediate aim should be to carry 
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the work of the village potter at least up to the production of 
pottery with simple glazes and the use of improved kilns. 

381. The Special Officer appointed for the development of 
cottage indutries in the Ceded Districts has chosen the pottery 
industry in the first instance for intensive development. Pottery 
training centres have been opened at Ouddapah, at Harpanahalli 
in tlie Bellary district , at Betamcherla in the Kurnool district 
and at Eajahmundry in the East Godavari district. The scheme 
provides for the training of . six professional potters at a time in 
each of the centres for a period of 4 to 6 months in improved 
methods of manufacturing earthenware. A stipend of Es. 2o 
per menseui is being paid to each trainee. The Centres in the 
Kumool and the East Godavari districts provide for the train- 
ing of the potters in stoneware and fine earthenware and for the 
marketing of the wares produced by the trained potters. Experi- 
.ments are being conducted in the School of Arts and Grafts, 
Madras, on improved firing methods with the aid of an open up 
draught kiln of the Kurja type. Eound or rectangular down 
draught kilns are considered to be better than Kurja kilns and 
such improved kilns are also being investigated. Samples of the 
local clays and other raw materials used by the village potters are 
tested at the School of Arts and Crafts as regards their suitability 
for ceramic w'are and the results of such tests are made known to 
the potter community for adoption. Demonstrations are being 
conducted in selected centres in .North Arcot district to introduce 
among the potters improved methods of manufacturing clay 
moulds, engobed wares, and glazed wares. 

382. The course of instruction in ceramics in the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Madras, was reorganized in 1944. . The establishment 
of a model Government Ceramic Eactory at Gudur in the Nellore 
district has been sanctioned. The ceramic factory will manu- 
facture tablewares like cups and saucers, plates, jugs, bowls, and 
tea pots, electric goods like insulators for high and low voltages, 
special and high frequency insulators for wireless and radio, and 
sanitary goods like wash basins, and water closets. A laboratory 
on a large scale will be an adjunct to the Government Ceramfc 
Eactory to carry on research in ceramics. A demonstrator has 
been employed in each of the Bellary and Vizagapatam districts 
for conducting a survey of the resources of the raw materials for 
the tile industry in the districts. The employment of a Technical 
Assistant (Tile Manufacture) for developing" the tile industry in 
the East Coast of the Province has also been recently sanctioned- 
The Technical Assistant will assist private industrialists in 
establishing new tile factories and in effecting improvements to the 
factories already established, A proposal to open an exneritoental 
centre in one of the tile factories in the South Kanara district for 
conducting research work on the. ceramic raw materials available in 
iheffistriot is under the,' consideration of the Government. : ' . 
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Crucibles 

383. For smelting metals, crucibles which will stand high 
temperatui'e are required. These crucibles are mostly imported 
from outside. In this Province the East Godavari district seems to 
be the only place where these crucibles are made. Though they 
stand the furnace just as well as the foreign variety, they are often 
crude and need a good deal of improvement. They cannot be used 
for smelting metals as many times as the foreign crucibles can be 
used. There are possibilities of developing the industry, as all the 
raw materials required are within reach in this Province. The indus- 
try is pursued by workers belonging to the Kummari caste. It is 
carried on at Eajahmundry, Dowlaishweram, Angara Gollalamani- 
dada, Cocanada and Tapeswaram. In Eajahmundry about 600 
families with about 150 skilled workers and at other centres about 
10 worker's with one skilled worker are engaged in the industry 
including men, women and children. There are about 20 regular 
crucible workshops at Eajahmundry. All these are managed by 
master workers who are capitalists well established in the business. 
There are also a number of middlemen who purchase the crucibles 
from the workshops and sell them to metal workers. The actual 
workers are mere wage-eai-ners who work for 8 hours a day, the 
wages being Ee. 1 for a skilled worker and ten annas for an 
ordinary worker. The annual output of crucibles is estimated at 
Es. 5 lakhs. The raw materials required for the industry are 
graphite, china clay and borax crystals. Graphite is obtained from 
Jangareddigudem which is about 50 miles from Eajahmundry in 
the West Godavari district. There are several mines at Jangared- 
digudem and other places in the neighbourhood. A ton of graphite 
of first quality costs Es. 600 and second quality Es. 400. The 
second quality of graphite is not suitable for superior varieties of 
crucibles. The cartasre for one ton of graphite from Jangareddi- 
gudem to Eajahmundry is about Es. 40. China clay is obtained 
from Mommuru about 6 miles from Eajahmundry. One bag of 
clay weighing one cwt.. costs Es. 2-4-0 including cai’tage. Borax 
crystals are purchased in the local shops and they cost Es. 40 per 
cwt. The tools and appliances required are (1) moulds made of 
brass and wood, (2) mortars of stone and (3) sieves of brass wire. 
Moulds are manufactured locally by the Viswa Brahmans and the 
cost varies with the size. Stone mortars are purchased from 
Kateru, a village about 3 miles from Eajahmundry and each costs 
about Es. 2. Sieves are available in the local shops and the price 


of a sieve is about Ks. 3-8-0* 
follows : — 

L Raw materials — 

The economics of the industry is as 

RS. A. P. 

GraphitOj 1 ton 


640 0 0 

China clay. 1/3 ton 


16 0 0 

Borax crystals, J cwt* 

»' # ^ HI * 

10 0 0 

Coating materials 


16 0 0 

' .. ; Fuel • . '■ , ' 


,, 22 0 0 
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...BSv'' A."?. 

2. Labour charges as per' details' given 


beiow=^ .V : *• ' 

Interest on capital . 5 0 ,0 

■4. Rent ■ 5 , 0 0 

Total . . 873 10 0 


First day — ^20 workers for |)ou!idiiig 


graphite at annas 10 per liead . . . . 12 8 

5 workers for pounding the da}’ at ariuas 

10 per head .. .. .. .. 3 2 0 

Sec^ond day — 4 workers to mix the dr}' 
gra])hite and clay at annas 10 per head . . ” 2 S o 

llrird day — 10 workers for wet pounding with 
legs at annas 10 oa(*h • • . . . . 0 4 0 

Fourth day — 10 workers for wet pounding 
with legs at annas 10 each . . . . , . 6 4 0 

B'ifth day to 7th day— 10 workers per day for 
wet pounding in mortars at annas 10 each . 18 12 0 

8th day — 10 workers at annas 10 per day 
for removing small stones, from the 
]jouuded mixture 6 4 0 


9th day — ^No work {Males are employed 
from here. Females do generally the 
above work) . . 

iOth day — 4 workers for making small 
lumps at Re. 1 per head 4 0 0 

nth day do. 4 0 0 

1 2th day to I6th day do. 20 0 0 

17th and i8th days— 4 workers per day for 
giving finishing touch to the moulds " , , 8 0 0 

19th to 25th days — Utilised for drying 

26tii day — 4 workers for coating on Re. I 
each . . . . 4 0 0 

27tIiL and 28th days — Burning of the raw^ 

■ ^ crticibleS';:' ■■ .■ > >.'■ ■: :■ ■ 

29th day— 4 workers to remove the burnt 
crucibles .. .. ,, 4 0 0 

Establishment charges , « . * . . o o 

With the above raw materials, cmcibles of different sizes up to 
about ';:J_,000 units can ■ be' '.produced. Allowing, ,_a margin for’ 
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breakages^ the aet .produ^ estimated at. 3,500 units. 

The production cost per unit works out to Ee, 0-3-6 tOvEe.; 0-4-0. 
The price , at wliieh the : crucibles arc sold '■ to . 'the ;; middlem^^^^^^ 
ranges from Be. ' 0-5-0 to Ee. 0-5-6 per .unit. The r’etail rate^^ 
is about 6 annas ' to'' 7 annas per unit. The retail price is .nearly 
twice ; the ' production cost ' and if the industry ' is organized on : a 
co-operative basis this margin could be secured for the actual 
workers themselves. 

384. Tlie crucibles are sold locally and sent out to the Punjab, 
Kalahasti and other industrial places all over India where melting 
of any metal is necessary. There is great demand for these goods. 
A crucible of good quality lasts for melting cast iron 6 to 8 times 
and brass about 15 times. The industry has received an impetus 
on account of the War when there was no import of foreign 
crucibles into the Province. Though the industry is w^ell estib- 
lislied, there is considerable scope for improving the quality of 
the crucibles to a higher standard. Apart from improving the 
industry there is also the need for the betterment of the conditions 
of the actual workers in the industry who are at present mere w’^age 
earners. A co-operative society formed for these workers will have 
ib face strong opposition from master workers and middlemen and 
Government assistance will be necessary in the matter of securing 
raw^ materials at concessional rates, finance and technical advice. 


Tobacco 

Cigar manufacture 

S85. The inaiuifacture of cigars is carried un on a large scale in 
Dindigul, Madura and Woriyiir (Trichinopoly). About 8,500 
persons in Dindigul, 500 in Madura and 2,000 in Wori^mr are 
engaged in the industry. The workers are employed for w^ages in 
small cigar factories owned by capitalists. There are about 50 such 
factories in Woriyur, 25 in Dindigul and 6 in Madura. The 
industry provides employment to the workers all through the year 
and the average income of a- worker is Bs. 1-8-0 to Es. 2 per diem 
at present, while it was 10 to 12 annas in the pre-war days. The 
wages are based on the quantity of work turned out. For making 
1,000 cigars, Bs. 5 as wages and Es. 5 as war allowance are paid 
in Trichinopoly. Though the cigaratte habit has affected the 
industry a little, there is and will always be great demand for 
cigars. In Woriyur the industry is entirely in the hands of 
capitalists. Co-operative Societies for cigar manufacture have been 
organized in Dindigul and Madura. The industry in Trichinopoly 
obtains ” tobacco leaf from Karur and Dindigul and in Madura and 
Dindigul it draws its supply of 'tobacco leaf from the areas around 
Dindigul "and Bhavani in the Coimbatore district and Eumara- 
palayam in the Salem district. The cigars find a wide sale in 
■several parts of the Province and are also exported to Bombay and, 
other -places in India. , -In the 'pre-war -days Woriyur cigars were 
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exporied fco the United Kingdom and other foreign countries. The 
economics of the industry is as follows : — 

Madura and Dindigul 
Cost of producing 1,000 good quality cigars. 




BS. 

A. 

P. 

Tobacco, IJ visses, Rasi 


4 

14 

0 

Tobacco, 1 vlss, Kurusu 


I 

0 


Wages * . . . . • V 


■ 2 

0 

"'.O' 

Wrapper • • .. . . 


. 0 

8 

" 0 

G-iini ... 


■ 0 

2 

0, 

Dryage 


0 

8 

0, , 

Excise duty , • 


■ 2 

8 

O' , ' 


Total .. 

11 

8 

0 

Selling prit-e 

. . 

12 

4 

0 

Profit 


0 

12 

0 per 


High class cigars (1,000) 

(1) Superior planters — 
Cost o 16 lb. of tobacco 

Duty 

Packing 

Wages 

Stamp duty . . 

Wastage 


Selling price . . 
Margin of profit 


(2) Planters— 

Coat of 9 lb. of tobacco 


Duty . . 
Wastage 
Packing charges 
Stamp duty . . 
Wages . . 


Total . . 


1,000 cigars. 


20 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
2 0 0 

50 0 0 

60 0 0 

10 0 0 per 
1,000 cigars. 

11 4 0 
1 11 0 

/T: 1 


li|lliiS®'^hib|:proit'j 




4 8 0 per 
1,000 cigars. 
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W Of iyuT (Tnchinopoly) 


To produce a standard 'variety' of cigar , the folio wi,iig cost 
liicuiTed , . 


ES. 

For IjOOO, cigarSj tobacco required . ' / . . 

■ 50 

Wages 

10 ' 

Packing materials and wages for packing 


.Total,,.. 

■' '95 


Excise duty which will vary according to the rate and class 
of cigar will also be levied on the production. The total cost 
including the excise duty may come to Es. 140 for 1,000 cigars 
of standard quality. The manufactm'er gets only 15 per cent on the 
standard quality and 20 to 25 per cent on the high class cigars. 

386. Co-operative societies for cigar manufacture are of recent 
growth. Two societies, one at Dindigul and the other at Madura 
were registered during the year 1943-44. Towards the close of 
1944-45 another society was -started in the East Godavari district 
for the manufacture of lanka cigars. 

387. There are certain difficulties encountered in the cigar u’dus- 
try. At present there is no suitable cigar wrapper tobacco grown in 
India. The wrapper leaves now applied by Eangapur planters are 
very inferior in quality and yielding capacity. The use of this 
inferior tobacco results in deterioration of the quality of the cigars 
and adversely affects their sale. The Agricultural Department are 
how examining the possibilities of growing suitable superior 
wrapper tobacco in this Province. Secondly, the levy of an import 
duty of Es. 7-8-0 per lb. on imported cigar wrapper tobacco 
prevents the manufacturer from using wrappers of better quality 
and marketing quality cigars. The quantity of imported wrappers 
used in the manufacture of cigars is very negligible as it forms only 
1/20 part of the fillers. It would be desirable to abolish the import 
duty on wrapper tobaccos until such time as the domestic tobacco 
planters can produce wrapper tobacco suitable for this purpose. 
Thirdly, tobacco and tobacco products are subject to attack by 
beetles, and every year many lakhs of rupees worth of tobacco are 
destroyed by these insects causing heavy loss to the manufacturer 
and tobacco traders. Cured tobacco is stocked by merchants in 
godowns under the supervision of the Excise Department. Very 
rarely is it stored for a long time, the stuff being utilized within 5 
or 6 months generally : only in exceptional cases it is stored for 
over a year. This as well as the manufactured cigars or cigarettes, 
if stored for long periods are attacked by an. insect known as the 
cheroot beetle-^Lff-wedcme semicerne^— and sometimes serious 
damage is done. The- damage starts with the beginning of the 
monsoon, continues : throughout -the wet weather and declines by 
November., Very few factories or merchants have facilities for 
protecting their ware from this pest^ and in bad bases the material 
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is destroyed or steeped in hot water to kili the pest and used as 
fillings for ii-esh cigars, generally of an inferior type. 

388, Clean storage of the material, constant attention and quick 
disposal will go a long way in nunimiziug the pest. Fourthly, it is 
stated that for want of sufficient skilled labour many of the orders 
received from overseas are cancelled and thus opportunities to 
improve the business in foreign countries are lost. This is a great 
handicap felt by all manufactures in India now. In America and 
ill Europe, an increasing quantity of cigars is being made entirely 
by machinery. In order to help the manufacturers who desire to 
inata! machines in their factories, detailed information is being 
gathered regarding the machinery required for the manufacture of 
cigars, its approximate cost and the names ot the manufacturers in 
ihe United Kingdom or United States of America from whom it 
may be purchased. 

Shade cultivation is one of the modern metliods of Tobacco culti- 
vation and its purpose is to produce tliin leaves. The sun shining 
on the tobacco plants helps them to cKaw the nutrition from the 
earth aiKl they ripen quickly, the leaves having a tendency to be 
heavily bodied. In order to counteract these natural results and to 
produce large thin tobaccos with less nicotine contents, the tobacco 
plants are now grown under shade in some tobacco growing coun- 
tries like Havana and the Sumatra islands. Such thin leaves help 
the manufacturer to produce light weight cigars which put him in 
an advantageous position in selling his products in overseas markets 
where import duties are assessed on weights. 

389. The cigarette industry si a large-scale one. It uses a type 
of tobacco called ' Virginia ’ , gTown mostly in Guntur and to a 
smaller extent in the neighbouring districts of Kistna and East and 
West Godavari. Though the industry is a large-scale one, the 
preparation of the tobacco for the industry calls for caring and 
grading which are best done in one or a. group of villages- At present 
the ryots cure the tobacco and divide the tobacco roughly into 
certain quality groups. They bring the tobacco to Guntur or 
Bapatia and sell it to the trade. Subsequently it is the trader that 
does the detailed sorting and grading. The extent to whicli these 
items of work can be done by the growers themselves deseiwes 
examination. A grower in a village or a gronp of villages can form 
themselves into a co-operative society for this purpose. If the 
grower sells graded tobacco bis share of the final price will be 
greater. 

Beedi manufaeture 

390. The manufacture of beedies is carried on extensively in 
several centres of the Province.; Ttds carried on, on a small factory 
basis, in the districts of North :Arcot, Kumool, Chingleput, Salem., 
Trichinopofy, Madras, Malabar and South Kanara, Though tobacco 
and diy leaf for wrapping it come from other districts the industry 
is -pursued in Malabar in several toWps and villages,; because of the ' - 
supply of,chdap labour mdoprs^durihg the long rainy ^ season. , The " 
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industry is in the hands of capitalists and the labour is mostly 
unskilled. Even small boys are employed in the iiidnstry. ..Wages 
are paid according to the quantity of work turned out. I to 

Es, ' l“^“0 ' is paid 'for-ljOW beedies.- produced, and an.: adult ' . worker 
can earn th,is amount.' There is .great demand for beedies through- 
out the year and the industry, therefore, provides continuous 
employment. ■ Beedies find largo sales particiilariy among labourers 
of different classes. The cost of -producing 1,(X)0^ beedies is worked 
out below * 


Cost- of tobacco tax ■ ... ^ .. -. 

BS. 

1 

A. 

s 

p. 

0 

Leaves used as wrappers . . ■ 

.. 0 

10 

0 

Label, paste and paper ..... 

• .. 0 

3 

0 

Yarn . . 

0 

0 

3 

Labour 

i 

6 

0 

Cost of -production ' * . .. ■ ' .■ . . 

.. 3 

11 

3 

Selling price 

.\ • . . VI'i, ■; 

0 

0 

Profit for beedies . ^ • • ' , ■ • 

.. 1 

4 

g 


Co-operative societies can improve the coiiditions of work and 
secure for the workers a larger share of the consumer price.. . But: 
the societies will have to face strong opposition from capitalists in 
the. trade w^ho have established themselves solidly. Attempts made 
to organize a society for the ■ workers in Kurnool district failed 
mainly owing to strong opposition from middlemen merchants. 

Leather industry 
Tanning 

391. The hides and skins and leather industry is one of the most 
important industries in this Province judged by the test of pro- 
duction and export trade, the exports of leather alone amounting 
to about six crores of rupees a year. Tanning was one of the 
earliest industries besides agriculture, which developed in India. 
The village chammar was a social necessity in former days and it 
was his function to prepare the leather and leather articles required 
for the villagers. Though modem tanneries are growing in number, 
taaning as a cottage industry is still carried on by a few families 
of chucklers in many villages. They purchase poor quality hides 
and tan them in their houses or occasionally receive hide for tanning 
from ryots who pay them wages for preparing them. The 1931 
census showed that there were 48,283 persons in the Province 
employed in this industry. But the village tanners are largely 
uninfluenced by modern practices and there is considerable scope 
for improvement in the methods adopted in the country tanneries 
throughout the Province. If the quality of the leather produced in 
the villages can be improved and better quality leather articles 
produced, there seems to be no reason why the leather and leather 
^tides required by the villagers, i.^ , footware for the villagers and 
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leather articles required by the agriculturists siiouid, not be 
prouuced in tiie vmages tiiemseives. 

892. The Leather Trades Institute; Madras, 
centre lor the provision of general aavicej research and. praccicai 
guidance to tanners. The leather research chemist has conducted a 
number oi experiinents of interest to tanners sucn as picning i»f 
limes ana shius^ preparation of improved leather for water buckets, 
proper use of synthetic tans, use of indigenous tanning materials 
like “ TLopeaparvi flora mangrove bark and casuarma hark. 
Bulletins nave also been issued on subjects like pickling of hides and 
skins, and ihe proper use oi synthetic tans. There is a peripatetic 
demonstration party under the tanning expert for the purpose of 
demonstrating improved method3 of flaying, preserving and curiog 
in villages and modern methods of tanning on a cottage industry 
basis. The deinonstration party first commenced work during 
1942-43 at .Lepakshi in the Anantapur district, and in 1943-44 
moved to Alur in the Bellary district. Twelve apprentices at each 
centre were trained in leather goods manufacture. Co-op’orative 
societies for leather workers are also attempting to develop the vil- 
lage tanning industry. The Madras Broviace has, in its forests, 
plenty of tanning barks and other tanning materials and the .uertiicr 
Eesearch Institute has conducted a number of experiments for 
their profitable exploitation in tanning. Myrobalam, an important 
tanning material, is exported in large quantities. One handicap of 
the village tanner is that lie does not get good hides and skins for 
tanning. They are generally purchased by merchants and sent out 
to the Tanneries. If the village tanner can be provided with good 
raw hides and skins, there are great possibilities for developing the 
tanning industry. 

Leather goods 

393. Shon-inaking is one of the cottage industries that is carried 
on everywhere in the Province. There is a large demand for 
boots and shoes by the middle and richer classes and so in 
every important town there are found a few shops solely engaged 
ill making boots and shoes of the European pattern. The workers 
are generally Clmcklers by caste and are too poor to work in a shop 
of their ow^n. Ordinarily they work as labourers in shops run 
mostly by Muslims. The average daily income of a worker ranges 
from Be. 1 to Bs. 2. Some skilled workers are paid up to Es. 3 
per diem. The most important centres for boot and shoe manu- 
facture are Bellary, Trichinopoly, Mangalore, Besswada, Madura 
and North Arcot. Besides shoes and boots, other leather articles 
such as bed straps, money purses, belts and bags are also made. 
Co-operative societies for leather workers have been formed at 
Madura, Kumbakonam, Madras, Ilayangudi (Bamnad), Ellore, 
Alur (Bellary) and Lepakshi fAnantapur). During 1944-45 they 
sold leather goods to the value of Es. 82,206, The Leather 
Instructor appointed , oiit of the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank’s ^ant, for the development ;bf;,OQttage’ industries is training' 
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the, members of these societies'in. improved designs and methods, of 
manufacture. : There is scope for organmng co-operative societies, 
for -them at Trichinopoly , itanipet:^ V elloie, Clnttoor , Tirupati , 
Bezwada, Mangalore^ Virudunagar and Melapalayam (Tinneveily). 

Toys 

394. Dolls and other toj^s arc made in clay and lightvvood in 
many places m the Province. But artistic and superior varieties of 
dolls and toys m wood, are largely made in Tiruchanur in the Chit- 
toor district, liondapalle in the J£istna district, Etikoppaka in the 
Vizagapatam district, Iravadanallur in the Madura district, Pala- 
kode ill the Salem district, Lakshmigaripalli near Settigunta in the 
OudGapah district and Ambasamudram and Mannarkoil in the 
Tmneveily district. Painted clay dolls and toys are made in 
Bandipalayam and Panruti in the South Arcot district, Little 
Conjeevaram and Thandarai in the Chingieput district, Siirangam 
in the Trichinopoly district, Park Town and Purasawaikam in 
Madras. The articles produced include a variety of things such as 
imitation fruits and vegetables, animals, birds, insects, models of 
household utensils, Plindu deities, and the like. The toys produced 
in some of the places such as Kondapalle, Iravadanallur and 
Panruti have won more than a local name. 

Wooden dolls and toys 

395. Only light wood is used for dolls and toys. In Tiruchanur, 
Eaktha Chandana wood and Palakara wood available in Mamundur 
and Karakambadi forests are used. Cheap jungle wood of light 
quality knowm as ‘‘ Tellapoliki ” is used in Kondapalle. It is 
obtained from the surrounding forests. “ Ponnai and “ ilupai” 
wood are used in Palakode. “ Ankudu wmod is used in Etikop- 
paka. Toys of Iravadanallur are made of wood locally called as 
“ Palakotai.’’ The dolls and toys are first turned in wood and 
later lacquered in various colours. Chisels of fine quality, files, 
saws, screws and the ** kadasal ’’ are the tools commonly used. 
The making of articles of superior quality requires dexterity and 
skill. The makers of dolls and toys are mostly persons belonging 
to a section of carpenters. In the Ghittoor district Balija Chettis, 
in Tinnevelly, Pullavars otherwise knowui as Kadasalkara Pillars, 
in Palacode (Salem), Muslims and in Kondapalle, Aiwakshatriyas 
are engaged in the industry. 

The demand for toys is almost continuous as they are purchased 
all through the year for children. It is larger, hWever, during 
seasons of festivals and fairs. The sales are usually the largest in 
the months of September and October every year, when the Hindu 
festivals of toys and dolls, ** Navarathri Koluvu ” takes place. 
The important markets for these goods are centres of pilgrimage. 
The tovs of Tiruchanur are usually sold at Tiruvannamalai, Kala- 
basti, Bhadrachalam, Panderpur, Gadag, Gulbarga and Nasik. 
The Palacode toys are marketed in Bangalore and in some other 
places in Mysore. The toys of Etikbppaka and Kondapalle find 
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sales eYeii in Bengal, the i^unjab, Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces, llie war nas given an impetus to the industry. The 
import uf ciieap dolls and toys has ceased and there is a growing 
demand for those produced in India. 

The industry is organized on a co-operative basis at Tiracluiriar, 
Kondapalio and .Btikoppaka. Many ot the workers in the iirst two 
places are members ot the societies. The Etikoppaka society has 
been doing ainiost nothing. The workers of this jpiace carry on the 
industry witli borrowed funds. They borrow Hs. 100 to Bs. GOO at 
a time and repay the money in the form of toys and dolls at prices 
feed b}' uuiniai uadersianding between the borrower and the 
lender. The creditor does not usually charge interest for the 
money lent aiiid makes it up in the prices of the dolls and toys. In 
l^alacode, a few carry on the work with their own funds. But 
most of the workers get the raw materials, viz., wood and paints, 
from master workmen to whom they are bound to sell the toys and 
dolls at prices hxed by the latter. In other places, the workers 
manage with their own funds, going only occasionally to middle- 
men. The wmrkers get on an average 12 annas to Ee. 1-8-0 a clay, 
according to the skill involved. 

396. Wooden toy making is an excellent side-line to caipentry 
or cabinet making. Similarly, metal toys can be made as a side- 
line to metal working and the smithy and soft toys can be produced 
by women and girls in their homes. The marketing of these toys 
can be arranged through co-operative societies. There are possibi- 
ties of developing the industry, especially as there are no imports 
of toys from Japan now. But the industry requires considerable 
improvement in teclmique and design. Most of the toys are crude 
and old fashioned. The workers should adjust themselves to 
changing tastes and produce new^ varieties of toys such as aeroplanes, 
tanks, motor cars and steamers. The manufacture of wooden 
toys as adjuncts to w^ood-working courses has been introduced in 
industrial schools. Instruction in toy-making is also given in the 
School of Arts and Crafts. A few workers of the several centres 
in the Province, particularly members of toy manufacturers’ 
co-operative societies, should be given intensive training in modern 
technique and new designs so that tiiey xnay on their return to 
oheir centres teach other workers. A member of the Eondapalle 
Toy Manufactures’ Co-operative Society in the Kistna district 
was trained in the manufacture of improved designs ac the 
School of Arts and Crafts, Madras. He is training the other 
members to produce modern toys. There is a proposal to train a 
member of the Tirupati Toy Makers’ Co-operative Society like- 
wise. One other handicap from which the workers suffer "is the 
difficulty in getting the light wood required for the industry. 
■\ATierever the workers have been organized into co-operative 
societies, convenient blocks of forest coupes might be leased out to 
the , societies without’ auction, on,,' the average rental of preylops 
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Clay aolis ■ 

897, Tlie -cliief raw material' required- is'-- clay and tliifc> m nsnaliy 
avaikible at- the centres where the industry: is carried on or in their 
neigh !}oiuiiood. Points and varnish are piirchased locally. The 
clay models are baked before tliey are painted and varnished and 
are modelled by hand or monldecl. ■" Usually clay models: are made 
with moulds made of Plaster of Paris, cement or asbesto:s.' ' For 
models of certain Ilinclu deities, copper plate moulds are used. 
Tlje 'woi’kci’s carry on the industry with their own funds. The 
uiarketiiig of the goods generally does not present difficulty and 
the part of middlemen i.n this trade is not so great as the case of 
wooden dolls and toys. The dolls and toys made at present are 
too fragile for transport and cannot be sent for long distances from 
the centres of production without very careful packing. There is 
scope for iuiproviog the industry by introducing new artistic 
designs to suit modern tastes and by luakiiig the dolls and toys 
stronger and more .fancifuL 

Ivory work 

398. Working in ivory is carried on in the Vizagapatam district. 
The fine ivory carvings of the district have wmn wide fame. 
At Vizagapatam there are at present two workshops owned by 
Viswa Brahmans. In each of these shops about 5 workers are 
employed on a monthly salary of Es. 40 to Es. 60. Fancy articles 
such as ivory caskets, photo-frames, glove boxes, ladies work 
boxes, visiting card cases, fret and lace work on ivory, pictures of 
Hindu deities, nimiature engravings of birds and animals, chess 
boards, book-stands, w^atcli cases, cigarette holders are some of 
the articles made. The rav/ materials used are ivory, sandalwood, 
tortoise shell, stag and sambhur horns, arid porcupine quills. They 
are purchased by the shop-keepers and given to the workers. The 
articles made are of high artistic value and are in great demand. 
The goods are sent to Boml)ay traders for sale on a commission 
of KJ to 20 per cent. But even this procedure does not help in 
finding a market for tlie goods. In 1939, there were 10 shops 
engaged in the industry but there are only tw’o now. The industry 
is gradually decaying and perhaps in a few years it may disappear 
altogether, if steps are not taken to encourage the members to 
produce articles such as tie-pins, buttons, cuff-links, brooches and 
similar articles which will be within the reach of the middle 
classes, side 1)y side with the production of artistic goods. As only 
about 10 pei'sons are engaged in the 'industry and as the goods 
produced are costly and not in demand for everyday use, it .will 
not he possible to organize it on a co-operative basis at present. 

The match industry 

- ’-■'■■"899. There are a mimherof match'.faetories in the Province both 
big > and small;’'' ■Theyinchistry^'is/also pursued partly on a cottage 
'ba.-sis in the districts of Bamnad'wd Tinnevelly, In 'these districts, 
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capitalists employ labourers and produce matches on a small scale. 
The industry partakes the nature of a cottage industry, because jt 
provides work for men, women and children in their homes and 
most of the work is done without the aid of machinery. In the 
Tinnevelly district, it is carried on at Kadambur, Koilpatti, Kalugu- 
malai, Kuruvikulam, Kadayanaliur and Mukkudal. The centres in 
the iiamnad district are Sattm, Sivakasi and Elayirampannai. In 
Eamnad, about 2,000 children above 12 years of age and in Tinne- 
veliy about 150 men, 350 women and 200 children are employed. 
The raw materials required are : (1) veneers and splints, and (2) 
chemicals. The veneers and splints are imported from Malabar and 
chemicals are purchased from local merchants, the Mettur Chemi- 
cals, or wholesale merchants at Madras and Bombay. Owing to 
the war, the prices of chemicals have gone up and at times are 
unobtainable. A. part of the process of manufacture, viz., bos- 
making and frame filling can be done by the workers in their 
homes, •wJiile the remaining process of dipping the splints with 
ignition tips, bos fillings, band rolling and packing boxes in gross 
units are done in the premises of the workshop. The workers wdro 
take home the splints, veneers and paper make the boxes and fill 
up the frames. They are able to do the wmrk in their leisure horurs. 
Girls and women assist them in the process. For making boxes 
for match sticks, the usual wages are 4 annas per 1,000 boxes. 
For filling up six frames containing 30 planks with 60 to 70 splints 
each, two annas are paid. In the factory, the frames which have 
been filled in the houses of the labourers are levelled by hand on a 
levelling table and dipped in melted paraffin to a height of one- 
eighth of an inch. The paraffined frames are then dipped in the 
composition and allowed to dry in racks with heads dowmwards. 
The dipped splints are then packed into boxes. The sides of the 
boxes are painted with a mixture providing an ignition sutface. 
These items of work are done by the staff maintained at the factory 
on a monthly salary. The small producers themselves are not rich 
men. The investment in the business by each producer usually 
ranges from Es. 500 to Es. 3,000. Most of them depend on com- 
mission agents for finance and marketing. The producers take 
cash advances from the commission agents for the purchase of raw 
materials and for purchasing “ band rolls.” The finished products 
are sold to the middlemen and the latter an'ange to market them 
through agents and merchants, at other centres. The actual 
workers are only wage-earners. There is a large and continuous 
demand for matches and the w'ar ha.s given an impetus to the 
industry. Large imports of matches used to come every year from 
Burma and, when the imports from Burma ceased, there was a 
growing demand for matches produced in the Province. The 
matches find a wide sale in Madras, Mjrsore, Hyderabad, Bombay 

and the Central Provinces, :There are a number of middlemen 

commission agents, whblesaJe mi^chauts and retail merchafits— 
between the producer and the conromer. The producers are in the 
real sense of the term hardly' capMlists, Thejr actual investment 
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is small, compared to the capital required for the business. It is 
this weakness that is responsible for the domination of the 
commission agents in the industry. 

400. The economics of the industry is as follows:-— 


For production of 100 gross of boxes with 60 sticks 
each — 

Cost of splints and veneers . . . . , . 

Cost of oaemicals .. .. ., .. . . 

Wages and sundries . . . . . . . . 

Total . . 

Cost of one gross .. . » .. . . .. 

Tax at Rs. 3 less rebate of Rs. 7-13-0 per 100 

^£*083 • • • « • • • « (9 « • « 

Cost price per gross . . . . . , . . 

Wholesale price to middlemen .. .. 

Retail price, to consumers .. . . .. 


ES* 

•i&« 


112 

0 

0 

S5 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

196 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

2 

15 

_0 

4 

14 

0 

4 

14 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 


401. The possibilities of organizing the producers in Eamnad 
district into a co-operative society with a view to associate with 
them the actual labourers also were examined by the Co-operative 
Department in 1939 but the proposals could not be pushed through 
for the following reasons : — 

(1) The producers themselves were not in a position to contri- 
bute sufficient share capital to raise the necessary funds; 

(2) the sales of matches by the commission agents were on 
credit and the society which was intended to replace them had 
also to follow a similar method for marketing; but this was too 
great a risk for a co-operative society; 

(3) with the elimination of the commission agents who had 
organized the markets and practically controlled them, it was 
doubtful if the society could easily market their goods; 

(4) the rebate of 10 pies in the rupee in excise duty giveh 
to the small manufacturers making less than 100 gross of boxes 
a day, would not be continued, if a number of producers joined 
together and got their finance from the same institution; and 

(5) above all, the prices of the chemicals had gone up on 
account of the war and the conditions were not favourable for 
starting a society of the kind contemplated. 

A beginning has been made by the Madura-Eamnad wholesale 
society in financing one of the producers and in marketing the 
goods produced by him on a commission basis. In Gudiyattam 
in the North Arcot district the manufacture of match splints and 
veneers is carried on , and the splints and veneers are sold outside the 
district in large quantities. The match industry can be organized 
in this place on a cottage industry basis. There would also seem 
to .be possibilities of organxzittg the industry: dn the Circars, if 
suitable wood for splints: and veneers can be had in the Agency 
forests, ' ' ' ' 
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The button industry 

JU2. '{'he button is an article in great demand. Large ijuautities 
ol’ it are imported into our Province every year. Buttons can be 
manufactured on a cottage industry basis as the industry does not 
require great .skill and the proce.sH of manufacture is simple. The 
implements required are few and not voi-y expensive. A treadle 
laiiic, a drill for making holes and a chisel are the only appliances 
that are required and they cost about its. 150. Buttons arc generally 
made of wood, coconut shell, bone or horn and the raw materials 
can be obtained in any locality with ease. It is suited for u home 
industry at which women can work. The demand for buttons 
being great, niarketing does not present much difficulty. There 
are four iia.sses of buttons, viz., coat huttous, shirt buttons, eoHai 
studs and cutf-liiiks. In this Province buttons are mostly made of 
bone, wood and coconut shell. Beautiful and artistic ivory buttons 
arc rnanufactured in the States, of Travancore and Mysore and 
metal buttons in the Hyderabad State. The mdustry is coutiued 
to three centres iu- the . Province, viz., Tiruppanangadu in the 
North Arcot district, Salem town and VinayaBhraniam in the 
Grtintur district. Even in these centres the output of buttons is 
small. At Tiruppanangadu, it is about Its. 1,200 worth a year and 
at, Salem about Its. 15,000. At Vicayashramam the daily output 
is only about 200 buttons. The Ashramam maintains a. .machine 
and a skilled worker with one or two other w’orkers to assist him. 
At Tiruppanangadu, the industry is carried on by the Tiruppanau- 
gadu Button Manufacturers’ Co-operative Society and by two other - 
private- dealers. The society owns 9 sizing machines and 9 mem- 
bers work for wages. The Co-operative Society has been working 
successfully aud this is largely due to the financial assistance given 
to the society by the Government. In Salem, about 50 persons are 
engaged in the industry as workers under master workers. The 
average daily income of a worker in this industry ranges from 12 
annas to one rupee. The economics of the industry is as follows : — 
Por the manufacture of one gross of buttons — 

Bone buttons. 

B8. A, T. 

Baw material 1 0 OT 

Chipping labour and wages . . 1 .12 0/ 

2 12 0 

Selling price per gross .. .. 3 0 0 

Profit per gross . . . . . . 0 4 0 

A worker can manufadture on an average about one gross of 
buttons a day. If a cottage worker does the chipping of the raw 
material and the entire process of manufacture, be can get about 
Ea. 2 per diem. In the case of master workers, the daily income 
depends on the daily output, at 4 annas for every gross of buttons. 

. . The button industry Js,. a profitable oner , and, with a little 
knowledge of the handling; of-the treadle lathe, the industry can 
be carried on, as a home Murtty. There is great-.sddpe for the 


Wooden buttona. 
ns. A. r. 

2 0 0 


2 4 0 
0 4 0 
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flcvelopmeut of ilie iufluBtry provided Bufficieuf enterprise is avail' 
able, and encouragement is given. At preseni’ it is not carried- on 
in iho l-’rovince to any large extent principally because the public 
arc ignorant of the simple process of manufacture, and lack the 
necessaiy direction and initiative. The Industries Department have 
lathes at the Madura, Madras, Calicut and Bellary Industrial Schools 
for demonstration pm-poses and those who are interested in the 
industry are permitted to see the working of the lathes. But this 
does not seem to be enough. It will greatly facilitate the develop- 
ment of the industry if the process of manufacture of buttons is 
■domoiistrated at several important centres of the Province and a 
number of persons are trained so that they will pave the Way for 
the organization of co-operative societies for button rnanufacturera. 


Falmyrah jftggery 

403. The manufacture of jaggery from palmyrah sweet toddy is 
carried on as a cottage industry on a large scale by Nadars jn the 
Tinnevelly district, by'Kalais in the West Godavari district, by 
Sanars in the Chingleput and Coimbatore districts, by Thiyyas in 
Malabar, by Billavas jn South Kanara and by Goundlas in the 
Nellore district. When prohibition was introduced in the districts 
of Salem, North Arcot, Chittoor and Cuddapah, the toddy tappers 
who were thrown out of employment took to this industry as a 
means of livelihood. But after the removal of prohibition, most 
of them have again reverted to their old occupation of toddy tap- 
ping, which is more remunerative to them. Men, women and even 
children are employed in the palmyrah jaggery industry. The 
process of manufactm-ing jaggery from sweet toddy is not compli- 
cated. Sweet toddy is obtained from trees of 10 years’ standing 
and it is boiled in pans after adding a little lime and coconut oil, 
proportionate to the juice. The juice is not generally purified 
before manufacturing jaggery with the result that the quality of 
the jaggery is not good. Each tapper can tap about 60 trees a 
day. The jaggery is either sold as such to the consumers or is sold 
to sugar refineries for conversion into white sugar. The Industries 
Department has carried out demonstrations on the improved 
methods of preparing jaggery in a number of centres in the Pro- 
vince for the benefit of the tappers,. In the West Godavari, 
Nellore, Chingleput and Tinnevelly districts, the industry is 
carried on in the months of February to June while in South 
Kanara, Malabar and Coimbatore it is carried on from October io 
May. The industry is not organized in any, district. Co-operative 
Societies for the workers have been organized only in a few centres 
in the Province. At present there are 77 such societies. The 
industry fs carried on by the members of each family or by a 
group of four or five persons. : Many of them do not own trees. 
They obtain leases of the trees for payment of money or a portion 
of the jaggefy manufactured., .The workers being poor, generally 
obtain adyances fyom middlemen and Jher^^ the trade, and; 
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bind themselves to sell the jaggery to them. In the West Godavari 
district, there are a number of such middlemen who have contact 
with the agents of Messrs. _ Parry & Company, who purchase 
practically all the palmyrah jaggery ^produced in the district. The 
workers mostly depend on these middlemen for finance and sell 
the jaggery to them. The economies of the industry is as follows ; 
(West Godavari district) 

For producing five candies of jaggery (each candy of 504 lb.)— 

RS. BS. 

Tope rentals .. 30 Pots .. •• «• 5 

Lime .. ., 10 Other implements . . .. 10 

Fuel . . . . 15 Commission to dealers . . 5 

Coconut oil . . 5 — 

Stores .... 3 Total . . 99 

Pan for boiling ..14 — 

Price of 5 candies at Es. 36-8-0 per 
canly, excluuing gunnies .. Es. 182-8-0 

Net income . . ' . . . . „ 83-8-0 

The sum of Bs. 83-8-0 represents the income of the tapper 
and his family for the season from P.ehruary to June, i.e., for 5 
months. 

- Owing to the conditions created by the war, there was a general 
shortage of supply of sugar in the Province, and the palmyrah 
jaggery industry received an impetus. Now that the war is over, 
the demand for palmyrah jaggery is likely to go down gradually 
and the industry needs help. Those engaged in the industry 
should undertake improved methods of manufacture. The success 
of the Peravali, Vadavanur and Kavittam societies has proved that 
the co-operative method is probably the best. The existing 
societies should bring within their fold more producers. 

Cotton ginning and pressing 

404. The ginning and pressing of cotton is an im>portant subsi- 
diary industry to agriculture and is carried on in the several gin- 
ning and pressing factories spread throughout the major cotton 
growing tracts. The Province has in all, about 500 ginning and 
pressing factories, a very large percentage of which are non-seasonal 
in working. The largest number is found in the Coimbatore, Bellary 
and Tinnevelly districts, which have the largest areas under cotton. 
The number of persons employed in all the ginning and pressing 
factories is over 27,000. Ginning by hand is also carried on to some 
extent in villages. It has not been possible to estimate with any 
reliable accuracy, the number of people employed in this operation, 
but the number must be considerable with the development of the 
khadi industry. It is proposed to start co-operative ginning factories 
in several districts and eliminate the profit to the middleman arising 
from the process. It is anticipated that, this ^11 increase the inconte 
to the cotton grower by nwly 30 per cent, , 
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The oil pressing industry 

405. Oil-pressing is an important industry which serves a large 
section of the population, as oil forms one of the principal items of 
diet. It is carried on as a family occupation by a class of people 
known as “ vaniyars ” or oil-mongers, whose hereditary professioE 
is crushing and selling oil. Oil-mongers are found throughout the 
Province. Oil-pressing is done by them from gingelly, castor, 
coconut and groundnut seeds in ghannies or wooden mills (chekkua) 
driven by a pair of bulls. The mill in use is the common pestle 
and mortar type, consisting of a fixed wooden mortar, inside which 
revolves a wooden pestle leaning against the sides of the mortar. 
The seed is erushed between the pestle and the mortar, and the 
pressure is regulated by attaching a weighed wooden lever to the 
pestle. A pair of bulls is yoked, to this lever and by this means the 
pestle is made to revolve in the mortar. The process . is fairly 
effective in crushing out oil and has been followed from time 
immemorial. The “ poonac ” or oil cake is . utilized as food for 
cattle and as manure. The kind of oil pressed in different districts 
depends upon the oil seeds grown there or in the neighbourhood. 
In Malabar and Tanjore the chief oil extracted is coconut, while 
in the circars and parts of the south gingelly oil is largely 
extracted. In Eamnad, South Arcot, Coimbatore and other places 
where groundnut is growm In large quantities, groundnut oil is 
pressed both for consumption and export. In the Ceded Districts, 
castor is grown in abundance and castor oil is pressed in the 
country ghannies. In some places margosa and “ illuppai ” .,'eeds 
are pressed. The advent of oil mills has affected the indigenous 
oil-pressing industry ; but the latter is still carried on in a number 
of places. Oil-pressing in ghannies driven by bulls is called the 
cold process. It is believed that the oil extracted by the cold 
process in ghannies retains its nutritive value, while miP 
extracted oil loses much of it. There is also the belief that the oil 
extracted in wooden chekkus is better in point of taste and odour 
than the oil pressed in iron ghannies by mills. One great dis- 
advantage with the country ehekko is the cost of maintaining the 
bulls. The animals used for this work deteriorate rapidly. 
Further the yield of oil is greater in oil mills and the cost of press- 
ing oil is also cheaper. At the third session of the Industrial 
Research Council held in Bombay in July 1937, it was decided that 
certain major industries in the country should be selected for 
detailed industrial surveys and that these surveys should be con- 
ducted by the Provinces or States concerned and co-ordinated by 
the Industrial Research Bureau of the Government of India. It 
was decided that the survey of off seeds industry should be first 
taken up. The importance of the industry in this Province can 
be appreciated from the fact that Madras grows 47* 7 per cent, 
19*8 per cent and 15 ‘ff per cent of the total area under groundnut', 
castor and gingelly, respectively. In 1938-39, the Government 
sanctioned a special staff to cany out a survey of the industry under 
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the suptirvifciiuii of the Superintendent of Kerala Soap Inafjtuie. 
The report showed that' there were in the Ih’o\iuc</, 
country ehekkti’s representing a. capitai invest ineut of about 
Eb. 16 laklis, with a crashing capacity of 150,000 tons of seeds, 
and 238 power mills representing a capital investment of aboiit 
Jis. 115 lakhs, with a eriisliing capacity of about 500,000 tons. 
But the actual quantity of seed crashed in borli sections of ilie 
industry/ was only about half the crashing* capacity. The 
report has revealed *tliat there is a great deal of latent crushing 
capacity lying unutilissed and that additional cleraand for oil can bo 
met by operating tlie chekkns and mills for longer periods. 
TiUrge quantities of groiindniit are exported frojn this Ih-cjvmce. 
^ As the Eoyal ComjTnvSsion on Agriculture observed, by the export 
of BO large a pj“oportion of its production of oil seeds, there is con- 
siderable loss io I ndia of tlie valuable source of combined nitrogen 
in the oil cakes. Tf the latent cruslhng ca|">acity of mills and 
eliokkus in this Province is utilized fully, lai’ge quantities of oil 
cakes, can be retained in this Province and the whole of the 
nitrogen contained in them returned to the soil in the form of 
manure. " The Commission stated, '' an extension of the oil- 
raaishing industry would undoubtedly tend to promote the welfare 
of Indian agTicuIture and we would commend the investigation of 
its possibilities to the earnest consideration of all local govern- 
ments.** 

406. At present the capital outlay involved for a bulloek-driven 
chekku is about Es. 400 to Es. 600; tlie woodden chekkii costs 
about Es. 150 to Es. 200 and a pair of bullocks costs about Es. 300 
to Es. 400. The outturn in country ghannies is almost the same 
everywhere, varying from 35 to nearly 38 per cent of the seeds 
pressed. The jdeld of oil to a great extent depends upon the quality 
of the seed crushed . 

Gingelly oil 


(Two tins of oil.) 





ES 

;;a. 

p. 

63 Madras measures of gingelly seeds 

. . 43 

0 

0 

Jaggery ‘ .A ‘ . 

. . 0 

12 

0 

Labour charges and cost of maintaining bullocks 

'"■'■.A-. 2:;: 

8 

0 




0 

Cost price of one tin of oil . . . . 

. . ' 23 

2 

0 

Sale price of one tin of oil 

.. 24 

m 

0 

Margin of profit . . . . . . . . . , 


u 

0 


Ordinarily a wooden ehekku worked by a pair of bullocks for 
six hours can crush about 30 to 35 Madras measuios of seed. There- 
fore, by working a wooden chekku the oil, monger gets about 


.. K Boya! Commission on Agriculture in Indie. ,1038^ Abridged Bepoft), page’ St.*' 
' 89 , . ' ' ’ - . 
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1‘1 auuaa u Jay iu additiou to; oil-cake whieli may fetcli iiim 
Ue. 1-8-0 io Es. ‘3. 


(r mundnnt oil 


Groundnut 171 lb. 


ES. A. P. 
21 8 0 


Labour charges .. .. . . .. .. . . 2 8 0 


Total .. 24 0 0 


Cost price of one tin of oil .. ...... 12 0 0 

Selling price of one tin of oil .. . . .. .. 13 0 0 

Margin of profit .. . . .. .. .. .. 10 0 


In additions oil-cakes may fetch about Es. 2 per tin of oil 
produced. 

407. With a view to overcoming the disadvantages of a bulloek- 
driven chekku, the Department of Industries has evolved a power- 
driven wooden cheldiu, known as the “ Pinto chekku ”, In this 
machine, the mortar revolves, while the pestle is held fast. The 
percentage of extraction on gingelly seed varies from 40 to 44 
according io the quality of seed crashed. One pow’er-driven wooden 
cliekku can crush about 360 lb. of gingelly seed in 12 hours. In 
places where electric energy is available, a motor can be employed 
as the power unit. While possessing the advantages of the bullock- 
driven chekku in respect of yielding pure and wholesome oil for 
edible purposes and good “ poonac ” for cattle food, this power- 
driven chekku lias to a large extent overcome the defects of the 
former. It requires a qnar-ter of the floor space necessary for the 
bullock-driven chekku and its outturn is. more than double, while 
the cost of extraction is about 50 per cent less. Driving an ordinary 
country chekku imposes a very severe strain on bulls. Two pair's 
of bulls are required to run a chekku for 12 hours a day and the 
bulls are unfit for any work at the end of about two years. 

The industry can be developed by co-operative organization. 
The oil-seeds required may be purchased at one time during the 
harvest season and distributed to the members of the society accord- 
ing to their monthly requirements. The co-operatives can also 
advance the funds inquired for setting up the improved Pinto 
chekku and arrange for the marketing of the oil. The societies 
themselves may also press oil and sell it on a co-operative basis. 
The Gandhiniketan Village Industries Co-operative Society in the 
Madura district owms three country wooden chekkus and a pair of 
bulls and has undertaken the crushing of oil seeds such as gingelly, 
groundnut and castor. During 3944-45,.. it produced oil wmrth 
Bs, 4,393 and sold oil to the value of Bs. 3,996, 
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Eucalyptns oil 

408. The mttiiufactare of eucalyptus oil is carried on extensively 
in the taluks of Ootacarnund and Coonbor. It is prepared from the 
leaves of the eucalyptus trees which are grown largely on the 
plateaus of these two taluks. There are no definite centres of 
production of this oil. The distilleries are moved from place to 
place according to the availability of leaves. There are about 50 
such production centres within a radius of about 10 miles from 
Ootacarnund and Kotagiri. At each centre , about three or four 
pei'sons are engaged in the industry. The manufacturers are chiefly 
the tree tappers of North Malabar who are adepts in climbing lofty 
trees, for the leaves have to be gathered from these trees which are 
about 100 to 200 feet high. They have settled in the Nilgirie, with 
the manufacture of this oil as their primary occupation. The 
industry is carried on by men, but women are also emploj^bd some 
times for the transport of leaves. There are two kinds of euca- 
lyptus trees, viz. , the blue gum trees and the red gum treeri The 
leaves of the red variety are not preferred, as the oil extracted from 
them has a disagreeable odour. Tender leaves are not used as 
their oil content is little. In order to regulate firewood supply, 
the Collector of the Nilgiris has ordered that no eucalyptus trees 
should be cut or the leaves removed without his permission. 
According to this order, leaves can be cut only from those trees 
which have been marked for cutting. The actual workers have no 
capital of their own to carry on the industry. They are financed 
by the wholesale merchants at Ootacarnund, Coonoor and Kota- 
giri. They take advances from these merchants and return them 
in the shape of eucalyptus oil at prices which are fixed by the 
merchants at the time of making advances. The process of 
manufactinre of the oil is simple. Leaves of mature trees are 
collected and dried for 3 days before they are pnt into the still. 
Leaves dried in the shade are preferred, as the yield of oil is 
greater. A still about 5 feet high and 3 feet in diameter with 
copper bottom aUd iron sides is commonly used. Sometimes iron 
and zinc stills are used. At a foot above the bottom, arrangements 
are made inside the still to hold a perforated iron plate over which 
the leave.s are placed so that the latter may not come in direct con- 
tact with the heat. The space between the bottom of the still 
and the perforated plate is filled with water before heating com- 
mences.^ The lid at the top of the still is tightly closed and the 
vapour is allowed to e.seape through a pipe which empties itself 
in an adjoining vessel, after passing through a column of cold 
water. When the vapour condenses, it turns into oil containing 
a large percentage of water. The oil being lighter floats on the 
surface. The water below is removed by means of a tap at the 
bottom of the vessel. Generally boiling is done for 8 hours, but 
during that period water in the stiU is maintained at the Ume 
level by constant aAditi)^ as. it evaporates. The still costs about' 
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Es. 200 now. In the pre-war days it could be had locally for 
about Es. 50. The economics of the industry is as foliows :-- 
Cost of 600 lb. of leaves to produce — 

■ BS. A. P. 

Three Iwttles of oil .. .. .. .. .. 5 0 0 

Wages for 3 people for a day . . .. .. ..600 

Sundries and wear and tear . . .. .. ..100 

Total ..11 0 0 
Selling price to wholesalers . , . . . . . . 12 0 0 

Eetail selling price •• •• • ■ .. .. 13 8 0 


The workers engaged in the industry get about Es. 2 a day 
each. 

The organization of the industry is entirely in the hands of the 
merchants. As the demand for eucalyptus oil is great and conti- 
nuous all through the year, there are possibilities of developing 
the industry by organizing marketing through co-operative socie- 
ties. The societies can also ensure oil of a better quality com- 
parable with the Australian oil and build up a reputation for the 
Nilgiris oil. 


Bae-keeping 


409. Honey bees belong to one of the three important classes of 
insects which yield products useful to men, the other two being 
silk worms and lac insects. They yield honey and wax. Bee- 
keeping is a home industry which can be carried on by all people. 
It requires very little labour and no extra space, and can be car- 
ried on with a small capital outlay as a subsidiary industry or as a 
hobby. The appliances required are few and inexpensive. A hive 
and an extractor are the only important requisites. A bee hive 
can be locally made at a cost of about Es. 5. The honey extractor 
costs about Es. 7. But it is not necessary that" every person who 
keeps a bee hive need have an extractor as honey is extracted from 
the hive at intervals and not daily. A group persons can have 
one extractor or if they are members of a co-operative society, the 
society can have an extractor or two for the common use of all its 


members. The hive can be kept on the verandah or near the 
windows of the house. All one has to do is to see that the hive 
is free from ants, wax moth, and caterpillar, and that it is pro- 
tected against the enemies of bees, viz., the lizard, the bee-eater 
and the King Crow. The industry does not require great' skill and 
the training required is not of a complicated or taxing nature. A 
working knowledge of bee-keeping can be gained in a month. 
After gaining some exfferience a person can manage a number of 
hives. There is no necessity to cultivate snecially auv pasturage 
or nlants for bees, as the bees make use of the available pasturage 
and plants in existence. There is no dearth of bee pasturage and 
plants in many districts of the Province. The fJoyrers of n!o4 
crops, plants and trees have pollen and nectar, Margosa, coponnt', 
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{wlmyrah, tamarind,, mango, drumstick, pk-utain, bnnjai, chiilicH, 
cholam, kainbu, castor, cotton, ;corianciar, gingelly, suntlowcr and 
all the gourd kinily, are some of the btHj plants and trees, '.rfie 
autigoiiou creeper, however, is be.st suited for bee-keeptiig, a.s it 
produces plenty of flowers with nectar and pollen and blossoms 
almost tlu'oughout the year. The plant can be propagated by seed 
or by planting a part of its stem. 

410. Bees gather honey in their combs for their food in the win- 

ter months, when they cannot fly out and forage. There is no honey 
flow in the fields and gardens during the cold months either, except, 
in the case of plants such as the antigonon creeper which blossoms 
all the year round. During the honey flow season, which is the 
summer season, the bees take the earliest opportunity to store 
honey in their combs and merely work in the fields for their daily 
bread during the rest of the season, falling back on their stores 
during the cold season. Therefore if from a domesticated colony 
of bees, the first store is removed, the bees will start storing again 
and will do so every" time their store is lost, provided, of course, 
such losses occur within the honey flow season and there is 
sufficient time for them to collect finally. There is flow of 
honey for nearly six months from April to September, though 
the months of May to July are usually the periods of heavy 
flow. During the honey flow season bees do not require any 
feeding, unless there is no storage of honey in the hive or 
there is a bad season. Extracted honey can be given after dilut- 
ing it with water in equal proportions. Sugar syrup, i.e., sugar 
diluted in W'ater, can also be given. Honey and bees wax are ob- 
tained from the industry. Honey can be used both in 
its natural state and as cooked food. In this Province as well as 
in the rest of India, it is generally used as uncooked food. It can 
bo used in place of sugar for preserving fruits. In Ayurvedic 
medicine.s it is used as a cure for a number of ailment.s. Bees wax 
is very valuable and it is widely used in Ayurvedic medicines. It 
is used also in the manufacture of jewellery and for polishing 
wooden furniture. "Apart from yielding honey and wax, bee-keep- 
ing is beneficial to farmers, as it helps better production of crops, 
for bees aid pollination. The industry can, therefore, be combined 
with fruit growing, flower gardening and with agricnltm-e, 
generally. • . , 

411. The apiary at the .4.grieultural College, Coimliatore, has 
been the centre of researeh on various aspects of bee-keeping. 
■ne.sides research, propaganda to popularize the industry is bein'" 
done by the_ department. Help and advice to improve the industry 
where it exists and facilities for its introduction in new areas are 
given. In some districts there are special demonstration apiaries 
for draining local enthusiasts. ; At Coimbatore a special staff of an 
assistant and a fieldman are carrying out research and teaching work 
under the guidance of the Gowernment Entomologist. Propaganda 
work in the mufassal is done by Agricultural Demonstrators and 
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particularly by the Eiitomolo^-cum-Mycology Assistants who arc 
iraiued iu bee-keeping and stationed in the districds. Temporary 
scliemes iu bee-keeping have been sanctioned for Visagapataiu, 
West Godavari and Chittoor under District Agricultural Officers. 
In all these districts, a fieldman assisted by a skilled messenger 
is giving necessary help, advice and training to persons interested 
ill the industry. There are also special bee messengers employed 
under the Entomoiogy-cam-Myeology Assistants iu the dis- 
tricts of East Godavaji, Madras, North Arcot, Tinuovelly, Chin- 
gleput and Nellore. To give an impetus to the industry, the annual 
honey week is organized throughout the Province when attention 
is coneeutrated on popularizing the industr}^ A bee hive with the 
necessary appliances and posters is displayed at most exhibitions 
and fairs. At the apiary under the Government Eutomolgist, 
Ooiiubatore, a course in bee-keeping is conducted for persons inte- 
rested in the industry. Information on bee-keeping is also made 
available through priced publications and free pamphlets in Eng- 
lish, Tamil and Telugu, e.g., “ Bee-keeping in South India ”, and 
” Pi-actical Hints on Bee-keeping The Agricultural depart- 
ment also arranges for the manufacture and supply of standard 
appliances to those who want to take up the industry. There are 
now numerous bee hives all over the Province. A census, taken 
by the Agricultural department, of the bee-hives maintained in 
the Province shows that during the past eight years there has been 


steady progress 

ill bee-keeping. 



Year. 

Number of hives. 

Year. 

Number of hives. 

1930 

1,008 

1940 

5,999 

1937 

1,754 

1941 

7,630 

1938 

2,892 

1942 

8,749 

1939 

4,323 ' ' 

1943 

10,207 


These hives are maintained generally by private enthusiasts. 
Bee-keeping activities are mostly centred in 17 districts of the 
Province, viz., Vizagapatam, East Godavari, West Godavari, 
Kistna, Chingleput, Chittoor, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tiu- 
nevelly, Eamnad, Salem, North Arcot, Coimbatore, the Nilgiris, 
IMalabar and South Kanara. . 

1P2. AVhile the industty? does not make a heavy call on the bee- 
kecjier’s time and involves only little labour and capital, the income 
derived from the industry is greater than the income from several 
(jther cottage industries. Hnder /veW favourable conditions of 
pasturage, a hive can yneld up to iS lb. of honey*' per annum. But 
allowing a margin of 0 lb, for desertion by bees and other handi- 
caps a iiive eail be safely estimated; to yield not less than 10 lb. 
of honey. _ Wax to the value of eight annas can also be obtained . 
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from a hive in a year. It is possible for a person 
12 hives. The economics of an apiary of six hives 

to manage 6 to 
is as follows :™ 

Capital cost 

BB, 

Cost of 6 hives at Rs. 5 each 

Cost of extractor 

Cost of purchasing parent stock at Re. 1 each 

. . 30 
. . 10 
..6 

Income ■ ■ 

" 46 

Yield from 6 hives at 10 lb, per hive per annum or 60 lb, of es, 

■ honey at Re. 1-4--0 per lb. .. .• 7B " 

Bees^wax at 8 annas worth of wax per hive . « » . S 


78 


Es^iiditure — 

Though th« bee*keeper caa himself manage the apiary ES. 
aaauming that he engages labour now and then to assist 


him, the expenses may be estimated at . . . . . . S 

Sugar syrup for feeding bees . . 1 

6 

Ket annual income from 6 hires 72 

Net annual income fiom one hire 12 


For a person belonging to the lower middle class this supple- 
mentary income is by no means a small ctoe. 

There are at present 10 co-operative societies in the Province 
for bee-keeping and honey production, viz., at Chengam in the 
North Arcot district, at Kokaloor in the Chittoor district,, at Ea- 
zole, Pithapuram .and Tatapudi in the East Godavari district, at 
Tanuku in the West Godavari district, a^ Usil^patti in the 
Madura district, at Puthur in the South Kanara district and at 
Mayavaram and Tirukattupalli in the Tanjore district. In 1945, 
these societies had a memberSliip of 588 and during 1944--45 mar- 
keted honey produced by their members to the value of Es. 821. 
Experience of the co-operative society at Tirukattupalli has 
shown that the society thrived well so long as there was a bee 
messenger. There is great scope for organizing more co-operative 
societies for bee-keeping and for expanding the business of the 
existing ones, if a bee-messenger is given to each society or to 
groups of societies in compact areas. This, Uissistaiice will be 
necessary till the societies expand business sufficiently and are 
able to stand on their own tegs without outside support. 

Poulby farming 

413. Poultry farming is a profitable subsidiary occupation. The 
consumption of eggs and poultry has been steadily increasing and 
these products now play , an important part in the nutrition of the 
popufebon. Eggs particularly nutritive value and are 
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one of the protective foods for human beings. There is growing 
demand for eggs and poultry. Poultry keeping which used to be 
a side-line of. farming in European agricultm-e has, since the war, 
become a profit making business. It does not make a heavy call 
on one’s time. The birds are docile and easy to manage. *Even 
women and children can look after them. It is within the scope of 
everybody. Even a small farmer can keep a few fowls with advan- 
tage. People in big cities and towns too can maintain a few birds. 
Poultry keeping as a side line to agriculture has distinct advantages. 
The birds subsist on the shred grains in a newly harvested field and 
on the enormous quantities of waste products, grains and vege- 
tables on the farm. They eat the insect pests and grubs in the fields 
that may not be noticed by the farmer and thus assist him to eradi- 
cate the pests which might damage the prosperous crop. In the 
ease of a young crop, they can be let into the fields when the crop 
is a foot high. They will get plenty of worms and insects, which 
would otherwise do a lot of harm to the growing crop. In this 
way, the birds get an unlimited range and the food bill for the far- 
mer oil their accomit is reduced considerably. Poultry manure is 
very valuable to crops, especially for fruit trees. The industry is not 
very expensive and one can start in a small way with a couple of 
birds and gradually add more birds. They are housed in a variety 
of ways in cages, cattleyards, outhouses, and in fact, in any space 
available. But if profitable results ai:e required, a good poultry 
house is essential. A hen can be expected to lay about 8 to ,10 eggs 
per month and the price of an egg ranges from Ke. 0-1-6 tc 
Ee. 0-2-6. The income from one hen in a month, therefore, comes 
to Be. 0-15-0 to Es. 1-9-0. Under village conditions, it does not 
cost more than 3 annas per month to feed one hen and the net 
income, therefore, from one hen is roughly Ee.. 0-12-0 Fo Es. 1-6-0. 
But to improve production and to develop the industry, pedigree 
fowls should be reared. The following is the economics, in normal 
times, of a poultry farm consisting of 20 hens and two cocks— 
indigenous hens headed by Ehode Island Beds or White Leghorn 
cocks. The number may be proportionately increased or decreased 


with the space, housing accommodation and funds available. 

■ i 


20 hens at Es. 1-S-Oper bird . . . i 

2 Exotic cooks at Es. 5 each .. 

4 sitting houses for hens . . . . 

2 Feedl^ troughs . . . . . . 

2 CJhioken feeding troughs .. .. 

1 Chicken box .. .. .. .. 

1 CMoken run .. .. .. .. 

1 Egg tray 

Sundries like water pots, brooms and locks 
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•114. Xo provisiyu is ttiade for portable poultry liouses to Uoudc 
the adult birds. It is possible that there will bo soiue suitable cleuu, 
sanitary and welF ventilated place for the purpose with sufficient 
protection against predatory enemies of fowls. If no sudi accom- 
modation is available, provision for two portable poultry houses at 
a total cost of Ea. 150 should bo made. Similarly, tio ]>rovision is 
made for enclosed poultry runs for adult birds, tlie Idea being to 
rear them under oi'dinary village conditions. But the fear of di.sease 
is so great that it ia advisable to have these runs with the added 
advantage of conducting poultry farming under controlled condi- 
tions. Uneconomic bird.s could also be spotted, out and eliminated. 
One such run measuring 50 feet by 25 feel with wire netting wiil 
cost about Es. 50 in normal times. 

Remrrmg expendi i we 

KS, A. r. . 

Feeding ebarges of 22 adult birds, for one year at 
3 annas per bird per month, under village condi- 
:• ... ; .. . . . 49 y 8 : ■ 0 , 

100 eggs may bo set for hatching in a year out of 
60 chicks may be expected ; allowing 20 chicks 
for mortality, a balance of 40 chicks will survive 
and may be reared on. an average for six months 
at 2 aimas per bird per month . . .... 30 0 0 


Total .. 79 8 0 


It should be possible to keep down the feeding charges lower 
still with homo grown grains like cumbu, cholam, ragi and paddy 
and household scraps and waste grains in fields and thrashing 
floors. 

415. Eight eggs per bird per month may be estimated. Thus 
1,920 eggs will be collected in a year out of vrhich an allowance of 
.20 eggs will have to be made for breakages and 100 eggs will be set 
for hatching. The balance of 1,800 eggs or 1.50 dozen eggs can be 
sold. At tile present price of egg.s, viz., Ee. 0-1-6' each, the 1,800 
eggs can be sold for Es. 168-12-0. But, in normal times, a dozen 
eggs cost Ee. 0-8-0 only and the cost of 1-50 dozens comes to 

Out of tiie -10 chicks reared, 20 will be pullets and 20 cockerels. 
Tlie pullets can take the place, of adult bird.s. The old hen,s and 
the cockerels may be sold. The sale of 20 hens at Es. 2 per lien 
w ill fetch Es. -40. The sale of 20 cockerels at Es. 1-8-0 per bird 
will, fetch, Es. .30. In normal times the 40 birds can be sold for 
Es. 35 only. TJiu.s the total income in normal times is Es. 110 and 
,nt the prevailing high rates Es. 238-12-0. In norma! times the 
profit ja Es. 30. and in the prevailing condi lions it is Es. 150-4-0. 
Allowing a margin for feeding the birds at enJianeed rates under 
the -prevailing conditions, the profit may be estimated at Es. 180 
to Es. 140. The graded hens in the second year will lav more eggs 





\ balance showing eggsof iraprovcd rowis 
on one pan- '-and ^0i8d^ownt|yn|i||^ 


Country hen 


fowls weigh more than country 
hens eggs. 

2. A while Leghorn egg weighs 
2oz i^nd lhal of ei country 
hen weighs 1 tQli o*. 
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and thus bring in increased income. These graded pullets should 
again be mated to pui'ebred exotic cockerels and tnus tne gradmg 
up should be kept on. There will come a stage wuen the nens in 
tne farm may be laying 15U to 1«U eggs eacn per annum. To avoid 
m-breeding, one can exchange one s purenied cocKereis for pure- 
bred cockerels of otners, lakmg care not to brmg m disease into 
the flock by this bargam. 

416. The Veterinary department is concerned with the deve- 
lopment of poultry farming in tfus Trovmce. Tne department has 
a poultry section attacned to . tne Tuvestock itesearcn htation at 
Hosur and tne Tam Tivestock Tarm at (iuntur. Tnere is also a 
Touitry Tiesearch btation at Madras. In all tnese poultry stations, 
hybrid cockerels are mamtained for supply of cockerels and settmg 
eggs to districts for breedmg pm'poses. The Tfosur Poultry 
teiation has about 1,000 exotic bnds mciuding White Leghorns, 
Bnode Island ±4eds and Black Minorcas. Cockerels and settmg 
eggs are sold at concessional rates by tnese poultry stations to ryots 
and others interested in poultry-keeping. The Government have 
recently sanctioned three more poultry farms in the mufassal and 
two poultry development centres in Madras City. With a view to 
popuiai’izing poultry farmmg as a side ime to agriculture, demons- 
tration units of foreign breeds of poultry have been kept hv 24 
vetermary institutions in the Province. These units also sell 
setting eggs at concessional rates. A scheme for the improvement 
of poultry farming in certain areas of the North Arcot district by 
supply of settmg eggs and cockerels of pure imported breeds to 
villagers at concessional rates has been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. The scheme is being worked by the American Arcot Mis- 
sion at Ivatpadi with financial aid from the Government. The 
scheme provides for the American Aioot Mission supplying every 
year for sale to the villagers 200 cocks of foreign breed which are 
not less than 6 months old at a price not exceeding Ee. 1 each, 
supplying superior eggs for setting purposes at two annas each, 
opening six model poultry farms within a distance of 25 miles 
from Katpadi where cocks and settmg eggs will be sold at the 
same rates as at the Katpadi Central Farm, holding exhibitions 
and organizing competitions once a year at Eatpadi and at each of 
the six model village farms, awarding prizes for the best stock, 
equipment and eggs, exhibited, and conducting demonstrations in 
shandies in and around Katpadi. Besides the large poultry farm 
maintained at Katpadi by the American Arcot Mission, there are 
very few poultry farms in the districts. But a large number of 
persons have been keeping a few fowls chiefly for their con- 
sumption and in some cases for sale. The breeding of improved 
poultry is encouraged by the Government by giving cockerels as 
prizes for the best calves bom to balls maintained under the pre- 
mium scheme, by the sale of settmg eggs at concessional rates to 
ryots and Poultry Farming and .Egg Production > Co-operative 
Societies and by grants towards tbO: host of prizes awarded at 
poultry shows and. , exhibitions. The Government have also 
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granted liberal subsidies to Poultry Parming aiid_ Egg Production 
(Jo-operatlye Societies. Tbe good results aciiieved by tlie Ivatpadi 
Egg iViariveting Uo-operatite Society and the I'anguiur Egg Mar- 
keting Co-operative Society show that with ade(j[uate nnancial 
assistance there are possibilities of developing poultry farming in 
fliis Province through co-operative efforts. 

Sheep-breeding 

417. Madi-as is the most important sheep-breeding Province m 
India from the point of view of numbers. Sneep-breeaing is carried 
on in all parts of the Province, except in the very wet districts on 
the \yest Coast, where goats are more prominent. “ The general 
importance of sheep appears to be associated with the rainiah dis- 
tribution of the Province, which is better suited to them than it 
is in most other pares of India.” In Madras, sheep are found in 
largest numbers in those distiicts where the Bouth-West Monsoon 
is light. Salem, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, JSeiiore, Cuddapah 
and Anantapur are the districts where more than half the sheep 
population of the Province is found. The total number of sheep 
m the Province according to the December 1944 census was 
J.0,569,189. Many factors like the availability of uncultivated 
land, equitable climate, moderate rainfall, cheap labour and a fairly 
good market have influenced the development of the sheep breeding 
industry. But the industry has not received the attention which 
it deserves as it is 'in the hands of a class of people who are not 
only poor but also conservative. 

There are two chief classes of South Indian sheep, the woolly' 
and the hairy. The Bellary, the Coimbatore and the Kolar sheep 
belong to the woolly variety. The Bellary sheep is found in the 
Ceded Districts and its colour is a mixture of black and white. Its 
wool is coarse and the average yield is between 1 to 1| lb. , though 
in select flocks it is over 9 lb. The Coimbatore sheep, is similar 
to the Bellary one and has, it is said, a little admixture of Persian 
blood. Its colour- is white with black or brown head. Its wool is 
coarse with an average yield of between 1 and IJ- lb. The Kolar 
sheep is bred in the Mysore plateau around Kolar and Bangalore. 
Its colour is white and brown and its wool yield is about lb. 
The Madras, the Bouth Indian and the Nellores are among" the 
hairy class. This variety is found all over South India and is 
covered with short coarse hair of red or brown colour. It is used 
as mutton and the only other use it is put to is for manuring 
fields. The Nellores are tall and large-sized and provide good 
quality mutton. The major supply of mutton to Madras City is 
from the Nellore slieep. 

418. Shearing is carried on once or twice a year. The season 
for shearing varies in different tracts. Shearing is done haphazardly 
in the open, without prior washing of the animal. This results 
in the wool becoming dirty,. Demonstration ’ unite have been 
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organized in the Bellary and Coimbatore districts for dem 
mg betcei* sheariBg metiiods wren improved. srie.ai;si'. wiiicii are sold 
uii a saosidizeci Dasis. ine wooi uoia-iaea is> gen erany coarse and 
IS nciiized loi iiiiiiioii ana carpeo maiiUiactuiej tiiuiigu j/iiui tu txi'w 
war a lan* ;proporciun ioetween lu ana, zu per cenu; ui liie pio- 
duction was eAporced lo loreign coana-ies axong wim tannery 
wool. The “ kumbli '' industry consumes about i ’6 million lb. of 
wool and carpet manufactui-e aDout U-o'/ miinon in. 

bneep are generally owned by poor people of the ‘ Kuruba ' 
or tile snepnerd community wiio depend on mem for their iiveli- 
nood. Tlie docKs are smaii and vary from ’Ao lo oU and occasion- 
any lUU sneep on an average. IWre are also a few large cum- 
bmed Hocks oi abouin<i5,uuu sneep eacii. Tne snepnerds aie igiio- 
lant and conservative and meir operations are carried on in tne 
usual traditional manner. They piay very little attention to tire 
selection of their breeding rams, iioung rams in tne dock are 
allowed to serve the ewes. There is no regular breeding season; 
tde rams run with the ewes throughout tne year and breeding 
goes on continuously. Traditional methods of management are 
generally followed with no attempt at housing the docks even 
during inclement weather. The animals subsist on wnat little 
grazing is available in and around villages. Sheep are penned on 
cultivable lands during nights for manuriai purposes. This sys- 
tem is wddely prevalent in the districts having large numbers of 
sheep. 

419. Steps have been taken from the East India Company days 
for the improvement in the quality and quantity of the wool of the 
Indian sheep. Cross-breeding with imporied rams like Merinos 
and English breeds was carried out in Bengal and in the United 
Provinces. The experiments were useful to the extent that the 
Merinos were in general found to be better suited than the mut- 
ton sheep of England for crossing with Indian sheep. The results 
of the experiments for over 50 years have not markedly influenced 
sheep breeding in the country. This was mostly due to lack of 
continuity in the experimental work. Another cause was the 
temptation 'among breeders to secure immediate results. The 
change produced by the use of imported superior sires was most 
pronounced in the half-bred and the early breeders were evidently 
flattered by the favourable reports on the wool. No attempt was 
made to verify the extent to which the improvements would be 
transmitted to the later generations. The Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture reviewed the experiments on cross-breeding attempted 
in this country and recommended that the main energies of live- 
stock experts should be concentrated on a study of the best Indian 
types and that the building up of a ewe flock with definite 
characteristics should be aimed at before any modification of these 
characteristics by crossing was decided "upon. Efforts to improve 
the sheep industry in the Madras Province are directed along two 
lines, firstly, to raise a better stock capable of yielding more mut- 
ton out of the hairy type of sheep, and secondly to improve the 
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ciualioy and (quantity of wool from the wooliy variety. Two cen- 
tres Tave been ciiosen, one in the yaiem district and the ocher in 
the Jiistna district. The Metcheri sheep in the Baiem district is 
graded up with Mandya rams and the Mahavaram sheep in the 
ivistna chstrict. with JNellore rams. To improve the woolly type, 
Bikanir rams, famous for their high quality carpet wool, were 
purchased and distributed in suitable areas so as to improve both 
tbe quantity and quahty of the local production, but many of them 
have not survived tlie changed environment. The opening of a 
central sheep farm in the Ceded Districts where Bikanir sheep 
could be bred and brought up so as to allow them to get accli- 
matized to South Indian conditions before distribution is well 
under way. Experiments on selective breeding among Eellary 
sheep and in the grading up of Eellary sheep with Bikanir rams 
are being carried out at the Hosur Livestock liesearch Btation. 
A large number of sheep farms should be opened in convenient 
areas of the Province to take up the following items of work : — 

(1) Selective breeding amongst indigenous sheep so as to 
bring out their inherent quality; 

(2) grading up of local sheep with rams of other suitable 
Indian breeds; and 

(3) running flocks of pui-e-bred sheep of other Indian breeds 
to get them acclimatized to conditions in the Madras Province. 

There should also be estabhshed a well-equipped wool research 
laboratory and wool utilization centres in convenient places 
to demonstrate methods of utilization of good wool. To produce 
mass improvement, subsidizing of flocks by the Government will 
be necessary. 

Hand-pounding of rice 

420. Pounding of rice by handds a subsidiary occupation which 
has been practised in India from time immemorial. It is a useful 
subsidiary occupation for the rural people to supplement their 
agricultural income. Until the advent of the rice mills in the 
beghmmg of the twentieth centuiy, the industry was widespread 
and all people, rich and poor, were consuming hand-pounded rice 
only. After the setting up of rice mills, and their extension to 
villages, hand-pounding of rice has disappeared from most parts of 
the Province. It is estimated that while the percentage of the 
rice-eating population using hand- pounded rice is 85 in Assam, 
75 in Bengal, 90 in Bihar, 70 in Hyderabad, 80 in Orissa, it is 
only 30 in Madras. Seventy per cent of the rice-eating popula- 
tion in this Province thus consume machine-milled rice. Milled 
rice has spread in both rural and uiban areas. It is only in a few- 
remote rural areas that -the consumption of hand-poiinded rice 
remains a general custom. Some districts like South Kanara, 
still prefer hand-pounded rice tp milled rice. More recently, how- 
ever, and especially in the urban areas, there is a growing 
appreciation of it by the,|mblie on account of research on the 
nutritive value and the vitarnm cohtent of hand-pounded rice. The 
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milling of raw rice very seriously reduces the nutritive value of the 
grain by depriving the grain of its outer layers (the germ and 
pericarp). These contain more protein, mineral salts and vita- 
mins than the starchy inner parts of the grain (endosperm). Ex- 
perts in nutrition research have declared that the loss of Vitamin 
Bl, the anti-beriberi vitamin, produces serious consequences on 
the health of the people. 

421. To pound about 2i- lb. of paddy, between three and four 
hundred strokes of the pounder, which weighs 6 pounds or there- 
abouts, are required. Ten minutes pounding will produce, from 
this quantity of paddy, about 1^ lb. of rice ready for consumption. 
Allowing the time occupied in winnowing, we may reckon that 
two women can in one hour pound enough rice for the daily 
requirements of an average family. The average villager has 
plenty of leisure for the task ; it is not unlikely that the time which 
village women used to spend in pounding rice is now spent in 
doing nothing. But the alternative, i.e., to take the paddy to the 
mill which can carry out the equivalent of several hours hand labour 
in a few minutes may involve no labour at all. In certain areas, 
the mill owners collect the paddy in their own carts and mill it 
for a small charge. A frequent arrangement is that the paddy is 
milled for nothing on condition that the miller keeps the bran. 
Such a transaction appeals to the villager who is nevertheless de- 
priving himself of fuel (the husk) and food elements of high nutri- 
tive value. To pound rice by hand, a couple of pounders, each 
costing about Be. 1-4-0, a seive costing about 4 annas and a stone 
with a semi-circular cavity at the centre planted in the ground, 
are required. The appliances can be made locally. The Agricul- 
ture department has evolved a wooden “ hand huller,” which 
consists of two grooved wooden drams in contact with each other, 
the upper dram being rotated by hand. Paddy placed between the 
drums is shelled, but the outer layers of the grain are not removed, 
so that the resulting rice is of high nutritive value. The hand huller 
costs only Bs. 6 to Bs. 10. It is exhibited at the depots of the 
department at the headquarters of every taluk. It is calculated 
that the average cost of hand-pounding 100 lb. of paddy is Be. 0-5-6 
and that a person can pound about pounds of paddy in 10 
minutes. In other words, 100 lb. of paddy can be pounded in 400 
minutes or 6 hours and 40 minutes realizing an income of Be. 0 -5-6. 
This calculation was made in 1940. Under the present economic 
conditions created by the war. the income from ponnding 100 lb. 
may he estimated at eight to nine annas. 

s There are nine co-operative societies for production of hand- 
poxinded rice in the Province. These types of societies generally 
require a paid clerk to attend to the maintenance of their accounts 
as the members are mostly illiterate and cannot attend to the 
affairs of the societies themselves. Bnt thev cannot afford this 
expenditure in the initial stages and some subsidy will be neces- 
sary to them towards iReetinl expenditure. There are 
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possibilities of introducing and developing tbe the orga- 

nization of co-operative societies for the workers not only for the 
employment, which it would provide, but also in the interest of 
the health of the people. The people should, however, be educa- 
ted about the food value of hand-pounded rice and a growing 
demand for it should be created. The Government have made tiie 
use of hand-pounded rice compulsory in jails and hospitals, with . 

the object of improving diet and creating employment. ] 

Eice husking 

422. Of the factory industries, the most important and best 
established, so far as Madras is concerned, are the rice mills. The i 

number of rice mills, small and large, totals 3,529; of this, 2,332 ;i 

are situated in rural areas and 1,197 in urban areas. Complete : 

data regarding the number of rice mills in India are not available 
but the total number of mills is estimated around 10,000. As a ) 

premier rice-producing Province, Madras owns one-third of the 
total rice mills in India. Within the Madras Province, Tanjore | 

has the largest number of mills, namely, 733 or 21 per cent of the | 

total number of mills in the Province. Next in the order of j 

importance are the North Arcot, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, I 

Madura and West Godavari districts, which have from 200 to I 

300 mills each. But the districts that have the largest number I 

of mills are by no means the largest centres for milling judged by I 

the annual turnover. The average daily capacity of the mills is I 

2.380 tons in Kistna, 2,220 tons in East Godavari, 1,600 tons in I 

West Godavari, 1.450 tons in Guntur, 1,190 tons in Coimbatore | 

and about 1.000 tons in Vizagapatam. All other districts have a | 

capacity ranging from 200 tons to 500 tons, except Malabar, J 

Chingleput. Triehinopolv and South Arcot, where the capacitv is I 

between 600 tons to 900 tons. As a result, the largest quantities 
of rice milled are in West Godavari and Kistna (820,000 tons), 
followed bv Taniore (275,000 tons) and Bast Godavari and • 

(]hing]epnt (210.000 tons). Kelatively large quantities ranging i 

from 150,000 tons to 170,000 tons annually are accounted for by 
mills in Coimbatore, Vizagapatam, Guntur, North Arcot and f 

South Arcot. Milling i& practically negligible in the Ceded Dis- I 

tricts. In South Eanara, there is verv little milling of rice in J 

mills, and the total number of rice mills in that district is only I 

eight. This is a very peculiar position. The area under paddy in ; 

South Kanara is around 6 lakhs of acres with an annual production 1 

of 3| lakhs of tons of paddy and the district ranks within the first :i 

ten of the Province for rice production. The absence of rice mills j 

is due to the popnlaritv of hand-pounding in that district, hand- I 

pounding being an important subsidiary occupation for the cultiva- I 

tors in the villages. The landlord generally stipulates the lease 
in so many murras of rice and not as paddv as is common in other 
districts. So tlie ryot’s obligation includes also -hand-pounding 
which' is, “therefore, an 'orgahked' 'rural industry. ■ 'The "conditions 
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in Malabaiv are almost the same, though there are^ a few mills in 
the southern parts of that, district. 

■ , 423. From the actual turnoTer, it, is- seen, that large mills prepon- 
derate in the Circars. In the southern districts, although the 
nurnber of mills is large in some districts, their capacity is small. 
They are mostly of the huller-cwm-sheller type, while the auto- 
matic self-contained plants are more prevalent in the Circars. 
Though the number of mills in the Province is large, the actual 
number of mills to which the Factories Act applies (those employ- 
ing on an average 20 persons and above daily) was only 533 in 
1942. In the large producing districts, there are more mills in 
rural areas than in towns, the reverse being the case in deficit 
districts like Coimbatore and Vizagapatam. Generally, mills are 
situated in areas served by the railway or within short distances 
of railway stations. As regards the extent to which the rice mill- 
ing industry is able to provide employment to ryots as a subsi- 
diary occupation, the number of labourers employed in the 533 
larger mills coming under the purview of the Factories Act 
totalled 18,436 in 1942, Taking the average as 10 per smaller 
mill, the total number of labourers employed in the remaining 
3,000 mills will be around 30,000. The total number of labourers 
emploved is thus 48,436 or about 50,000 in all the rice mills of 
the Province. 

424. The description of the various rural industries given in the 
preceding paragraphs brings out certain salient features : — 

(a) Pnral industries have a definite place in the economy of 
the country, and while individuallv thev may be small units, collec- 
tivelv they create wealth and employment to an extent sufficient to 
transform the life of the villager from one of want to one of suffi- 
ciency. 

(h) Certain rural industries like poultry, bee-keeping, hand- 
spinning and lace-raaking can be taken up by any family, and. a 
useful addition to the family income created. 

(e) Certain other industries like carpet weaving, carpentry, 
brass vessels manufacture, handloom weaving, gla;ss bangles manu- 
facture should be treated as whole-time occupations and fostered as 
such. ^ 

(dy A third class of industries admit of dovetailing smalf scale 
into a large-scale manufacture. Prenaration of tobacco, crucibles, 
ceramics and the like will fall into this category. 

(e) Practically all the rural industries suffer from two major 
disadvantages — inadequate financing and the grip of a middleman 
financier-c?/.m-trader. The co-operative organization is ideally 
suited to the needs of rural industries both on the financing and 
on the marketing sides, and a special officer in that department to 
develon these industries is necessary^ 

(f) State subsidy for capital equipment and administration is 
nacessary for all of them in the early stag^es* 
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ig) Technical knowledge is sadly lacking in practk^^ all 
caseSj and this has to be provided. 

Above all, a proper perspective towards these industries 
requires to be developed. At present there are enthusiasts whose 
judgment is affected by ill-defined visions of a glorious past when 
machines had not been invented to destroy the soul of man. Such 
persons have, by political suffering and an accumulated distrust of 
Western machines, come to delude themselves into the belief that 
all large-scale production is pernicious and that we should hearlren 
back to a rural civilization, with cottage industries supplementing 
agriculture. There are others who fail to see that a complete life 
involves full employment to the villager, a reasonable measure of 
self-reliance and self-sufficiency for him, and that a mixed farming 
economy in which the individual farmer and his family use their 
spare time to fulfil their wants and increase their income will ulti- 
mately create a wholesome iwal economy. The development of 
rural industries will also reduce dependence on land. A balance 
has to be struck between these two points of view, if the proper 
place of rural industries is to be adequatelv envisaged. 



V CHAPTER IX-MARKETING ■ : : ; - 

Introductory 

425. The total value of the agricultural produce annually mar- 
keted in the Province has been estimated at Rs. 210 crores at 
current prices. Till recently, the marketing of agricultural produce 
did not receive sufficient attention in proportion to its magnitude. 
This was due mainly to the fact that the problem of marketing 
was considered to be outside the purview of both the Agricultural 
and the Co-operative departments of the Government. Until the 
marketing section was inaugurated in 1934, the Agricultural 
department was not in a position to help the ryot to secure tne 
best possible price for his produce. Similarly, the Co-operative 
department was preoccupied with organizing credit and did not 
concern itself with co-operative marketing for a long time. 
Before the first world war, hardly any country, with the exception 
of the United States, appreciated the need for the efficient market- 
ing of agricultural produce. Marketing includes a number of 
functions and processes before ultimate consumption and a market- 
ing study involves the study of all the stages through which the 
produce moves from the threshing-floor or the farm of the producer 
until it reaches the consumer. Marketing methods and functions 
have considerably improved during the last 25 years as a result 
of improved transport, better standards of living, progressive 
urbanization, increased production of commercial crops and 
specialization in commerce. 

426. The common practice in ancient days, with a predomi- 
nantly self-sufficient village economy, was for the grower to barter 
his surplus goods for the goods and services required by him. Gra- 
dually marketing became more and more organized with the 
improvement in transport services. Commodities began to move 
from surplus to deficit areas. Merchants, to render the service of 
buying at some places and selling at others, came into existence. 
Gradually trading centres arose and these in turn became urbanized. 
Marketing functions became specialized. Assembling of commo- 
dities in central markets came about. Simultaneously progressive 
science ushered in the machine age. Industries depending 
on agricultural raw materials like cotton and oil-seeds were 
started. These were converted into consumer goods. The ryot 
who started as a subsistence farmer found opportunities to Increase 
his income from the land by substituting commercial crops for 
foodcrops. Increase in commercial crops and their large turnover 
led to the erection of produce exchanges. Thus the process of 
marketing has evolved from a simple system of barter to the 
complicated machine that we see to-day. 
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The position of the middleman 


427. The economy under which the ryot sold directly to the eon- 
sumer has thus passed into the background of history. Modern 
marketing is seen to involve a series of middlemen between the 
producer and the consumer. There is a tendency in certain 
quarters to minimize the value of the middlemen. ^ The Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture in India in 1928, had much to say on 
the point and expressed the opinion “ that the aim of better 
marketing is not necessarily to displace any unit (meaning 
middleman) in the existing machine but to enable that machine 
to function to greater advantage.” In a modern marketing 
organization, the middlemen perform certain essential functions. 

A ryot cannot study or know the marketing organization and con- 
ditions, and the part that supply and demand play in the fixation 
of prices. The volume of produce which a ryot has to sell is so 
small that his marketing costs are bound to be high if he elects 
to sell it himself. Assembling and distribution of produce are 
specialized functions requiring considerable skill and experience 
and tliis is the qualification of a middleman who has spent his 
lifetime in the business. Public opinion is often suspicious of 
the middleman. This is partly because of the public belief that 
the middleman carries no risks and is sure of his margin of , 

profit whether the ryot suffers or not. This is partly true as ] 

distributors are tolerably secure in the enjoyment of their profit ' 1 

margins, rises in cost being passed on to the consumers. In | 

fairness to the middleman however it must be said that there are I 

marketing risks which he does bear. Division of labour also makes 5 

the middleman under modern marketing conditions, a convenience 
to both buyer and seller. Often he evens out maladjustments in 
production or consumption. This is especially so in regard to 
agricultural produce which is produced seasonally, but is consumed 
throughout the year. This evening out of the supply in relation 
to demand is a function of considerable significance. In doing 
this, he assumes risks. He extends credit. He performs the ^ 

sales service. Therefore what the consumer pavs for is the j 

goods plus the services and the high price of the convenience. j 


428. This does not mean that the system of middlemen organi- 
zation is perfect at present. It is accepted on all sides that the 
present methods of marketing agricultural produce are unsatis- 
factorv and in urgent need of reform and organization. The 
marketing surveys conducted by the special marketing staff have 
revealed excessive disparity between the price paid to the producer 
and that paid bv the consumer. In other words, while it may be 
accepted that the convenience of a middleman is neeessarv, the 
cost of this convenience shonld not be such as to make the con- 
sumer pav too much and the producer get too little, (^enerallv 
there, are too many fnnctionless middlemen and they take 


an 
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excessive share of the profits from sales. This is partly attribut- 
able to factors beyond the control of the merchant, as for example, 
inadequate means of transport, lack of standardization of produce 
and the extreme individualism of the producer. Instances are 
also numerous to show that the practices of the middlemen are 
ruthless and show a full exercise of their bargaining power. 

429. Just what share of the consumers’ rupee goes to the ryot 
and how much to the midleman is shown in the series of interesting 
studies that have been made by the Provincial Marketing staff 
in their marketing surveys on the .spread of the consumer’s rupee. 
A few are extracted belov? 


Export as rice from assembling and milling centre to consuming 

market 

The course of “ Molagulakulu rice ” from JSTellore to Coimbatore 


Cultivator’s price for paddy, enough to give one maund of 

including transport charges to assembling centre. 
Assembling charges borne by seller 
Wholesale price of paddy for above . , , , 

Cost of milling . , . . . . 

Miller^s or exporter’s margin . . ,, 

Wholesale selling price per maund 
Costs incurred in exporting and assembling market 
Railway freight . . , , , , , . , , 

Wholesale cost at consuming market ♦ . 

Wholesale selling price . . . . , , . . . * 

Retail margin and cost 

Retailers selling price . . 


Per imperial 
maund. 

Bs, A, p. 

3 15 2 


Per cent. 


^ Price spread of Virginia trdracco as strips to England 


Average amount realized by grower 
■Carting to godown , . ' . . , . . ■ ' 

Brokerage 
Grading charges 

Stripping charges .. . . . . 

Loss in weight bv stripping . . , 

' Loss: of m lad leaves . ' 

Pressing charges .. .. . . 

Cost of package and packing 
Transport to Cocanada 
Forwarding agent 

Cable expenses 

Landings rent and interests in Engknd 


Per 

bale of 250 lb. 


Percentage. 


BS. 

A. 

p. 


85 

0 

0 

61*0 

0 

4 

0 

0*1 

1 

0 

0 

0.6 

2 

4 

0 

1*4 

2 

8 

0 

1*5 

17 

0 

0 

10*2 

8 

8 

0 

. :■ .5*L 

0 

4 

0 

0'2 

3 

0 

0 

1*8 

0 

10 

0 

0*4 

0 

6 

0 

0*2 

1 

0 

0 

0*6 

6 

4 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0*1 

11 

10 

0 

7*0 


5 

0 


IS 

14 

0 

11-3 

167 

0 

0 

100-0 


i;.Beport of t.be Committee on Co-operation in Sfadras, 19c0-4O,page -247. 

sKeport on the Markoting of Tobacco in the Mhdeas Presidenoy, 1841, page 247. 
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^ Price spreads from producer to consumer in the marketing of 
groundnut kernels 

Per 

Producer St Salem to Caddalore exporter. imperial maund. Perceiatsge 

BS. A. p. 

Producer’s price for 1 maund of nuts in shell at his 2 14 0 75*7 

holdings* 

Handling and cartage charges from village to assembling d 0 0 
centre. 

Producer’s price at assembling centre .. .. .. 2 14 0 77*0 

0/ 2" o''. ■ ' 

3 0 9. . "80*2 . 

0 

'3 '2 Z - '■:82*7 : ' 

O'" 3. 8,, 

0 0.' Z .. 

3 6 11 92*0 

,0 5, 1. 

3 12, O' ' '08*8' ^ 

'0..',0' 9 

3 12 9 100*0 

Congmner’s price .. .. .. .. . . .. 5 6 10 .. 

The need is therefore to build up an efficient marketing system, 
eliminating fimctionless middlemen and intermediaries thus bene- 
fiting both the producer. and consumer. The line of progress is 
to institutionalize the middlemen, generally by co-operative 
organizations. 

Traditional places of marketing 

430. Agricultural produce is sold in weekly shandies or markets 
and in fairs and festivals which are generally rural, and in “ man- 
dies/’ which are urban. 


Charges paid by seller at assembling centre . . 

Cost at as- ©mbiing, centre .. .. . 

Deco tication charge.^ 

Cost of 28 seers ke nels .. .. .. 

Bagging, handling, tax and cartage from godown, ex- 
po t© ’s agency or decOiuticating factory to railway 
station. 

Agency commission .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Cost F.O.H. railway station at assembling centre 

Bailway freight on 28 seei-s ko nels . . . . . . 

Cost F O.R. railway station at destination 

Handling and t ‘ansport cha ges from railway station to 
oonsumer’s or exporter’s or commission agent’s godown. 

Expoiter’s cost price 


Markets and fairs 

'431. The “ shandies ” are of ancient origin and are a social con- 
comitant of the village system, wherever there was need for 
the exchange of surplus commodities. These places of exchange 
became gradually fixed and people gathered in the same place 
for buying and selling. These village shandies helped a good deal 
in the sale of village produce and to-day the village weekly 
markets are places of brisk trade wher§ business of all kinds 
is transacted. They perform the dual functions of helping the 
ryot to buy his needs and of enabling him to dispose of his surplus. 

There are 1,788 licensed markets in the Province, of which 
1,117 are public markets licensed by local boards and 466 are 
private markets ; 205 markets are maintained by municipalities. 
The largest number of markets is found in the Coimbatore district 

; iRepo'ii on th© Marketbs; of , (jrottnetnute ii» India and Burma, 1941 
>agaB38|0i andSSl. ■ X- 
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.wliere: tiiere are; 155, 'followed'; with 140 and 
Salem with 112 ; G-un:tur and ^ liave the smahebt number 

;or^markets,' viz., 6 each.' 

4S2. A “ fair is a periodical market generally held once a 
year, and is usually associated with religious festivals. These fairs 
last from nne to two' weeks. Tiiere are T13 such fairs held' in 
the Province, mostly in the months of February, March and April 
which coincide with the period after the agricultural harvests. Tiie 
number of people attending these fairs is veiy large. The Hampi 
Car Festival in the Bellary district attracts a crowd of over a 
lakh and many other important festivals are attended by equally 
big crowds. These fairs deal in almost all commodities required 
by the village ryot. The trade in livestock attached to these 
fairs requires special mention. There are some very large eatae- 
lairs like Fizhir fair in Malabar where the number of animals 
assembling is estimated at over 30,000 and the Sivalaparai fair 
in Tinnevelly where over 25,000 animals are assembled. 

Though a substantial volume of trade in agricultui’al commo- 
dities passes through these weekly shandies and annual fahs, there, 
is little or no control exercised by any authority on the transac- 
tions or the trade practices. The only control exercised is the 
levy’' of market charges relevant to the use of the market place, 
as for example, the charges on carts or head-loads of commodities 
or livestock brought for sale. Considering the importance of these 
weekly markets in the economy of rural life, the first step to 
be taken for improvement of rural marketing is the control of 
these village markets in districts where they are found in large 
numbers as in Coimbatore, Salem, Malabar, Trichinopoly and 
Madura. The malpractices prevalent in these markets, especially 
in the. handling of commercial crops are unlimited and any control 
undertaken will go a long way in bettering village marketing 
conditions. 

The mandies 

433. The more important centres for marketing of agricultural 
produce are known as the “ Mandies ” which are the wholesale 
markets in South India and operate in all important urban areas. 
The total number of mandies ” in the Province is 237, two 
or more mandies in the same locality being taken as one. Of 
these, there are 22 in the Vizagapatam district, followed next 
by Coimbatore, and Malabar with 19 and 18 respectively. Madura 
(3) and Nilgiris (1) have the smallest number. These mandies 
deal in all kinds of commodities and are trade centres for import 
and export of goods. From the point of view of layout they 
may be centralized or decentralized. As an example of a 
centralized market may be mentioned the '‘Leigh''. Bazaar 
in Salem where all shops are built alike in a central 
place. The Anakapalle market is also a centralized mandi where 
godowns exist round a large open place. However, markets or 
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mandies in urban areas are generally deoentralized according to 
commodities, as in Madras, wiiere nee and pulses are dealt with 
111 port godowus, hides and skins in Periamet, idnits in^ B 
street, omons and chillies in Kotwal Bazaar. A general feature 
ill ail rnandies in the Province is the insuificient space for tiie 
-tiaociluig of goods. A list of principal commodities and the iriai'kets 
in winch they are handled is given in AppendixB24. 

Produce exchanges 

484. A comparatively modern development is the institution of 
proauce exchanges dealing in “ futures.” Their main function 
IS to register members’ transactions and act as a cleariiig house 
for the adjustment of claims and liabilities on account of future 
transactions. Produce exchanges are conspicuously absent in 
the Madras Province, though there is ample need and scope 
ibr them. The facilities offered by the Bombay Exchange for 
trading in Madras cottons are meagre and very often producers, 
traders and mill owners are unable to “ hedge ” their stocks 
during times of steep fall in prices. There is some scope also 
for the development of “ futures ” market for rice and groundnut. 

Improvements in marketing 

Marketing survey staff 

435. ^ The collection and study of exact information on market- 

ing questions must necessarily precede the formulation of an 
effective policy for the improvement of marketing. For this pur- 
pose, the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in India in 1928, 
recommended that. Provincial departments should at once begin a 
study of marketing conditions. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee which dealt with marketing as a section of rural finance 
supported the recommendations of the Agricultural Commission 
for improving and organizing agricultural marketing. ^ The Provin- 
cial Economic Conference held in 1934 discussed the question of 
marketing and there was general agreement that of all measures 
for improving economic conditions, an intensive programme of 
developing marketing facilities for agricultural products offered the 
best prospects of yielding substantial results. To January 1935, 
the Government of India announced their scheme for tlie study 
of marketing and appointed % central marketing staff' attached to 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch. The scheme 
included a series of marketing surveys with reference to the more 
important crops and animal husbandry products. The Provincial 
Governments were also then asked to appoint their own marketing 
staff and the Government of India undertook to meet the initial 
cost from Central funds. . This beginning, made a decade ago, has 

^ Koya! Cowmission on AgricultUr©' in India, 1028, page 408. 

' 2 Agrionlteal Marketing in Hbrfehom India by 8. A. Husain, p..go 74 ; - , 
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resulted in tile piibiication of several authoritative reports on the 
marketing of nearly ail agricultural and livestock commodities. 
These reports contain valuable information which will serve as the 
basis for the formulation of schemes for the- improvement of mar- 
keting and also for the control of movement of commodities. 

Description of marketing eonditioBS 

486. The "survey reports describe in detail the marketing con- 
ditions in respect of each commodity. A short generai summary 
of the results alone is possible here. The first stage in the market- 
ing of any commodity f reparation Many of 

the operations connected with this treatment of the produce are 
important in deciding the price that the commodity will fetch in 
the market. This treatment may start in the field itself as in the 
case of tobacco where the croj) is carefully harvested by stages with 
a watchful eye on maturity. The good reputation enjoyed by 
Nellore rice in all South Indian markets is due to the curing given 
to the paddy after harvest by keeping the sheaves unthreshed for 
some months. Full maturity improves the keeping quality of 
potatoes and enables them to be transported over long distances 
without perishing. These methods are well known among 
growers and those who follow tliem profit by the better prices 
obtained for their produce. Besides indicating the methods of pre- 
paration, the reports reveal many mali)ractices prevalent during 
the preparatory stage which have resulted in very low prices. In 
some cases, these malpractices have also resulted in the total loss 
of foreign markets. As an instance may be mentioned the prac- 
tice of damping the produce to gain weight in the cotton and 
groundnut trades. This practice is also common where parboiled 
paddy is milled and sold immediately with a high percentage of 
moisture, particularly in districts where there are small mills and 
where the milling is done for the local market. The rice if kept 
for a longer period than a week becomes mouldy and unfit for 
human consumption. Damping of groundnuts and consequent 
deterioration in the quality of the exported produce has often been 
the subject of adverse comment, the main defect complained of 
being the high percentage of free fatty acids, particularly in ship- 
ments from ports south of Madras. Besides damping, adulteration 
of produce is also commonly practised. In the rice trade it is usual 
to mix inferior qualities of rice with superior qualities. The rice 
survey report mentions the common practice of mixing Guntur 
rices with the Molagulakulu of Nellore. The mixing of old and 
new rice is another common form of adulteration. The pei'centage 
of new rice in old ranges from 10 to 20. The adulteration of 
groundnut with clay is still in vogue. 

Assembling and distribution 

, 487. Assembling means the pooling of any produce in a central 
market and includes all movements from the time it leaves the 
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farm till it reaches the wholesaler. From the time the produce 
is prepared for the market to the time it reaches the consumer, 
the movement varies accox*ding to the commodity and local circum- 
stances. In the case of paddy for example, the produce usually 
passes through the village merchant to the mill or w’holesaler in 
the assembling market ; from the mill, the rice passes to the whole- 
saler in the consuming market and generally to one or more 
retailers. Between the wholesaler or miller at the producing end 
and the wholesaler at the consuming end a number of brokers inter- 
vene. In the case of groundnuts the route taken is from the 
grower to the village merchant and then to the decorticator with 
one or two brokers intervening. The decorticating factory gene- 
rally deals direct with the exporting firm through their agent. In 
the case of tobacco the village merchant is generally a broker repre- 
senting a wholesaler in the consuming market. It is not unusual 
to find wholesalers personally dealing with producers in the pro- 
ducing markets. In the case, of perishable articles like potatoes 
or mangoes wholesalers in the consuming markets depute their 
representatives to the assembling centres. In the potato market 
in Mettupalayam it is usual to find several Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo merchants coming and staying during the potato season 
from June to December. So too in the case of mangoes produced 
in Coimbatore, Salem and elsewhere. The routes taken by paddy, 
cigarette tobacco and groundnut from the producer to the con- 
sumer are charted out below ; — 

T?ADm 
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Marketing finance 

438. Finance plays an important part in marketing at this 
stage. In the Madras Province marketing finance is provided 
mainly by the following five agencies : — 

(1) Commission agents. 

(2) Shroffs or indigenous bankers. 

(3) Joint stock banks. 

(4) Export firms, and 

(5) Co-operative societies. 

439. The role of commission agents in the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is a very important one. The marketing report on rice 
states that the largest share of the trade in rice and paddy is in 
the hands of commission agents. These commission agents per- 
form many functions. Their most important function is financing. 
Some of them as in Bezwada are merely bankers and rice trade 
only offei’s a medium for their business. At other places they 
finance the movement of crops on commission. Commission agents 
operate also as shroffs making advances on the value of goods up to 
70 or 80 per cent and discount hundies and drafts. Apart from rice, 
commission agents deal in commodities like pulses, fruits and 
tobacco. When the village merchant tenders goods for sale, the 
■wholesaler who is generally a commission agent pays him in full 
before he recovers money from his buyers. Some of the commis- 
sion agents have running accounts with their up-country suppliers 
to whom they advance money before the season, as for fruits. They 
also extend credit to buyers, especially the retailers. 

440. Shroffs or indigenous bankers advance money on the pledge 
of produce. They also discount hundies. Many small menribers 
of the trade prefer to deal with them because of their elastic methods, 
easy accessibility and freedom from formalities insisted on by the 
bigger banks. Generally the rate of interest is high compared to 
the bigger banks, but merchants go to them because the indigenous 
bankers are more helpful in times of crisis. The private bankers 
have also a more intimate knowledge of their clients. They meet 
on equal terms socially and come to know of each other’s private 
lives. The bigger banks are not in the same favourable position, 
as they are bound by certain rules and conventions and have to 
carry out the orders of their head offices. 

■ 441. Most of the joint stock banks in South India finance agri- 
cultural produce. Of late, some of the bigger banks of outside regis- 
tration, e.g., the Central Bank of India have been extensively 
financing the trade in commercial crops, especially cotton and 
groundnut. Usually, banks advance 65 to 75 per cent of the value 
of the produce at varying rates of interest ranging from 4J to 6 
per cent. Withdrawals of stock are allowed against deposit of 
funds, provided the margin bet'ween the value of stock and the lean 
advanced does not fall below 25 per cent. In cases of fall in prices, 
the borrower is asked to make, good the difference. Conversely the 
drawing limit is increased, when prices go up. Banks provide also 
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cash credits to merchants, depending on their financial status. The 
loans granted by banks are generally of two kinds, namely, open 
loans and key loans. Open loans are advanced on the personal 
security of the merchant on declaring that he is in possession of 
certain goods. Here the personal standing of the merchant counts 
a great deal and the business is by previous agreement mortgaged 
to the banks for a definite overdraft on which the merchant 
operates from time to time. In key loans, the goods are directly 
mortgaged to the banks in their own godowns or in the merchants’ 
godown itself in which case, the godown key is deposited whih the 
bank. ' 

Export firms 

442. Exporters normally provide themselves with funds in India 
by selling sterling bills of exchange or telegraphic transfers to the 
exchange banks functioning at the respective port headquarters. 
Sellers of goods from the interior are financed by hundies. 
Exporters generally advance 70 to 80 per cent of the value of the 
goods sold on presentation of railway receipts, the final settlement 
being made later. 

Co-operative marketing societies 

443. The co-operative marketing societies advance money to 
their members at reasonably low rates of interest on the pledge of 
their stocks. The produce is transported and kept in the societies’ 
own godowns and the sale of the produce is also effected by the 
society in consultation with the ryot who pledges the stock. The 
society charges a sale commission of one anna in the rupee on sales 
effected. Advances range from 50 to 70 per cent of the, approxi- 
mate market value of the produce pledged. 

Storage 

444. The next important function in the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is storage. The methods of storing vary from place to 
place. Paddy is stored in pits lined with straw in Vizagapatam 
and Nellore. “ Gadis ” are used in the Godavari area. “ Dhan- 
yappa Kottulu ” which are elaborate wooden boxes are common 
in the Circars and in Malabar. In Tanjore “ Pattarais ” are used 
which are constructions with twisted paddy straw. Pruits are 
generally kept spread in godowns; so too are potatoes. Commer- 
cial crops like cotton and groundnuts are either heaped loose in 
godowns or bagged in “ Borahs ” or gunnies. The storage accom- 
modation for agricultural produce in South India is notoriously 
insufficient. This among other reasons leads to a forced sale earlier 
and at a cheaper price than necessary. In wholesale markets 
storage space is confined to godowns attached to mandies. There 
are very few warehouses in the Province. In Madras City, the 
Port Trust has provided warehouses for storage of goods in transit 
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between ship and store. Bonded warehouses also exist for tobacco. 
Xwenty-eight co-operative marketing societies owni 37 godowus 
and forty-nine credit societies have built 52 godowns. Tbe total 
cost of construction of the godowns was Ks. 5-13 lakhs of ^v■hicll 
Rs. 1-88 lakhs were advanced as loans by the Government, lis. 1-17 
lakhs were given by the Government as free grant and the balance 
of Es. 2-08 lakhs was spent by the societies from their own fnnds. 
Godowns have also been constructed in several groundnut centres 
in South India from the “ Groundnut Fund ” constituted by the 
Government of India. These godowns will be entrusted to the 
groundnut market committees for administration in places wdiere 
such committees are functioning and in other places to co-opera- 
tive marketing societies if they are prepared to undertake the res- 
ponsibility. In the long run the godown facilities to be provided 
by co-operative marketing societies (which is being considered by 
the Government of Madras) may have to be supplemented by the 
establishment of warehouses at important market centres. The idea 
of establishing warehouses is not new. ^The Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture said “ The future may see in ojieration in India the 
type of hcensed warehouse conducted for profit within the market 
premises by private enterprise, independent of both buyer and sel- 
ler on the lines of the system which exists in the United States of 
America.” “ The Central Banking Enquiry Committee also sug- 
gested the establishment of licensed warehouses, and they included 
in their report a draft Bill prepared by the late Mr. B. F. Madon. 
The bill aimed at encomuging the proper storage of agricultural 
produce, and a uniform system of warehousing with proi’ision for 
the grant of warehouse receipt generally acceptable to hankers as 
security for loans on agricultural produce. It also provided for 
licensing and bonding of public wareliouses storing agricultural 
produce, so that the. integrity of warehouse receipts may be beyond 
i]uestion. If such warehouses are established there can be no 
better or cheaper form of credit for agriculture than that based on 
warehouse receipts.. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
also considered the possibilities of starthig railway warehouses 
at the chief centres of trade and disou.ssed the matter with the 
Railway Board. The Railway Board wanted fo investigate the 
matter before any definite conclusion, s hould be made committing 
the Board to this policy. The committee also raised the question 
of allowing private enterprise to provide and work warehouses on 
railway land in the vicinity of railway stations. The terms of 
lease suggested by the Railway Board in this connexion were 
unacceptable to the coinniittee. With a view to providing sufficient 
storage accommodation and facilitate financing,, it is imperative 
that the Government should promote the coristraction of ware- 
houses and enact a Warehouses Act at an early date. 


. * Eeport of the Royal Commission on AstriouItTire in India, 1928, p ge 59.‘5. 

® Report of the Indian Central linquity Committee, 19.11, Vol I Part I 

pa.gM 221-325. - ; . - ■- 
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Transport 

445. A pi’e-requisite for successful and efficient marketing is tlie 
provision of cheap transport. “ Transport ” is generally the most 
expensive item in marketing costs. Marketing surveys reveal that 
ordinarily 7 to 27 per cent of the consumer’s price is due to trans- 
23ort costs. “ The cost of transportation does not depend on dis- 
tance alone, nor does it always vary directly with the distance; the 
difficulties arising from the distances between the points of supply 
and demand may be offset by improved communications and 
cheapened transport. Efficient communications exercise an imme- 
diate effect on the factor of time which is an essential element in 
the “ price factor.” This principle is well exemplified under pre- 
sent conditions where prices rise considerably in a locality due to 
shortage of stock arising out of transport difficulties. The Madras 
Province has a total of 36,670 miles of roads, excluding municipal 
lanes and streets, of which 25,702 miles are metalled and the rest 
non-metalled. The total length of railways in the Province is 
4,275 miles. The Madras Province has an extensive system of 
navigable canals with a total length of 1,420 miles. It is accepted 
on ail sides that the transport system of the Province is inade- 
(juate for the efficient marketing of agi’icultural produce. The 
means of transport generally adopted for agricultural commodities 
are headloads, pack animals, country carts, motor lonies, railways 
and small boats. Aerial ropeways also exist in certain hill areas. 
The following are the comparative average costs of transport by 
various means of transport exemplified with rice, during the pre- 
war period. 

Pies per maxrnd/ Pies per maund/ 

mile. mile. 

Country cart .. O’S to 1’4 By canals .. .. 0T6 

Lorry . . . . 1*1 to 1-6 By sea . . . . 0 03 to 0*06 

By rail .. .. 0-25 to 0-38 

Grading and standardization 

446. Considerable inconvenience to trade is created due to the 
lack of grading and standardization of agTicuitural produce. Grad- 
ing means the classification of a commodity according to quality. 
There are many advantages in the grading and standardization of 
farm products. Grading decreases marketing costs, it enoorriges 
futures trading in many products like groundnut, wheat and 
cotton. Thei'e are no rejections and disputes. It builds up confi- 
dence regarding quality in the market resulting in better market 
intelligence and better prices. Market information cannot be 
understood unless the commodity is standardized and gi'aded. With 
a view to facilitating the grading of agricultural produce, the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) Act was enacted 
in 1937. Under the provisions of the Act grade designations are 
prescribed for several agricultural commodities, such as, wheat, 
atta, rice, jaggery, tobacco, potatoes; fruits and also for livestock 
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products like ghee, butter, eggs, hides and skins: Grade specifica- 
tions have, also been drawn up for all these commodities. The 
first grading station in the Madras Province was opened in 1938 
where grading of sathukudi oranges was commenced. Since then, 
there has been steady progress. 

447. The controls instituted by Government on various commo- 
dities as a wartime measure have tended to check the expansion of 
grading. Though the value of the produce graded annually is 
negligible in comparison with the total turnover in agricultural 
commodities, yet, the scheme continues to be a success. Special 
mention must be made of the success in grading of fruit which 
has resulted in a better price for the producer ranging from 5 to 
10 per cent over market prices. A good demand arose for 

Agmarked ’’ Molagulakulu rice throughout the Presidency. 
Agmarked potatoes were in keen demand in the Bombay market. 
Agmarked eggs earned such a good reputation for quality that the 
hospitals in Madras insisted that their contractors should supply 
only Agmarked eggs. Here again, the main difficulty that checks 
progress is the suspicions attitude of the trade. Merchants as a 
class do not like any interference in their trade practices irrespec- 
tive of whether the innovation is for their good or not. If the 
interference is from Government quarters it is unwelcome. 
Another set of merchants have their vested interests in the trade 
in several commodities with an established reputation for quality. 
This is commonly prevalent in Nellore. rice and Nilgiri potatoes. 
The introduction of the “ Agmark has enabled all merchants to 
come up to a particular known and accepted standard and g-et an 
equal share of the trade. This is generally resented by dealers in 
old established brands whose margin of profits is affected, 

448. Experience of grading has indicated that it stabilizes trade 
and fetches a better price to the producer; but, for grading to 
become a success, it is essential to introduce an element of compul- 
sion in the interests of all as has been done now in the case of 
cigarette tobacco for export, where it is necessary to Agmark all 
tobacco according to Government grade specifications. In the' 
United Provinces, all ghee has to be compulsorily graded before 
being put into the market. In the United States, grading and 
standardization has beeu made compulsory for almost all agricul- 
tural commodities to be put on the market. A large number of 
inspections are arranged under Government auspices at various 
terminal points and no produce escapes the watchful eye of the 
inspectors. The trade has become accustomed to the grade 
standard and specification and dealings are always on the basis of 
grades, facilitating price discussion and avoiding trade disputes. 

Market intelligence 

449. Another subject requiring attention is the dissemmation of 
market intelligence. The chief sources of market intelligence in 
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urban areas are Government publications, trade, papers, news- 
papers and private information. Recently use has been made of 
the radio for broadcasting prices relating to some important mar- 
kets and commodities. Under Government publications may be 
instanced the weekly weather and crop reports, notes on agricul- 
tural conditions and rainfall data published in the weekly Fort 
St. George Gazette. The prices of many important commodities 
are also published in the same publication. By arrangement with 
the Government of India, Department of Commercial Intelligence, 
all Provinces publish forecasts of important crops. These fore- 
casts give information on acreages and estimates of yield. The 
publication of weekly index prices of important commodities is 
undertaken by the Department of Civil Supplies. Quotations and 
brief market reports of important commodities are published in 
various English and vernacular dailies. Many of these publica- 
tions, however, are of little use to the ryot as they are not acces- 
sible to him. The main source of his market information is the 
visiting middleman. 

Cold storage 

450. In this Province, storage facilities ar ■. ilso lacking for cold 
storage of perishables. Considering the grc »ving importance of 
dietary articles like fniits and vegetables, dairy and poultry pro- 
ducts, it is necessary to give more attention to the cold storage 
problem in all its aspects. There are a few cold storage concerns 
in the City of Madras but the cost is too high to the trade at large. 
It is found paying only in respect of certain special commodities. 
An investigation of the problem appears to be necessary. In this 
connexion, the Government are actively considering the opening 
of a cold storage research station attached to the Fruit Research 
Ijaboratories at Kodur. This research station will provide con- 
siderable data on the methods of storage of various fruits and 
perishables under South Indian conditions and thus pave the way 
for a better and more organized trade in perishables ultimately 
resulting in better prices to the grower. 

Marketing regulation 

451. The various heads under which legislation is essential or 
has been enacted may be classed as under (1) standardization of 
weights and measures, (2) regulation of marketing charges, (3) 
penalising of false weighment, and of secret price bargains and 
(4) regulation of grading and standardization. 


Weights and measures 

452. One of the many drawbacks in the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is the multiplicity of weights and measures adopted by 
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tlie trade. As long ago as 1914 a cominittee recommended the 
standardization of weights and measures bnt its recommendations 
were not given effect to. ‘Agaia in 1928, the Eoyal Commission 
on Agriculture drew pointed attention to a number of disabilities 
under which the cultivator laboured owing to the chaotic condition 
of the weights and measures in general use in this country and 
the hampering effect it had upon trade and commerce generally, 
and stated that the time had come for a re-examination of the 
position. • ’ 

In Madras, there is great diversity and much confusion with 
regard to weights and measures used in the various districts. For 
instance, the, “ niaund ” for all India means a weight of 3,200 
tolas, but is only 900 tolas in Vizagapatam, 1,000 tolas in Coim- 
batore and 1,120 tola, s in South Kanara. Similarly, a “ kun- 
cham ”, a measure commonly used in the northern districts of 
the Province varies from 96 fluid ounces to 128 fluid ounces 
within the same district of Vizagapatam and is 220 fluid ounces 
in Eistna and 560 fluid ounces in Nellore. There is similar diver- 
sity in the “ Marakkal ” which varies from 96 fluid ounces in 
North Arcot to 312-8 fluid ounces in Chingleput. The ‘‘ seer ” 
is 44 ounces in Eistna, 40 ounces in Nellore and 41-7 ounces in 
Eellary and South Eanara. The most commonly used weight 
in India is the Imperial Maund of 82-2857 lb. It is freely used in 
Madras by the Eailways and is the basis for price quotations in 
the Fort St. George Gazette. To avoid this confusion the Gov- 
ernment of India passed the Standards of Weights Act of 1939, 
by which standard weights were fixed. According to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, the establishment of standard 
weights is the responsibility of the Central Government and it is 
open to the Provincial Governments to adopt local provincial 
standards which are either multiples or sub-multiples of the All- 
India standards. The standardization of measures is a Provincial 
responsibility. In the Madras Province, however, standard weights 
and measures have not yet been prescribed. 

Begulated markets 

453. The earliest attempt to control marketing operations was 
made in 1897 when the cotton and grain markets law for the 
“ Hyderabad Assigned Districts ” was promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of India. This is popularly known as the Berar Eegulated 
Markets. This had a very beneficial effect on the marketing of 
cotton in that Province. The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture, in 
reviewing the work of the Berar Eegulated Markets, recommended 
their extension all over the country. When the Eoyal Commission 
was engaged in its enquiries, the Bombay Legislative Council passed 
the Cotton Markets Act of 1927. The Bombay .4ct was an improve- 
ment over the Berar Act and the defects noticed in the working of " 

iPeprt of the Royal CoappfssiyB, on A^ooltare in India, 1928, pago 896, 
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the Berar Act were either coiTected or avoided. In 1932, the Cen^ 
trai Provinces Cotton Market Act was apxjruved by the local Legis- 
lative Council. The Act was intended to provide for the 
establishment and better regulation of cotton markets in the 
Central Provinces proper. Like the Acts of Berar and Bombay i 
the Central Provinces Act also worked very satisfactorily and 
according to the Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces, the 
“ grow’er was able to get a fairer price for his produce than he did 
before.” In Bombay also the regulated markets proved to be of 
immense benefit to the grower. 

454. In Madras, the Commercial Crops Market Act of 1933, as 
subsequently amended, provides for the better regulation of the 
bujdng and selling of commercial crops hke cotton, groundnut and 
tobacco. In the area notified under the Act, no person can set up, 
establish or continue a business in a notified commodity except 
under a licence granted by the market committee. The grower 
who is not a dealer is exempted from this provision. Such licences 
may be cancelled by the Collector for contravention of any of the 
provisions of the Act. Provision is made for the constitution of 
market committees with a maximum of 12 members representing 
growers, traders, local bodies and those nominated by Government 
and the period of office of the committee is fixed at three years. 
The Act also provides for the supersession of the committee by the 
Government in case of abuse of its powers. 

These committees obtain their funds by the levy of fees on the 
agricultural produce bought or sold vnthin the" notified area. 
There is a special provision in the rules framed under the Act for 
levying of a subscription for collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion relating to crop statistics or marketing. All the moneys are 
paid into the market committee fund which is expendable on the 
various purposes for which the market committee is constituted, 
such as, the acquisition of sites for the mai'ket, maintenance and 
improvement of the market, construction and repair of buildings, 
provision and maintenance of standard weights and measures, pay- 
ment of salaries to employees, payment of expenses incidental to 
elections, payment of interest on loans and sinking' fund that may 
be raised, the construction of godowns, collection and dissemina- 
tion of information relating to crop statistics and marketing, exten- 
sion of cultural improvement of the commercial- crop and 
propaganda in favour of agricultural improvement. 

455. The main provision of the Act is that which regulates trade 
allowances. It is notorious that the allowances and deductions 
made by the trade in connexion with commercial crops are innu- 
merable and the Act provides that “ no trade allowance, other 
than an allowance prescribed by the rules or by-laws shall be made 
or received in a notified area in respect ; of the crop.” Penalties in 
the form of fines have been provided for breach of the Act, rules 
and bv-laws. Six market committees have so far been constituted 
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Working of regulated markets in Madras 

456. The Act was first applied to cotton in Tiruppur in 1936 and 
later extended to Adoni and Nandyal in 1939. There was initial 
opposition from the trade but later the merchants reconciled them- 
selves to the situation and had to work the Act. Effective control 
of marketing operations is possible only when the market is cen- 
tralized, so that all the dealers can be kept under the watchful 
eye of the committee’s executives. The Tiruppur market is decen- 
tralized, the mandies being scattered all over the area, naturally 
resulting in ineffective supervision. Though the committee has a 
yard, transactions in the yard are very few. On the other hand, 
the Adoni and Nandyal Market Committees have centralized 
markets. 

The Tiruppur Market Committee publishes two market reports 
daily in English and in Tamil which give particulars of New 
York, Liverpool and Bombay markets and also of local sales and 
purchases of cotton, with prices. This has enabled every grower 
to keep in touch with market conditions and price fluctuations. 
One has only to go through the district to find every grower well 
posted about cotton prices, because of the wide publicity given to 
cotton prices by the market committee. Ten years ago it was the 
usual custom for some of the privileged merchants to keep the 
foreign market quotations received by them as a closely guarded 
secret. The prices and market movements at Bombay, Liverpool 
and elsewhere were never allowed to leak out, and small dealers 
and the growers suffered in consequence. They were ignorant of 
the trend of prices, except from quotations in the newspapers and 
letters from constituents which naturally took time. At present, 
these market quotations are no longer a secret of the privileged 
few. The quotations are available to all those interested in the 
trade and every literate groww refers to the market bulletins of 
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tbe market 'Committee' be be sells bis produce. This ::apart, the 
executives of the committee guide and' advice ; growers about 
market, oonditions', and future trends and help them ■ to, ' sell when 
,^priGeS';are\good..,'''; 

457. Another result of the regulation of markets is the prohibi- 
tion of several imauthorized trade allowances. Weights and scales 
are frequently checked by the committee. One thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-six w^eights were stamped and checked in the 
Tiruppur market in 1943. Though the co-operation from the trade 
was rather halting, it has been possible for the Tiruppur Committee 
to bring about several reforms. The scale allowance of 1 lb., for 
every weighment for lint and an additional 11 lb., for every 1,000 lb. 
of kappas, has been completely stopped. Charity of one anna and 
two annas on a pothi of kappas and candy of lint, respectively', iias 
been declared illegal. Free sample of half pound of lint per borah 
has to be paid for now. Cart hire which was charged even when 
delivered to a merchant’s godown has been stopped. The rates of 
brokerage and commission have been reduced. Before the Act 
came into force the maund was anything between 26 and 28 ib. 
and this has been fixed at 28 lb. now. Based on the annual turn- 
over, the savings effected to the grower by reductions in brokerage 
and commission alone exceed 4 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

The benefits to the cotton-grower from the Adoni and Nandyal 
Committees have also been remarkable. Stone weights which were 
common have been done away with. The committee arranges for 
a system of opening rates by public aucticn daily as the market 
opens, which acts as a basis for the transactions for the day. The 
Adoni Committee has been able to control the bulk of the trade 
by a system of auctions held in rotation in different premises. In 
both these committees regular checks are conducted regarding 
weights, brokerages and allowances. 

The South Arcot Market Committee for groundnut has six 
market yards at Villupuram, Cuddalore, Vriddhachalam, Tirukkoyi- 
lur, Ulundurpet and Tindivanam for the regulation of marketing. 
The system of sale followed is by closed auction which results iu 
the highest quotation for each lot. The yards are becoming very 
'popular. For the quantity sold in the yards in 1943 increased 
returns to the grower are estimated at Es. 1,80,110. Losses due 
to trade allowances and samples have been reduced. Volume 
measures are entirely prohibited. The committee adopts the All- 
India standard contract for groundnuts. 2,384 weights were 
corrected and stamped during 1943. ■ 

458. Eegulated markets for tobacco were established in Guntur 
in 1939. Market yards were constructed at Guntur and Tadikonda 
and hired in other places. The committee paid attention to the 
control of transactions. In 1940, the Bezwada market which was 
only part of the Guntur Committee began to function separately. 
Its affairs are, however, administered by a , special officer in the 
absence of agreement among members of the committee. Though 
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useful work has beeu done, the tobacco markets have not gained in 
popularity due to considerable opposition from the trade- 

in general, the main advantages of these regulated markets have 
been (1) to define the trade allowances and market charges. Exces- 
sive charges are reduced and unauthorized ones are prohibited. (2') 
Correct weighments are assured by the system of licensing aud 
supervision. The weights are also periodically checked. Dispnies 
arising out of quality differencefs, and deductions are settled by the 
committee who act as arbitrators, and litigation is avoided. (3) 
Market intelligence is collected and disseminated by the committee. 
(4) Godown space has been or is being provided in all market yards. 

1 5) Agricultural improvements are also assisted. 

459. Though the grower has derived several benefits by the in- 
troduction of these regulated markets, and the committees them- 
selves have performed useful functions, there is scope for further 
improvement. As indicated already, the market yards have not 
been as popular for tobacco as for other crops. In Tinippm*, the 
market area is confined to the municipal limits and surroundings, 
and this has led to the diversion of some of the trade to other 
market centres in the district like Pollachi, Udamalpet and Coim- 
batore. The extension of the Act to the whole district as in South 
Arcot would prove more beneficial. Apart from extending the Act 
to whole district where the need is keenly felt, the principles and 
provisions of the Act should be applied to all commodities. The 
regulation of the rice trade under the Act in normal times will 
prove very beneficial to the growers. Another necessary amend- 
ment to the Act is the need to make transactions in the market yard 
compulsory. At present, the purchase and sale in the yard is only 
optional and voluntary on the part of the grower or dealer. This 
encourages diversion of the trade from the market yards, and makes 
it difficult for the committee to supervise the transactions effectively. 

Co-operative marketing 

460. The problem of the marketing of agricultural produce on 
co-operative lines has been tackled bj’’ the Co-operative department 
for the last fifteen years and the history of co-operative marketing 
is a record of feeble efforts at marketing on a co-operative basis 
which must be done on a most elaborate plan and with greater 
determination. The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture recommend- 
ed some form of organization to enable the cultivator to secure a full 
premium for superior quality and added that group marketing would 
be more efficient than marketing by individuals. It was decided to 
organize co-operative sale societies, to educate the cultivator in the 
production and preparation of his produce for the market, to provide 
a sufficient volume of produce for the purpose of efficient grading 
and to bring the producers into direct touch with the export market 
and large consumers in this country. The progress achieved in co- 
operative marketing is given in Appendix 25. The first attempt 
at joint sale of produce was made in 1918 when the South Canara 
Co-operative Society was organized ' for the ioint sale of areoanuts 
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on behalf o^^itsJ:aembeJ’S:v:;. But' no iin^ther' progresis was made . till. 
1925 when Deputy, Eegistrars of Co-operatoe Society were aj)point- 
ed for giaups of districts ancl made respons^^^ for non-credit work. 
In five years^,:;..73, societies, started'.: functioning .and their num.bei' 
reached 181, in 1944-45, The, objects .of sale. societies are to advance 
loans to members on the security ..of their produce and to arrange 
for, its sale but the latter function has been limited in actual jjractice. 
They own or rent godowns for the storage of the produce pledged. 
They deal in a variety of agricultural produce such as paddy, gTound- 
nut^ cottGn, 1^^^^ pepper, coconuts and potatoes. The 'I'lruppur 
Go-operative Trading Society for cotton,, the Tanjore Co-operativtj 
Marketing Federation for paddy and rice, the Coimbatore Marketing 
Society for jaggery, the Malabar District Co-operative Marketing 
Society for pepper, the Kodur Society for fruits and the Ilas.ipurain 
Society for groundnut, cotton and ghee, are some outstanding 
examples of co-operative marketing societies in the Province. The 
marketing functions of the societies have been affected by the con- 
trol orders issued under war conditioiis. In ce].’tain cases the orders 
have helped in the expansion of tlie work of some societies as in the 
case of marketing federations in certain districts which have been 
recognized as agents of Grain Purchase Officers in the purchase of 
paddy and rice. There are five marketing federations and the 
Tanjore P'ederatioii alone sold paddy and rice worth Bs. 50 lakhs 
in 1943-44. Another society which was benefited by the control 
orders is the Nilgiris Co-operative Marketing Society which market- 
ed potatoes worth about Es. 13-66 lakhs in 1944-45. Fruit growers' 
societies have also been benefited by war conditions and the Kodur 
Society handled produce worth nearly Es. 40 lakhs in the same 
year. 


Controlled credit 

461. The recent development in co-operative marketing is the 
controlled credit system which w'as introduced in 1936. Under this 
system, loans are given to members by rural credit societies for 
cultivation expenses, o.n the condition that the produce raised with 
tile help of these loans should be delivered to the sale society to 
which the credit society is affiliated. Care .is taken that these loans 
are given in time to meet the cultivation expenses, and care is also 
taken to see that the produce raised with these loans is delivered at 
the sale society. The sale society . arranges to dispose of the produce 
by public auction, or tender, or by private negotiation: but the 
deal will be knocked dow-n only if the price secured satisfies the 
producer. Otherwise the produce is held over until prices rise 
further in the markei. To enable the ijroducer to hold over the 
produce in this manner, the sale society advances money on the 
pledge of the produce, or when it disposes of the produce, it deducts 
the cultivation loan advanced by the rural credit society, remits it 
to the rural credit society and gives only the balance of the sale 
proceeds to the producer. For the services it renders the sale society 
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collects a small commission from the producer. This system is 
intended to get the ryots out of the clutches of money-lenders and 
middlemen by providing funds both for cultivation and for with- 
holding the produce until prices rise in the mai'ket. Experience has 
shown that the ryot gets a fair price for his produce only if he is a 
free agent and is at liberty to market his produce where and when 
he pleases. This is done by Unking the primaiy societies with sale 
societies. The scheme is now in force in selected areas in gQ 
districts where commercial crops like groundnut and cotton are 
largely grown. In all, 67 sale societies and 487 village credit socie- 
ties issued cultivation loans to the extent of Es. 6,03,000 during 
1944-45. ' 

Working of _marketing joeieties 

462. In looking for improvements, the first point to be considered 
is the trade turnover of the marketing societies. In 1944-45 there 
were on the whole 181 marketing societies. The progress in the 
marketing of agricultural produce through sale societies is no doubt 
fair, but considering the volume of goods handled by private 
merchants every year, the results achieved in co-operative market- 
ing are still insignificant. What these societies have been able to 
do is to enable ryots to hold up their produce and get the benefits 
of a seasonal rise in prices they are not in a position materially 
to influence the prices to the advantage of the ryots. If the 
co-operative marketing of agricultural produce is to be effective 
enough to benefit the large body of the agricultural classes in the 
Province it is necessary to have a plan by which the Province is 
covered by a net work of co-operative marketing organizations. They 
should be so organized as to undertake all the services as are neces- 
sary for effective marketing. The Vijiaraghavacharya Committee 
on co-operation, 1939-4d, recommended the formation of market- 
ing societies at every taluk headquarters. Increase in the number 
of institutions alone may not help in the work of expansion. The 
membership of each society should be considerably increased so as 
to include most of the ryots in the area. The average membership 
of sale societies now is 419. Efficiency in marketing improves with 
the quantity handled. Increased turnover is one of the chief ways 
of securing economies. Well organized societies secure increased 
bargaining power and when they employ talent, they secure techni- 
cal skill and more efficiency. Steps should be taken to increase the 
membership of societies to at least five times the present number. 
This will naturally result in increased share capital and it is sug- 
gested that a sale society should have a share capital of Es. 60,000 
and bigger societies, Es. 1,00,000. Increased capital will increase 
the confidence of financing banks- and thus increase marketing 
efficiency. One of the main difficulties that the marketing societies 
have been facing for some time past is the want of loyalty on the 
part of members in delivering t&ir produce to the society. This 
want of loyalty is unfortunately .so widespread that societies lead a 

‘ Administoatiion Eeport of tlio RegJ^iar of Co-operative Societies, 1944f-45, 
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precarious existence on the good-will of -a few of its; members. : E^ven 
m advanced countries where co-operation has made considerable 
headway , some^ measure of compulsion not to speak: of ■ ‘ local , ■option ' . 
has been found necessary. In countries like Canada, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand “ iron clad contracts have been suc- 
cessfully worked and even Great Britain, the land of laizzez fake 
has in Marketing Acts taken the power to go ahead with a form of 
compulsory co-operative marketing. A certain measure of compuh 
sion is conducive to progress on right lines. If 70 or 75 per cent of 
the ryots in an area belong to the society, the question of compel- 
ling the rest by law to join it may be investigated. The extension 
of the controlled credit system will help materially to secure the 
loyalty of members. Very often the members are not loyal because 
the financial help given by the society is not adequate to meet all 
their requirements. They, therefore, go to the village sowcar for 
supplementing their requirements. Another reason is the low 
percentage of advances given on the produce tendered for storage. 
The societies in general give advances only to the extent of 60 to 
75 per cent of the market price. There are many commission 
mandies that advance up to 90 per cent of the market price. 
Societies must be able to increase their margin of advances. The 
Committee on Co-operation in Madras 1939-40 has recommended 
'only 70 per cent in the case of food crops and 60 per cent in the 
case of commercial crops. This appears to be rather low, as the 
fluctuations in prices are not so wide in normal times as to require 
4:0 per cent margins. 

Pooling of produce 

463. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee were of the view 
that pooling is a very important item contributing to the success of 
the sales organization. Without pooling, societies cannot go beyond 
the stage of the first or second middleman and cannot permanently 
overcouie the danger of local boycotts. Only if pooling is undertaken 
can the sale societies aspire to become a potent force in the market. 
At present the co-operative marketing societies sell the produce in 
the local market under the same conditions as other merchants. The 
only difference is in the commission charged which is comparatively 
low. It is essential in the interest of efficiency that the marketing 
societies should consider the possibility of pooling their produce 
and start standardization by grading. This will ultimately lead to 
better business. - ' 

The present aversion of the ryots to the pooling of the produce 
tendered to the societies is due to their belief that their produce may 
get mixed up with other and probably cheaper var’cties tendered ]>y 
others. This difficulty can be easily got over by grading the fjroduce 
as soon as it is delivered to the society’s godown. Thi.s. will enable 
the society to mix it with other produce of the same grade and to 
note the quantities under the various grades tendered by each mem- 
ber. Examples are not wanting where societies in spite of facilities 
for grading produce do not take -any interest in the matter. ^ The 
Nilgiris Co-operative Marketing Society for potatoes was not able 
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to get very good prices for potatoes consigned to Bombay and 
Colombo wliicb were the principal consuming markets. The pro- 
duce tendered by members except in the case of a few large growers, 
liowever, never made up a wagon-load. The society’s executive 
could not get the ryots to grade the potatoes to enable it to be 
pooled. The result was that different members’ consignments were 
made up to make a wagon load in odd lots of so many bags per ryot 
which were in turn sold at the consuming markets in odd lots to 
help distribuLioii of the sale proceeds to individual ryots. The mem- 
bers consequently did not get the full benefit of the consignments. 
The management of the sale societies must be chosen for business 
ability and must be paid accordingly. The executive must have 
the abihty to create a partnership with the members based on the 
idea that the management is solely a trustee for the good and wel- 
fare of those whose products are sold through the organization. 

Co-operative marketing of livestock products 

464. Another line in which co-operative marketing has developed 
during the last decade is in the marketing of milk. The marketing 
of milk on co-operative lines has progressed to some extent in this 
Province. The idea of supplying milk on co-operative lines had its 
origin in the need for an adequate supply of pure milk under sani- 
tary conditions in the cities of the Province. The first co-opera- 
tive milk supply union w'as organized in Madras City in 1927. A 
few societies were formed in the Poonamallee area and the milk 
was sold to hotels and clubs. In the early stages of the organization 
it was an uphill task and tlie societies suffered losses by supplying 
to hotels which were very irregular in their payments for the milk 
supplied. The societies then turned then- attention to the supply 
of milk to the general public but here again transport difficulties had 
to be faced in respect of early morning supplies. The Government 
came to their rescue by giving a lorry to all the societies together 
who had by then formed into “ The Madras Co-operative Milk 
Supply Union, Ltd.” The union has since expanded considerably 
and it is estimated now that about 20 per cent of the milk supply 
to the city is made by the Madras Milk Supply Union. The society 
owns a pasteurising plant and milk is pasteurised and distributed 
through 43 of- its sale depots situated all over the city. The milk 
supply unions, apart from supplying pure wholesome milk to con- 
sumers at a reasonable price, advance loans to members through 
primary societies for the purchase of milch cattle and fodder. They 
purchase cattle food at wholesale rates and distribute it to their 
members. With a view to improving the progeny of milch cattle., 
Scindhi breeding bulls or Delhi buffaloes are stationed at G-overn- 
ment Veterinary institutions in places where there are big 
co-operative milk supply B.ocieties or unions, and the animals 
belonging to their organizations are entitled to free service of the 
bulls or buffaloes. Members; of milk supply societies are permitted 
freely to remove grass from fbre^s and •onde^assed areas for 
ensilaging; Incliiding ..the-r M Co-operative Milk Supply 
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Union j there were, in the Province 19, no-operative ' milk supply 
unions . and 191 milk supply societies during 1944-45. There are 
milk supply unions at .Salem^ Coimbatore,, Calicut; Madu^ 
many' other important nit^ ' These unions also supply 'miik to 
state; hospitals and other , public institutions like college hostels. 
Where unions have not been constituted with supply societies 
affiliated to them, the societies supply milk direct to consumers. 

^ The following statement gives the progress achieved by these 


unions 






Year. 



Sales of milk. Year. 


Sales of milk. 




BXJPEES IN 


BUPEES IN 




LAKHS. 


LAKHS. 

1941-42 

« • 


7*87 1943-44 

« • 

■ . ]2*24' . 

1942-43 

■ * 


8*64 1944-45 

• • 

32-69 


There are some societies dealing in butter and ghee but their 
number is negligible. Steps should be taken to organize ghee socie- 
ties in compact areas where sufficient quantities are available. 

It is possible that if the milk supply unions progress with Gov- 
ernment help, they may before long become monopolistic suppliers 
of milk in big cities. The responsibilities attached to such organiza- 
tions are very great as they supply a vital need. There is a tendency 
in some of the mufassal milk supply unions to overlook this vital 
aspect of the problem. As an instance in point it may be mentioned 
that few of the milk supply unions have steam boilers to sterilize 
their milk utensils. 


Linking of producers sale societies with consumer stores 

465. Efforts are being made to link up producer's societies with 
consumer’s societies wherever possible. Eecently marketing federa- 
tions have been started in districts like Tanjore and Neliore, with 
a view to purchasing agricultural produce from loan and sale socie- 
ties and distributing it to the public through consumer stores. The 
advantages of this linking are indicated in the sub-joined table 
illustrating the distribution of 100 sathukudi oranges from Kodur ;~ 


Parfcicuiars. 


Price paid by consumer 
Betailer’s margin 

Cost of r» t iling . . . . ^ . 

Market charges payable by retailers. 
Handi ng and mark», ting charges at 
Madras payable by sjiler. . 

Ba H'ay fre ght 

Handling and marketing charges 
at Kodnr . . - . • 

Price received by grower . . 


Through 

middle-men. 


Tlirougb co-operative 
societies. 


BS. 

A. 

p. 

PER CENT. 

BS. A. 

p. 

PEB' CENT. 

6 

8 

0 

100 

6 

8 

0 

100 

0 

13 

6 

13*1 

0 

14 

0 

14*2„: 

0 

5 

3 

5*0 

0 

14 

6 

13*9 

0 

5 

3 

5-0 


•• 


•• 

0 

6 

9 

6*5 

0 

1 

9 

1-7 

0 

6 

0 

4‘8 

0 

5 

0 

4‘8 

0 12 

3 

ins 

0 

2 

9 


3 

8 

0 

53-8 

4 

1 

3 

62-7 


The producer realizes 8-9 per cent more by selling his oranges 
through the society while the retailer’s margin of 14-2 per cent 
goes to the consumers’ store which is ultimately passed on to mem- 
bers. There is a gxeat future for the linking up of these two 
types of organizations. 

■ 1 Adminiatratiott Keports of tSo Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 1941-42 to 



CHAPTER X-REGULATION OF PRIGES FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
Introductory 

466. The need for guaranteeing a fair price to the agriculturist 
has by now received adequate recognition. The Policy Oomunttee 
on Agriculture has recommended ■ that “ Government should 
guarantee to producers an assured market at a remunerative price 
for agricultural produce. ” As agriculture is the chief industry of 
India, it is the prosperity of the agri'eulturists that will for a consi- 
derable time to come sustain the increasing exploitation of available 
resources and the consequent expansion of production on all sides ; 
in other words, the importance of agriculture is not merely that 
it supplies a vital necessity of hfe ; it is also that in the interplay 
of supply and demand the availability of a fair margin over costs 
to the largest section of the population is the most satisfactory 
means of ensuring a steady market all round. 

ry jr-r;.; ^ • v ^ 

American and Japanese experiments 

467, Eegulation of agricultural output and prices has hitherto 
been attempted notably in xAmerica and Japan. In India certain 
measures of control were introduced during the last war including 
partial price regulation.* The controls now being worked in this 
country are, however, more elaborate. The steps taken in the 
United States of America were the result of certain deep seated 
maladjustments which culminated in the financial crash of 1929. 
Before the last war American agriculture stood in a satisfactory 
relationship to its markets, both foreign and domestic. Agri- 
cultural prices rose more than other prices, and farm earnings and 
farm valuations increased. The war drew the United States of 
America into heavy production for export, while saddling the 
importing countries with debts and political troubles which reduced 
their buying power. Tariffs excluded foreign goods which the 
United States of America might have received in payment for its 
agricultm-al exports. Loans furnished their foreign customers with 
an undependable means of payment which ultimately failed. Tlie 
crisis of 1929 developed largely as a consequence of these incon- 
sistencies, though monetary difficulties in many countries played 
a considerable part therein. As their buying power declined otiher 
countries adopted trade restrictions which added to the difficulties 
of the United States of America. As a result the demand for the 
products of the farm ffiopped while production remained virtually 
unchanged as farmers could not easily adjust production to demand. 
The depression in industries led : to a reduction of the domestic 
demand also. Stocks piled up and prices fell. While this ' dis- 
parity between costs land ■. price? /started off the depression, the 
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restrictions in credit aggravated it. It is to combat this situation 
that tne Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed in 1933. The 
puri^ose of the Act was to establish such a balance between the 
production and the consumption of agricultural commodities as 
would restore the purchasing power of farm products to the level 
of a base period w^hen normal conditions prevailed. It provided 
for the adjustment of supply to demand by planning of production 
as well as by the grant of subsidies to those who curtailed culti* 
vation, for the elimination of- competitive wastes by marketing 
agreements, for refinancing agriculture by scaling down debts and 
regulating prices. By 193S the end of the period of emergency 
adjustments and of drastic reductions in farm output had come into 
view and questions relating to “ balanced expansion ” from a long 
range view came to be considered. In 1936 the Act was repealed 
by the Federal Court but by then the depression had lifted. 

468. The Japanese system of control owes its origin to the war- 
time measures adopted to deal with the abnormal food situation 
which arose in Japan during the last Great War. The Japanese 
Government decided to incorporate the ideas underlying these war- 
time experiments as part of peace time economic policy and a series 
of Bice Law's w'ere passed. The main principles of the Japanese 
system of control are : — 

(1) ; The Government must not allow prices to fall below a 
jirescribed minimum or rise above a prescribed maximum . 

(2) The minimum and maximum figures were to be calculated 
by reference to cost of cultivation, cost of living, and general trend 
of prices, on the principle of the ratio of the index number of the 
price of rice to the index number of the prices of commodities in 
general. 

(3) In order to maintain this minimum and maximum price, 
Government would accept offers for pm’chase at the maximum price 
or for sale at the minimum price any quantity of rice. 

(4) Imports or exports on private account, except through 
licences are prohibited. 

(5) Bice control associations are set up to allot quotas to mem- 
bers, offer storage facilities, issue w'arehouse certificates and deliver 
■rice to the Government under prescribed conditions. 

Control measures adopted in India during the last War 

469. The conditions described below' primarily relate to this Pro- 
-vince but with an all-India background. Till the later years of tlte 
last w'ar, there was very little control either of agricnltural produc- 
tion or juices in this country.. Definite anxiety was felt towards 
the end of 1917. ' The difficulties were felt about distribution 
rather than supply as lack of shipping had thrown on the lailways 
a heavy burden of what in normal times had been sea-borne Iraffic. 
The Government of India suggested the appointment ^f a liirector 
of Traffic in each Province to suggest measures for the conserva- 
tion of rolling stock and' its ‘more economical utilization 'and' to 

-.v-."-22a ' 
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regulate the internal moYement of foodstuffs and other necessaries. 
This was follow’^ed by the appointment in each Province of a Director 
of Civil Supplies whose duties were to consider the stocks of food- 
stuffs and other necessaries of life in the Province, to receive and 
examine applications from merchants and others for the movement 
of traffic, to scrutinize reports and demands sent to him by Collectors 
and to issue priority cex’tificates for the transport of goods. In 1918 
the Government of India appointed a Foodstuffs Commissioner who 
was to be a single executive authority working under the Govern- 
ment of India to co-ordinate the activities of the Provincial Direc- 
tors. A census of the stock available was prescribed. The question 
of prices was regarded as of secondary importance. Where it 
appeared that stocks were improperly held up, it was open to the^^^^^ 
District Officers to apply to the Government to take possession of 
such stocks on payment of compensation. There was no rationing 
of supplies to consumers. Side by side with these steps various 
measures were adopted to increase the production of foodstuffs. 
Eeciprocal arrangements were made for the exchange of foodgrains 
between other Provinces and neighbouring States. A scheme was 
introduced for the distribution of rice from the three northern deltas 
and Tanjore to other districts. The maximum price at which rice 
should be sold was also fixed. These schemes for regulating the 
more important surpluses of rice in the Province did not, however, 
increase its supplies and it became necessary to look to other sources 
of supply. The whole country had to look to Burma as its ruam 
rice reserve in spite of the fact that Burma rice was not much in 
favour with consumers in those days. The Indian Foodstuffs Pom- 
missioner regulated the conflicting claims of importing Provinces 
and determined the quantities which they should be permitted to 
buy. Importers were allowed to sell only to retailers in the town of 
importation and to upcountry dealers whose orders were counter- 
signed by officers appointed by Government. 

The controls were generally abolished by 1921. 

Features of Indian Agriculture between 1920 and the out-break 
of the present war 

470. Between 1920 and 1939 the two significant features of 
Indian agriculture were — 

(1) increase in the area under non-food crops ; 

(2) ^ the increasing importance of imports from Burma and 
fndo-China. 

The following statement gives the acreage under food and non- 
food crops for the period : — 


All-India acreages under food and non-food crops in million acres 


Year. 



Ket area sown. 

Food crops. 

l^cn-food crops. 

(1) 



(2) 

<3) 

(4) 

1920-21 



107-3 

143-6 

53*7 

1921-22 




168-6 

48*6 . 

1922-23 



208-6 

159-2 


1923-24 ■ 

. , 


208-2 



1924-26 . ; 
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.'Year, ■ 




Kefc area sown. 

Food crops. 

K'on-food crops 

.. Cl), 




(2) 

(3) 

C4) 

1925 -25 




208*6 

150-1' : ' 

5.S-5 

1926-27 




208-5 

.' I60.-4 . 

,.:681 ' 

1927-28. . 




206*5 

149*9 

56 6 

1928-29 




210-6 

152-9 

57*7 

1929-30 . 




210*4 

151*9 

.58*5 

1930-31 




211*1 

■ 154*5 

56*6 

1931-32 




211*4 

156‘9 

54-5 

1932-33 




2J0*i 

153 0 

57-1 

19.33-34 : 




214*0 

lo7*7 

56*3 ■ 

'1934-35 . 




208-8 

152 7 

5o-l 

1935-38 




209-7 

153*2 

. ' -66*5: ' . 

1936-37 '■■ 




213-7 

157*0 

56*7 

1937-38' 




213*5 

154*9 

58*6 

1938-39 .. 




209-4 

153-9 

. 55*6' ' 

1939-40 




210-0 

154-8 

' 55*2'" 

1940-41 




214-0 

155*4 

58*6 


The statement below gives the acreages for groundnut, cotton 
and tobacco, the three principal cash crops : — 

(Figures in millions of acres.) 


GrouadDut. Cotton. Tobacco. 


Year. 



^ 



— ^ 








All-India. 

Madras. 

AU-India. 

Madras. 

All-India. 

Madras. 

(1) 



(2) 

(8) 

<4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1920-.21 



1-8 

1-6 

13*7 

2-1 

0*8 

0*2 

192'l-.22 



1*7 

1-5 

11*3 

1*8 

1*0 

0*2 

1922-23 



2-1 

1*8 

13*3 

2-3 

0*9 

0*2 

19.3-24 



2*2 

1*8 

15*1 

2-6 

09 

0*2 

1924-25 



2-2 

1*9 

17*1 

2*9 

0*9 

0*3 

1925-26 



3-2 

2*6 

17*7 

2*9 

1*0 

0*2 

1926-27 



3-3 

2*7 

15-2 

2*2 

0*9 

0-3 

1927-28 



4*1 

3-3 

14*5 

2*1 

1*0 

0-3 

1928-29 



4*7 

3*7 

16*2 

2-5 

1*0 

0*3 

1929-30 



4*3 

3-2 

15-8 

2*5 

1*0 

0*3 

1930-31 



4*6 

3*6 

13*8 

2*0 

1*0 

0-2 

1931-32 



3-8 

2-6 

14*3 

2-2 

1*0 

0*3 

1932-33 



4-9 

3-5 

12*8 

2*0 

1*0 

0-3 

1933-34 



5*3 

38 

14*1 

2*2 

1*0 

0*2 

1934-35 



3*4 

2*4 

14*0 

2*3 

1*1 

0-3 

393^^-36 



3 6 

2*5 

15*2 

2*7 

1*1 

0‘3 

1936-37 



4-8 

3*5 

14*8 

2*5 

1*0 

0-3 

1937-38 



6*4 

4*7 

15*4 

2*5 

1*1 

0*3 . 

3938-39 



5*7 

38 

13*9 

1*9 

1*2 

« 0 

1939-40 



5*5 

3*6 

13 3 

2-2 

1*2 

■" ■■ 

1940-41 



6*0 

3-9 

14*1 

2*4 

M 


1941-42 



45 

2*8 

14-8 

25 

' * * 


1942-43 



4*8 

3-3 

11-6 

2*2 

• • 

0-.3 


In Madras groundnut had established itself as one of the import- 
ant dry cash crops. The groundnut market, however, has all along 
been mainly a foreign one. Groundnut was favoured not merely 
because there was a good foreign market but also because there were 
many well-established foreign firms operating in this country as 
buying organizations. The expansion of the textile industry led to 
the stabilization of cotton, as perhaps the most important non-food 
crop in Indian agriculture. In fact, such research as has been 
conducted so far in respect of better strains, and the organization of 
marketing has been dominantly confined to cotton. Tobacco of 
the ‘ Virginian ’ type came to be established largely due to the 
efforts of the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company in Guntur 
and neighbouring districts in this Province. The only other crop 
of any importance that ousted pure: food crops is sugarcane but it 
may be treated as a food crop for present purposes. 
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The quantities of rice imported from Burma and Siam are given 
falow;:— , 

Imports of rice from Siam and Burma 


Year- 



Siam and Indo-CMna. 

Burma. 




TONS. . 

, .'TONS.', 

1928-29 



6,416 

382,077 

1929-30 



-5,353 

346,876 

1930-31 



. 4,617 

396,858 

1931-32 



• 23,217 

. ■ ■■ ■ 35,293 

517,207 

1932-33 



417,829 

1933-34 



80,327- 

573,707 

1934-35 



29,398 

V 14,504 

1935-30 



65,720 : 

S54,85(> 

1936-37 



8,050 

698,483 

1937-38 



81 

099,320 

1938-39 



16,315 

317,381 

1939-40 



249.764 

779,327 


Burmese imports rarely exceeded 10 per cent to 15 per cent of 
local production but the presence of Burmese rice had a steadily 
depressing* effect on local prices. It acted as a cheap alternative 
which could be purchased, if necessary. 

Trend of prices 

471. The graph appended and the statement below give the 
particulars of prices : — 

Retail prices of principal foodgrains in the Madras Province in 
rupees per imperial maund 


Year. 


Eice second sort. 

Cholam. 

Cumfeu. 

Eagi. 

(1) 


(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

1913-14 . . 


5-33 

3-08 

316 

2*93 

:i9i4-i6;. 


5‘01 

2*85 

2*93 

2*79 

1915-16 . . 


4*96 

2*74 

2-82 

2*67 

1916-17 . . 


5-12 

3*02 

302 

2*80 

1917-18.. 


5*.38 

3*46 

3*25 

- .2*95 

1918-19 . . 


7*26 

5*28 

" 4*76 

^:'4-72 

1919-20 , . 


8-90 

6*62 

6*53 

6*18 

1920-21 . . 


7-7S 

5*36 

5*61 

5*09 

1921-22 .. 


7-43 

4*91 

4*95 

4*54 

1922 23 . . 


7*08 

4*22 

4*61 

4*22 

1923-24 , . 


6-97 

4*38 

4*68 

4*20 

1924-25 . . 


7*94 

4*83 

5*03 

4*59 

1925-26 , . 


7*36 

4*30 

4*61 

4*19 

1926-27 . . 



4*49 

4*82 

4*30 

1927-28 . . 



4*57 

4*84 


1928-29 . . 


6*79 

4*17 

.„.4*38 

4*09 

1929-30 , . 


6*20 

3*69 

3*98 

3*53 

1930-31 . . 


4*82 

2*67 

2*90 

2*64 

1931-32 . . 


4*18 

2*41 

2*50 

2*34 

1932-33 . . 


4*10 

2*30 

2*60 

2«10 

3933-34 . . 


3*26 

1*97 


1*99 



3*80 

2*61 


2*40 

1935-36 . . 


3*94 

2*59 

2*78 

2*56 

1936-37 , , 


3*79 

2*51 

2*61 ' 

2*36 

1937-38 , . 


3*91 

2*63 



1938-39 . . 


3*93 

2*54 

2*63 

2*35 

1939-40 ,. 


4*24 


2*87 


1940-41 ,. 



2*76 


2*72 




3*13 

3*18 

■■ ■ 2*96 



wm&mi&smi 


wMsmmrmM 






iSliWISil? 

. 7-84 
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For several years the price curve flowed along steadily. It rose 
to a peak about the year 1878-79 but. that seems to have been due 
to the great famine that occurred then and the other minor peaks 
may perhaps be due to similar calamities. On each occasion after 
the close of the trouble the curve went back to its fairly steady 
way. About 1917, however, prices began to rise and the prices 
that have ruled since then have not yet gone back to the normal 
that would be warranted by the general trend of the curve up to 
1914. The early years of the war showed a gradual tendency for 
prices to rise, but it was the commencement of the hostilities with 
Japan and the conquest of Burma by Japan that threw agriculture 
in this country out of gear by creating a shortage of foodstuffs which 
was accentuated by the difficulties of quick and easy transport with- 
in the country itself. It, therefore, became necessary for the 
Central and Provincial Governments to take up the question of con- 
trolling the production, purchase, transport and sale of foodstuffs. 

Controls during the present period 

472. The first step in the direction of price control was taken in 
this Province soon after the outbreak of the war by the constitution 
of Taluk Price Advisory Committees whose duties were to determine 
and publish periodically what they considered to be fair averaa:e 
prices of the essential commodities so that the public may be 
guided in their purchases and black-market activities prevented by 
making retail prices widely known. Next was the co-ordination of 
the work relating to prices and price control in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Civil Supplies in June 1942 and the introduction 
of the Foodgrains Control Order, with necessary staff for its enforce- 
ment. The next step \vas the issue of a notification prohibiting 
all exports of paddy or rice outside the Province except under a 
permit. In September 1942, Grain Purchase Officers were appoint- 
ed in the, surplus areas for the purchase of rice and paddy required 
for export outside and for feeding the deficit districts inside the 
Province. The main features of the scheme of purchase through 
the Grain Purchase Officers were — 

(a) Official purchase both for supply to other Provinces and 
States, for supply to deficit districts within the Province, and to 
the Defence Services and railways (and in some cases large indus- 
tries) and rationing towns in the surplus districts. 

(h) Absence of competition as exports outside the districts are 
prohibited and the Grain Purchase Officers, therefore, acquire a 
monopoly in purchase in surplus districts for export. 

(c) The purchase by the Grain Purchase Officers being made 
within the ceiling price fixed by the Government and if stocks are 
not forthcoming at those prices requisitioning by the Grain 
Purchase Officers. 

(d) Eegulated monthly off-take, spread as equally as possible 

over the year. k ' ' 

(e) Trade finances used as far as possible the Grain Purchase 
Officers being placed in ffmds through deposits made with them. 
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473, After the' introduction : of rationing, ■ the Grain PurcEase 

Officers were required to 'make purchases for supply 'to ' rationed 
areas also, ■ ■ ! 

The ceiling F.'O.E. prices for rice exports from surplus' districts; 
were fixed at the beginning of each Kharif year (1st November to 
31st October) and continued unchanged for a whole year. They 
were revised thereafter with reference to the increase in cost of 
production and the prices of essential commodities other than rice. 

Procurement had to be tightened up owing to the progressively 
deteriorating food situation, A scheme of intensive procurement 
was first introduced in six heavily deficit districts and it was later 
on extended to all the districts of the Province including the sur- 
plus districts. The essence of the scheme was that all surplus of 
foodgrains with the producers should be sold only to Government 
or their agents. For this purpose, Government fixed and notified 
village site prices at which paddy and millets should be brought 
by their procurement agents from the producers. This complete 
monopoly procurement of all surpluses hy the Government agents 
at fixed rates, stabilized prices and effectively stopped their taking 
an erratic turn. 

Most of the other grains are imported from outside the Province 
under the plan of the Government of India either by the Govern- 
ment themselves or through select wholesale merchants. In either 
case the wholesale and retail prices are fixed by the Collectors and 
the merchants are directed to sell only at these prices. The sanction 
for the enforcement of these prices is only the threat of cancellation 
of the foodgrains licence. 

Principles arising out of the various control measures 

474. The description given above of the measures taken in the 
United States of America, Japan and India is important as indi- 
cating both what can be done hereafter and what cannot be done. 
The American system was designed to meet -a situation when prices 
were falling, exports had dwindled and stocks were accumulating. 
The Japanese measures arose out of the abnormal conditions of the 
last war but were stabilized so as to be suitable for a long-term 
Price policy. The measures taken in this country both during the 
last war and the present war and after are primarily emergency 
arrangements devised to meet a situation of deficit supplies and 
increasing prices. Except the Japanese system, the other measures 
have been short-term in scope and urgent in ^ character — both 
characteristic of remedies for periods of crisis. A fall in prices 
is generally accompanied by measures for control of imports, 
reduction of acreage, grant of subsidies, expansion of credit facilities 
and reduction of the debt burden by legislation and during war 
time a deficiency of supplies and a tendency for prices to rise is 
controlled by the grant of licences tov the trade,- restriction of 
export? control of movements ^yGoyernrftant control of purchase 
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ani'encoiiragement to grow more-food. Neither .of/ these .conditions 
is^'an evolnntioiiary development - and therefore they have to be used, 
with cantion in a post-war price policy. 

476, A study of the conditions that call for price control reveals 
that both when, prices veere low' as well as when prices were' high • 
the search has been for what is called ‘ parity % viz., that the goods 
which the farmer buys should not cost more than the goods which 
he seU^^ a normal period. Thus there is no inherent defect 

in high or low prices as such, and one of the most important aspects 
of a period of unsettlement is the rise in the price of some commodi- 
ties and the fall of some others or an unequal rise or fall amongst 
various commodities. When this upsets the normal balance of 
production and income as between various groups the need for con- 
trolling prices so as to approach parity becomes necessary. In a 
short-term policy of price control the search for parity is generally 
-confined to finding out a base period w^hen conditions may be said to 
have been normal and then trying to adjust various prices so as to 
conform to the. price levels obtaining at that period. In America 
the period 1909 to 1914 was taken as a base period for the regulation 
of agricultural price. For a long-term policy, however, in which 
various schemes for industrial and other developments are progress- 
ing, there is certain to be an alteration of the relation of one group 
of prices to another. This is what makes price control of any 
particular commodity over a long-term inherently difficult. In his 
report to the President of the United States of America for the year 
1936 the then Secretary for Agriculture observes : — 

“ Since parity prices are not a sufficient test of what constitutes 
a permanently good rural-urban balance it may seem necessary to 
find some otW definite basis for determining what share of the 
national income should go to agriculture. It is impossible to set 
a definite percentage. Consumers would rebel against high prices 
and the farm share of the national income would decline again. It 
is possible, nevertheless, to lay down principles, if not a percentage, 
for regulating the farm share of the national income. Sound pro- 
jects for increasing that share must not hurt other interests and 
must have enduring elements. The national income depends on the 
national production on farms and in factories. It is the country’s 
total command of the goods and services. As the total increases 
the share goings to agriculture will rise without cutting into the 
amounts available to labour and industry. Amicably to div.de an 
increase in the national income is quite different from quarrelling 
over a decrease produced through^ scarcity, A fair return for 
agriculture would then harmonize with general economic progress. 

Fundamentally, therefore, the problem is to give agriculture its 
due share of the national income through an approach to abundance 
rather than an approach to scarcity and this necessitates an 
increase in both farm production and. factory production but at 
different rates. 

476. Agriculture must get industry to agree the parity income 
lor ■ agriculture should come^^^^ a^ on an extremely high price 
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level tliroiigil competitive scarcity but on a lower level consistent 
with increased production and consumption. Such a balance w-ould 
liarruonize with progress, with a rising standard of living in both 
town and country , and with a just diffusion of the resulting benefits. 
Agriculture may fairly ask an increasing share of an increasing total 
income but not an increasing share of a diminishing total. 

The interest of agriculture in parity prices will then coincide 
with labour’s interest and increased employment. Any other 
method will lead to reduction of industrial employment. Over- 
emphasis on prices to the neglect of production leads to scarcity. 
Larger output at lower unit prices with industry leading the way 
IS essential to safe progress towards parity prices and a fair share 
of the national income for agriculture 

This extract is important as showing first that emergency 
measures during periods of falling prices cannot be made the basis 
of a long-term policy of control, second that rationalisation of pro- 
duction is the basis of a safe regulation of prices and third that 
w^hile changing conditions will require adjustments of price levels, 
the main principles . should be that there should be an all-round 
increase of production and that agriculture must be given a due 
share of this increase of real income. 

The relegation of price control to a secondary place and the 
emphasis on increased all-round production is an aspect of long-term 
regulation that cannot be sufficiently emphasized. 

477. This naturally leads to a proper emphasis on crop planning. 
Price is conditioned by the relation of supply to demand. Over a 
long period price acts on supply and demand in such a way as to 
render adjustments of production possible. Within this period 
short-time prices will fluctuate round about an equilibrium for the 
period in question. This long-term equilibrium may be thought of 
as a ‘ norm ’ about which the shorter-term prices fluctuate, always 
tending to be pulled back towards this normal price. This normal 
price itself is not a static fixed price but moves up and down as 
supply and demand gradually change. Normal price may therefore 
be defined as the long-time trend of prices resulting from the gradual 
adjustment of demand and supply. It is for this reason that the 
proper adjustment of supply to demand assumes great importance 
in long-term planning. It is relevant to notice that current costs 
of production have no effect on current prices in a free market but 
that they tend to affect future production and future prices. This 
is especially so in agriculture where the curtailment of production 
tc prices tabes time to adjust itself. Tlie greater ability to pro- 
ducers of manufactured goods as compared with the agriculturists 
to both name and receive a price covering cost of production is 
due to various factors. First, manufactured goods are continuously 
rather than seasonally produced. Second, manufactured goods 
usually are non-perishable and can be stored in order to take up 
the slack in the market. Third, production of manufactured goods 
can be speeded up or contracted much more easily than the pro- 
duction of farm products, while a falliin the demand and 
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therefore, ill the price of any particular group of manufactured 
articles will lead to an easy adjustment of production to demand and 
in its tuiii is likely to create unemployment of labour, a fall in 
the price of agricultural products is likely to create not so mucli 
unemployment as a surplus of the stock available for sale, Th^ 
importance of regulating the supply to the probable demand by 
proper planning is, therefore, much more important in agriculture 
than in any other industry and has necessarily to form the founda* 
tioii of any measure for fixing and controlling agricultural prices. 
While during a period of crisis measures may be devised so as to 
adjust the existing supply to the demand by various measures of 
control and Government interference, a long-term measure of price 
control so as to give the agriculturist his due share of the national 
income can be sustained only by a concomitant arrangement of 
intelligent crop-planning which in its turn is based on a scientific 
estimate of the demand. 

.478. The main principles of price control and fixation may thus 
be stated to be : first, the experience of other countries as well as 
India shows that measures adopted during periods of crisis have to 
be used over periods of peace with great caution; second, parity 
prices should anyhow be given to agTiculturists, by parity meaning 
the price of the products of agriculture in relation to the price of 
the other products based on suitable index numbers with a base as 
an acceptable normal period, third, over a long-term, price fixation 
is less important than expansion of all-round production; and 
fourth, no system of price control will ever work for long which is 
not based on correct crop-planning. 

Definition of the principles and limits of the present enquiry 

479. Price regulation for agricultural production is a long-term 
peace measure and is examined here as such. It is assumed that a 
system of crop-planning will be introduced. Based on this assump- 
tion the practical details of a scheme of price control may now be 
examined. 

There is first a distinction of great relevancy between food crops 
and non-food crops. It is seen from the statement in paragraph 470 
above that food crops predominate in area. The statement in 
paragraph 471 above gives the prices of the principal foodgrains 
over a series of years. Eice is the main food crop of this Province 
and it is seen that over a series of years the prices of other food- 
grains follow the price of rice. We may, therefore, address ourselves 
to two main questions. First, is it necessary to fix the price of all 
foodgrains or only of rice, seeing that the others are likely to follow 
the price level of rice? Second, is it necessary and if so what are 
the methods to be followed in fixing prices for non-food crops? 
Sugarcane may be treated as a food crop for present purpose. (For 
a similar enquiry certain other Provinces in the north will take 
wheat instead of rice,) 
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There are several advantages in confining attention to rice in this 
Province. It has already been noticed that the prices of other grains 
follow the price of rice and hence in effect the regulation will 
largely extend to other crops. Rice is ‘‘ protected ” crop in that it 
is largely irrigated and hence a policy of crop-planning can be worked 
more satisfactorily for it than for other crops. It is also grown in 
large compact areas from which surplus can be taken and con- 
trolled. It is significant that the present controls are largely for 
rice. If, as a result of experience, it is seen that the confining of 
attention to rice alone leads to maladjustment in the production and 
price of other food crops the question can then be taken up. 

480. The principles to be followed in price fixation are more or 
less the same for food as well as non-food crops but the demand for 
non-food crops is subject to conditions and influences which are not 
similar in character to the demand for food crops. Pood crops cater 
to a primary need of life and once a certain optimum is reached, 
except for allowances to be made for increase in population, the 
demand will be inelastic. But crops which are the raw materials 
for numerous industries depend mainly on the development of these 
industries for their demand. This demand is often subject to inter- 
national influences and variations of demand will be more frequent 
and greater than for food crops. The grower of non-food crops, 
however, is subject to the same disability as the grower of food crops 
in that adjustment of acreage to demand is not easy. Crop planning 
has, therefore, to be done much more carefully for non-food crops. 
The difference is not so much one of character as one of degree and 
calls for separate adjustment of production to demand for each crop. 
Such an adjustment is to some extent done at the present time for 
cotton, for which there is a large domestic demand. The recent 
measures adopted by the Government to reduce the output of short 
staple cotton is an instance in point. 

481. Both cost of production and a fair margin over cost are 
subject to. controversy. As regards cost of production the difficulty » 
is in securing reliable data which will be of sufficiently wide appli- 
cation. As regards a fair margin the question is purely what 
standard of living is considered to be reasonable to the agriculturist. 
As a commencement, it will be idle to pretend that pries fixation 
for agriculture is possible so as to allow a certain minimum standard 
unless a similar measure is adopted for the producers of all other 
commodities in the country so that a new parity in real income is 
established ail round. As long, however, as such a general develop- 
ment does not take place, . the principle of a fair margin will have to 
he confined to existing standards available to the country. In other 
words, a minimum price will have to be taken by reference to a base 
period which is considered to be satisfactory, "and then the price 
regulated so that the gradual increase in price" is justified by previous 
long-term trends. This is because it is seen that normally all prices 
rise gradually over a long period of time subject to violent fluctua- 
tions during short intervals of crisis, which may be eliminated for the 
purpose of calculating the horm'al tendency to rise. The American 
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metiiod ; was to hearken back to the', parities prevailiiig in the base 
period. This was, suited to 'a period when prices had fallen below 
minimum le¥els and had to be worked up to them. The present 
suggestion is to^ start with the base^ parity plus a rise that allows for 
a steady long-time rise based on the rate of increase averaged out for 
a long period. It is assumed that this is above cost of production. 
As present prices are higher than this level, this will be taken only 
as a “ floor for the future. The “ ceiling will be present prices, 
suitably adjusted to parity with reference to available index number 
. .of ...cost, of living. 

either case the main principles of price regulation are the 
same, viz,, that in any event ‘ parity ’ prices have to be guaranteed 
and that long-term regulation should, in addition, aim at guaran- 
teeing a fair margin over costs sufficient to enable the agriculturist 
to lead a decent standard of life. 

Eesults of short-term parity fixation 

482. A perusal of the price curves in this Province shows that up 
to 1914 prices were moving fairly steadily with variations during 
short periods but that subsequent to 1914 variations even over short 
periods have been violent. I have, therefore, taken 1914 as the 
base period for calculating parities. The rate of increase dmlng the 
previous period for wdiich figures are available, is taken for graduat- 
ing the increase after 1914, If cost of living figures had been availa- 
ble for this entire period then it would have been an ideal position 
but unfortunately the period for which index numbers of cost of 
living are available is very much shorter. Further, the cost of living 
indices are not truly rural figures. In future calculations it will be 
necessary to take correct rural figures. But in the countryside price 
conditions do not vary considerably between urban and' rural areas. 
For the present purpose the figures are sufficiently representative. 
The principle should be not to fix a rigid price but to follow tbe 
Japanese method of having a standard minimum and a standard 
maximum within which fluctuations will be allowed and within 
which further price variations in respect of varieties also shrmld be 
permitted. The floor will be cost of production plus a margin which 
will bring the price up to the level that would have been attained 
if the normal 1914 curve is brought up to the present day by refer- 
ence to a gradation that existed in the past. In other words, for 
all practical purposes it will be the price that would have obtained 
if the curve had followed a normal course. The maximum should 
be related to the present cost of living and should be fixed by refer- 
ence to the parity price for agricultural produce taking 100 for cost 
of living as well as for agricultural price in the immediate yre-war 
period. 

Long-range planning cost of production 

483. While this may be taken for the commencement of the 
work, specific enquiries that are necessary for a satisfactory long- 
term policy have to be started. This applies with special force to 
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figures relating to cost of production. Satisfactory figures of co&t of 
cultiTatioii are difficult to obtain as agriculture is a method of living 
even more than an investment, so that people who live on the land 
will carry on cultivation in circumstances that will be considered 
unremunerative in any Other industry. The individual variations 
are so wide that a typical figure is almost impossible of ascertain- 
ment. In this Province a great deal of work has been done in 
collecting data regarding cost of cultivation, e.g.- — 

(1) the original settlement reports ; 

(2) recalculations in a few of the resettlement reports ; 

(3) some South Indian villages by Dr. Gilbert Slater contain- 
ing the results of investigations by the students of _ the Madras 
University iii select villages ; 

(4) a detailed monograph by the Statistical Section of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch for sugarcane and cotton 
areas in this Province; 

(5) figures collected for the Goverumeut agricultural farms ; 

(6) figures collected by the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies 
and the Director of Agriculture for various districts ; and 

(7) a recent report by the Board of Eevenue on costs of culti- 
vation. 

The differences revealed in these studies are vast not only as 
between different tracts for the same crop but also for the same 
crop in the same tract. The explanation is partly that prices paid 
in different years for such items as seed and manure vary and 
partly that the items that have been taken as entering into costs 
have not been uniform, but mainly that the expenditure as between 
one ryot and another does vary to such an extent as to render the 
figures available not typical as a basis for price regulation on a 
universal scale. This is not to say, however, that in future cost of 
production on a fairly typical scale will be impossible to obtain and 
that, therefore, this should be completely abandoned as a method 
on which price regulation should be based. All that is intended to 
be brought out is that the work has to be done with great cuation 
and with the particular objective in view. Por present pmposea 
these studies are useful as bringing out the fact that in normal times 
cost of production is roughly half the price in the jcase of paddy and 
one-third in the case of millets. Considering the inherent" diffi- 
culties of ascertaining avei’age costs it seems necessary to prescribe 
certain principles on which cost ascertainment should be based. 
The first principle is that what has to be taken is an average and 
not an optimum. Secondly, this average should be sought for all 
along the line, i.e., class of land, nature of the ryot, methods of 
cultivation, area of holding, tenure of landholding and all such 
-similar factors. Thirdly,, the average should not be a theoretical 
one But a typical one.; Thus it is not proper to calculate an 
average by reference to the resultant figures of a number of good 
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and bad farms but it slioidd be done by reference to a typical 
farm in a tract, actual farm costs being ascertained. A search 
for principles in regard only to conditions that make a parti- 
cular farm an average one' and then the ascertainment of the 
actual costs of that particular farm will render the Crilculations 
a greater approximation to truth than otherwise. Fourthly, the 
items that are allowed in costs should be defined by reference to 
the greatest common factor of costs in any particular area. For 
tins purpose an owner-cultivator should be taken and not a landlord 
who has his lands farmed by others. This is because the majority 
of agriculturists in this country are owner-cultivatom. A perusal 
of the enquiries made so far shows that the common items that 
enter into costs are (1) seeds, (2) manure, (3) annual value of imple- 
ments and carts, (4) labour and (5) tax. Fifthly, these enquiries 
should be conducted in respect of quantities and not money values ; 
in other words, the amount of labour employed, the quantity of 
seed and manure used should be reported and current prices cal- 
culated for them. Sixthly, these enquiries should be made in well 
defined regions like the deltas, the Central districts, the Ceded 
districts w^here conditions are homogeneous. Seventhly, the 
enquiries should be coiKlucted throughout one cultivation season as 
and when particular operations take place. Subsequent work will 
be’ confined to correcting the data which form the main i)asis of the 
cost enquiry. It is significant to note that the Japanese system of 
price control is based on enquiries into cost of production. 


Long-range planning margin over costs 

484. As regards tlie availability of a proper margin over costs of 
production this raises the fundamental (|ueBtion whether it is 
intended to give to agriculturists a price which is considered suffi- 
cient to enable a minimum standard of life or whether nothing more 
is attempted than the maintenance of a status quo wiiich lias esta- 
blished itself as the parity price for agricultural produce by 
reference to long-term trend of prices. By reference to the pre-war 
level of prices the authors of the Bombay Plan have given the 
following estimate for a minimum standard of living : — 

I. Food , — Per capita requirements per diem — 


Cereals . . * . • 


oz. 

16 

Fruits 

oz. 

2 

'Puises:':;'^r . 


3 

Fats and oils 

1-6 

Sugar .. .. 

» . 

2 

Whole milk * . . . 

8 

Vegetables , . . • 


6 

Or meat, fish and eggs . . 

2-3 


' . It is estimated tlmt a nutritive diet of this kind would cost 
'Bb. 65 per annum for an adult and very little less for a growing 
-child at pre-war rates. For a family of five members the expend!- 
, tufe under feed per anHum would be “Es. 325. . . 
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II. Glothmg- 

-Consumption of cotton piecegoods per capita 

in 1929— 

In ya ds. 

United States of America. f4*0 

Denmark 


In yards. 
.. 300 


(square 

Japan . . 


., 21-4 


yards). 

Egypt . . 


.. 19T 

Gamada ' ' 

.. 37-7 

Brazil . . 


.. 18-9 

Sweden', . ' .. . 

. . 36 0 

Iraq 


.. 16-9 

Germany .. .. 

. . .34 0 

India 


. . 16T 

Malaya 

.. 30-6 

Greece . . 


.. 15 0 


In the light of these figures the estimate made by the 
National Planning Committee of the minimum requirements of 
clothing in India, Tiz., 30 yards per head is reasonable. At the 
rate of 3J annas , per yard, the cost would come to Es. 6-9-0 per 
year per head. For a family of five members the cost would be 
Es. 3^13-0. 

III. Shelter . — One hundred square feet of house room per 
head is considered necessary and for a family of five, 500 square 
feet would be required. The cost of building such a house in rural 
areas was estimated at Es. 400 and at twice that sum in urban areas 
at pre-war rates. The recurring expenditure on maintenance at 7| 
per cent for rural area works out to Es. 30. 

IV. Health and medicine.— The Bombay Plan has worked 
gut the minimum needs under this head as involving a recurring 
annual expenditure equivalent to that under housing and hence the 
minimum expenditure for a family of five members may be assumed 
to be Es. 30 per annum. 

V. Primary education . — ^Expenditure under this head is 
assumed in the Bombay Plan at about one-third of that under 
housing or health. Eupees 10 therefore, may be adopted for a 
family. 

Thus the total expenditure per annum for an absolutely minimum 
standard of life providing only for necessities is as given below for 
a family of five members :■ — 

E3. ES. 


Food . . 326 Primary education . . 10 

Clothing 33 — 

Housing 30 Total . . 428 

Health and medicine . . 30 

This is slightly in excess of the figure assumed in the Bombay 
Plan, viz., Es. 75 per head per annum which works out to Es. 375 
per annum for a family of five. E-upees 375 is taken as the irre- 
ducible minimum. The lesser provision for children may be taken 
as a correcting factor.* ., 

* Note. — ^The Bombay Plan proceeds on the basis of national income and 
national expenditure and it is not quite clear whether and if so to what extent 
State expenditure and private exp^diture have been mixed up in evaluating the 
minimum per capita needs. For example, items such as food, clothing and 
shelter would constitute essentially private expenditure whereas medicine and 
primary educat- on would he essentially State expenditure. In view however of 
the lack of more definite data and of the probability that the variation between 
the two classes of expenditure is not likely to be great when dealing with an 
absolute^ minimum standard bf life, the figures given in the Bombay Plan liave 
been adopted without change. 
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485. AsBiuiiing that (.lie cost of product ioji is biiif the value of 
(he yield in the case of paddy and one-'tlurd of ilie value of the 
yield in the case of iiiillets the netjneome^^^p^^^ at the different 
j>rice levels obtiyiiing diiiing th 19IIJ-22, 1923-'32 

and 1933-39 is, worked out- below 



1013-22. 

, ,i.02;r 

-32. 

IDJi 

;3-30. 


Rit50. 

Millets. 

Bice. 

Millets. ' 

Bice. 

Mirets.' 

(i.) 

(2) 

■ . (d):. 

m ; 

(ro 

m 

(7) 


HS, A. 

■ ■ 'IIS,. A. 

■ ■ iJS. A.' ■■ 

IIS. A. 

■ "'I58.;Av. 

KH. A. 

Average price per laaiJUKj . . 

0 6 

4 1 

0 & 

3 13 

3 12 

2 7 

Yield' per acre in ib. . , ■ 

1,000 

700 

1,000 

700 

1,000 

700 

:Tofc8l value of produce 

Deduct costs of culUvatioe, 

77 7 

31 0 

70 11 

32 7 

4r> 0 

20 12 

htalf in the case of lice and 
onc'thiid in tlie case of 
miHets .. .. ,, 

38 12 

11 8 

38 6 

10 13 

22 ,12 ' 

0 ir> 

Margin available for li ving . . 

38 11 

■■ 23 1. 

38 5 

21 10 

22 13 

13 1 


To get Es. 375 as the mioimuai incoirio per family the minimum 
holding necessary for paddy and millet areas separately are given 
below ' ' 



Crop. 

Minimum 

income 

recinSred. 

Inccinc artualiy 
realized per 
aero. 

Number of acres to got 
the income in 
column (2). 


(1) 

(ii) 

(3) 


(4) 



FvS. 

its. A. P. 

ACS. 


Paddy 


. • 37 a 

38 1 1 0 

10 

1013-22 




38 5 0 

10 

1923-32 




22 13 0 

10 

1933-39 

Miileta 


. . 375 

23 1 0 

10 

1913-22 




21 10 0 

17 

1923-32 




13 13 0 

27 

1933-39 


Tlie ligures of 16 acres of paddy and 27 acres of millets acreage 
required for 1933-39 is far in excess of the fairly constant acreage 
required in the previous two periods considered above and this 
variation may be accounted for as being mainly due to tlie constant 
figure of Es. 375 taken as required for living for all the three periods 
whereas something less than Es. 375 would have sufficed during 
the last of the three periods when prices were low. A fair average 
for an economic holding for a family of five persons seems to be 10 
acres of wet (paddy) and 15 acres of dry (millets) on the average. 

186. The actuals may now be examined. Usually holdings do * 
not consist exclusively of w^et or exclusively of dry lands. It is. 
therefore^ desirable to adopt the ratio of an acre of wet as equal to . 
two acres of dry for purposes of calculating the economic aspect 
of the average holding as it exists. This increased ratio of 1 to 2 
instead of 1 to 1| is necessary in order to provide for the greater . 
uncertainties of dry cultivation. ; , 

. Instead of dealing with one average for the whole ' Province 
it would be better to take the Ijmportani wet districts and examine 
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the extent of wet holdings there, and to take the important dry 
districts and examine the extent of dry holdings there. 


Important wet districts 





Acres atrerage holding. 

Average in 

DiBtrtets., 


■ ^ 


terms of 




Bry. 

Wet. 

. wet. ' 

^ {D 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Easfc Godavari 


» . 

2*0 

. 1*5 

■■ ."l-o 

West Godavari 


. « 

1*8 

'2*2 ■ 


Kistaa 



2*5 

1*4 


Guntur 


. . 

2*9 


'2*2 

Tanjore , . 


, . 

1*0 

2*2 


Triciiinopoly 


.. 

2-8 ■ 

0*5 

.■'l*9../„ 


Total 


13*9 

8*5 

15*0 

Average for 

the 

six 




districts 



2*3 

1-4 

2*0 




Important dry districts 


Ouddapali. . 



37 

0*4 

4*5 

Anantapur 



9'2 

0*7 

10*6 

Bellary 



11*0 

0*2 

120 

Kiirnool . . 



7*0 

0*2 

7*4, 

Chingleput 



1-3 

lO 

4*5 

Korth Arcot 



■ ^ ■2*2 ■ " 

0*7 

3*0 

Madura . . 




0*7 

3*9 

Tinnevelly 



2*5 

0‘(i 

3*7 

Coimbatore 



7-0 

0*3 

8*5 


Total 

♦ . 

47-9 


■'"^08*7 

* Average for 

the nine 




districts 

. . 

. . 

5*3 

0-0 

0*5', 


Thus against 10 acres of wet or 15 to 20 acres of dry which 
appears to be an economic holding as worked out above we have 
actually average holdings of only 2-6 acres w^et in wet districts and 
G-S acres of dry in dry districtsi. Bo the holding will have to be 
quadrupled in the case of wet lauds in wet districts and trebled in 
the case of dry lands in the dry districts if they are to be 
economic. 

487. Alternately, the price of the agTicultural produce will have 
to be fixed at levels which represent the multiple of the economic 
hoWing to the present holding in order to ensure a minimum stand- 
ard of life. Any increase of yield, price remaining the same, would 
naturally reduce this multiple. Both these measures are outside 
immediate practical politics. But they are useful and necessary as 
indicating certain standards to be attained in the future not merely 
in agriculture but in all industries. 

* AToJe.— Joint pattas are not taken into account in arriving at these figures. 
The number of shareholders in joint pattas is often verj' great and individual 
sliares shrink to small extents ip balance the fact of many persons owning single 
pattas and in addition a share in Joint pattas, the size of the family often being 
more than five can be taken the correcting factor* ® 
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Long-range planning — ^Main conclusions 

4d8. Tile work should be commenced by taking parity 

levels as the maximum and the graduated level on the basis of the 
191.4 base as the maximum. Meanwhile, reliable cost of production 
iigures and cost of living indices for rural areas should be gathered. 
Price fixing should then be done on the Japanese vnethod, i.e.. 
a minimum price that varies betw^een cost of production plus 
freight and other charges on the one hand and the ratio of tlie 
index number of the price of rice to that of all commodities on 
the other; subject to a percentage reduction varying from i0( to 
20 per cent ; and a maximum that varies between a price (‘alcalated 
on the basis of tfie cost of living examined in the year and a price 
calculated in the relation of the index number of the price of rice 
to the index number of the prices of commodities in general sub- 
ject to an increase of 20 to 30 per cent. The prices of the various 
notified grades can also be fixed within these limits by reference 
to the normal difference between one grade and another. There 
is now a variation in price between harvest and subsequent periods. 
This is the result of unsatisfactory storage and credit coaditions 
and is likely to disappear in course of time, especially if buffer 
stocks are built up and hence no changes in prices should be allowed 
for this feature in a rational price regulation scheme. It is needless 
to add that Government should buy and sell where necessary in 
order to keep prices within these limits. 

It is inevitable that emphasis will all the time be on food 
crops. 



CHAPTER XI— THE RNANCINC OF AGRICUi» 
TURE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

CO-OPERATION 

Introductory 

4bt). The liuaueing of agriculture k a subject of primary 
iiuportaiice. Being a seasonal industry in vvliich there is an 
inevitable time-lag between the investment and the outturn, credit 
is of the A^ery essence of successful agriculture, and suitable machi- 
nery for the provision of credit to agriculture is the measure of its 
success as an industry. This is much more so in a Province of 
small holders with inadequate surplus resources. 

Credit requirements of agriculture 

490. The amount of credit which ryots require for crop produc- 
tion is dependent on several factors which vary with the nature of 
the crop, the locality, the holding and the size of the family, A 
ryot requires credit firstly, for cultivation expenses, secondly, to 
meet expenses connected with the maintenance of his family and 
thirdly, if he is indebted, to meet the interest charges on his debts. 

Tiie total cultivated area in the Province is about 37 million 
acres, including areas cultivated more than once. Out of this, 
about 12 million acres are raised with irrigated crops. The cost of 
cultivation of an irrigattid crop is generally more than that of a 
dry crop. Manuring is necessary and irrigation or Nvater charges 
have to be paid. Post-cultivation expenses are also generally 
liigher. Uultivation costs include several items like seed, cattle 
labour, human labour and manure. A ryot may probably have liis 
own stock of seed. Tie generally owns his catt;le and all cattle 
labour is generally provided by himself or is exchanged. Though 
the practice of hiring Cattle is common, it is not prevalent to such 
an extent as to vitiate the estimates of cost for the average ryot. 
His out-of-pocket expenses, so far as cattle labour is concerned, are 
confined to purchase of cattle-feed and to their replacement when 
they become old or die. Human labour is provided for by himself 
and his family and whenever hired, it is paid for in cash or in kind. 
Manuring is generally done with cattle manure, though the use 
of oil-cakes and artificial fertilizers is becoming more popular in 
raising irrigated crops. Taking all these and the wide variations 
in cultivation practices into consideration, it can be safely estimated 
that Es. 30 will be the cash requirement per acre for an irrigated 
crop under present conditions. Cash requirement is different from 
cost of cultivation but the former: may be taken as the basis for the 
purpose of estimating the credit required by the rj'ol*. Considering 
the present high cost of cultivation, Ks. 40 wilf not be an over- 
estimate. However, Es. 30 . is Taken to be on the safe side, and 
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as a more suilable '' long range ’’ figure. On tliis basis, the total 
cash, requirement for the 12 million acres of irrigated crops will be 
Es. 36 crores. Tlie total cropped area under dry crops is around 
25 millkm acres. Dry crops are seldom manured, except with 
varying doses of cattle manure which is generally available with 
the cultivator himself. There are no irrigation or water chai:ges to 
be met. On the basis of Es, 15 per acre, i,e., half the cost adopted 
for the wet crop, the total cash requirement for raising dry crops 
on 25 million acres amounts to Es. 38 crores. The cultivation of 
the entire 37 million acres with both wet and dry crops in this 
iTovince therefore, requires an outlay of Es. 74 crores. In esti- 
mating the credit requirements, the fact that there are many 
ryots who are rich and do not require any credit has to be borne in 
mind. The bigger landowners more or less belong to this class. 
A vast number of jumdent cultivators require only partial help. 
It is the small holder, who is generally indebted that has neces- 
sarily to borrow. Eyots owning one-third of the cropped area in 
the Province may be taken as requiring no outside financial help. 
This leaves Es. 50 crores to be financed by outside agencies. 

491. The second item for wdiich a ryot borrows is the main- 
tenance of his family. For all practical purposes, it has to be 
presumed that the proceeds of the previous harvest will be avail- 
able for this purpose. This may not, however, be the case always. 
There are instances where the proceeds of the barest are just 
sufficient to meet the land revenue and the high interest charges 
on previous debts. There are other cases where financial help is 
required to supplement the income fromlhe land. Such accommo- 
dation may be required temporarily. It is not possible to make 
even a rough estimate of the requirements for such a varying 
demand. 

492. The third main item of expenditure is payment of interest 
on prior debts. There is no correct estimate of the amount of 
indebtedness among the ryots of this Province. ^ Mr. W. E, S. 
Sathianathan estimated it at Es. 200 crores in 1936. Since then, 
tlie passing of the Madras Agriculturists’ Eelief Act, and the 
increased prosperity of the agricultural population consequent on 
the rise in prices of agricultural commodities owing to war condi- 
tions have helped the ryots to pay off some of their debts. Taking 
advantage of the rise in land values in recent years, some ryots 
have also sold portions of their land and discharged their debts. 
The present volume of rural indebtedness may therefore be esti- 
mated at Es. 100 crores. This figure Is only a guesiimate ” 
taking into account the factors mentioned above. The interest 
charges and sinking fund allowances on this debt can together be 
estimated at Es. 10 crores per annum. All these items together 
give the total agricultural credit ^requirements of the Province at 
Es. 60 crores. The Bc^nk'ing.- Enquiry, Committee also in 1980 
estimated, the annual oredit-'req;uirem;ents at Es. 60 crores. The 

_ Beport on^'Agrif^pItural Indehtednesa by W. B, S, Sathianathan, page 4L 
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8aj.ue estiaiaie daring the present time when the cost of cultivation 
lias considerably gone up may be justified by the reduction in 
interest and sinking fund charges, as a result of rediiction in both 
the capital and the rates of interest. 

Estimate of rural indebtedness 

493. ^ Tlia fi^rst attempt to assess the rural debt of the Pro- 

vince was made by late Sir Frederick Nicholson. He estimated 
the total rural debt in 189:5 at Es. 45 crores. He opined at that 
time that the debt borne by the Madras ryot was heavy and its 
interest high (commonly 18 per cent) and that it had been incurred 
mostly for iinproductive purposes. IThe next estimate of rural 
indebtedness was made by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee in 1930 at Ivs. 150 crores, though they qualified the estimate 
by saying that it could not be regarded as very reliable. 1934, 

Dr. P. J. Thomas of the Madras University estimated that the 
total debt had increased to Es. 200 crores. ^In 1935, the Govern- 
ment appointed Mr. W. E. S. Sathianathan to investigate the 
problem of rural indebtedness as affected by the economic depres- 
sion. In the light of his investigations, he estimated the total 
agricultural debt at Es. 200 crores. According to him, the debt 
worked out at Es. 38 per head of population, Es. 194 per family, 
Es. 63 per acre of occupied land and Es. 2l per rupee of assess- 
ment. Out of the total debt, he estimated 47 per cent as mortgage 
debt, 50 per cent as unsecured and 3 per cent as having been 
obtained on the security of movables. 

Causes and trend of agricultural indebtedness 

494. The causes of agricultural indebtedness have been studied 
time and again. They fall under two heads — (a) loans for the 
carrying on of agricultural operations and (b) loans for maintaining 
the family of the agriculturist. The two are connected in that an 
insufficient income from the land leads to borrowing for family 
expenses. Very little purpose is served by dilating on the poverty 
of the ryot, his ignorance, improvidence, love of display on cere- 
monial occasions and the like. The ryot is a member of a com- 
munity which follows certain customs and these tie him down in 
a manner that casual observers fail to appreciate. Marriage expen- 
ses are generally pointed out as an example of extravagance, but 
any middle class Indian knows the inexorable demands that custom 
makes on such occasions and the ryot is not an exception in the 
matter of marriage expenditure. Loans for agricultural opera- 
tions are inherent in the nature of the industry, and besides, in a 
country where agriculture depends so much on the monsoon, 
failures of crop are frequent. Further, the capital of the agri- 
culturist is generally locked up in land and so he needs credit for 
his working expenses. 


’Beport of the Committee on Co-operation, 1939-1940, Chapter III, pa»e 71 
2 Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Beport, 1930— Vol. I, Chapter fv, 

s The Problem of Bural Indebtedness by P. J. Thomas, page 19. 

■*Beport on Agricultni?# Indebtedneat'by.W. B, S, Sathianathiin, Chapter ■ 
IV, pages 40 and 41? - . ' ' ' ^ , ’ : . . _ ~ _ .. . . , : ■ . 
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495. It has been stated by tarious authorities that when there 
is an increase in the total per capita income owing to increasing 
trade or inanipulation of currency or rise in prices, the volume 
of indebtedness also increases. This is attributed to the availability 
of money for lending and of surplus income to repay. This has 
been the case during the last fifty years. Conditions recently have 
definitely improved. The rise in agricultural prices has helped the 
lyots in many cases to repay debts due to money-lenders and 
sowcars. This is contrary to the experience which obtained during 
the first World War. During that war when commodity prices 
rose, land values also went up. Many ryots who were indebted 
were willing to take advantage of the rise in prices and actually 
parted with their lands. Those who bought the lands believed 
that the high prices would permanently continue but were disillu- 
sioned when commodity prices declined. Moreover, except for a 
fraction of the money which they could put up as their own for 
purchase of land, the remaining funds were entirely borrowed in 
the belief that the debts could easily be wiped off if the high prices 
of agricultural produce persisted. These two factors led to more 
borrowing and increased indebtedness. This resulted in untold 
misery for the borrowers as they could not return the sums borrowed 
as originally planned. The lessons learnt during the last war 
boom are fresh in the memory of all. During the present war, 
land values have gone up because there are very few sellers and 
those who are indebted are able to wipe off their debts by selling 
portions of their land and from the high prices obtained for their 
produce. There are very few who are willing to buy land with 
borrowed money. There is an accumulation of savings and funds 
even in interior villages. That the volume of rural indebtedness 
has come down is evidenced by the repayment of loans to land 
mortgage banks and other co-operative credit institutions. 

496. From a detailed economic survey of 141 select villages all 
over the Province, Mr. Sathianathan indicated the following 
purposes for which borrowing was resorted to by ryots * : — 


Purpose of borrowing* 


Percentage. 

Payment of prior debts 


251 

Marriage and other ceremonies 


10-5 

Payment of land revenne . * 


3-.3 

Relief of distress 


6*1 

Agricultural expenses 


10-0 

Improvement of land 



Education of children 


.. 1-4 

Trade . . . . . . 


12-9 

Purchase of land 


13-8 

Construction of houses 


3-6 

Other expenses . 

.. 

6-9 


Total 

. . 100-0 


^ B-eport on Agneiiltur^^l B. S. Sathianathan, page 42, 
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The percentage under ‘ purchase of land ’ appears to be an 
underestimate. Enquiries during resettlement operations showed 
that it was 44 per cent in the southern taluks of Salem, 30 per 
cent in the Nellore Delta and 42 per cent in Guntur. The survey 
also indicates that a substantial portion of the debt incurred is 
unproductive. It is seen that 26 per cent of the borrowing is for 
the payment of prior debt. hOn a I'^classification, the state- 
nieni, will read as follows 


Debts for* 


Percentage, 

Pi’oduetlvo purposes 


• ;37-l ’ 

Uiiproduetive purposes 


.. 41-7 : 

Edrieation of childrait 


1-4 

Trade . . . . 

■ .V 

.. 12-9 

MiBcellaneonS' 

" * 9 , a 

.. .. 6-0 


Total .. lOO'O 


Thus it is seen that a substantial portion of the rural debt is un- 
productive, and this is a matter for anxiety. Part of it cannot 
be avoided, agriculture being so uncertain, but for the bulk of it 
the remedy lies in bringing more and more areas beyond the pale 
of rainfall vagaries and in a gradual rationalization of domestic 
expenditure. 

® The investigation also revealed that 21 per cent of registered 
holders, 23 per cent of tenants and 36 per cent of farm labourers 
were free from debt. During resettlement operations it was 
found that 64 to 81 per cent of the ryots were indebted and that 
in the majority of the villages, more than 70 per cent were in 
debt. ^The enquiry farther showed that the per capita, debt 
increased with the assets of the individual. The debt per head 
for farm labourer,? was only Es. 15 while that for landholders 
paying assessment between Ee. 1 to Es. 100 was Es. 211 and for 
those paying higher land revenue the average debt was R.s. 918. 

Credit facilities 

497. Eural credit in the Province is provided by the following 
agencies : — 

(1) Village money-lenders 

(3) Commercial banks 

(4) Government agencies 

f||i|isli|i:ptpop#r8ti^soi|||i:^ietiesilS;iyi|v 


1 Report ott Agrioiilfcural lalabte^nesy by W. R. S* Satbianathan. paae 43. 
' , ' * Iha., page 40. ■ . ■ 


iMM., page 43, 
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Til© village money4eE4er , , : 

498. The village inoixey-leiider occupieB an important and 
influential pGsition in of rural credit. He provides 

the major poi4m^^ of the credit requirements of the agriculturists 
4 Mt. Sathian estimated that 93 per cent of the credi.!; 
requirements was met by inoneydenders. 

As in uiaiiy other Provinces, professional money -lenders like 
the Marwaris and the Chetty banking community of the Earnnad 
district are not found in such large numbers in the rural areas of 
Madras. There are professional money-lenders who deal with the 
agriculturist, but generally tliey are_ found in towns and cities. 
IVioney-lenders in rural areas are mostly agriculturist cum traders. 
They own lands themselves and belong to the same community as 
tlie ryots of ihe locality. Their rates of interest range from 9 to 
15 per cent. Loans are given mainly on pro-notes, on personal 
security or on joint security and also on mortgages of land. Periods 
are fixed for payment of interest and repayments of loans. 
Repayments are seldom made at the stipulated time, and so penal 
interest is usually chaig'ed. The three years* jxeried of limitation 
for pro-notes leads to frequent renewals and the new principal is 
the sum total of the previous principal, unpaid interest and penal 
interest. Naturally, the debt increases very rapidly. After a few 
renewals, it will not be surprising to find that the original principal 
has doubled or trebled itself. Finally this results in a mortgage 
debt, when the land is mortgaged by the ryot to the money-lender. 
In a few years, the creditor applies for foreclosure of the mortgage 
and eventually takes possession of the ryot’s land. The ryofc loses 
his land and becomes a tenant or a labourer. In the progressive 
couise of the debt, payments made by the debtor are sometimes 
not endorsed on the loan document. This is facilitated by the fact 
that the transactions between the creditor and the ryot form a 
continuous and long drawn out process. As the ryot’s demands 
for money are frequent, it is difficult for him to find out tlie exact 
state of his account with the creditor at any one time. This 
picture, however, has to be mitigated in actual practice by 
reference to such circumstances as the personal angle and the 
shrewdness of some rjmts. Further, the village money-lender 
gives the ryot '' facile ” credit. This no doubt has its dangers and 
tempts the ryot to borrow in excess of his needs, but in a country 
where most of the credit has to be assessed not by the property 
behind the loan hut by the probability of repayment which can be 
judged only by the creditor’s intimate knowledge of the debtor’s 
antecedents and character, what may be called “ personal ” credit 
plays a large part. Mention should, in this connection, be made 
of shop-keepers w^'ho give credit in kind. The terms are often 
harsher than money loans and this is facilitated by the invisi- 
bility ” of the interest in commodity transactions. The chief 

• ' ^ Beport ladebkdnesiby; W, page 43, 
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drawback of llie individual money-lending system is the forced 
deterioration of the ryot. The money-lender does not enquire into 
the judiciousness of the loan. He does not insist on the repay- 
ment of capital or interest till he finds that the margin of safety 
has passed. The rates of interest charged are high, compound 
and penal interest being the rule. Therefore when a ryot starts 
borrowing from a money-lender, he rarely improves his condition. 
Institutional credit is businesslike but cautions. In the present 
undeveloped state of the country and in relation to the poor credit- 
worthiness of the ryot, the village money-lender must be held to 
play a vital part in the economics of agriculture. Progress should 
be achieved by enhancing the credit-worthiness of the ryot by 
increasing his real income. This is a slow process, and calls for 
simultaneous development all along the line, bnt is a surer way 
of minimizing the debt burden than purblind restrictions on its 
a%'^ailability. 

Indigenous bankers 

499. The indigenous bankers in this Province belong to certain 
communities like the Nattukkottai Chettiars, the Multanis, the 
Marwaris and the Kallidaikurichi Brahmans who carry on business 
with their caste espirt-de-eorps at their back and with large funds 
of their wealthier members which are placed at their disposal at 
special rates and terms for use in business. They are of very 
ancient origin and their business as bankers with their instru- 
ments of credit, or ‘ hundis ’ goes back to very early days in the 
history of India. So far as Madras is concerned, their operations 
are restricted to townsmen and trades people and financing of agri- 
culturists is limited to a few mortgages of land. Curiously enough, 
the members of the well-known money-lending community, the 
Nattnkottai Chettiars, do most of their business abroad. 

Commereial banks 

500. The part played by commercial banks in financing agri- 
culturists is very limited'. Tlieir operations are limited to urban 
areas and whatever credit is extended to agriculture is confined to 
the marketing of the crop and to some of the bigger landholders 
on their personal credit. All over the world, commercial banks 
do not take any interest in financing farmers because agriculture 
is^ an occupation which is peculiar in itself and not comparable 
with other established manufacturing industries. * “ Agriculture 
is a biological industry influenced greatly by climatic conditions, 
whereas industrial processes usually are unaffected by them. It i.s 
subject to the vagaries of weather against which the farming class 
for the most part are powerless. It works under conditions of 
uncertainty, and with many it is not so much a profession as a mode 
of living.” This has attached a bad reputation to the ryot for 
dilatory and unpunctual habits in the matter of repayments of 
debts. This apart, these banks l^cfe the expert knowledge required 

' A Report of the Ootumittee on Oo-ojwation in Matiros, 1930-40, page sT ' 
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for financing agricnltiire ; to assess the value of the securities 
offered by the ciiltivators which are gen the land and the 
standing crops. Moreover, loans for improvements require financ- 
ing over long periods and therefore ordinary banks cannot under- 
take the financing of agriculture. 

Governmeiit agencies 

501. The position of the State as a direct supplier of agricultural 
credit has always been insignificant. The amounts loaned are 
very small compared with the total requirements of the agricul- 
turists. State credit has been mostly advanced to enable the ryot 
to tide over emergencies and are not intended generally to supply 
his normal finance. The Government cannot act as the regular 
supplier of normal finance to the ryot. 

From early times, the Government have helped agriculturists 
by grant of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 
and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884. The Acts and tire rules 
issued thereunder specify the purposes for which loans may be 
granted. Under the Land Improvement Loans Act, loans may be 
granted to landholders and cultivators for making improvements 
on land thereby adding to its letting value, viz., the construction 
of wells, tanks and other works, the preparation of land for irriga- 
tion, drainage and protection from floods and erosion, the per- 
manent improvement of land or such other items of work which 
may be declared as improvements to land from time to time. The 
loans are granted by the Eevenue department after local enquiry 
and are repayable by equal annual instalments discharging both 
principal and interest. The period by which a loan can be repaid 
is fixed according to the principal of the loan, but generally the 
maximum period does not exceed 20 years; in some exceptional 
cases, the period may extend to 30 years. The rate of interest 
charged on the loans was originally 6| per cent but has since been 
reduced to per cent. Under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act short- 
tei^ni and medium term loans are granted to owners and occupiers 
of arable land for current agricultural purposes, such as the pur- 
chase of seed grain, manure and cattle and the rebuilding of houses 
destroyed by fire or floods. Loans are also granted for other 
agricultural purposes like purchase of fodder, purchase and erec- 
tion of agricultural machinery and equipment like cane mills, 
irrigation mhotes or pump sets. For the relief of distress among 
cultivators in famine tracts, loans may be granted under this Act 
to cultivators up to a maximum amount of Rs. 200 until the 
ripening of the next harvest. 

Under the * Grow More Food ' campaign, loans are now 
granted for land reclamation and improvement, free of interest 
for one year and thereafter at 3 per cent per annum. In some 
cases, small interest-free loans are also granted for the purchase 
of seed and manure. ’ 

502. An oufstanding feature of these ** Tabbavi ’’ loans is the 
low rate of interest, Tfc is much Ibwer than that charged by ordinary 
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mouey -lenders. The total number and amount ot loans granted 
under these Acts, however, are very iusignificant compared to the 
total requirements of the agricultin'ists. The loans are not popular 
with the cultivators owing to the delays and the irksome enquiries 
which follow an application, the insufficiency of the loans granted 
for the purposes for which they are required and the extreme 
strictness with which the loans are collected as arrears of land 
revenue. If these defects are remedied, these loans may become 
more popular and be of immense advantage to the large mass of 
small cultivators. In the administration of the loans also, better 
co-ordination than hitherto with the Agricultural department will 
make them play a more useful part in the improvement of 
agriculture. 


Co-operative credit organisations 

503. “ The desirability of providing the peasant with some 
means of obtaining the capital required for agricultural operations 
otherwise than at usurious rates of interest had at various times 
engaged the attention of the Government and of all who were 
interested in promoting the welfare of the agricultural classes.” 
In 1892, Sir Frederick Nicholson was placed on special duty by the 
Madras Government to enquire into the possibilities of introducing 
a system of agricultural or other land banks. Mr. Nicholson (as be 
then was) in his report, stated that the Madras ryot was bearing a 
heavy debt burden at high rates of interest incurred mostly for 
unproductive purposes. He suggested as a remedy the organi- 
zation of systematic and stimulative forms of banking which would 
be of both educative value and financial help to the ryot. ^ He 
recommended the establishment of small, locally worked insti- 
tutions on the lines of European village institutions which would 
satisfy the postulates of proximity, security, facility, excite local 
confidence and consequently draw in local capital, work cheaply, 
almost gratuitously and thus provide cheap credit, influence bor- 
rowers towards the true use of credit and watch the utilization of 
loans in accordance with contract, exercise educative influences 
in matters of thrift, association and self-help and develop high 
forms both of individual capacity, of public life and national 
character. 

Though Sir Frederick Nicholson’s report did not lead to any 
immediate action by the Government, the report together with his 
remarks in the report of the Indian Famine Commission of 1904, 
of which he was a member, led to the introduction of the co-opemtive 
movement into India with the passing of the Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act X of 1904. The Act was designed to assist agricultural 
credit and to foster agricultural credit societies as distinct from 
agricultural banks. It was made clear by the Government that 
the object of the societies contemplated by the Act was ” far more 
special and limited, that they would be small and simple credit 

, ‘ ?aeport regarding and A^ultnwl 
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societies for siiiall and simple folk with siiriple needs and requiring 
small sums only and that their most useful form of business would 
be small loans for short periods with prompt recoveries/’ Betw^een 
the years 1906 and 1911 there was in this Province a phenomenal 
growing in the number of societies. ^ The following ligures sliow 
the progress made up to ,1911-12 


Number of societies of all kinds 
Number of members 
Paid-up share capital . . 

Beserve fond •. i/ 

Working capital .... 


.y V/' 972. 

. , . . 06,166 

.. Es, 7,52,000 
Bs. 2,97,000 
. . Bs. 74,64,000 


504. As lime marched on, experience indicated that the Act of 

1904 was inadequate to meet the growung needs of the movement 
and it was replaced by Act II of 19,1*2 which made provision for the 
formation of central credit societies and co-operative institu- 
tions of all types and for all purposes. In the initial stages, 
the Government helped to finance co-operative societies, but this 
soon ceased. The Madras Central Urban Bank was registered in 

1905 to assist in the financing of co-operative societies. In 1909, 
two district central banks were formed. After 1912, central banks 
were formed in one district after another and individuals and 
societies were admitted as members. For the x^roper supervision 
of these societies supervising unions began to be formed and the 
Provincial Co-operative Union was registered in 1918-14 with the 
object of assisting co-operative wnrk. 

There hav^e been four distinct phases in the development of the 
co-operative movement in this Province. The period from 1904 
to 1917-18 was one of slow^ and steady growth. The next period 
of ten years after World War I witnessed general agricultural 
prosperity and a very rax)id expansion of the co-operative move- 
ment. The number of societies of all kinds reached 15,238 with a 
membership of 974,999 in 3,929-80. During this peiiod, the I'owm- 
send Committee on Co-operation enquired into the condition of 
the movement and made its recommendations. The third ijeriod 
from the Wall Street crash of 1929 to the beginning of the 
World War II, witnessed the woiid-wdde economic crisis and a 
crash in agricultural prices. It was a j^eriod of consolidation and 
reconstruction of societies resulting in a downward curve in the 
number and membership of societies. This period, however, 
witnessed the beginning and expansion of land mortgage banking 
and other non-credit activities. During this period, the Madras 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1932, was passed to remedy the defects 
noticed in Act II of 1912 (India). Go-operation had become a 
Provincial transferred subject under the Government of India Act, 
1919, and each Province had power to pass its own Provincial 


^ Baport of the Committee on Co-operation in MadraiS, i9|}9«40, page 23. 
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euactmeut. A separate, legal euactuieut fur regulating the work- 
ing of land mortgage banks was passed in 1934. The last phase 
from the period of World War II is beuig run. To some extent 
it may be considered as a period of agricultural prosperity con- 
sequent on the increase in prices of agricultural commodities. The 
period is one of controls which has led to the development of 
co-operative consumer stor-es. 


Co-operative rural credit organization— Primary 
agricultural credit societies 

505. The rural credit society is organized on the collective 
guarantee of the agriculturists of a village for their own relief, 
Slodelled on the pattern of Kaiffeisen Societies, they have compact 
areas of operation, unlimited liability and limited dividends. Credit 
is obtained on the joint secmdty of members. The members ot 
these societies are generally confined to the residents of one village 
and the societies are managed on the democratic principle of ‘ one 
member, one vote.’ The general body elects a ‘ Panchayat ’ in 
whom the executive administration is vested. From among the 
panchayatdars a President and a Secretary are elected. The 
President is also the ex-officio treasurer and the executive func- 
tions are carried on by the Secretary. The objects of these societies 
as set out in the model by-laws cover, in addition to the dispens- 
ing of credit, a wide variety of functions like purchase of domestic 
and other requirements and sale of agricuilural produce of the 
members, purchase of implements, improvement of agriculture 
and generally encouragement of thrift, self-help and co-operation 
among the members. In practice, however, very little has been 
done in furtherance of the objects other than the dispensing of 
credit. This is due to the fact that credit is the prime necessity 
for the ryot, and credit business is easily managed compared to 
other more difficult functions like purchase and sale of produce. 
The working capital of the society consists of share capital, entrance 
fees, deposits and borrowings from members and non-members 
and loans from central banks. The statement in Appendix 27 
shows the progress of primary agricultural credit societies during 
the last 2S years, 

50G. These societies constitute the bulk of co-operative organi- 
zations in the Province and the soundness of the co-operative credit 
structure ultimately depends upon the soundness of primary 
societies. A general idea of their working efficiency may be 
gathered from the percentage of overdues from members. During 
the severe economic depression, the overdues at one time worked 
out to 70 per cent of the loans. This was gradually reduced to 
47 T 7 per cent in 1938-39. Since then, the overdues have been 
further reduced. In June 1945, it stood at 22:34 per cent. This 
was largely due to voluntai^ payments by members who took 
idvantage of the favourable prices for agricultural produce and 
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lands as' a result v of .the. conditions' created hy' '..the' 'war 
following statement shows the demand, colleetion and balance 
of priricipal due to agricultural credit societies during the past nine 


years.;:— 

'Year. . 


Demaud. 

Coilectlon, 

Bulaiice. 

Pereexitage of 
balaimce to 

1936-37 


BS. 

3,09.76,472 ■' 

BS, 

■ ■■ ^1,27,72,636 ' 

BS. 

1,82,03,836 

demaad. 

1937-38 


3,05,90,866 

1,36,29,251 

1,69,61,615 

55*45'..' 

1938-39 


3,61,06,528 

1,90,74,354 

1,70,32,174 

",47*17..' 

1939-40 


4,16,88,188 

2,47,71,193 

1,69,16,995 

40*58 

1940-41 . .. 


■4,18,75,264' ' 

2,55,75,244 

1,63,00,020 

38*93 

1941-42" .' ■ 


4,73,11,139 

3,31,76,912 

1,41,34,227 

29*87 

1942-43 ■ ■ . . 


4,99,75,776 

3,91,40,844 

l,08,:i4,932 

21*68 

1943-44 


4,13,36,439 

3,13,04,343 

1,00,32,096 

■ .24*27 . ... 

1944-45 ■ ■ 


3,87,16,866 

3,00,66,297 

86,50,569 

22*34 


The working efficiency of the societies is also indicated in the 
audit classifications made of the Primary Societies every year. 
^ The audit classifications for the past eight years are tabulated 
below : — 


Year. 


Xis 


H 


® ts Cl 


•S2©§ 

4<d .CQ 0 O 


s s? 

fljg 
M 0'S 

I2| 

O eS« 


P 

00 Kri O P 
K 


Total. 


ft 

l-S 

SO 

V 

w 

Ph 





A 

B 

a 

D 



1937-38 . • 



190 

869 

4,031 

728 

5,818 

12*5 

1938-39 . . 



\ 227 '■ 

892 

4,015 

650 

5,784 

11*2 

1939-40 , . 



176 

754 

3,074 

507 

4,511 

11-2 

1940-41 .. 



156 

596 

2,602 

368 

3,722 

9*9 

1941-42 



i;i9 

658 

2,668 

569 

4,034 

14-1 

1942-43* .. 



• • 

# • 

• • 

. • 



1943-14 . . 



176 

7(i9 

2,747 

455 

..'4,147'." 

11*0 

1944—45 ' . 



173 

US 

3,242 

563 

4,921 

11.4 


♦ Figures for 1942-43 not available. 

(Audited up to lOtb October in each year.) 

Tiie proportion which the G and D class societies bear to the 
total number of societies classified is lai’ge. 

607. According to the census report of 1941, there are in this 
Province 36,837 villages having a population of less than 6,000 for 
which tiler's are only 10,792 societies, representing 30 per cent. 
The remaining 25,046 villages require co-operative credit societies 
to be organized. The number of credit societies has been practi- 
cally stationary for the last ten years. Similarly, compared to the 
total number of 7,229,754 landowners and tenants, the total 
membership in agricultural credit societies was only 637,036 
on 30th June 1945 or 8-8 per cent of the agricultural classes. 
Again, while the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
estimated the borrowings by ryots for cultivation expenses at 
Es. 60 cro res annually, the annual average amou nt of loans issued 

^ Adiniaisbration Beports of the Begistrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, 
frem to ■ 1944-45. 

s Admiaistration Beports of the Kegistrar of Co-operative Societies froa^ 
1937-38 to i044:-45. ' 
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by village credit; societies during the six-year period ending 30th 
dime 1945 was only Es. 165 -30 lakhs. Co-operative institutions 
have thus touched only the fringe of the rural credit problem. 

Central Banks 

oOy. in the early days of the movement, co-operative societies 
were liuanced by their own deposits supplemented by small loans 
from the Government. It was very soon reaUzed that those sources 
.were inadequate to meet the demand for agricultural credit, and 
that loans from the Government could be only a temporary 
expedient. The need was therefore felt for an agency which could 
attract deposits from towms and employ them for primary societies. 
The Madras Central Urban Bank was registered in 1905 with a 
view to financing co-operative societies throughout the Province. 
But this one bank at headquarters proved inadequate and it w'as 
found necessary to decentrahze the financing through the formation 
of District Central Banks. The first District Urban Bank came 
into existence in Salem in 1909 and this w^as gradually followed by 
the registration of other central banks. There are now 30 central 
banks distributed all over the Province. As a rule, each revenue 
district has one central bank, Vizagapatam, Kistna and Tanjore 
have, however, two banks each and Bast Godavari, four. The 
Madura-Kamnad Central Bank operated on the whole of Madura 
district and portions of Eamnad, but recently the area of operations 
of the Sriviliiputtur Banking Union has been extended to the entire 
Eamnad district and the jurisdiction of the Madura- Ramnad Central 
Bank lias been restricted to the Madura district, so that each of the 
two districts may have a separate central bank. The Coimbatore 
Central Bank serves both Coimbatore and the Nilgiri districts and 
the Kistna (Masulipatam) Central Bank has jurisdiction over four 
taluks of the Kistna district and tire Bhimavaram taluk of the 
West Godavari district. 

509. The central banks are of a mixed type having botli socie- 
ties and individuals as members. Their main function is to 
tap local money to finance societies within their area of operations. 
The working capital of the central banks is derived from (heir own 
share capital and reserve fund, deposits received from the public 
and loans from the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank. Central 
banks are permitted to borrow up to 10 times their paid-up share 
capital plus reserve fund. They are required to maintain a certain 
portion of their deposits in liquid form to meet their deposit liabi- 
lities on due dates. ’ In 1944-45, the deposits with central banks 
stood at Es. 717-20 lakhs. Loans are made available to primary 
societies at reasonable rates of interest. Their status can be 
judged from the fact that these central banks were able to raise 
sufficient funds from the Provincial Bank and the Imperial Bank to 
meet the increased demand for loans from consumers’ societies, 

Atoimstetion Reporli of.-tfeo Co-opemtive deparfemont y.'for 1044-46 

P«jg0 11, .y' y • . ' " •' . 'CVv,- 
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Nviiich ]ia\'e exx^aiided thek o^jerations due to war time controls. Tlic 
loans advanced amounted to Es. 1,634-74 lakhs iu 1944-45 as agaiusl. 
Rs. 1,151-01 lakhs in the previous year. Some central banks had 
even surx)lus funds invested in defence loans and similar guilt-edged 
securities. In 1944-45, all the central banks worked at a profit ; 
their total profits amounted to Es. 6-27 laklis. Their collections of 
loans advanced were also good, the percentage of overdues being 
6-99 which was the lowest in the history of central banks in this 
Province. The sratement in Appendix 26 shows the progress made 
by central banks since 1920-21. In the words of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Madras, 1939-40, “ The central banks have 
served their purpose of financing rural and uihan societies and 
balancing their funds admirably well; they have mobilized local 
deposits and made tlicin availabe to primary .societies at reasonable 
rates of interest and have rendered great service in the organization 
of agricultural finance on co-operative lines ; they have drawn into 
the movement a number of honorary men wliose services have been 
invaluable to the xirogress of the movement ; they have taken a 
genuine interest in the growth of the movement in their respective 
areas and in scliemes of co-oxierative education and rural develop- 
ment generally ; they have enlisted the sympathy of an increasing 
body of depositors and, as a rule, have justified the confidence 
which the dexiositors have reposed in them.” 

Apex bank 

510. When central banks were formed in the district, the 
Madras Central Urban Bank naturally withdrew? from financing 
societies in the districts. It hai)pened that some central banks had 
suiplus funds by way of de]>osits while others were in need of funds. 
The need for a eo-ordinaling agency was keenly felt. Therefore, as 
recommended by the Maclagan Committee on Co-operation, the 
Madi-as Central Urban Bank w^as converted into an a^^ex Erovmcial 
Bank in 1917. Since 1919, the Provincial Bank became a Federa- 
tion of Central Banks with some individual share-holders. The 
Provincial Bank acts as a balancing centre and generally controls 
the rates of interest at which the constituent central hanks borrow 
and lend. 

The financial structure of co-operative credit agencies is federal. 
The primary rural credit societies form the base. The primary 
societies are federated into central financing institutions or central 
banks. These are federated to the apex bank. Thus the jwsitiou 
of the eo-ox^erative central financiiig structure in the Province at 
present is that of a loose federal type of hanking organization ; 
the Provincial bank and Central : banks are independent banking 
units but are loosely knit together by ties of financial relations ”. 

Government control of rural credit 

511.. State action for Ihe control o£-rural credit goes back to the 
time of Warren Ha-stings, when rules for the adjustment of debis 
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declared 37 J per ceni on sums below Bs. 100 and 24 per cent on 
sums aboye Es. 100 as tbe established interest rates. Prior to 1855, 
the rate of interest was fixed at 12 per cent in various regulations in 
Madras. In 1899, the Government of India amended the Indian 
Contract Act declaring void transactions brought about with undue 
influence and pressure, but the provision was hardly of any use to 
the ordinary run of agricultural debtors who had not the courage to 
sue a money-lender openly in Court, It was soon realized that 
“ subordinate courts had no power to interfere with contracts 
solemnly entered upon, nor rate of interest could be reduced unless 
certain things could be proved.” Consequent on the failure of this 
amendment to do much good, the Madras Government pressed the 
Government of India in 1906 for some legislation against exorbi- 
tant interest rates. Three methods were suggested, viz., limiting 
the rates of interest by law, embodying in the law the principle 
of ‘ Damdupat ’ and vesting power in the court to reopen accounts 
and determine the original principal, the last based on the prin- 
ciples accepted in the English Money Lenders’ Act of 1900. 

Aftei; much deliberation, the Government of India introduced 
in 1918 a measure called the Usmious Loans Act. The Act, as 
subsequently amended, gave additional powers to courts to deal in 
certain cases with usurious loans of money and kind. The courts 
could reopen the ti'ansaction, take an account between the parties 
and relieve the debtor of all liability in respect of any excessive 
interest. For various reasons, however, the Act did not prove of 
much use to the ordinary agriculturists. The provisions of the Act 
were not uniformly applied in this Province and were resorted to 
but rarely. The position of the ryots, bad as it was, was rendered 
much worse by the world-wide economic depression which com- 
menced in 1929 and which became acute during the following five 
years. The problem of rural indebtedness became a matter of grave 
concern and Government action for the alleviation of the distress 
became urgent. The usual remedies for the protection of interests 
of debtors or for financial aid to them were inadequate to meet the 
situation as it developed during the period of depression. The Usuri- 
ous Loans Act, the Insolvency Act, the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the co-operative institutions 
were designed to meet a normal situation. They could not and 
were not intended to cope with a desperate situation and other 
remedies had to be devised to mitigate the burden of raral indebted- 
ness. 

Madras Debtors Proteetion Act, 1935 

512. 'L'he Madras Debtors Protection Act, 1985, was the first 
legislative enactment intended for the protection of small debtors 
who had borrowed sums below Es. 600. The main objects of the 
Act were to fix a reasonable maximum rate of interest and to secure 
as between certain classes of money-lenders and debtors an 
improved system of keeping accounts which would give the latter 
means of ascertaining periodically how their accounts stood and 
how they were composed. The maximum rates of interest 9 per 
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cent simple interest for secured loans and 15 per cent simple 
interest for unsecured debts were fixed by Madras Act IV of 1936. 
Onder the Act, the creditor was required to render accounts to his 
debtor only if asked for by the latter and this proved to be a 
drawback. The penal provisions in the Act were not sufficiently 
stringent to bring about the desired result. The Act was not also 
devised specially for the solution of the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness. 

Agriculturists Loans (Madras Amendment) Act, i£8& 

(XVI of 1935) 

513. The Agriculturists Loans Act was amended by Madras 
Act X VI of 1935, to permit the grant of loans to agriculturists to 
enable them to discharge their debts. The object was to afford 
relief to agriculturists a substantial portion of whose liabilities was 
originally incurred during the period when prices were high, i.e.j 
prior to 1932 and W'hom therefore the succeeding period of depres- 
sion had hit hardest. Liabilities incurred on or after 1st January 
1932 for the settlement or renewal of debts contracted before that 
date were, however, treated as liabilities incurred prior to 1932. 
The scheme was intended to help the small agriculturists owning 
landed property not over Es. 5,000 in value. The loan required 
must wipe out the entire indebtedness of the applicant and at the 
same time the total debt must not be beffow Es. 100 or above 
Es. 2,000. The borrowers should possess security valued at 

times the loan to be granted. An essential feature of the scheme 
was the scaling down of the amount of debt legally due to a creditor. 
Special Loans Officers who were appointed to work the scheme were 
requii-ed not to settle a debt at more than twice the amount of the 
original principal or the principal plus 5 ^ per cent simple interest, 
whichever was less. In return for the cash payment to be made to 
the creditor the creditor was expected to accept something consider- 
ably less than what might be legally due to him. All creditors had 
to agree to take in full settlement of their claims the amounts fixed 
by the Special Loans Officers. If any one creditor refused, no loan 
was to be granted, and the application was to be rejected. The 
loan sanctioned was disbursed direct to the creditors. Under the 
Act, the Government advanced Es. 1-68 lakhs during 1935-36, 
Es. 16 -85 lakhs in 1936-37, Es. 7 -41 lakhs in 1937-38, Es. 0 -52 
lakhs in 1938-39, Es. 1-20 lakhs in 1939-40, Es. 1-22 lakhs in 
1940-41 and Es. 0-42 lakh in 1941—42. The relief afforded was 
infinitesimal and on account of the voluntary element in the scheme, 
it was not found possible to accelerate the disbursement of loans. 
In August 1942, the scheme was suspended for the duration of the 
War. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act, 1936 

514. The Madras Debt Conciliation Act,_ 1936, provided for 
voluntary and amicable settlement of debts by bringing together 

24a ■■ ' 
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agricultm-isii. debtors and tbeii- creditors .through the medium of 
Debt Qonciiiation Boards constituted for the purpose. .The Act 
applied to agriculturists whose debts exceeded Es. 100. No creditor 
was to be allowed a greater amount in satisfaction of both principal 
and interest than twice the amount of the principal due and if the 
debt was incurred prior to 1st June 1933, twice the amount due on 
the said date. If the creditors to whom more than fifty per cent of 
the total amount of the debtor’s debts was owing came to an 
amicable settlement with the debtor, it was recorded by the Debt 
Conciliation Board and registered and then it had the same effect 
as the decree of a Civil Gomt and was executable as such. If there 
was no settlement the apphcation was dismissed but the Board 
might issue a certificate to the debtor that the offer made by him 
to any creditor was, in its opinion, fair. In such cases, the creditor 
was not allowecl the costs of the civil suit, if any, filed by him 
subsequently or any interest on the principal amount due to him 
in excess of simple interest at 6 per ceuli per annum after the date 
of such certificate. The working of the Debt Conciliation Boards 
was by no means satisfactoiy as the creditors had been asking for 
their pound of flesh ”. The Boards failed .to achieve anything 
substantial by way of sealing down rural indebtedness and were 
abolished in 1942. 

Usurious Loans (Madras Amendment) Act, 1936 (Madras Act 
VIII of 1937) 


510. On a review of the working of the Usurious Loans Act, 3.918, 
in this I’roviuce, it was found that the pow'ers conferred on courts 
liy the Act had not been utilized vitli any degree of uniformity, 
jiuunly owing to the fact that the powers conferred by section 3 
were discretionary. The Usurious Doans (Madras Amendment) Act, 
1936, was therefore ])assed to make the exercise of sueli jiowers 
obligatory on courts when circumstances required. The opportunity 
was taken to make it clear that relief should be afforded if the 
iransaction as between the parties was substantially tinfair and that 
such imfaimess should be presumed if the rate of interest charged 
was found to be excessive. The presumption was made rebuttable 
by proof of special circumstances justifying the high rate of interest. 
Having regard to the fact that agriculturists w’ere, as a class, unabhi 
to bear the burden of loans at compound interest, provision was 
made in thjg amending xict that if corapouud interest was cliarged on 
loans advanced to agriculturists, such interest should lie jiinsumed 
;to:he 'excessive.: ■: ir-- 


Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1938 

516. A definite stage of advance in solving raral credit problems 
was reached when the (loyemment, realizing the acuteness of the 
problem and the need for drastic remedies, considered that volun- 
tary settlement should yield placfe to a compulsory scaling down of 
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rural' debts. The Madras Agriculturists’ Belief Act, 1938, was the 
result. It was intended to give relief to indebted agriculturists by 
scaling down their then existing debts, by reducing the rate of 
interest on their future debts and by writing off the arrears of rent 
due to Zamindars, Janmis and other landholders. Under the Act, 
the debts of the agriculturists were classified into two categories, 
namely, (1) those which were incurred befoi’e the 1st October 1932, 
and (2): those which were incurred on or after that date. In the 
ease of the debts failing under the first category, all interest out- 
standing on 1st October 1937 was wiped out and only the principal 
or such portion of the principal as might not have been paid was 
payable. Where an agriculturist had paid twice the amount of the 
principal to his creditor by way of interest or principal or both, the 
entire debt (principal and interest) was wiped out. Where the re- 
payments exceeded the principal but were less than twice the 
principal, only such amount as would be necessary to bring up the 
amounts repaid to twice the principal or such portion of the princi- 
pal as was outstanding, whichever was less, was required to be 
paid. Where a debt had been renewed and a fresh document had 
been executed, only the principal originally advanced together with 
the sums subsequently advanced as principal was to be regarded 
as principal. As regards debts incurred on or after the 1st October 
1932, the principal or such portion thereof as might be outstanding 
was not affected and had to be repaid. Relief was given only in 
respect of interest. The interest to be allowed was fixed at 5 per 
cent per annum simple interest. All payments made by agricul- 
* tnrists towards interest were to be deducted from the interest as 
so calculated and only the balance, if any, was payable by them. 
Any amount due under a decree which remained unsatisfied on 
22nd March 1938, the date on which the Act was brought into 
force, was to be scaled down in accordance with the above provi- 
sions on the application of the agriculturist judgment-debtor. Pro- 
ceedings in execution of a decree wei*e required to be stayed on 
application until the decree was amended bxit the application for the 
amendment of the decree should be made within 60 days of the 
stay order. WOiere the immovable property of an agriculturist had 
been sold or foreclosed on or after the 1st October 1937, the agri- 
culturist debtor was entitled to apply to the court within 90 days 
after the 22nd March 1938 for setting aside the sale or foreclosure 
of the property. In such cases the interest of the creditor was safe- 
guarded by providing that alienations of immovable property made 
by an agriculturist debtor on or after the 1st October 1937 would 
be invalid against the creditor concerned. Wlrere any movable 
property of an agriculturist had been sold on or after the 1st Octo- 
ber 1937, the sale was to stand but the decree-holder was required 
to refund any sum received by him on or after that date in excess 
of the sum to wliich he wmuld have heeri entitled, if the property 
had not been sold. The Act also prescribed the maxininm rate of 
interest to be charged on debts meiiifed by agriculturists after it 
came info force al 6J per cent :per annum simple interest. The 
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relief afforded to indebted' agriculturists by courts under the. Act' 
during the period from 22iid March '1938 to '31st March '1946, was. 
as follows ^ 

Total amount lETolved in applications, disposed of 
under sections 8, 9, 13, '19 and I9«A . . ... 9,63,435014 

Total amount scaled down ■ .. .. 4,61,90,243 , ' 

Total amount of reduction by scaling down debts 
and its percentage to the original amount due . , 0501,52,771 

61 per'., cent. 

Number of eases disposedof ' 2,05, 347. 

, Th.is , excludes the reduction of debt secured by voluntary settle- : 
ment of the parties without going to court. 

617. As regards amars of i*ent due to landholders .'or. uiider- 
temire holders under the Madras Estates Land Act or janrms or 
intermediaries under the Malabar Tenancy Act, the Madras Agricul- 
turists* -Relief Act laid down that all such arrears for fasli 1345 and 
earlier faslis should be treated as discharged, subject to two condi- 
tions, namely, (1) that the rent for fasli 1347 was paid on or before 
the 30tli September 1938 and (2) that the rent for fasli 1346 was 
paid on or before the 30th September 1939. Where only a portion 
of the rent for fasli 1346 was paid before the 30th Septem- 
ber 1939, the rent for fasli 1347 having been paid before 
the 30th September 1938, the arrears for fasli 1345 and earlier 
faslis were to be discharged only in the same proportion, 
as the rent actually paid for faslis 1346 and 1347 bore to the Ml 
rent due for those two faslis. Land cess recoverable by a landholder 
under the Madras Local Boards Act, land revenue and water-cess " 
payable by the tenant and costs awarded in decrees for rent were 
not wiped out and the landlord was entitled to recover them in 
addition to the rent for faslis 1346 and 1347. All payments made 
by a tenant tow^ards rent after the 22nd March 1938 were to be 
credited to the rent for fasli 1347 in the first instance and to the 
rent for fasli 1346 in the next instance. The tenant was also entitled 
to pay into court the amount considered by him to be due towards 
rent and ask the court for a declaration as to what amount was 
actually due from him, > 

Effect of debt relief legislation and future action 

618. The Madras Agriculturists* Relief Act tended to curtail 
rural credit. The help that Land Mortgage Banks and Co-operative 
Credit Societies could give in that direction was limited. The bulk 
of the borrowers had to go to the, private money-lender. He would 
not lend freely tinder the altered conditions and to satisfy him, 
various devices were adopted to circumvent the provisions of the 
Act. On account of their necessity, ryots were obliged to agree to 
the extra legal terms and conditions ’Stipulated by the private, money- 
lender. Fortunately there has been a welcome change during recent 
years as a result of the cphditidns created by the war. On account 
of the' high prices for; agricultural.; produce and considerable increase 
in land 'Values wake/.bf.the' war, the agriculturist has been' /' 
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in a far better position than previously to discharge his debts. Conse- 
quently, there should have been a substantial reduction in agricul- 
tural indebtedness, though it is not possible to estimate the extent 
of the reduction. 

519. So far, the control of rural credit by the State has been 
limited to meet the difficult situation created by the worldwide eco- 
nomic depression of the last decade. The various legislative 
enactments referred to earlier were designed to cope with an emer- 
gency and to that extent they may be said to have largely served 
their pui'pose. The lesson to be drawn from the past is that the 
conditions which rendered the emergency legislation inevitalhle 
should not be allowed to recur. ’Legislation can help only to reduce 
the ryot’s debts but his small holding, the low yield of his crops, the 
vicissitudes of rainfall and many other factors which lead to his 
borrowing remain. The only method of breaking this vicious circle 
is to assist him to increase his net income by reorganizing agriculture 
on a profitable basis j,nd to educate him in the cultivation of the 
saving habit and the avoidance of the evils of improvidence and 
extravagance. As part of this long range policy, it is also 
necessary to promote by permanent legislation a healthy 
relationship between debtor and creditor. Euraf credit is not 
an evil when it is utilized for productive purposes. As recom- 
mended by several commissions and committees of enquiry, 
private money-lenders should be licensed and the reciprocal 
obligations of the lender and the borrower should be regulated 
by law in such matters as the rates of interest chargeable for 
different types of transactions, the regular maintenance of 
proper accounts, the supply of periodical statements of accounts to 
the debtor and the like. 

land Mortgage Banks 

520. The agriculturist requires not only short-term credit to 
meet his current financial needs but also long-term credit for land 
improvement, redemption of mortgages on lands, discharge of other 
prior debts, and purchase of lands. The professional village money- 
lender generally extends credit only for short periods. From time 
immemorial, rural finance for long terms was entirely in the hands 
of the well-to-do agriculturists of the locality who advanced loans 
for long periods on the security of mortgages. But the rates of 
interest charged by them on such loans were high and the loans 
were not allowed to be repaid in instalments. The village 
co-operative credit societies are not in a position to supply the agri- 
eultmist with long-term credit as they are financed by District 
Co-operative Central Banks which depend for their funds on short- 
term deposits and it is not sound banking to utilize short-term depo- 
sits in long-term investments.. Hence a separate financing agency 
was found necessary to raise long-term funds and to advance Aong- 
term loans at cheap rates of interest;, and rej^yable in stated instal- 
ments. Accordingly, the Government sanctioned in 1925 the form- 
ation of land mortgage banks on a co-operatiye basis with power to 
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float debentures on the security - of lands mortgaged to them by iiidi- 
vicinal borrowers. The banks.' were' based on' limited -liability 
iiheir area of operations was- restricted to -corD|3aet, gTOups of -vill 
to ensure intimate knowledge' of .borrowers and of . the co'iidition -of 
lands offered as security. The maximum borrowing" power of. .the 
banks was limited to 8 to 10 times their paid-up share capital and the 
niaximiiiii amount of loan to an individual member was fixed at 
Rs. 1,000. The loan should not exceed 00 per cent of the value 
of the mortgaged land. The banks were allowed to float debeii- 
iaires for 20 years at 7 per.. cent' per .anriiim and issue loans to 
their members for periods, not exceeding 17 years at 9 per cenf 
per annum. The Registrar was appointed as the trustee for the 
banks for the due discharge of their obligations to debenture holders. 
In order to encourage the investing public to purchase the deben- 
tures floated by these banks, the G-overnment undertook to purchase 
an amount equal to that to be issued to the public, subject to 
a maximum of Es. 50,000 per bank and to a maximum of 
Rs. 2'| lakhs for the whole Province. The progress in the 
beginning was not up to expectations. Two land niortgege 
banks were registered in 1925 and 10 banks by 1927. Only 
three of these banks could find purchasers for their debentures. 
It was realized that the existence of a niimbei of independent 
banks issuing different series of debentures militated not only 
against the success of the debenture issue but also against the whole 
scheme. The position was examined by the Townsend Committee 
on Co-operation in 1927-28, and it recommended the formation of 
a Cenfral Land Mortgage Bank for the centralized issue of deben- 
tures and for financing primary banks. The Madras Co-operative 
Central Land Mortgage Bank, Limited, was accordingly registered 
in December 1929. ATenibership is open both to individuals and 
primary land mortgage banks. The capital of the Bank is Rs. 20 
lakhs made up of 20,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. The administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Bank is vested in a Board and subject to 
the control of and delegation from, the board, in an executive 
committee. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies who is tlie 
trustee of the Bank is an ex-oiSicio member of both the Board and 
the executive committee. The Bank raises funds mainly by the 
floatation of debentures up to 25 times its paid-up share capital plus 
reserve fund. It may with the permission of the Registrar as 
trustee, issue debentures of one or more denominations, on the 
security of the mortgages executed by the borrowers in favour of 
primary land mortgage banks and assigned to it by them, and of its 
other assets. The total value of the debentures in circulation at 
any time should not exceed the fofal amoiint due on the mortgages, 
the a>moimts paid thereunder and remaining in the hands of the 
Board or the trustee. The debenture-holders have a floating charge 
on all mortgages assigned, in favour of the bank and the Registrar 
as the trustee has to see that the Bank fulfils its obligations to 
the debenture-holders. All the'^morlgarges and other assets trans- 
ferred by primary banks to the Central Land Mortgage Bank auto- 
maleally vest in the trustee/ The powers and functions of the 
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trustee are governed by an instrument of trust executed between 
the Bank and the trustee. In order to make the debentmes trustee 
securities and for certain other pui-poses, the Madras Oo-operative 
Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934, was passed enabling the Govern- 
ment to guarantee the principal of and the interest on the deben- 
tures issued bjr the Central Land Mortgage Bank. The guai'antee 
given by the Government at present extends to debentures up to a 
maximum of Bs. 3.50 lakhs, exclusive of the value of such deben- 
inres as may be redeemed by the Bank from time to time. Undej" 
ihe Indian Trusts Act, as amended in 19.34, these debentmes are 
included in the list of trustee secinities. The bank now floats 
debentures for 20 years at 3 per cent, interest being payable half 
yearly. The debentures tip to and inclusive of the XXIH series 
are redeemable to the extent of annual collections under principal 
from primary banks. As this detracted from the popularity of the 
debentures among long-term investors, the debentures issued in 
the XXrV and subsequent series have been made irredeemable for 
the first ten years from the date of their issue. For the amortiza- 
tion of these debentures, the Bank has constituted a sinking fund 
by setting aside and investing every year out of its realizations a 
fixed sum which, with compound interest at an assumed rate, will 
yield at the end of the period for which debentures are issued an 
amount equal to that which has to be repaid. It has also created a 
special reserve to meet any unforeseen losses arising from bad debts, 
^hth a view to conserving the resources of the Bank, 40 per cent 
of its annual net profits is allocated to its statutory reserve fund 
and the dividend on share capital is limited so as not to exceed by 
more than one per cent the rate of interest at which debentures are 
floated. 

621. There are now 119 primary land mortgage banks. All of 
them are affiliated to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. The juris- 
diction of a primai'v bank has been gradually extended and it is now 
generally a revenue taluk. Membership is open to persons owning 
agricultural land in the area of operations of the bank. The maxi- 
mum amount which a bank can boiTow at any time is limited to 
20 times its paid-up share capital and reserve fund. Loans are 
issued to mdmbers for redemption of mortgages, for discharge of 
prior debts not secured by rhortgages and for improvement of land 
and methods of cultivation. The by-laws also provide for the grant 
of loans for purchase of land in special cases so as to enable the 
ryot to round off his holding and work it more economically. The 
rnaximum amount of loan to any one member, originally fixed at 
Es. 1,000 lias been gnadually raised and the limit now may go up 
i;o Es. 16,000 in banks situated in deltaic and other areas having 
assured inigation facilities. The loans are secured by first mort- 
gages on lands and do not exceed 50 per cent of the market value 
on the pre-war basis. The lands mortgaged are revalued once a 
year but as an emergency measure revaluation is now done bienni- 
ally. The rates of interest charged on Joans by primiary banks 
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have varied according to the conditions of the money market and 
the rates at which debentnres have been floated from time to time. 
The Central Land Mortgage Bank at present floats debentures at 
3 per cent and lends to primary banks at 5 per cent. The latter 
charge interest at. 6 per cent on loans to their members. Thus 
a margin of 3 per cent is maintained between the borrowing rate 
of the Central Land Mortgage Bank and the lending rate to the 
individual borrowers, of which 2 per cent is retained by the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank and 1 per cent by primary banks. Land 
Mortgage Banks now form an integral part of the Co-operative 
Credit System in Madras. The following statement shows the pro- 
gress made during 1944-45: — 

■ ' Primary Land 

Morfegage Banla. Mortgage Banki., 


■Number of banks 

1 

' ',119 

Membersblp .. .. 

591: 

■ : 83,684 


■BS. 

BS. 

Share capital .0 

11,07,200 

18,93,495 

Loans from other societies. 

2,49,148 

2,26,68,671 

LoaBs from Non-members. 

3,02,12,600 

21,000 

.Beserve fund 

12,23,058 

5,43,776 

Other funds 

2,62,743 

85,696 

Total working capital 

3,44,98,650 

2,52,12,638 

Profit 

2,83,639 

1,11,714 

Loss 


22,475 


522. At present the jurisdiction of all the primary banks covers 
18,376 villages and loans have been granted in 6,471 villages. Since 
the inception of the Central Land Mortgage Bank, loans were issued 
to the extent of Es. 4,13,54,800 out of which a sum of Eupees 
1,87,27,477 was repaid, leaving a bala.nce of Es. 2,26,27,823 out- 
standing from primary banks on 30th June 1945. On account of 
the conditions created by the war there was a large inflow of 
advance collections and decline in the business of land mortgage 
banks during 1942-43 and 1943-44 but there was an appreciable 
increase in the loans disbursed in 1944-45. Advance repayments 
have also shown a decided fall. If these trends persist, there is 
plenty of scope for the development of land mortgage banks and 
their loan transactions. Though they should continue to apply 
themselves to the task of granting long-term loans for redemption 
of indebtedness, the time has come when these banks should also 
encourage loans for productive investment on land improvements. 

/ 

Other forms of co-operation 

523. Co-operative organizations have been built up for many 
purposes other than agricultural credit. In a previous chapter on 
marketing the grovirth of co-operative organisations relating to 
marketing of farm products like agricultural produce, milk and 
other livestock products has been given together with a review 
of the worKng of consumers' co-operatives. Apart from these, 
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co-operative organisations in this Province extend to varied acti- 
vities touching upon many aspects of rural and other social 
problems. They may be broadly classified as Agricultural and 
non-Agricultural societies. A brief account of the working of the 
more important types of agricultural societies is given in the 
following paragraphs. 

Agricultural Improvemeut Societies 

524. Agricultural Improvement Societies have been formed with 
a view to demonstrating to the ryots improved methods of culti- 
vation. They attend also to seed multiplication and distribution 
of improved varieties of seed. They give expert advice to culti- 
vators and act as liaison agents between the ryots and the Agri- 
cultural department. There are 65 Agricultural Improvement 
Societies with a membership of 6,200 and a paid-up share capital 
of Es. 7 ‘TO lakhs. The Lalgudi Sivagnanam Agricultural Society 
in the Trichinopoly district is the earliest and most prominent 
among societies of this type. 

hand reclamation societies 

525. A scheme for the reclamation of land in the Cauvery- 
Mettur Project area in the Tanjore district is worked through 
Co-operative Societies. Ten such societies have been newly 
formed. One labour co-operative society has also been organized 
to encourage labourers to undertake reclamation work. Further, 
six old societies have amended their by-laws to enable them to 
issue loans to members for undertaking reclamation work. On 
30th June 1945 there were in all 14 societies with a membership 
of 1,154 and a share capital of Bs. 6,438. The Government have 
provided Es. 76,000 during 1945-46 for the grant of loans through 
these societies for reclamation work. 

Colonisation societies 

526. The object of colonisation societies is to encourage the edu- 
cated unemployed in the country to take up agriculture as an 
occupation. Two such societies were organized in 1937 and f me 
more societies were gi-adually added. They were not successful to 
any marked extent. The societies started for the educated unem- 
ployed by the Annamalai University was a failure. In 1940, the 
GoverTiment considered the promotion of agricultural colonizatioii , 
to prevent land grabbing by the rich and the influential, and to 
afford greater facilities to the landless poor to obtain land. It 
was represented that a good deal of the land assigned in the past 
to the landless had found its :way into the possession of rich or 
influential neighbours. ^ It iyas: therefore decided that a special 
attempt should be made to ensure that land was assigned to the 
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renlly poor and was retained in their enjoyment, d’o this end 
it was proposed that land assignment should be made not to 
individuals hat to groups of colonists formed into co-operatjv(' 
societies. Accordingly assignments were made of compact blocks, 
each block to one co-operative society. The main objects of these 
societies are — 

(11 To hold land from tlie Government, divide ii; aceoidinp 
to a sclieirie of colonisation approved for the purpose and distri- 
hnte the holdings among the members; 

(•I) i'O arj'ange for the reclamation of the lands, if necessary, 
and to ensure their cultivation; 

(31 to purchase or own implements, machinery and cattle 
for hire to members; and 

(41 to borrow fund's from Central Banks or others on tlie 
security of the lands assigned to them and grant loans to members 
for agricnltural expenses, including reclamation of lands. 

.127. The land assigned is held on ryotwari tenure by the society 
which will be responsible for paying the assessment and water- 
cess due to the Government, as well as the taxes pa 3 mble to local 
bodies. The Government reserve the right to resume the lands 
without compensation and to re-enter the lands or any portion 
thereof in case of breaches of the conditioms of assignment or 
default in the discharge of financial responsibilities. The members 
of the society are chosen from persons vdth an agricultural bias 
and resident in the village in which the lands are situate. The 
Government contribute a sum of Rs. 10 to each colonist as a free 
gift to enable him to take one share in the society. He is also 
given financial assistance through co-operative banks and by the 
Agricnltural department for seed, implements, cultivation 
expen.ses and cattle. Each member is bound by the conditions 
laid down in the by-laws of the society and will have occupancy 
right in his holding, so long as he cultivates it, pays his dues 
and carries out the instructions of the society as regards the culti- 
vation of the holding. If he fails to abide by these conditions and 
is consequently expelled from the society or if he relinquishes his 
holding, the. lands in his enjoyment may be transferred to a fresh 
member. A member will have no right to sublet or mortgage or 
otherwise encumber his holding. The holding will also be impart- 
ible and will on the member’s death pass on undivided, along 
with the member’s interest in the society, to his nominee or 
failing a nominee to his senior male heir; failing such heir, it will 
revert to Ihe society. Valuable lands are not given free though 
the full value may not always be levied. The amount to be 
charged is usually settled, so as not to exceed a sum which the 
member should normally he able to pay in twenty annual Instal- 
ments, taking into account the net income that he may be expected 
to derive from cultivation. In cases where the land has to he 
reclaimed, : the assessment will be waived foi- the first few years, 
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iioti exceeding &ve. Id: cases in- . which such a concession is con- 
sidered to be ■ necessary water-cess. a-lso will be waived in Mi for 
the first year of iiTigrrtion at lialC rates for the next 

one or two :years and at Ml rates thereafter. The- area granted 
to each colonist is not in all cases ■.■sufficient in itself to support 
a familjy but it is expected that the colonists' will work also ,as- 
agrieultui*al labourers in the neighbourhood. Technicrd help to 
the colonistvS is given by the Agricultural and Co-operative depart- 
ments. Land colonization schemes are now functioning in North 
Arcot^ Obinglepiit; Coimbatore, West Godavari, lustna, Kurnool, 
Baleiu and Tanjore districts. In 1945, there were 28 colonization 
co-operative societies wdtb. a membership of 3,257 and each of 
them was in charge of an Agricultural demonstrator. Two 111011” 
sand six hundred and sixty-six members were active colonists. Out 
of 10,470 acres of land assigned to tlie.se societies, 7,893 acres 
liave SO far been reclainiecl by the members. 

Kudimaramat and irrigation societies 

528. Ivudiiiunrini^ and irrigation societies are formed to under- 
take kudimaramat ’work by the removal of silt and maintenance of 
irrigation channel^ in repair. Societies foi; ibis purpose have been 
organized in the districts of South Arcot, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, 
Guntur and Kistna. There are 15 societies in the Province ’^ith 
a membership of 1,741 and a paid-up share capital of Es- 6,292. 
The area brought under cultivation by them by affording irri- 
gation facilities was 5,OGO aere*s ; 1,910 members were thereby 
l)enefited. Wherever they have been started, they are doing 
useful W’ork. though to a great extent tlieir work is handicapped 
due to non-co-operation from non-member pattadars. An exten- 
sion of these societies to deal with clistributarv channels in deltas 
and under irrigation tanks will greatly help in tlie proper main- 
ienaiiee of the irrigation systems. 

Cattle breeding societies 

529. Cattle l)reeding societies are organized in selected localities 
{(3 improve the ryot's agricultural stock. There are 14 vsuch societicB. 
'rim Anchetty Cattle Breeding Society in the Salem district and 
the Sugalimeta Cattle Breeding Society in the Euinool district 
inaiiitaiii 8 and 3 stud bulls, respectively, Jind the number of 
superior calves produced by them is 3,26 and 142, respectively. The 
Kangayam. Cattle Breeding Society at Tiruppur which was started 
daring 1944-45 registers animals of Kangayam breed with the aid 
(.)f the Vetei.*inary department with a view to helping the owners 
in finding a profitable sale for the aniroals. The society regis- 
tered up to the end of the year 179 eow's and 16 bulls. 

Sugarcane growers* societies 

630. Sugarcane growers’ societies have been formed in pursu- 
ance of a scheme intended to help sugarcane growls to obtain fair 
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prices for their produce. The main features of the scheme are 
the employment of co-operative and agricultural staff to assist 
.societies and unions of sugarcane growers in factory areas and 
the grant of a cash subsidy to the societies for the purchase of 
seed, manure and implements. The scheme is financed mainly 
from the sugar excise fund. There are 12 Sugarcane Growers’ 
Co-operative Societies and 5 unions working in the Province. A 
contribution of Es. 1’60 lakhs from the sugar excise fund was 
spent on the scheme over a period of 5 years and the scheme is 
being continued from provincial funds in the districts of East 
Godavari, South Kanara and Coimbatore. The societies are help- 
ing the factories to get adequate supplies of cane for crushing and 
are thus playing a useful role in increasing sugar production. 
There are also two co-operative sugar factories, the Coimbatore 
Co-operative Sugar Manufacturing Society and the Ettikopaka 
Co-operative Agricultural and Industrial Society. During 1944-45 
the Coimbatore Society crushed 129,175 cwt. of cane and pro- 
duce 9,298 cwt. of sugar and the Ettikopaka factory crushed 
9,044 tons of cane and produced 874 tons of sugar. 


Fruit growers’ societies 

581. There are 19 fruit growers’ societies. They help the mem- 
bers in marketing their fruit and in obtaining reasonable prices 
for it. They also advance loans to members for their cultivation 
expenses. The Eodur Eruit Growers’ Society in the Cuddapah 
district which is the biggest in this class has 1,398 members with 
a paid-up share capital of Es. 48,918. The society sold fruits 
valued at Es. 39-82 lakhs in 1944-46. It has its own sales depots 
at Hyderabad, Bangalore and Cuddapah. At Madras, its fruits 
are marketed mostly through the Provincial Marketing Society. 
I'he Palacole Fruit Growers’ Society in the West Godavari dis- 
trict is next in importance. Its sales in the year 1944-45 amounted 
to Es. 3 '61 lakhs. 

Weavers’ societies 

532. The most important co-operative organizations of the cot- 
tage industries type are the weavers’ co-operative societies which 
have been organized to provide yarn or small cash advances to 
weavers and for the sale of finished cloth produced by them. The 
first society was started in 1905 in Conjeevaram and more societies 
were organized in other places from time to time. On accoimt 
of various reasons such as the vested interests of master-weavers, 
indebtedness among weavers and the difficulty in selling the pro- 
ducts, these societies have had a chequered career. The crux 
of the problem has been marketing and arises from the fact that 
mill-made cloth governs the price of all other cloth. The societies 
therefore confined their activities to credit business till 1985 when 
the handloom industry receivcid an'Ampetus under the Government 
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of India, subvention scheme. In the same year, the Madras 
Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society was formed, 

(1) To arrange for the purchase of raw materials and 
appliances necessary for the affiliated societies and their sale at 
reasonable prices ; 

(2) to arrange for the sale of finished goods of the affiliated 
societies ; and 

(3) to give financial and other help to the societies. 

Since the formation of the Provincial Society there has been 
a steady development in the number, membership paid-up capital, 
number of looms, production and sales of weavers’ societies and 
the war has given a further fillip to these societies. The member- 
ship of the Provincial Society includes individual weavers’ socie- 
ties, co-operative banks and spinning mills. The societies purchase 
yarn from the Provincial Society and distribute it to weaver 
members specifying the varieties of cloth to be produced. The 
weavers are required to hand over the cloth and the marketing 
is done by the Provincial Society. The Provincial Society has a 
large number of emporiums and sale depots all over the Province 
through which sales are effected. It is running three weaving 
factories with a view to evolving new designs and manufactm-ing 
improved varieties of handloom fabrics to suit the changing tastes 
of the people. It has also three dye factories to ensure supply 
of coloured yarn to primary societies and an up-to-date screen 
printing factory at Madras for printing of cloth, sarees, chintz, 
and door-curtains. The number of weavers’ societies on 30th 
-June 1945 was 311 with a membership of 51,181 and 26,936 work- 
ing looms. Their paid'-up share capital was Es. 10 -26 lakhs and 
the value of cloth produced and sold was Es. 169 *.54 lakhs and 
Es. 174*44 lakhs, respectively. The Madras Handloom Weavers' 
Provincial Society had a membership of 618 and a paid-up share 
capital of Es. 1-40 lakhs. The value of yam supplied by it to 
primary societies was Es. 79 laklis and its purchases of finished 
goods from, them amounted to Es. 15-62 lakhs. 

Better living societies 

688. Better living societies are intended for reforming bad social 
customs, preventing waste of money on festivals, marriages and 
funerals and inculcating habits of thrift. Such societies are popu- 
lar in the United Provinces and in the Punjab. There are only 
53 better living societies in Madras and their progress is rather 
slow. 

Cottage industries societies 

534. For a long time Co-operative Societies confined themselves 
to giving loans to members engaged in cottage industries. The first 
attempt at organising production on co-operative lines was made 
with the weavers’ societies. In 1927, the Government’ ordered a 
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survey of iraportant cottage industries by a Special Officer. As 
a result of the survey a few co-operative societies for cottage 
industries wore organized' at different centres. On account of the 
war, there has been a shortage of Several consumers’ goods and 
this has led to the development of cottage industries on a co-ope- 
rative basis. ’ The following statement shows the progress made 
by cottage industries of diverse types during 1914-45. 


Type of society. 

Humber 

of 

soeietfes. 

Humber 

of 

members. 

Value of 
goods 
produced. 

Value of 
i?oods 
sold. 

(i) 

(2) 

(S) 

■ (4) ■ 

BS. 

;, m 

' ; , Bs. 

•Kgg Production and sale societies . ♦ . 

■ lo :■ 

■ , 844 

0,867 

„ ' 7,757 

Women’s cottage industries societies. 

29 

1,232 

5,303 

5,120 

Jaggery production societies . . 

77 

3,023 

51,850 

55,148 

(Jigar manufacturing societies 

3 

204 

75,919 ' , 

02,058 

Oil production societies . . 

1 

, ,115 

5,508 

3,990 

Lace work societies . . . . 

1 

07 

540 , 

210 

Dhall manufacture societies .... 

2 

35 

87S 

SOS 

Butter supply societies . . • • 

■7 

115 

392, 

2,919 

Gliee production societies . * 

0 

• 634 

20,304 

45,006 

Toy inimufactoe societies . . 

; ■ 3: ■ 

: SI ' 

7,055 

0,680 

Malt manufacture societies 

1 

, 19 

320 

,'■'299:'' 

Coir making societies . . . . 

7 ■ 

1438 

0,359 

4, IGo 

Pottery societies 

0 

259 

10,701 

llj,667 

Handmade paper societies 

fm 

■ i 

433 

0,585 

3,793 

Stone carving societies 

1 

38 

884 

888 

Oliarcoal production societies 

0 

107 

28,251 

MMM:: 

Bee keeping sale societies 

10 

402 

000 

590 

M^t making societies 

ii 

32J1 

10,228 

10,382 

j^eather goods societies 

■ .7 . 

774 

89,820 

82,117..', 

Metal work societies 


270 

7,305; 

':, ,',7400 , 

Bell metal work societies 

3 

80 

: 932:';,, 

020 

Basket makers’ societies 


' oB, ' ■ 

.'y,: '57 

22 :,^' 

Other cottage industries societies 

4 

200 

^'";:'154 ':y 

84 

Total . . 

210 11,039 3, 

48,953 y'-'y 

3,43,030 


Societies for Scheduled Castes 

•535. On account of the socio-economic disabilities from wliicJi 
nn.uubors of the. scheduled, backward and similar classes suffer, it 
was found necessary to start separate societies for these classes. In 
1915, thercr were only (! societies but witli tlie organization of the 
Labour department in. 19-20, there has been a considerable expan- 
sion in the number of societies formed exclusively for these 
cla-sses. The societies are intended for various purposes like 
supply of credit for agricultural and domestic expenses/purchase 
of house-sites to provide dwelling houses, taking of laud on lease 


, ‘ ' idiBiaistration Bepoi-t of Ae Begirtrar of Co>oi»rativo Sociotio.?, 1944-15, 
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Co-operation 

or on assignment from the Government for purposes of culti- 
vation. A separate financing agency called the Christian Central 
Co-operative Bank functioned from 1916 till 1939 when it was 
liquidated. The financing of these societies has since been taken 
'over by the district. Central Banks. K special staff of Co-operative,/ 
Inspectors is employed at the cost of the Government for the 
intensive supervision of these societies and for assisting them in 
the collection of dues and writing up of accounts. ^ There were 
2,246 scheduled caste societies including Kallar and .Fishermen 
societies at the end of 1944-45 with a membership of 1-03 lakhs. 
Their transactions are given below : — 

ES. ' ■■ ES. 

(in LAKHS.) (IN LAKHS). 

Paid-up share capital . . 5*84 Overdues to Government . . 0*57 

Deposits of members .. 1*10 Reserve fund .. 5*40 

Loans from central banks . . 5*59 Working capital . . , . 19*38 

Loans from Government , . i*39 Divisible profit , . , . 0*49 

Loss .. .. .. .. 0*63 

The greatest obstacle to the sound development of co-operative 
credit among the scheduled classes is their poverty and want of 
assured means to repay their debts. 

Future credit organization 

536. The credit structure of agriculture is seen to consist of the 
village money-lender, the indigenous bankers and commercial 
banks, the Government and co-opeiutive societies including land 
mortgage banks. It is significant that except the village money- 
lender and the co-operative societies others have complementary 
rather than competitive functions though a certain amount of over- 
lapping is inevitable. Agricultural operations are financed by the 
money-lender and the Co-operative Credit Societies. The indi- 
genous bankers and the commercial banks confine their operations 
largely to lending on produce. Co-operative Sale Societies also 
play their part al this stage. The short-term Government loans 
aje confined to the purchase of agricultural implements, cattle, 
seed and the like. Long-term loans for the discharge of prior 
debts are provided by Land Mortgage Banks. 

537. The role of the village money-lender has -already been 
discussed. He will continue to perform a useful function till 
the ryot's economic position and general education improve. His 
is not theoretically an equitable share but the classical eco- 
manists would consider a great part of the interest payment taken 
by him as coming under the risks of the trade and not as pure 
interest. As long therefore as the ryot remains poor and credit 
is necessary for agriculture, , the ^ ^mere starting of co-operative 

1 Administration Report of the Registor of Co-operative Societies, 1944-45. 
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institutions "mnll be' inadequate-. to,' solve the problem vof finaiiciiig' 
agriculture. Commercial banks and .private, bankers may here- 
after play a larger part in giving produce loans. There is already 
a tendency lor ' even the more .'. conservative, 'banks to expand, tbe.i,r 
business .in this direction. The limitation on business, of this type 
is mainly due to the absence of storage facilities and of standardized 
grades, of .produce. ■ Every improvement in these directions v^il 
.increase cred.it worthiness ' and ultimately even out the price level 
between one - season and .another. - It' will, also lead to , a,, reduction, 
in rates -of interest. :' The same applies to .co,-operativ-e,' sale, soe 
ties. In fact, between the stage of the harvest ' and the, actual 
marketing, the sale societies will have to play a more and more 
important part in the future, 

588. The co-operative credit structure has no doubt made appre- 
ciable progress but there are two lines on which improvement is 
desirable. The first relates to the period for which the loans are 
given. The second relates to the finance available to the societies 
themselves. While there is provision at the present time for 
purely short-term as well as purely long-term credit, medium-term 
credit has not been properly studied so far. A seed loan can 
generally be paid off by the ryot at the end of one season. A loan 
for wiping off prior debt can be paid off by the ryot annually in 
a period of 10 or 15 years. But a loan for the purchase of cattle 
or for ^the digging of a well cannot be paid off in a very short 
period and at the same time can be paid off earlier than 10 years. 
Loans which can be repaid over four or five annual instalments 
have to be encouraged. It is here that the second difficulty men- 
tioned above, namely, the finances available to the societies requires 
adjustment. The deposits of the members available to primary 
societies are inconsiderable. They depend for tlieir finance mainly 
on loans from Central Banks. These Central Banks are situated 
in urban areas and attract deposits for short periods. The per- 
centage of such deposits that can be locked up for more than one 
or two years is small. Consequently the ryot very often borrows 
for what may be called a medium-term, purpose but has to repay 
over a short period. This goes against the general principle of a 
productive loan, namely, that it should be paid from out of the 
income realized by the work done with the help of the loan. 
Whether medium-term deposits can be attracted by Central Banks 
at suitable rates of interest is a point for careful examination. A 
revision of loan policy even with the existing resources so as to 
make provision for such loans can certainly be considered even 
at present. 

539. In addition to this the primary societies themselves require 
to be strengthened. At present they are being treated with parental 
care and with the usual restrictions that a careful parent imposes 
on children. The Governmeni^afe afraid that some of them ioiirht 
fail. The primary societies are therefore not allowed to utilise their 
reserve funds in their own transactions. These funds have to be 
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deposited,: in' the Central Bank. It is' therefore ' not to' he, won- 
dered: at ' that the. primary societies rarely attract deposits. A 
bolder approach towards strengthening the societies would be to 
select ■ some of the better societies and to ' allow them to utilize' 
their /reserve funds for loan purposes. 'Many years agO' the Mac- 
lagan Committee, observed that if the funds of the society are 
lent out to the members in the village then every depositor Vvould 
be a sentinel on the transactions of the society. The utilization 
of the Central Bank funds for loans m the village leads to a slight 
feeling of irresponsibility, and the risks attendant on the funds 
of the society Being used for loans in the village are ultimately 
less than the demoralization involved in continually drawing funds 
from elsewhere for disbursement to borrow^ers. Further, the 
unlimited liability society is suitable only for a small and homo- 
genous village community. With the improvement in communica- 
tions and the consequent ease wnth wdiich a villager can traw 3 l a 
distance of more than 20 miles and back within a forenoon, there 
is need for making a group of villages, the unit for a Co-operative 
Bank of the limited liability type. This experiment should be 
tried in a few of the more advanced areas such as the deltaic 
tracts. It is necessary to impress on the villagers the business 
side of the bank more than the beneficient side. 



CHAPTER Xn-EDUCATION 

540. In this chapter a brief survey of the present educational 
system is made with a view to finding out how far that system has 
contributed to raising the general standard of literacy and education 
in the Province and has helped to equip the masses for social and 
economic reforms along modern lines. The importance of a sound 
educational system wtiich will progressively raise the standard of 
literacy of the citizens and thus fit them to take an active part in 
all nation-building activities need hardly be stressed. Associated 
with this, is the value of technical and higher training which gives 
leadership in all such activities. Apart from moulding the national 
outlook of the present generation, the educational system also 
aims at deeidiiig the pattern of the coming generation. It has been 
accepted on all sides that the system of education to be aimed at 
must be to guarantee, as far as possible, a certain minimum equip- 
rnent to the whole population. This minimum equipment must be 
of a fairly high level so that the ordinary citizen will be capable of 
understanding and appreciating the issues submitted to his judg- 
ment. The higher the degree of literacy attained by the people, 
tire greater the possibility of the Government by the people being 
conducted on sound foundations. When the country’s economic 
organization becomes more diverse, the educational system also 
must provide facilities for the development of such varied activi- 
ties. There are thus two aspects to educational reform — (a) mass 
literacy and (h) orientation with an eye to general civic equipment 
and leadership. 

The beginning of modem education 

541. Modern education had its beginning in the year 1813 when 
an annual allotment of one lakh of rupees was provided by a some, 
what reluctant Court of Directors of the East India Company, in 
accordance with a clause in the Act of that year which renewed the 
charter, for the ‘‘ revival and improvement of literature and 
encouragement of the learned natives of India and for introduction 
and, improvement of a knowledge of the sciences/' The Committee 
of Public Instruction appointed for spending the allotment func- 
tioned for some ten years. Certain centres of culture like the Sans- 
krit College of Benares were founded with due respect for indigenous 
culture and prejudice. However, it was only in 1835 that any begin- 
ning was made for the promotion of English literature and science. 
Indian leaders of the time like Eaja Ram Mohan Roy gave consider- 
able support to this niovement which resulted in the famous minute 
of Lord Macaulay on the Education of India. Sir Charles Wood's 
despatch of 1854 was a landmark in the development of modern 
education. The despatch ^stated that the main object of the educa- 
tional system introduced m India was to spread western knowledge 
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and science with desirable encDuragameiit to Oriental learning at 
the collegiate stage and that ■ both English and '‘ Vernaculars.'* 
should be aised as .media for instruction at the secondaiy' stage. ■: As 
it was anticipated that/the Government 'would not be able to .'.finance, 
the whole scheme', it was left to private bodies like. Missionaries and 
others, to provide the bulk of educational institutions. The des- 
patch added that the efforts of the Government to educate a few 
should cease and that the education of the masses rnuist be regarded 
as the primary insponsibility of the State. As a result, educational 
departments for the control and piniiiotion of education were 
created. From 1854, ediication in India meant a system of 
schools, colleges and examinations, ultimately controlled by the 
Governmerit. The administration of education in the Provinces was 
subject to the general control of the Government of India up to 
1920. During this period many institutions were maintained from 
public funds, managed by the Education Department and staffed 
by teachers who were Government officials. Another class of insth 
tutions was iixaintained and managed by local bodies subject to close 
control and supervision by the Government. The third class under 
the management of private agencies like local committees or private 
proprietors dependecl on the Government for recognition and grants- 
in-aid. B}' 1921-22, there were in India a total of 182,442 insti- 
tutions maintained bv the Government and non-Government bodies. 


Literacy 


542. The following table shows the progress of literacy in British 
India during the last 60 years : — 


Year. 

* Population 
(lakhs). 

Per ceut 
increase. 

Literacy 

(iakhs). 

Percentage 

of 

Per cent 
increase. 

(1) 

(2) 

(:i) 

(4) 

literacy. 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

1881 

1,947 


68c 

.3*5"" 


1891 

2,130 

9-4 

98c 

4.6 

1*1 

1901 

2,207 

3*7 

117c 

5*3 

0*7 

1911 

2,317 

5*0 

126s 

5-4 

0-1 

1921 

2,336 

0*8 

1483 

tr3 

0-9 

1931 

', 2,669. 

100 

179s 

6*9 

0*6 

ti941 

2,958 

15*1 


' ' ' 

' 'i'.' 

Average . ■ 


' .v -S'. 





* Excluding Burma. 

t riie total literacy figures are not available but it is stated iu the census for 1941 that for the 
whole population of India there is an increase iu literacy of 70 per cent, over the 1931 census. 

• Based on statistics contained in “ Literacy in India by it. V. Parulekar. 

s lUd.y page 16. These figures exclude Burma. 

The. progress of literacy in this Province has been very, slow. The 
growth of population during this period was 7-3 per cent whereas 
hteracy increased only by 0-6,8 per cent. According to the census 
report of 1931, only 16 per cent of the males and 3|- per cent of the 
females were literate. For English literacy, the figures were 21 
and \ per cent. There is considerable variation. in the 'number of 
literates from district to district. The largest number of literates, 
more than one among four, is found in Madras City. In the mufas- 
sal, the districts of Malabar, Taujore, Tinnevelly and 'Bamnad have 
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the largest number of literates with 2,200—2,500 male literates per 
10,000 of male population. Trichinopoly, Madura and South Arcot 
come next in order with a range from 1,800 to 2,200. Omitting the 
Agency tracts, literacy is poor in the Chittoor and Nellore districts 
where only 600 to 1,000 males are literate out of every 10^000; in 
other words, 9 out of every 10 persons are illiterate. For literacy 
among female population also, the order of the districts is nearly the 
same . Malabar has the largest number of female literates compared 
to any other district in the Province. The over-all progress of Mte- 
racy in Madras is indicated in the. following statement ; — 

AE ages— Li'-erates; per IjOOO. ■ 


Year. ' , . ■ ' , r--— 1 

Tola! populat. ion.', Fumales. 

1901 .. . .. . ■ 63 9 

1911 .. .. .. .. .. 76 13 

1921 .. .. .. .. .. 86 21 

1931 .. .. .. .. .. 92 26 

1941 .. 130 63 


The over-all progress in literacy during the four decades represents 
a 100 per cent increase over 1901 bnt the substantial increase is 
during the last decade from 1931 to 1941 when the number of 
literates increased by over 63 per cent. 

Primary education 

543. The history of primary education also dates back to Sir 
Charles Wood’s despatch of 1854 referred to earlier. Up till then, 
the East India Company had regarded any direct attack on the 
problem of mass education as an impossibility. They considered 
that the only means of reaching, the masses was by educating the 
literary classes and letting education “ filter down ” through them. 
The Secretary of State confirmed the policy as outlined in the 
despatch of 1854 and advocated the adoption of further steps for the 
promotion of primary education which included the levy of a special 
rate on land to provide funds for financing vernacular education. All 
subsequent changes in the policy of primary education are but 
developments of the general policy then laid down. 

544. With the appointment of Directors of Public Instruction in 
all Provinces, there took place a rapid growth in the number of 
schools all over India; some were government institutions, others 
private aided or unaided. But during this period far more interest 
was taken in the promotion of secondary education than primary. 
In 1871, the control of the education departments was made over 
to the provinces with a fixed allotment from central revenu&s. In 
1883, an Education Commission was appointed to review the pro- 
gress of education since 1854. Primary education was put in the 
forefront of the terms of reference. The Commission recom- 
mended that the elementsify education of the masses, its provision, 
extension and improvements required “strenuous efforts of the 
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State ill a still larger measure than hitherto/’ The recommen- 
dation of the Commission had a great effect on subsecfuent Govern-; 
ment . policy .relating to .expansion of primary education and; its, 
management by local bodies set up under the Local Self-Goveru- 
rnent Acts of Lord Kipon’s Government in the years 1883-1885, 
the development of the grant-in-aid system, and the stimulation 
of private enterprise. . The next forward step in^ the .primary 
erhirat’on ^-^olicy was made by the Government of India Reso- 
lution of 1904 which declared that primary education had received 
insufficient attention and an inadequate share of public funds and 
that “ primary education should be made a leading charge on 
provincial revenues.” The first popular attempt for the extension 
of elementary education was made by the late Mr. G. K. GoMiale, 
who introduced into the Imperial Legislative Council in 1911, a bill 
for the extension of elementary education which would have made 
compulsory primaiw education ” permissive ”, that is, subject to the 
consent of the local authorities and the Provincial Governments. 
The bill was circulated and discussed in 1912. The Government 
opposed the bill on the ground that there was no popular demand 
for the measure, but the Government spokesman hinted that the 
proper course wmuld be the introduction of measures of compulsion 
through Provincial legislatures. In 1913, the Government of India 
again reviewed its educational policy by a resolution. The main 
feature relating to primary education w^as that ” it refused to 
adopt the principle of compulsion in primary education for financial 
and administrative reasons, but re-affirmed the necessity of direct- 
ing the energies of the State and the bulk of its available resources 
on the improvement and expansion of primai’y education.” For 
providing more competent teachers, the resolution insisted on the 
importance of improving and multiplying the middle vernacular 
schools and giving proper training to teachers. Many of the edu- 
cational developments anticipated in the 1913 resolution were delay- 
ed owing to World War I. In 1920, Education became a transferred 
subject. Under dvarchv, the first landmark in primary education 
in this Province was the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1920. Bv this Act, District Educational Councils were created 
and they became the statutory agencies for developing elementary 
education in the Province. They functioned till 1939 when they 
were abolished. It was found that they did not work very satis^c- 
torilv and that there was no justification for the existence of a third 
authority besides the Government and local bodies. In the place of 
the District Educational Councils, an Advisory Committee for each 
taluk wa-s constituted in all districts except Madras. These com- 
mittees consisted of members who by their position in life and 
intimate knowledge of local conditions would be of real help in 
advancing the cause of education in the tahik. The Taluk Advisory 
Committees were also abolished in' July 1944 m experience of their 
working for nearlv five vears had shown that they were not serving • 
the purpose for which thev were brought into existence. The Act 
of 1920 also provided for the constitution and control of an elemen- 
tary education fund which waa-fo bC' -raised by m educational tax 
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in a notified area not exceeding twenty-five per cent of the taxation 
leviable in that area under the law for the time being in force 
governing municipalities under all or any of the following heads, 
viz., property tax, tax on companies and profession tax. If the 
area was outside a municipality, a tax was to be levied not exceed- 
ing 25 per cent of the taxation leviable in that area under the law 
for the time being in force governing local boards under all or any 
of the heads; viz., land-cess, profession tax and house-tax. It was 
also provided in the Act that the Government wnuld contribute 
a sum not less than the proceeds of the taxation raised in the manner 
mentioned above. The most important provision in the Act was 
the power given to local authorities for the introduction of compul- 
sory education within a specified area for all children of school age. 

545. It was observed within a very short time that the progress 
and expansion in elementary education was only in quantity and 
not in quality. There was too much of wastage and stagnation. 
Large numbers of elementary schools were uneconomical, ineffective 
and in many cases superfluous. Many of the schools which were in 
existence for several years were found to be making little or no 
contribution to literacy. In 19S6, out of a total number of about 
42,600 lower elementary schools, only 7,160 were complete with 
five standards and as many as 8,300 had only standards I to III or 
less. Over 18,600 lower elementary schools were working only 
with one teacher and nearly 12,000 lower elementary schools had less 
than 30 pupils on their rolls. As a result, a very large number of 
pupils never reached the higher standards and consequently left 
school without attaining permanent literacy and the stagnation of 
pupils continuously in the lower standards was very marked. The 
figures for boys’ schools alone for the five-year period between 
1%0-31 and 1934-35 showed that out of a total of 1,165,000 pupils 
on the rolls in standard I, only 101,000 reached standard V and 
over 700,000 pupils failed to attend Standard 11 after spending 
one year in Standard I. It was found that large numbers of pupils 
were reading in the lower elementary standards at an age when 
they should have already completed the primary course. There' 
were approximately half a million over-aged pupils reading in the 
first five standards of elementary schools. The position indicated 
a great waste of public funds in educating children who never 
attained permtoent literacy. The Government went into the 
question in detail in 1936 with a view to reorganizing the whole 
system of elementary education and to preventing this waste. They 
took steps to improve the structure both of aided elementary schools 
and of local board elementary schools and amended the rules framed 
under the Elementary Education Act, with a view to preventing 
ineffective expenditure of public funds on aided elementary schools"! 
The policy and the means directed towards this end were set forth 
in ihs press communique of the Government of Madras issued rn 
the 8th December 1986 in the following words: — 

, . ; “ The policy of Goverhin&t in future will be to see lhat as 
far as; possible only complete primary schools with five standards 
are ^supported by subsidy, or aid, an exception being made in the 
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case of feedei: schools with two or which can be 

proYed to be regailarlj^ passing on their pupils to the higher stan- 
dards of neighbouring comp^^^^^ schools. This niew policy will 
ensuie that all pupils entemig primary schools will at least have 
the op] )oidunity of completing the full primary course and of attain- 
ing pcrnianent literacy. The new rules framed under the Elemen- 
tary Education Act will prevent aid being given to schools with a 
total average attendance of less than 25, thus withdrawing support 
from manifestly uneconomic schools; wull insist c.n a proper diBt3ri- 
butifjii of pupils between standard and standard, schools which 
cannot show a reasonable proportion of their total strength in 
Siandaj'ds IV and V being penalized by a out in grant-in-aid; and 
wnll insist on managements employing a reasonable proportion of 
trained teachers. 

Government have further decided that in order to eusui’c 
that the Pis. 2 crores of public funds which are annually spent on 
elementary schools in the Province are spent efl:ectivety, a mere 
alteration in the general policy and a change in the rules framed 
under the Elementary Education h^ct are not sufficient. They 
consider that it is of the greatest importance to maintain both a 
well-trained and contented class of elementary teachers and a super- 
Ansing inspecting staff strong enough and competent enough to 
secure a strict adherence to rules by managements and to prevent 
the waste of public funds on inefficient and irregularly w'oiking 
schools- . . Government have therefore decided to raise the 

scales of grant for trained teachers in aided schools. Their inten- 
tion is gradually to reduce the number of untrained elementary 
teachers and discourage the fuiPher training of teachers of the 
lower elementary grade. They do not intend therefore to alter 
the scales of grant for these classes of teachers. They do intend, 
however, to raise the scale of grant for higher elementary trained 
teachers and for secondary grade trained teachers. 

‘‘ After a careful examination of the position, Government 
have come to the conclusion that one of the main causes for the 
inefficiency of a large number of elementary schools and for the 
irregular working of large numbers of schools and consequently for 
a large waste of public funds on such schools has been the inade- 
quacy of the inspecting staff and the absence of frequent surprise 
and supervising visits by the subordinate inspecting officers. Gov- 
ernment have also come to the conclusion that the superior 
administrative staff is inadequate and not strong enough to ensure 
that the very large sums of public money spent on elementary 
education are spent effectively. .They have therefore decided to 
find funds for a considerable increase in the Inspecting Agency and 
have sanctioned a scheme. ... 

“ The new rules framed under, the Elementary Education 
Act have been designed to improve the efficient working of aided 
schools. Government have not, however, overlooked the necessity 
for'simultaiieonsiy improving the condition of local board elemen- 
tary schools. The new standard to be aimed at will be insisted on 
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hoih in the case of aided schools- 'aBd 'in the:;ease' ' of' 
schools and all the local board' presidents 'have' been'' informed 
accordingly. The Presidents of all District Ediicational Coiincils 
hd^ve also been advised, to withdraw, recognition 'from 
board schools. The increase' in the inspectorate sanctioned by 
Government will make it possible for the Education Department 
to have a closer siapervision over the working of local board schools 
and Government are taking the necessary steps to see that the new 
policy of maintaining only complete and economically filled aided 
schools is applied to local board schools also. The detailed scrntmy 
of the condition of mass education in the Province has revealed 
the fact that in certain localities there is undesirable competition 
between aided schools and board schools, and while it is Govern- 
ment’s intention to eliminate inefficient and unnecessary schools 
irrespective of the agency managing the schools, it is also Govern- 
ment’s intention to adhere to its policy of not allowing board 
schools to be opened in competition wdth efficiently working and 
longstandinsf aided schools. 

“ While attempting to improve the efficiency of elementary 
education, Government have not failed to recognize the fact that 
the syllabuses of study both in elementary schools and in training 
schools must be in keeping with the new aims of elementary educa- 
tion and must in particular be suited to the needs of the large 
number of pupils who will return to village conditions of life after 
the completion of the elementary course. To this end. Government 
have already appointed a committee wffiich is engaged in revising 
the syllabuses both for lower elementary and for higher elementary 
schools. Government have simultaneously taken up for considera- 
tion the revision of the courses of training for elementary and 
secondary grade teachers with a view to making them more pro- 
fessional and practical than they are at present. They have further 
decided to make provision for the organization of refresher courses 
in suitable local centres in order to make the existing trained 
teachers better equipped for meeting demands which the new- 
revised syllabuses will make on them. 

Government are hopeful that with the introduction of a 
new policy, with the provision of additional funds for raising the 
pay of teachers and for paying full grants to efficient elementary 
schools, with the strengthening of the controlling agencies and the 
subordinate inspecting staff, rapid improvement in the effio‘encv 
of elementary education will result. Government are also hopeful 
that the laro*e snms of public moni^v ^ow being spent on elementary 
schools will be spent less wastefullv and more effectively and that 
the schools themselves will show a much better return by way of a 
rapidly increasing output of permanent literates.*’ 

The hopes of the Government that the introduction of the new 
poiicT would result in the rapid improvement in the efficiency of 
elementary educfition were 'fully, justified. A yerydarge psrt of 
the merease in literates pf SHS per cent, for the Province in the 
;censtis decade X931-41 m la^tgely due to this policy* The very 
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first impro-vement noticed was the increase in the percentage of 
pupils in Standard V as compared with the number in Stand ird I 
from 9-5 per cent in 1938 to 36 ;9 per cent m 1944, as shown 
below ■ 




1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

. 1941-42. 

1942-43.' 

.1943-44. 


(1), . 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

iO) 

(7) 

(8) 

B;>ys’ 

schools 

9-5 

22-3 

25-8 

29-0 

S2*3 

35*7 

3Cr9 

0*rls' 

schools 

9-9 

17-4 

20‘8 

25*2 

SO-0 

33-0 

,33-7 , 


One of the aims of the department is that at least 25 per cent 
of the number of pupils in Standard I should be in Standard V, 
in order to ensure that pupils who are enrolled in schools are 
retained till they complete the school course and thus become 
permanently literate. This aim has now been attained. The 
distribution of pupils in the five standards of the elementary 
schools also shows considerable improvement. 

Progress Of elementary education 

546. There were in the Province 36,399 elementary schools for 
boys and girls with a total strength of 2,980,743 pupils in 1944 
compared with 33,378 schools with 1,434,126 pupils in 1919-20. 
Thus it is seen that though the number of institutions has increased 
only by about 3,000, the number of pupils studying has doubled 
indicating a higher proportion in attendance per school. Of these 
36,399 schools, 31,406 were complete schools with five standards 
including 1,678 higher elementary schools with standards above 
the fifth. Of the rest, 639 had Standards I to IV only, 1,133 had 
Standards I to III only, 486 had Standards I to II only and 26 
had only the first standard. Among these, there were 1,100 feeder 
schools with standards up to the third or below, which were 
recognized as such, subject to the condition that they passed on 
every year at least half the number of pupils from their highest 
standard to the next higher standard in a neighbouring complete 
school. The remaining incomplete schools were all practi'^ally 
new schools opening higher standards annually in the process of 
becoming complete schools. It can thus be claimed that the aim 
of the Government policy s»t forth in their Press CommuTii()nd 
of 8th December 1936 has been largely achieved by the end of 
1942, both in respect of the structure and efficiency of elementary 
schools. 

Provision of schools in rural areas 

547. The following table shows the provision of schools in rural 
areas in 1937 and 1942. and the percentage of villages with one 
or more schools to the total number of villages with a population 


Year. 


1,000-2000. 

500-1,000. 

200-500. 

lesKtliaE 

200. 

<1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1987 

IIKflv 

98 

81 



1942 


99 

S3 

' -'.63 



There were 41,128 schools in 1937 as against 33,689 in 1942. 
Though the number of s<^poIs has decreased, their distribution 
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is more even. In the villages with a population of l,000-“2,000j 
the percentage of villages with schools has risen from 93 to 99 and 
in the 500-1,000 population group, the percentage has increased 
from 81 to 83. In other words, there is only one village out of 
every 100 with a population range of 1,000-2,000 which has no 
school and there are 17 villages without schools in the 500-1,000 
population group of villages. It is only in villages with a ^ 
small population that the number of schools is not aclec]iiate. 
Otherwise, the distribution of schools in lairal areas must be 
considered generally satisfactory. 

Primary education in relation to rural life 
548. Prom the very inception of mass education, the Govern- 
inenfc and educationists have contributed their thought and 
experience to the improvement of primary education to make it 
more and more attractive and useful to the rural population and 
give it a rural bias. In 1927, the late Sir Meverel Statharo, in his 
report on Elementary Education in this Province, attempted to 
indicate the manner in which the instruction given in elementary 
schools should be adapted to the conditions of rural life. He 
stated; “If a wide expansion of elementary education is merely 
going to increase the tendency for the youth of the country to 
desert the villages for the towns and congest the already over- 
crowded callings which require higher educational qualifications, 
it had better not be undertaken.” He added that, “ it is true 
that an expansion of elementary education must rightly and 
naturally give ultimate opportunities of higher education to many 
who are now denied them, but the primary object of expansion 
should be the amelioration of the condition of village life.” He 
suggested that the village school must be considered as a fountain- 
head of rural welfare and not merely as a medium for removing 
illiteracy. The lessons on rural science, health and hygiene must 
be imparted in such a way as to make them practised in the daily 
life of the village. The village school must be made a centre for 
a library, adult education, lectures on health, hygiene and first-aid: 
By adopting all these methods, the village school must be made 
a vital force in the rural life of the village and the training imparted 
must be one directly connected with rural life. With this end 
in view, the late Sir Meverel Statham suggested the project method 
of instruction. The progress in this direction was not very success- 
ful, though several attempts were made to modify the curricula 
of studies in the elementary and higher elementary schools to suit 
rural environments. ThivS was mainly due to the inability of the 
poorly paid, ill-qualified village schoolmaster to understand and 
appreciate the conditions of rural areas and requirements of the 
rural school children and utitil better trained teachers are made 
available, -progress in this line will be necessarily slow. 

549. The question of a rural bias in elementary education again 
came ,up for discussion by the Committee on Higher Elementary 
Schools in 1932. The Committee found that many of the higher 
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elementary schoois which w'^ere originally intended, as purely rural 
institutioBB to serve the needs of a rural population iiad become 
gradually imitation middle schools providing a type of education 
distinctly unsuited to a large majority of pupils. The Committee 
recommended the appointment of better qualitied teachers and 
an alteration in the courses of study in the training schools for 
teachers. They were of the view that a mere alteration of the 
curricula of studies would not produce the results required /unless 
the teachers were so trained that they would impart the necessary 
bias whether rural, industrial or vocational in their teaching. The 
Committee observed that many of the pupils in elementary scliools 
approached the subject of study as if they were isolated or myste- 
rious quantities of knowledge to be painfully acquired. In practice, 
with a little conscious effort on the part of the teacher it should 
be perfectly simple to make the pupils not merely interested in 
their studies but alive to the fact that the acquisition of knowledge 
can be intimately related to the every day happeiiings of life in 
their home surroundings. “ The proper way to relate the work 
done in an elementary school to the surrounding conditions of life 
is to give instructions in the subject set for study in such a manner 
that the young pupil will be able to learn his nature study, 
geography, mathematics and civics not from text books alone but 
from an interest in and an nnderstanding of local industry and 
trade, the working of local administration, local agricultural opera- 
tions, local communications and transport > the work of co-operative 
societies and the local conditions of sanitation and public health. 
Such a method of study presumes either actual observation of the 
various activities referred to or the reproduction in miniature in 
class room or compound of the various activities going on in the 
neighbourhood of the schools. ’T With this object in view, the 
Committee recommended that prevocational instruction should be 
given in all higher elementary schools. The Government in con- 
sidering these recommendations and enunciating their educational 
policy, stated : — “One of the causes of unsatisfactory progj'ess is 
the unsuitability of the curriculum in elementary schools and the 
absence in many cases of proper methods of teaching. The scheme 
of studies for elementary schools is not sufficiently related to the 
life and surroundings of both parents and pupils. This is parti- 
cularly so in the case of rural elementary schools. If the village 
school is to be of real value to the village children and to the sur- 
rounding rural life generally, the teaching imparted in the school 
must be directly related to the realities of life in its environment. 
The stereotyped methods now generally employed by schoolmasters, 
many of whom do not belong to rural areas, tend to make study 
in the school something foreign and extraneous and therefore 
something difficult and uninteresting to* the majority of the pupils. 
The teaching of nature study, for example, from, a text book 
without its being in any way related to the actual life in and around 
the school is of no practical value. There is little or no training 
in the powers of observation, hardly any practical work, and no 
interest is taken m gardening/ The teacher usually tends to 
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divorce the pupil from village ' oceupatioiiB 

ratuer tiian neip to tram up Detter villagers. Ihe unsuitaDiiity 
ot tile preseiic carncuium is also evinced Dy tfie fact tnat the most 
imponant subjects such as hygiene, civics and practical instruction 
are now only optionai subjects. The reorganization ot tne courses 
01 study in elementary ' scnoois naturally necessitates a reorgamza-: 
tioii 01 tne worh done in the training sciiools. What is especially 
required is tnat educated villagers snomd De tramed in rural bias 
so as to malte the imparting ol Knowledge a livmg tnmg in relation 
to every day Happenings in village iite. ' ’ Thereiore the trovernment 
concluded tnat tne “ project” method of teaching in elementary 
schools was tne most suitable one, particularly for rural schools. 
In order to frame a curriculum more suitable for elementary 
schools, the Grovernment set up a special Committee to draft 
detailed syllabuses for each standard of elementary schools. In 
order to ensure a greater correlation between the training course 
in training schools and the worK, particularly of the village teacher, 
the Grovernment ordered that the courses in training schools should 
also be fundamentaiiy revised. The curricula of studies for lower 
and higher elementary schools submitted by the Committee 
appointed for the purpose were approved by the Government and 
introduced in all elementary schools in 1939-40. Among the 
special features of the new curriculum is the compulsory instruc- 
tion in one or more handicrafts in lower elementary standards and 
at least one pre- vocational subject in higher elementary standards. 
Practical subjects of daily utility such as hygiene and gardening 
for all pujDils, needle craft and home science for girls and the 
recreative subject of music for both boys and girls are also included 
among the compulsory subjects. To cater to special local needs, 
a group of optional subjects which include English, first-aid and 
a second or local language in bi-lingual areas or Muslim schools 
has also been provided for. As many as 23 handicrafts and 32 
pre-vocational subjects have been provided for. They include 
many popular ones such as spinning and weaving and many 
specially suitable to rural areas such as mat weaving, bee-keeping 
and pottery, besides subjects particularly suited to girls such as 
needle work, embroidery and lace-making and preserving and 
pickling. The details of the courses of studies have been planned 
with much thought and attention to the practical needs of the 
rural population. Emphasis has been laid on problems relating 
to cultivation, household and farm accounts, safety instruction and 
elementary first-aid, civics, silent reading and letter-writing in 
language and practical gardening in natme study, 

Compuls'oa 

550. The total population of the Province is near 50 millions 
and the number of children of school-going age is estimated at 
about 7J millions. At present the total number attending schools 
is nearly 3 millions, leaving a balance of TJ million children who 
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are not attending schools. It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 1,936 ,UUU boys and 2,327 ,(X)0 gnls of school age not attend- 
ing school. Mention has ali’eady been made of the Grovernment oi 
India’s Eesolution of 1914 in which the principle of introducing 
compulsory primary education was reviewed and given up for 
financial and administrative reasons. The Madras Elementary 
Education Act, 1920, provided for the introduction of compulsion 
under certain conditions for both boys and girls. Compulsion has 
since been introduced in 27 municipalities and m select rural areas 
in three taluks of Malabar, Sivakasi in the Eamnad district, Saida- 
pet in the Chingleput district and in the Tiruvadi Union of the 
Tanjore district. In 1934, the Act was amended in order to enable 
the Government to take steps not only to introduce compulsion 
generally for all children of school age but also compel a parent 
who had once admitted his child to school to continue that child 
ill school until the child had completed the elementary course or 
had passed out of the age limit for compulsion. An examination of 
the statistics for the compulsory areas indicated that the success 
or failure of compulsion considerably varied in different localities 
m which it had been in operation, but it clearly revealed that in 
no area had the application of compulsion succeeded in eliminating 
wastage or in obtaining a proper distribution of pupils between 
standards. After careful examination, the Government came to 
the conclusion that in many cases preparation for the introduction 
of compulsion had been insufficient. Provision for the required 
number of school places, adequate staff and equipment and more 
particularly for complete five standard schools had not been made. 
The Government reviewed the position in 1937 and felt that the 
improvement of schools on the hnes indicated earlier was of more 
immediate importance than a rapid extension of compulsion and 
that the provision of complete properly staffed and adequately 
accommodated schools must in future be an essential precursor to 
the introduction of compulsion. They therefore considered it best 
to extend compulsion gradually in the Province after improving the 
average elementary school and with adequate provision in the rules 
for making sm’e that compulsion would be legally enforced. Another 
unsatisfactory position was that compulsion was not applied to the 
areas where there was the greatest difficulty in attracting children 
to, and retaining them in, the school. In many eases, compulsion 
was applied to municipal areas and an examination of the figures of 
schncl attendance and literacy show that it is in rural areas, parti- 
cularly where groups of backward communities and scheduled castes 
live, that the enforcement of conipulsion is likely to be. the only 
ultimate means of ensuring that children actually attend and remain 
at school for the full primary course. An analysis of literacy statis- 
tics shows that there is wide disparity between male and female 
literacv. In anv extension .of compulsion, the position of girls 
shonld necessarilv, as a matter of broad policy, receive greater 
attention than in the past. 
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Women's Edueation 

551. Twenty-fiYe years ago, only 1 *8 per cent of tlie female 
population attended school in the Madras Presidency as against 
4-5 per cent in 1942. This unsatisfactory position continued for 
so long as compulsion was practically excluded from all schemes 
of women’s education. Moreover, the staff for the schools mainly 
happened to be men. Now, women’s education has considerably 
improved. A drive in this direction was initiated in 1986 by 
reciuiring that in existing boys’ schools in areas wdiere there are 
no girls’ schools, 25 per cent of the girls in the locaharea must be 
in attendance at school and that in new^ boys’ schools in such 
areas at least a third of the strength should consist of girls. The 
number of girls receiving instruction in elementary schools touched 
the figure of 1,151,186 in 1942 as against half a million, two 
decades ago. In 1942, girls reading at the secondary school stage 
totalled 78,799 and girls undergoing university courses numbered 
2,110. Women’s literacy in the decade 1931-41 increased from 2*5 
fcc 6*3 per cent. “ Women’s education is the condition on wdiich 
ultimately the success of male education depends, the funda- 
mental basis of any real and permanent regeneration of Indian 
national life.” The need for a rapid development of women’s 
education in India is now generally recognized. If women are 
educated, their influence in the home will give greater stimulus 
to education. There are certain professions where women can play 
a more useful part than men. In professions like medicine and 
nursing the need for educated women is urgent. The war has 
showui the scope for the employment of women in various avoca- 
tions. The recent Madras University Committee for the Beorgani- 
zation of Education in the Province has expressed the opinion that 
in the future, primary education wall largely be undertaken by 
women teachers ; so also in the spliere of secondai'y education for 
girls. The main difficulties which have stood in the w^ay of 
development of women’s education have been (1) a definite hosti- 
lity to the education of girls among certain sections of the com- 
munit^'; (2) indifference to the educa-tion of their daughters on 
the part of parents wdio are not definitely hostile and (3) dearth 
of well-qualified women teachers and women inspecting officers. 
The first two difficulties are partly due to the general feeling that 
marriage and motherhood is the chief, if not the only career for 
women and that the education of girls should be limited to this 
objective. These views are changing but very gradually. 

Buildings and equipment 

552. Suitable buildings and equipment are important requisites 
for proper education. The Elementary Education Manual lays 
dowm that the buildings used for the school shall be suitable, shall 
admit sufficient light and air and shall be kept clean. Judged from 
these standards, the general position with regard to accommodation 
in the form of building and equipment for many schools in this 
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Province continues to be unsatisfactory. Even in the old estab- 
lished Board and Municipal schools with substantial buildings of 
theii* own, the increase in strength has rendered the accommodation 
inadequate and the possibility of extension is remote for want of 
funds. There are exceptions in many districts in the case of aided 
schools, which have successfully obtained local support for improv- 
ing their accommodation. The following statement gives some 
idea of the provision of buildings for elementary schools in the 
Province in 1942. 




Total 
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• buildings. 

Bented ■ 
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Dwelling 
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19 
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17,366 
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92 

68 

16 

7 ' ■ 

1 

Total 


33,689 

17,685 

13,734 

2,010 
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The fact that more than two-fifths of the schools are accom- 
modated in rented buildings many of which are obviously unsuitable 
for school purposes and a small percentage in dwelling houses 
which are still more unsuitable, indicates the need for a much 
further advance in the matter of accommodation for elementary 
schools. In regard to equipment in elementaiy schools, commend- 
able progress has been recorded in many districts following the 
introduction of new syllabuses which explicitly specify the require- 
ments in connexion with most of the general knowledge subjects. 
In the matter of school museums,- many managements have still 
to realize their educational value. Ill-assorted collections of grains 
and toys and odd pieces of handiwork of pupils are all which the 
so-called museums contain in many schools. As regards provision 
of gardens for elementary schools, the general position is satisfac- 
tory. The Elementary Education Manual provides that at least 
a small garden must be maintained in every school. If sufficient 
space is not available, managements may apply for alienation of 
public land for raising a garden. Almost every elementary school 
has its garden or at least its window boxes and potted plants where 
there is no soil for a garden. Some of the gardens are, however, 
seasonal and in some places the rocky nature of the soil, scarcity 
of water and the ravages of animals militate against their main- 
tenance in a permanently flourishing condition. 

SPECIAL EBUCATIOll 
Muslim Education 

558. Owing to the backwardness of the Muslim community in 
South India in general and of the Moplah community on the West 
Coast in particular, special measures ior the encouragement of 
Muslim education are being adopted. These measures include the 
provision of separate educational institutions, the provision of 
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reserved scholarships, fee concesBions, and special facilities for 
language and religious inskuctiou. There are 4,617 elementary 
schools in the Province intended for Muslims of which 630 are 
speeialiy intended for Muslim girls. The number of pupils in all 
these schools in 1942 totalled 437,084. That these measures have 
been to some extent helpful in advancing the education of the 
community is shown by the fact that the figures both of enrol- 
ment of Muslim pupils in schools and of literacy among Muslims 
hiive considerably improved in the last few years. It may be 
observed that 14-9 per cent of the Muslim male population and 
6-7 per cent of the Muslim female population are under instruc- 
tion. These are slightly higher than the corresponding figures 
for the Hindu population. The figures of literacy show that the 
percentage of Muslim male literates to the total population is 19'2 
and is considerably higher than the figure of male literates in all 
communities, namely, 16T per cent. However, literacy among 
Muslim women is poor compared to all communities. 

Education of Scheduled castes 

654. Much has been done in recent years by the Government to 
advance the education of pupils belonging to the scheduled castes. 
Steps have been taken to ensure that schools under public manage- 
ment are in places accessible to these castes and aid is withdrawn 
from aided schools which do not admit scheduled caste pupils. 
At the same time, owing to the backward state of the community, 
special schools have been opened in many areas both by the 
Government and other agencies. By 1944, there were 6,139 
institutions mainly intended for sclieduled castes with a total 
strength of 336,699. The total number of scheduled caste pupils 
in all the elementary schools of the Province was 725,587. One 
of the duties of the Commissioner of Labour is to assist progress 
in every way possible amongst the scheduled castes. Special 
scholarships and fee concessions have been provided and no fees 
are levied at certain public examinations. In some areas, midday 
meals, clothes, books and slates are provided free and the Govern- 
ment maintain or support a number of hostels for scheduled caste 
students. Scholarships are also provided and seats reserved for 
them in training institutions. The activities of the Labour 
Department are concerned mainly with — 

(1) the opening and maintenance of schools; 

(2) the provision of scholarships, stipends, boarding grants, 
and grants for the purchase of books and payment of fees ; 

(3) the maintenance of free hostels at important centres; and 

(4) the grant of financial assistance to private associations 
engaged in maintaining hostels, boarding homes and schools for 
the benefit of the eligible communities. 

As a matter of general policy, the Labour Department endeavours, 
as far as possible, to get pupils of scheduled castes admitted into 
the general elementary schools already existing in the locality. 
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But iu piacesb where owing to caste prejudices, the existing schools 
are not easily accessible to them, or where there are no schools 
whatever, new schools are opened. There were 1,125 such schools 
maintained by the Babour Department with a total strength ol 
56,170. One appreciable feature in these schools is the increas- 
ing number of aUmissions of gM pupils. Out of a total of 56,170, 
18,613 were ghls, thus contributing to nearly one-thhd of the 
total strength of the schools. In spite of all these facilities the 
progress of hteracy among scheduled castes is poor. The per- 
centage of literacy is as low as 1 -5 and among women 0 T. There 
are certain occupational and other reasons why it is difficult to 
improve rapidly the education of this community. The great 
majority of their children are employed daily for agricultural and 
domestic purposes- They have ai a very early age a potential wage- 
earning capacity. The Government have issued instructions that 
the difficulties of such families should be met as far as possible 
by a careful adjustment of school hom-s and school days, matong 
It possible for the children to spend at least a portion of the day 
under instruction. The Government have also ordered the 
re-arrangement of school vacations in rural areas so that during 
busy seasons, like harvest time, the schools may be closed. 

556. Educational facilities for backward classes like the abori- 
ginal, hill and criminal tribes have also been provided in the 
Province. In 1942, there were 184 elementary schools for fhe hill 
and aboriginal tribes in the Agency tracts. The number of pupils 
belonging to these tribes reading in ail the schools was 8,281 boys 
and 1,230 girls. For the Chenchu children in the Kurnool district, 
there were 23 elementary schools. These schools are located 
around the Nallamalai hills and are managed by the Collector. 
In addition to normal education, the pupils are taught some handi- 
crafts. They are also provided with midday meals, clothes, books 
and slates. Periodical medical inspections are also conducted. 
Two hundred and ninety-eight elementary schools were exclusively 
maintained for the criminal tribes. 

The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce is conducting special schools for fisher-children with a 
view to creating in them a bias for fistr industry on scientific lines. 
In 1942, there were 49 such schools on the West Coast with a 
total strength of 4,148 boys and 2,825 girls. There is a Fisheries 
Teclmological Institute at Tuticorin, which provides for the train- 
ing of teachers in fishing technology after their r^ular training 
in ordinary teachers’ training schools. It also provides courses of 
instruction to fishermen and others interested in different branches 
of the fishing industry including navigation. 

Adult Education 

566. With the onward march of democracy, the literacy of the 
individual citizen is assuming more and more importance. Apart 
from this, the illiteracy of the parent results in the illiteracy of 
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the children as well. The 1931 census disclosed the percentage 
of illiteracy among adults to be 77 for men and 97 for women. 
Since 1923, the Madras University has arranged for University 
extension lectures to be given in several centres by professors and 
prominent professional men. Apart from being academic lectures, 
these have not been of much iise to workmen or the peasant 
farmers. The Y.M.G.A. has organized an “Adult Education 
Series ’’ which consists of talks and debates on moral and religious 
subjects. Shiee 1937, the Government have taken up this question 
seriously. Many of the institutions for adult education in the 
Province are really adult literacy centres and not institutions for 
the education of adults who are illiterate. As a rule these insti- 
tutions have not been very successful. In a few cases in which 
these have been successful, the progress is due to the amenities 
provided for members, who are already literate, hke libraries and 
reading rooms or as, hi the case of the Ueodhar Malabar Eecon- 
Btructiou Trust Adult Education centres and to other benefits such as 
entertainments, magic lantern lectm*es, agricultural demonstra- 
tion and advice. Where literacy alone is the aim, the institutions 
have not thriven. The Committee on the post-war educational 
reconstruction was of the view that the policy of the Government 
in recent years to concentrate on attempting to get every boy and 
girl to school and keep them there until they are permanently 
Hterate, would go a long way to make every body literate in course 
of time. They added : “It cannot be denied that, with sufficient 
finance and with power to compel the illiterate adults to attend 
a sufficiently long period of schooling, better results might be 
obtained, bat in view of the large programme of work and the 
large initial expenditure facing the Province in connection with 
post-war education, a wide-spread system of so-called adult educa- 
tion does not appear to be called for.” The Committee concluded 
by saying that it was essential to develop as widely as possible, a 
system by which real adult education might be provided for in 
the sense that children who had already left school should not 
only be prevented from lapsing into illiteracy but should be, what- 
ever their occupation, provided with opportunities for further 
study. Part-time education must be provided with the help of all 
existing organizations, libraries and Universities. University 
extension work, adult education centres and all educational insti- 
tutions must be utilized for the purpose. Similarly, the extensive 
use of the radio and the cinema for education must be of very 
great help to the movement. 

Library Movements 

557. There has been a pro^essive increase in the number of 
reading rooms and public libraries in the Province. In 1932, there 
were 770 public libraries and the number increased to 1,340 in 1944. 
Of these,, over a thousand are maintained by local bodies. The 
number of books and journals in the libraries totalled 891,389 and 
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over 2i million persons made ■ use' of ihem as, against . M 
in 1932, The progress daring the decade mast be certainly con* 
sidered encouraging. The Province. -has alsO' 1^636 reading: rooms 
and literary associations with a membership of nearly -21 raillidns*' 

¥©eat!oiiaI Edneation 

' 558. The existing system of 'education, in India' has .been ■ 
carried on for generations with'the .main object' in its ^lowerstages.^ 
of securing permanent literacy in the mass,; of the population, and in 
its higher stages, of continuing the literary type of Education with 
little dkect regard' to the need' of industry and commerce/’ 'This 
outlook in education has so . much ■ crystallized in the minds ^ of 
parents that any change in the methods can be accomplished only 
with great difficulty. The tendency in this Province has been to 
resort to higher education without considering whether it is possible 
for its products to be absorbed profitably and without difficulty or 
delay, into the economy of the country. This tendency for higher 
arts education is also to some extent due to the assumption that 
'' education for work in industry or commerce, excepting in, the 
higher degree courses in professional ' colleges, is ■necessarily on a 
lower plane than is literarj?" education, since it is concerned with 
material things; while literary education, being concerned with 
things of the mind, aims mainly at giving students, an acquain- 
tance with the best that has been known and said in the world and 
thus with the history^ of the human spiiit This, however, is 
based on wrong notions of the functions of education. The 
problem of vocational education is complex in that if any student 
who follows a vocational course of instruction and equips himself 
for a career in a particular iiidustiw fails to get a particular occupa- 
tion within that industry, he will not only be disappointed but 
actually discontented. The solution of the problem lies in 
analysing and classifying the main activities of industry and com- 
merce and drawing up of a course of vocational education with the 
greatest common measure of utility. Whatever it is,' there is now 
considerable enthusiasm in favour of the swift evolution of 
a widespread system of vocational education amongst advanced 
thinkers and educationists. The keen desire for a more prosperous 
India, and the belief that better and adequate provision' for 
vocational ' education would lead to the further indiiBtrialization of 
the country, have^ contiibuted to this enthusiasm. , The' govern- 
meiit of Madras considered this problem in 1937. In outlining 
their educational policy, the need for reconstructing the secondary 
education course in this 'Province was stressed. In this _'Provinee^ 
there is practically no secondary -course 'complete in itself leading’ 
to vocational training or direct occupation. The, G-ovemment con* 
sidered this position and felt the' heed tor effecting several changes 
in the secondary school system;,. one; of which wasihe provision of 
a variety of courses at the high ''school stage. One of the reasons 
for the "steady ; upward flow .of^^high'Schoorstudents into univer- 
'sities is' the fact that practically 'all -high 'schools in the Province 
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prepare their students for a University education. In the early 
stages of educational development, this was not altogether 
undesirable since higher education attracted comparatively few 
students and clerical and professional employment absorbed the 
products of higher education. To-day, however, the continued 
existence of a rigid single type of secondary school cannot be 
justified. In other countries, where education has spread rapidly, 
various grades of secondary schools catering to the needs of various 
classes of pupils with different futures before them have come into 
existence and therefore the Government felt strongly that a similar 
line of development was called for in the Province. The position 
was strengthened by the Universities Conference of 1934 which 
stated that “ a practical solution of the problem of unemployment 
can only be found in a radical re-adjustment of the present system 
in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be 
diverted at the completion of their secondary education either to 
occupations or to separate vocational institutions. This will 
enable Universities to improve their standard of admission.” 
Taking all these into consideration, the Government in 1937 came 
to the conclusion that it was desirable to institute in this Province 
a post-primary four-year middle school course followed on the one 
hand by a three-year selective pre-University course and on the 
other hand by bifurcated courses of varying types and length. A 
public examination is to be held at the end of Form W. This will 
have dual functions and dual standards. On the results of the 
examination, pupils will be carefully selected for admission into 
the pre-University classes and pupils will also be selected with 
a different standard to enter the post-middle school vocational 
classes. It is thus intended to divert students from going to the 
Universities long before the matriculation stage, and to encourage 
large groups of students to select courses of study not leading to 
University entrance but preparing for types of employment which 
do not necessarily require University degrees. The courses of 
study to be included are Secretarial courees, Artisan Elementary 
Engineering, Artisan Mechanical Engineering, Salesmanship and 
Travelling Agents, .Agriculture, Horticulture and Dairy-farming. 
The Government again discussed the problem in a Press Com- 
munique in duly 1940. The idea of a public examination at the 
end of the post-primary course, corresponding to Form W, was 
dropped and it was decided that voluntary diversion to the voca- 
tional side should be encouraged by making it an avenue to Govern- 
ment employment. The scheme, however, required a considerable 
supply of equipment (tools and instruments, of various kinds'! 
which it has been difficult to obtain during the war. The Govern- 
ment therefore found it necessary to postpone the introduction of 
the scheme until after the war, but in the meanwhile the Director 
of Public Instructiou has been asked to complete it and keep it 
ready for introduction simultaneously in all high schools of the 
Province, as soon as circumstances, permit. Thus", vocational train- 
ing so far as this Province is concerned, is only in the planning 
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st'a^e and as soon as the scheme matmes it is hoped that it will 
ultimately lead to better employment of the popiTlation and to a 
more prosperous nation. 

Financing of Edueation 

569. The average annual expenditure on educatiou in the 
Province since 1930 is around six crores of rupees of which about 
Es. 2 crores are spent on elementary education. The average cost 
of edtication per head in 1940-4T in public institutions was as 
follows 


ES. A. 


Arts’ Colleges . . . ; 


152 13 

Secondary Schools . . 


37 11 

' Elementary ■ Schools \ ... 


6 15 

The funds required for purposes 
the following soixrces 

of education 

are derived from 


(1) Government grants ; 

(2) grants made by municipal and other local bodies through 
levy of an educational cess ; 

(3) grants by private managements and benefactors; and 

(4) school and college fees. 

The educational cess levied by local bodies is derived under 
a permissive power given by the Provincial Government under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1920. The educational cess varies 
from district to district. The Government grants are made undei’ 
various heads. They are generally capital grants, grants for 
colleges and special schools, grants for secondary schools and 
grants for elementary schools. Capital grants are made for 
purchasing, erecting or enlarging school houses, or buildings or 
hostels, for acquiring land for school, hostel or playground pur- 
poses and for the purehase of fm’nitui’e, apparatus, books and 
other matei'ials required for school use. Such grants are given to 
institutions under public and private management. Grants are 
extended to colleges and college departments providing instruction 
up to the standard required for a University degree and generally 
do not exceed half the approved net cost of maintenance for the 
previous financial year. In the case of secondary schools, the 
grant is normally half the approved net cost for the preceding 
financial year. In addition, the management is paid an amount 
equal t'o the loss of fee income on account of the award of fee 
concessions to girl students, Muslims and boys belonging to back- 
ward classes and scheduled castes. Half the expenditure incur- 
red on approved scholarships and fee remissions up to a limit of 
10 per cent of the fee income is also paid. Grants to elementary 
schools are made on the qualifications of teachers hut the total 
amount of grant is related to the distribution of pupils in the 
several standards and to the nurnher of pupils in standards W and 
V. A minimum attendance figure is also prescribed before a 
school can be eligible for a grant. 


CHAPTER Xlll-HEALTH AND SANITATION 

Introductory 

56U. Next to the appalling poverty of the masses, the most 
noticeable feature about South Indian village life is the low standard 
of health maintained by the population. This state of affairs is 
the result of various causes, but most of them may, in the last 
analysis, be traced to the economically backward condition of the 
people. The following tables show the comiia-rative position of 
United States of America, United Kingdom and India in the" 
matter of per capita income on the one hand and births, deaths 
and expectation of life on the other : — 







KS. 


Unite 1 States of America 

'• . 


1,406 


United Kingdom 

. . . * 

. . 


S80 


India 


•• 

.... . 

65 



Vital statistics ^ 





Birth rate 

Beath rate per mllle. 

Mean 

— - ' ' 

per mille. 



espectition 







of life. 



Infantile. 

Maternal. 

General. 


<1) 

<2) 

(3) 

(4) 

C5) 

(6) 

United States of America 

17-0 

64 

8*6 

11-2 

62 

United Kingdom . . 

14-9 

58 

4-0 

12*4 

63 

India 

48*0 

162 

24*5 

33*0 

27 


The position relating to India as reflected in the figures given 
above is more or less true of the Madras Province. While the 
low rate of per capita income is at the back of this sorrowful state 
of affairs, the more immediate causes which contribute to die low 
health level of the population are mainly : (1) unsatisfactory 
dwelling houses; (2) lack of proper water-supply, in rmral areas in 
particular; (3) inadequate sanitary airangements -and disregard 
of environmental hygiene ; (4) paucity of medical and maternity 
aid especially in rural ai'eas ; and (5) general lack of education . 

561. Organized public health service in this country is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Till about 1870, the medical services in 
India were mainly concerned with the improvement of the. health 
of the military. Though the heavy mortality caused by the out- 
breaks of epidemics such as plague and malaria awakened the 
Government to the need for more active State participation in 
improving the health of the population,. the efforts were confined,' 
till the reforms of 1919, to the promotion of sanitation by making 
it one of the important duties 6f the local bodies. Progress was, 
however, very slow and the: First All-India Conference in 1911 
noticed that only 1 '4 per cent of the towns and villages in Madras 


“ for In'lia by BimaV Ghose, p^.ge 14. 
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.PrQ¥iB€B'\.Md ;aiiy, system of' conservancy 'and that in other Pro- 
vinces the conditions were no, better. The responsibility for locab 
medical and' public health administration was transferred to the 
Provincial ■Groverninents under the''^1919 Eeforms.. Though thiS' 
has, . widened the field of the Provincial Government’s activity in 
this direction, the quality of work still suffers from the weak 
control of Provincial authorities over local bodies to whom the 


work has been entrusted. The result is that only a fraction of 
the ground has been covered so far. The level of health services 
is unsatisfactory even in urban areas and the position is much 
w-orse in rural parts. Sanitary reform, village plauning and 
housing schemes are practically unknown in the rural parts of 
the country, while such medical and maternity relief as has been 
pj'ovided is totally inadequate to meet the needs of the masses. 


Housing eondltions 

562. One important aspect of sanitation is the proper housing 
of the population. Housing as a definite problem has hitherto been 
considered only in urban and industrial areas, due obviously to the 
fact that it is in these areas that the problem of congestion and its 
attendant evils become directly noticeable and call for continuous 
attention. The housing problem in the rural areas is of equal, if 
not greater importance. Contrary to popular impression, actual 
congestion in some of the villages is greater than in the towns, 
especially in the deltaic tracts. 

In point of numbers, it cannot be said that the houses are too 
few^ for the population , having regard to the average number of 
persons per house as revealed by census figures. The followung 
table- shows the number of occupied houses and the population in 
rural and urban areas in the Madras Province. 


Census 

STumber of occupied houses. 

Population. 

Number of 
persons per house. 

years. 





. 


Villages. 

Towns. 

Bural. 

Urban. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

(1) 


(3) 

(i) 

(5) 

(6) • 

(7) 

1881 

:■ 5 -192,582' ■ 

518,9t9 

28,143,573 

3,027,0“8 

5-42 'V 

5'SS 

1891 

6,79S01S 

640,918. . 

36,719,832 

3,581.230 


. 6-S9 

' 1991 - 

6,496,791 

739,314 

34,337 541 

4,295.625 

5-31 

5-<!l 

1911 .. 

7 09>.429 

861.011 

3'%950,68t 

4,919,476 

5-27 

■ ■ 5*71 

1921 

7,454,515 

961,750 

37.489,349 

.5,304,803 ■ 

5*03 

■ 

1931 

8..189,316 

Uv152,443^' 

40.776 955 

6,416,637 

4‘98 

5-57 

1941' 

8,355,725' 


41,879,082 

7,961,482 

■ S-OT 

S-37 


The figures taken by themselves do not indicate any ..real 
overcrowding. In fact, from the point of view of overcrowding, 
statistics of house room in this Province do not have the same 
importance, as, in European, countries. - For the Province a: 
whole, each hduse” contains on an average five persons and this 
number, has remained practicpy; ‘..constant for several decades. ^ 
House. room has increased at . least- on a' par with the growing 
population.' But it is in regard to the. quality of the Louses and 
the area of habitable space available in them,, that the position is 
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563. Houses jn rural areas fall into two broad classes, 

(1) labourers’ houses a-ud (2) ■ryots’ houses. The former is usually 
built of mud and has a roof ^f palniyrah thatch. In front there 
is a verandah or pial, also of mud, and the interior consists of a 
single room. In many cases even the pial is absent. The dwell* 
£ng of the average ryot is also usually built of mud but the roof 
is thatched with bamboo and straw or is sometimes tiled. The 
pial is raised higher above the ground and the interior consists 
of four or five rooms opening on to a verandah which surrounds 
a small courtyard. One of the rooms is used as a kitchen, one 
as a store-room for grain and other property and the rest as 
sleeping apartments. The cattle are sornetimes— perhaps often— 
tethered in the courtyard at night , though usually they are lodged 
under a sloping roof outside the walls of the house. The houses 
of even the richer villagers are much the same in form though 
the rooms may be somewhat larger and more numerous while 
the courtyard may contain a well or sometimes a cess-pool in close 
proximity. Houses of more than one storey are seldom found in 
villages, and are not numerous even in towms. As a rule, the 
houses are ill-lighted and ill-ventilated and window openings are 
either too few and naiTow or totally absent. What is reckoned 
as a house for census purposes is not a house in the sense that 
it provides the accommodation, floor space or living room reason- 
ably required for its inmates. Though on an average, the census 
figures indicate that there is one house for about 5 individuals the 
living room available in the house is totally inadequate for even 
a much smaller number and when conditions other than space 
are considered, perhaps 90 per cent of the rural houses will be 
condemned without hesitation as unfit for human habitation. Tlie 
flooring is damp, fhe walls are deeply indented, light and’ air 
practically absent, roofing low and flimsy and in short all the 
conditions exist which make for sickness and disease. And when 
it is remembered that the size of the family usually increases as 
one goes down the social scale, it will be seen that the poor man 
with a large family inhabits the smallest hut and to the other 
evils mentioned above, the evil of overcrowding is also added. 

564. The minimum standards necessary for the construction of 
dwelling houses and the materials to be used in such construction 
were considered by a special committee of the Public Health Sub- 
committee formed in connexion with the post-war development of 
this Province. The Sub-Committee has made the following recom- 
mondations : — 

Cl) A houBe has an .average of 5 inmates which may be 
« assumed to consist of four adults and one child. At the rate of 
70 square feet for each adult member, the minimum floor space 
required for a dwelling house m.ay be fixed at 340 square feet. 
This will include all occupiable floor area including verandahs. 

(2) The minimum floor area- in any living or bed room 
should not be less than 120 square feet. The height of those 
rooms should be not less than 9 feet from the floor level. The floor 
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level'. of , the .rooms should, be generally ■ at least 18 inches above 
the level of the adjacent street.* 

- (3)\The health of ' the inmates- of dwelling houses is very 
much dependent; on' adequate' .ventilation of rooms- and' proper per-' 
flation of air within rooms. Thorough ventilation and free passage 
of air should be eiisured in the living and bed roomSj and as far 
as possible windows and ventilators should be provided on opposite 
sides of the rooms. The aggregate area of the openings provided 
by windows and ventilators should be at least one-sixth of the 
floor area of each room. Every window should have upper and 
lower shutter leaves so that the lower ones may be kept closed 
with upper ones alone open whenever necessary. It is an addi- 
tional advantage if windows and doors have fixed veiitilattog 
heads. 

(4) A small compound attached to the house is necessary. 
An independant open bath and a latrine, preferably of a flush-out 
type, should be provided at a corner of the compound screened 
from the view of the living rooms and sufficiently away from the 
well if the house is to have its own water-supply. 

(5) It is better to have a common protected source of w^ater- 
siippty for a group of houses forming the hamlet or village. 

(6) The disposal of house drainage will depend on the 
arrangements for drainage for the particular scheme of housing 
as a whole. Subject to this, suitable arrangements must be made 
m each house for leading off all domestic siillage by the provision 
of a sanitary type of drain. 

(7) At a convenient place in the compound, rubbish bins 
of suitable size and design should be provided on low masonry 
platforms about 2 feet by 1^- feet. 

(S) When it comes to the matter of drawing up a design, 
difficulties arise, A dwelling house is as expressive of the ideas 
of the individual as an article of dress. Habits and customs vary 
as do also climatic conditions. A great variety of tastes has to be 
catered for, which is by no means easy. Any design which pro- 
vides the 340 square feet of occupiable floor area and which gene- 
rally incorporates the other features mentioned above and w^hich 
is acceptable to the local authority in charge may be adopted for 
nil)' particular scheme of housing. To ensure comfort and reason- 
abi,T healthy living conditions, there should be at least one 
main room of about 100 square feet and a kitchen of about 60 
square feet fully walled. The other 180 square feet may be in 
the form of a kudam and a living space with a minimum of 
w'alling but adequately protected from the weather. The living 
space will be used for sitting during the day and for sleeping at 
nights for relations or guests ■ common ' to Indian families. The 
specimen design appended includes the features mentioned tibove 
and is for a roofed building in' a single storey generally suitable for 
rural parts and to open areas in urban localities. 

(9) The materials most suited' to each case will be those 
available' near the site. 'vBrick/or/btii'lding stones are available 'in 
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most localities and would make suitable material for the walls* 
Brick should be preferred to stone as giving warmer rooms in 
wunter and cooler rooms in summer. Brick or stone may be in 
lime mortar or lime cement up to basement level and above that 
in mud mortar wherever suitable for purposes of economy. 
Plastering is essential and should be in the lime cement combina- 
tion mortar. As the floor should be also warm, brick concrete 
in combination wnth lime cement mortar is suggested, the cream 
in concrete being rubbed smooth on tlie top. Doors and wdiidows 
will be of wood where it is easily available but as timber shortage 
is likely it may be necessary to reduce wood-work to a miniriiunj 
and provide pre-cast concrete frames and cement asbestos panels 
for shutters. Eoof may be of Mangalore tiles over wooden ov 
palmyrah rafters and country wwd reepers. In addition, flat 
tiles should be provided for the main room and living spaces. 
Ridge ventilating tiles may be also provided. Where facilities 
exist, it would be very much better to convert the roof into 
reinforced concrete or Madras terrace roofs thus making for greater 
permanency and cleanliness. A type of roof composed of galva- 
nized iron sheeting covered over by a thin layer of cement con- 
crete may also be tried as an experimental measure. 

(10) One difficulty is the ciuestion of cost. Having regard to 
the level of national income and consequent standard of living 
and heavy financial commitments that a large scheme involves, 
cost cannot be altogether ruled out of consideration. The cost of 
a house wo*th the materials recommended and the floor area pro- 
posed is exjDected to be about Rs. 1,100 at the pre-w^ar rates, but 
it rnav be nioi’e or less according to varying local conditions.'’ 

565. These recommendations have been quoted in e^tenso in 
view of their importance, first as showing in sufficient detail and in 
eonoete terms what, in the view of the experts competent to 
give an opinion on the subject, the minimum requirements in 
housing conditions are to ensure a reasonably healthy living; and 
secondly avS showing that the majority of the houses in the Province 
^onld require to be demolished and rebuilt and a good many of the 
rest drastically remodelled if the conditions laid down above are to 
be satisfied. Inferentially, they also indicate what heavy penalty 
we are now paying in the shape of sickness, disease, loss of 
efficiency and premature death by gross neglect of housing condi- 
tions. Town-planning in this Province has so far been limited to 
schemes of planning unbuilt areas mostly in municipalities. Very 
few schemes have been undertaken by smaller urban local autho- 
rities. and none at all for rural areas. Even in municipalities, 
■practically no attempts have been made to rebuild existing avea-s 
or to improve insanitary or slum areas. The Government have the 
now^er to extend the provisions • of the Madras City Municipal Act, 
Madras District Municipalities"- ‘Act or the Madras.,, Town-planning, 
Act to my local area and may' declare such extension to be subject 
toy,, such restrictions' and ■ modifiealtbns, ;as they im.aT think fit,"' 
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Advantage has been taken of this by some of the non-municipai 
authorities and the provisions of the Madras District Municipalities 
Act in regard to buildings and the Madras Town-planning Act have 
been extended to certain panchayats also. But the progress so far 
made has only touched the fringe of the problem. The Madras 
Public Health Act enacted in 1939 contains some important pro- 
TOsions regarding housing conditions, namely : — 

(1) reservation of areas for residential purposes ; 

(2) control over msanitary buildings; 

(3) abatement of overcrowding ; 

(4) prohibition of occupation innrban areas of new build- 
ings without adequate water-supply and means of drainage ; and 

(5) provision of sanitary convenience in buildings intended 
for human habitation. 

The formation of co-operative buildings societies is being 
encouraged by the Government by advancing loans. The little 
work that has been done so far, has, however, left the village out 
of accormt. 

566. The first essential for a study of the rural housing problem 
is to undertake a comprehensive survey of housing conditions at 
present obtaining in rural areas. It does not appear that such a 
survey has ever been made so far. Having regard to the fact that 
about 80 per cent of our population live in rural areas and that 
housing conditions in those areas constitute a menace to tne 
general health of the people, such a survey is highly desirable and 
necessary. Similar surveys have been made in some of the .Emro- 
pean countries like the United Kingdom, Fi’ance and Finland. 
Eepresentative villages in specified regions may be chosen for the 
purpose and an intensive study made of the habitable nature of 
the houses in them. Such a survey will furnish the data neces- 
sary to determine (1) how many or what percentage of houses are 
already in a fit condition, (2) how many require remodelling and 
(3) how many requhe to be demolished altogether and rebuilt. A 
comprehensive view of the magnitude and nature of the problem 
may thus be obtained. A plan can then be drawn up to tackle the 
problem in a systematic way having regard to the various aspects 
which have a bearing on the problem, viz., the agency best -mited 
to execute the plans, the fimancial implications and the method of 
financing the operations and so on. The action taken in certain 
European countries in the matter of rural housing is described in 
Appendix 81. Mostly they provide for considerable financial 
assistance either as subsidy or as loan to local bodies or to recognized 
house building societies. This is a matter in which co-operation 
between the Government and the local bodies is necessary. The 
scope and volume of financial assistance by the Government will 
have to be considerably enlarged if any perceptible improve- 
ment is to be looked for in the vast rural areas of the Province. 
Intensive educative propaganda among the rural folk is necessary 
to create a sanitary conscience among them and make them realize 
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the need and value of properly constructed houses. It has 
been noticed that the number of houses has steadily kept pace with 
the increase of population. It is clear, therefore, that new houses 
are being built as and when the need is felt. It is thus only a 
question of seeing that the houses which are built are up to pro- 
per standard. Propaganda combined with legislative compulsion 
strictly enforced should enable the object being achieved. 

Sanitation 

567. ' In Madras, the earhest legal enactments which con- 
tained pjovisions for the improvement of sanitation, in rm-al areas 
and municipal towns were the Madras Act IV of 1871 (the Madras 
Liocai Fund Act) and the Madras Act III of 1871 (the I’own 
improvements Act). They contained provisions for improved 
vaccination in rural areas and municipal towns by employing 
trained vaccinators, for the construction and repair of hospitals, 
dispensaries, and lunatic asylums, for the sanitary inspection of 
towns and villages, the cleaning of roads, streets, tanks^ and other 
local works of public utility calculated to promote the health, 
comfort and convenience of the people, and for the registration 
of vital statistics. These Acts we^e superseded in 1884 by the 
Local Boards Act (Act V of 1884). The principle of local .self- 
government was freely extended and as far as possible, the constitu- 
tion of local bodies admimstering this Act was made to fit into 
the already existing institutions of the country which requhed 
but little adaptation. From time immemorial, decisions in 
matters of local importance had been made by village committees 
known as panchayats. The panchayats were organized and 
unions and major unions were then constituted. Cleaning of 
village streets and other public places and doing such other things 
as were necessary for the preservation of public health formed 
part of the statutory duties of all unions. The new Act provided, 
among other objects, for the improvement of village-sites and 
water-supply, for sanitary arrangements during fairs and festivals, 
for the scavenging of small towns and large villages, for the 
construction and repair of markets, slaughter-houses, latrines, 
dust-bins and drains. The city of Madras had a separate Act of 
its own (Act I of 1884) which made vaccination compulsory and 
which contained provisions for regulation of the conservancy of 
the town and for the improvement of general sanitation. As 
regai'ds other municipal towns, the Towns Improvement Act of 
1871, was superseded by the Madras District Municipalities Act 
of 1884. There was intense legislative activity during 1919 and 
1920 when all the three Acts mentioned above were revised. The 
Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 came into force on 1st April 
1921. There was advance in the legal obligations imder the new 
Act in matters relating to public health. The scattered nature 
of the provisions relating to public health administration in 

‘ League of TSfatioas Health Orgcaiization in British India, pag^ 1 19-120. 
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municipal and rural areas among a number of Acts rendered their 
proper working difficult and the need for a compact and separate 
Act for the wnole Province embodying all the provisions essential 
lor the advancement of public health was felt. This long-felt 
need was met by the Madras Public Health Act of 1939. The 
salient features of the Act are: (1) constitution of Public Health 
Board for the Province; (2) statutory recognition of the Director 
of Public Health and vesting of adequate powers in him for the 
effective discharge of his duties; (3^ taking of power: (a) to 
compel the employment of Health (Mcers by important local 
authorities; and (6) to fix the scales and the conditions of service 
of the public health establishments employed by local authorities; 
(4) provision that local authorities should earmark a definite 
percentage of their income for public health expenditure; (5) 
imposition of an obligation on local authorities at the discretion 
of the Government to provide a sufficient supply of drinking water ; 
and provision for the compulsory levy of water-tax for financing 
water-supply schemes ; (6) effective provisions for securing proper 
drainage, and a sufficient number of public latrines, (7) prevention 
and abatement of nuisances; (8) adequate measures for the preven- 
tion and eradication of infectious diseases; (9) prevention, treat- 
ment and control of venereal diseases; (10) maternity and 
child-welfare measures; (11) mosquito control; (12) reservation of 
areas for residential purposes; control over insanitary buildings and 
the abatement of overcrowding; (13) registration of lodging houses; 
(14) food control; and (15) special provisions regarding fairs and 
festivals, including the levy of a pilgrim-tax in the case of water- 
borne traffic and of tolls on vehicles. 

668. The present organization of the Public Health Depart- 
ment consists of the Director of Public Health who is the head of 
the department and is directly responsible to the Government; four 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, one Assistant Directress of 
Public Health and two Health Officers, one for nutrition and the 
other for research . Their duties are given below : — 

Besignation. Subjecta in-cbarge. 

1 . Assistant Director of Public Vaccination and Smallpox ; Infectious 

Health (Vaccination). Disease Hospital ; Water supply ; Drai- 

nage ; School hygiene ; Budgets of local 
authorities ; Inspection reports and 
Accounts. 

2. Assistant Director of Public Vital statistics; Sanitary Law and 

Health (Vital statistics). Administration ; Industrial Hygiene ; 

General Sanitation. 

3. Assistant Director of Public Bpidemic^and endemic diseases; Sanitary 

Health (Epidemics and Fairs conveniences ; Fairs and Festivals ; 

and Festivals). Port and Marine Hygiene. 

4. Assistant Director of Public Establishment ; A*B.P. and Civil Defence ; 

Health (A.K.P. and Establish- Malaria. 

ment). 

5. Assistant Directress of Public Maternity and Child-welfare ; ■ Health 

Health (Maternity and Child school for the training of Health 

■'Welfare). ' Visihetm. 

b. Nutrition Officer y ** Nutrition; Compost ; Propaganda. • 

7. Besearch Officer >y' Beseia:^*v,; 
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Each of the fii’st three officers is also in charge of a group oi 
districts for purposes of supervision and control of the work of 
the executh'e staff. The executive staff consists of Health Ufficers, 
Health Inspectors, Eegional Maiariologists, Health Visitors, mid- 
wives and vaccinators. There are two classes of Health Officers, 
First-class Health Officers are of gazetted rank and possess a 
degree in Medicine and a degree or diploma in Public Health. 
They are in charge of districts as District Health Officers (25) 
and in charge of municipalities with a population of over 60,000 
(22). The second-class Health Officers are non-gazetted officers 
belonging to the Madras Pubhc Health Subordinate Service. 
They possess a diploma in medicine and a diploma in public 
health and are in charge of smaller municipalities (48) and are also 
appointed as Assistant District Health Officers (20). The Health 
Officers are the executive officers for the administration of public 
health in local areas. Their duties include control of epiaemic 
and endemic diseases, institution of measures for immuno- 
prrphylaxis, improvement of environmental sanitation, sanitary 
eontr>.'l over food supplies and dangerous and offensive trades, 
sanitary arrangement of fairs and festivals, supervision of regis- 
tration of vital statistics, organization of maternity and child- 
welfare relief, health propaganda and research. On an average, 
there is one Health Inspector (who is a qualified Sanitary Inspec- 
tor) for each taluk and the total number of Health Inspectors is 
about 350. For malaria investigation and control, there are three 
Begional Maiariologists of the First-class Health Officer’s rank — 
each in charge of a group of districts. Separate Health Officers 
are in charge of special malaria schemes. The local authorities 
employ in addition Women Medical Officers, Health Visitors and 
midwives for maternity and child-welfare work and sanitary 
inspectors and vaccinators for other health and sanitary duties. 

There is a statutory Public Health Boai*d to advise the 
Government on Public health questions referred to them. Some 
missionary bodies and voluntary organizations also take active part 
in certain items of public health work like tuberculosis, leprosy and 
maternity and child-welfare work. A few Tuberculosis Sanatoria 
and Leprosoria are run by them. 

569. Although the Province can boast of a well organized Public 
Health department, the public health services are still in a rudimen- 
tary stage, in spite of progress in the field of public health 
legislation. Whatever work has been done in regard to conservancy 
and sanitary convenience has been directed towards improvement 
of municipal areas and to a lesser extent of smaller urban local 
areas. In regard to the rural areas, there is practically no conser- 
vancy or sanitary service at aU. The Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture remarked in 1928 that in the raral areas of the countij 
sanitation in any accepted sense of the vovA. was practically non- 
existent. The bank of a stream or.the margin of a tank is commonly 
used as a public latrine and this predisposes to hookworm infestation 
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aad lo til© spread of all tli© diseases which are caused by a polluted 
water-supply, for the same water is iu many places used Loth for 
drinking and for bathing. These conditions still exist iu practically 
the enth’e rural area. There is on an average only one Health 
Inspector for a revenue taluk comprising about five hundred village 
units scattered over an area of nearly 500 square miles and contain- 
ing approximately 200,000 population. He is in charge of all public 
health activities in his area other than maternity and child-welfare 
work. His jurisdiction is so large that ordinarily he can visit a 
village only once a year. The District Health Officer has the whole 
revenue district as his jurisdiction, that is, nearly .5,000 square miles 
with 2 million population. Only a very small proportion of the 
villages in his jurisdiction can be visited by him each year. The 
first need therefore would appear to be a substantial increase in the 
organization of the health services. 

570. The two outstanding problems connected with rui’al sanita- 
tion are (1) the prevention of soil pollution by indiscriminate 
defecation and (2) the provision of adequate and safe water-supply 
for villages. A rural sanitation campaign was instituted several 
years ago. A detailed survey of hookworm infection w'as completed 
in 1927 by the Ankylostomiasis campaign of the International 
Health Board under the Kockefeller foundation of America and the 
immensity of the problem was clcaiiy demonstrated. As a result, 
the Government took over all further work from them and started 
the Eural Sanitation tJampaign in 1928 for the prevention and con- 
trol of hookworm infection in the Province. The Eural Sanita- 
tion .statl consists of one Eural Sanitation Officer and six Eural 
Sanitation Units whicli work in the several districts by rotation. 
T'he chief activities of the units are — (1) educational propaganda on 
hookworm and the dangers of soil pollution; (2) hookworm treat- 
ment; and (8) provision of latrines in villages. A perusal of the 
Public Health Administration Eeports of this Province shows that 
the construction of suitable types of latrines is slowly progressing 
year by year and that local bodies are setting apart specific sums for 
the purpose- But the pace of progress is very slow and the amounts 
allotted too small to make any real impression on the general level 
of public health in the Province. Borehole latrines are considered 
the cheapest and most efficient for rural areas and they require the 
minimum of attention. The matter engaged the attention of the 
Past-war Development Committee of the Province and one of 
tfie schemes formulated in that connexion envisages that within a 
'period of 20 years there should be a minimum of ten public latrines 
for the area served by each health centre (a group of villages within 
a radius ojf five miles) and that constraetioii of private latrines 
should be'' enforced wherevei;"feasibte. The scheme also contem- 
plates ttenaking of. standardized conservancy plant and equipment 
at each distridt headquarters by starting workshops. The cost of 
the scheme for the fii^' five years is estimated at a little ' over 
Bs. 1,00,00,000, to be met. by local bodies with loans from the 
Government’. ; ■ ' 
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Rural water-supply ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Early history 

671. The earliest atteMpt. made by the (aovemmeut m regard lo 
rural water-supply in the Troviuce dates back to the nineties of the 
last century. A definite attack on the problem was, however, made 
only in 1918. it was in this period that a large number of typical 
designs for the improvement of the several kinds of sources of water- 
supply were prepared and issued with the approval of the Sanitary 
Board. In 1916, the flovernment set themselves to the task of 
providing one well at least in every village of 600 inhabitants. 
Accordingly lump-sum grants were given to local bodies every year 
out of the minor “ sanitary grants ” for improvement of water- 
suppfy in rural areas, and other minor sanitary works. In 1920, 
on the recommendation of the I’inancial Eelations Committee the 
minor sanitary grants as such were discontinued; the Grovernment, 
however, contrib^uted towards the cost, of rural water-supply schemes 
where local boards put forward specific schemes which had been 
examined and certified by the sanitary and engineernig authorities, 
subject to the condition that the areas for which the water-supply 
was intended should be constituted into unions and rates levied to 
cover a portion of the cost. Later, in 1926, the Government on 
the representation made by the presidents of local boards and the 
Registrar-General of Panchay^7 -decided once again to make half 
grants to district boards towards rural water-supply schemes in 
rural areas. The grants made by the Government from 1925 to 
1937 are given below.: — 



Amount 


Amount 

Y*ar, 

of grant 

Year. 

of grant 


sanctioned* 


sanotioned. 

(1) 

(2) 

(I) 

(2) 


nSs 


BS. 

1926-26 

6,25,000 

1933-34 

3,11,620 

1926-27 

3,14,333 

1934-36 

1,60,500 

1927-28 ... 

7,39,600 

1936-36 

2,05,900 

1928-29 .. 

9,00,000 

1936-37 

2,97,600 

1929-30 

5,46,676 


1930-31 

3,94,173 

Total . . 

50,25,312 

1931-32 

2,16.310 


1932-33 

3,26,000 



The amounts 

actually drawn by district 

boards totalled 


about Es. 82 lakhs only. These grants were ordinarily utilized for 
the cleaning and renovation of existing draw 'wells and tanks in 
areas most prone to acute distress. These, no doubt, improved 
matters and relieved distress here and there, but they touched only 
the fringe of the problem ; the great task of providing protected 
water-supply to all the 35,480 villages of the Province still remained 

step forward waus taken in March WSfi when, while 
introducmg the budget of 1936-87, the Finance Member of the 
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Government of India- announced that a sum of Es. 108J lakhs 
would be distributed to Provinces from the Eural Development 
Fund and that Madras might receive Es. 16 lakhs. The grant 
actually received was Es. 15 lakhs and it was in addition to a grant 
of Es. 14 lakhs previously given to this Province in 1935 for the 
development of rui-al areas. The grant was to be utilized, among 
other schemes, on the improvement of rural water-supply. In 
1937, the Congress Government in this Province announced the 
introduction of a comprehensive scheme of protected water- 
supply for rural areas, the scheme being financed from 
Provincial funds. From that year onwards the rural water-supply 
schemes of this Province were financed on the one hand by the 
grant given to this Province by the Government of India and on the 
other, from Provincial funds under the comprehensive scheme. A 
brief account of the two schemes is given below. 

Government of India grant 

573. Out of the first grant of Es. 14 lakhs, a sum of about 
5-5 lakhs was allotted for the provision of drinking water in villages 
where the supply was inadequate or did not exist and where the 
local boards were not in a position to meet the expenditure, with 
the aid of the usual half grants from Provincial funds. The 


amount was divstributed 

as shown under : — 





Amount allotted 
for protected 
Wfttier-supply. 

Amount 
allotted for 
well works. 

Total. 

(1) 


(2) 

<3) 

(4) 



' ; BS.- , ■■ ■■ 

BS. 

ii.s. 

District boartls 

Panohayat t^oards , , 
Agency tract 

•• 

. . 53,020 

• , 9,585 

4,13,491 

40,415 

30,822 

4,07,111 

50,000 

30,822 


Total 

03,205 

4,84,72? 

:0, 47,933 

The second grant of Es. 

15 lakhs was distributed to Collectors 


of districts for utilization on the approved categories of schemes. 
The works executed from this grant were on a contributary basis, 
i.e., the villages or other areas benefited from the grant had 
themselves to make a contribution in cash or in kind (by labour or 
the like) of at least a third the cost of the schemes. The total 
amount spent from the grant and the local contributions up to the 
end of 1943-44 on the schemes relating to rural water-supply was 
about Es. 7 '40 lakhs. The number of works executed with the 
aid of the second grant is given below :■ — 

Number of new wells constructed . . . . 1,873 

Eepairs and improvements to existing wells . . 469 

Ikesh- water tanks and ponds dug . . .. 1 

Eepairs and improvements to tanks and ponds. 31 
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Provincial eomprebensive scheme 

o74. iii iyiiT, tii& troverument placed ai the diapoiiai oi (-uilechH'>s 
ul the eighteen districts for ■H'hich a programme was tliert ready, 
a sum of Bs. 1,03,000 for the provision of water-supply in selected 
villages during the year 1937-38. The scheme was intended to 
cater to the needs of rural areas and panehayats with a poijuiation 
of less than 5,000 or an income of less than Es. 3,000 a year. Weils 
were to be provided under the scheme in the order of urgency. 
The considerations for deciding priority of need were the acute 
scarcity in the village, the distance of the nearest source of suppij- 
available, the prevalence of cholera and other water-borne diseases 
and the potability of the water actually available. The contrilmtions 
from the villagers were not compulsory. The scheme was to be 
spread over a period of ten years. Difficulties were, however, soon 
encountered in the course of the execution of the schemes and the 
ten years’ programme could not be adhered to. In 1941, it was 
given up in favour of an annual programme to be prepared by 
Collectors. As the ten-year programme contained a complete 
compendium of requhements of the Province as regards rural water- 
supply, Collectors were instructed to take that programme into 
account in drawing up their one-year programmes. Prom the 
initiation of the scheme in 1937-38, the total grant made from 
Provincial funds to the water-supply fund up to, 1944-45 amounted 
to Bs. 58 35 lakhs. (The net expenditure booked against this fund 
up to 1944r-45 was Es. 53 '76 lakhs.) The statement in Appendix 30 
shows the progress made up to 1946-46 and the wmrk remaining 
to be done. The number of works executed up to 1945-46 and the 
cost involved are 3,076 and Es. 64,87,604, respectively. The 
works relating to the first half of the ten-year programme which 
have not been executed will be taken up for execution during the 
first five post-war years and the balance thereafter. When all these 
works are completed it is hoped that every village in this Province 
will be provided with protected potable w'ater-supply. 

Types of water-supply 

575. The types of water-supply may broadly be classified as 
protected and unprotected. The protected types are — (1) closed 
or open dug wells wutli or without overhead tanks and taps; (2) 
bore- wells with pumps; (3) pipe supply from or connection \^o’th 
water mains from town reservoirs; and (4) natural springs and 
artesian wells. The unprotected- types are — (1) step wells; (*2) 
vakkarauis; (3) open irrigation tanks, canal and river diversiorr 
tanks; and (4) underground tanks for collection of rain water from 
roofs and terraces. The classification is but arbitrary; for, the 
degree of protection desirable in a particular case varies' in different 
localities with reference to the |K)SSible sources of contamination, 
the composition of the soil, the nearness of cultivated lands, and 
the nature and depth of the water source itself. The forms ol' 
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protected water-supply prescribed for execution in this Province are 
the following:— 

(1) a- closed well with an. overhead lank and hips; 
i‘2) a boro-well with pumps attached; 

(d) a couneotiou from existing municipal water mains wher- 
ever these happen to pass through or near villages ; and 

: 41 a protected draw' w'eli iu places wdiere the above three 
( \|je.s of ivater-supply cannot be undeitaken. 

Collectors have been given the discretion to choose the rypies 
liest suited for the places for w'hich water-supply is to be provided, 
liiiprovements to, and protection of, the existing sources of suf>ply, 
wheilier wells oi' ranks, are also undertaken. 


Purity 

576. There is wide divergence of opinion among experts regard- 
ing the degree of chemical puirity of w'ater and the degree of 
protection desirable for human consumjition . The classification has 
vhe^refore to be based on the average conditions prevailing in villages 
in most of w'hich the only real protection necessary is again,st 
bacteriological contamination and organic impurities. Other forms 
of impurities such as the presence of dissolved mineral salts in 
excessive piropKirrions do not admit of preventive measures and are 
beyond the scope of practical solution in a comprehensive scheme 
of rural water-supply. Most of the waters found in this Province 
have one or another of the minerals mentioned in the following 
table wdiich has been prepared by the Eural Water-supply 
Oommittee for general guidance’:—- 


ijnpurit.v. 


Xaturo of t-h<? 

iiapiirity. 

02) 


( 1 ) 

1 ralcinrii furlni- 
liafce, 

fMrbo- Teniporary 
natw liarfliiPFs. 


4 M'aisrtciHiuii 
phiito. 
rali’iam oltlorld 


Hil- 


MajsueBiiiiYi eblo- { 
ride. ; 

T SiOdhiBi cbloridf 1 
(foiismon 8a1t). 1 
:s Sodium snirdiate. | 

0 Sodium carUmate 
or bicarbonato 
(Koda a3b>. 

Id Troti a'=5 ft-rrouR 
oxidf. 


f. F(?rmari€nt 
l' hardiif-BR. 

i 


1 1 Atiimmilu 


1*2 AlbuBdiiokl niu** 

mouia. 

Total solids inelH- 
of all tbo 
fllsovT salts 


Safe limit; 
(parts per 
100,000). 

m 


Off^anb im- 
purity. 

Tio, 


rp2S 

50 


Tolerabif* 
upper limit 
amrts per 
100,000). 

<4) 


4. itjiaiwui ixifu 

external indi- 
catioiis (rouL'h 
tept of execssivr 
quantities). 

(:>) 

Soap does not 
easily pro- 
duee Intber. 


20 

30 

Bitter taste. 

, causes purg- 
ing at first. 

40 

50 to 75 

Brackish lasto. 

ihori 

0*15 

Biscolouration 
of wash basin 
■ .and clothes. 



Hoiidy ap. 
pearance 
after rc- 

rao\*aL 

0*12 

, , 

w 

1 


fiO to 200 T^npleasnn} 
, taste ^ . 


nieasures 
when la 
excessive 
proportions. 

(6) 

HoillDf? or adfl- 
iH" lime. 


I'y adding soda 
ash or sodium 
(karhouate. 


treatment. 


<‘xposuro ti 
Rim light. 

Bo. 
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Most waters found in ' the' Province 'are* bard and . aliaiine. m 
varying degrees. Other impurities such as phosphates^'' M 
and acidity due. to ' swamps and ' vegetation are ' also , found in 
waters in certain' isolated', areas. ' -As a rule, water 'from 'we^ 
■dug is not subjected to chemical. and bacteriological examinatioii 
unless there is cause for definite suspicion in any particular case. 
The real test is whether it; is palatable to the taste and free from 
bad odour and whether, it cooks and preserves food — "parti,ciilarly 
:'ric6 ..and; dhalL 

Maintenance 

577. The agency for the maintenance of, and repairs to, wells is 
the Eevenue Department. The cost is recovered from district boards 
in the case of works in non-panchayat areas and from panehayat 
funds in the case of works in panehayat areas under sections 121 
and 126 of the Madras Local Boards Act (XIV of 1920), respectively. 
A register of wells is maintained, in order to have reliable data 
about the number of public wells in each village or hamlet, the 
adequacy of water-supply by renovating or repairing the wells. The 
object of such a register is to help the Government in making the 
annual budget allotment for rural water-supply and in seeing that 
the money is spent where it is needed most and in the most 
economical manner. 

Medical and maternity relief 

578. The Medical department deals with medical relief , medical 
education and medical research. In regard to medical relief, the 
department is responsible for the maintenance of important hospitals 
in the Madras City and at the headquarters of districts and taluks 
and in special tracts. The responsibility for medical relief in rural 
areas devolves upon local bodies which are assisted by the (.Tovern- 
ment, in several ways, by loan of services of their medical officers, 
by grants for medical buildings and by subsidies to rural medica! 
practitioners. The following statement shows the number of 
medical institutions maintained by the State, local bodies, private 
agencies, aided and unaided, railways and rural dispensaries during 
the period 1880-1944 : — 

Statement showing the nrnnher of medical imtiiutions 


— 

1880. 

1890 . 

1900 . 

1910 . 

1920 . 

WSL 

1044 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(41 

< 5 ) 

m 

(7) 

m 

■ !• .. . 1 

13 

16 

19 


44 

189 

183 

11. State — special * , J 


46 

32 

26 

IIIV JLocsl Fond .. 

m 

380 

426 

467 

517 

*491 

470 

IV. Frivate— aided 

5 

18 

19 

25 

29 

409 

67 

'V. Frivate— non 'Hided .. 

2 

1 


36 

54 

73 

79 

m 

VI. Bailways .. 

. • 

.■*. 

. . 

44 

47 

5! 

Vn. Biira) dispensaries . • 


- 



.. 


321 

Total' 

218 

m 

464 

637 

"737 

1,245 

LW9 


laches tlioid ialjsldlsed by tbi Qoffmmmnt !a yiiiai 
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The total number of medical institutions has increased from 
218 in 1880 to 1,199 in 1944. The statement below shows the 
number of beds provided for in-patients; the number of in-patients, 
the number of out-patients and the daily average during the same 
period 


Statement sliowing the number of beds, in-patients, out-patients and 
the daily average attem^nce 


■ 

Number of 
be^a. 

Number of . 

Baily 

average. 

Kusttber of 
■ ouls*patleafcs. , 

Bally 

ftTtrag©. 

(l) 

m 

( 3 ) 

m 

m 

■(0 " ' 

188ff 

3,229 

. 38,870 ■■ ■ 

2,071 

1,274.434 

9,963' 

icSilU 

■ 

' 47,739 ' 

2,223 

2,663,418 ■ 

17,796 


, 4,649 , ' 

62,906 

2,857 

4,811,125 

26,445 

1910 

5,317 

77,633 

3,429 

6,007,785 

36,721 

1920 

7,360 

1,25,910 

5,613 

7,672,502" 

41,198 

1931 

9,4oi , 

2,07,847 

8,476 

14,209,576 : 

,92,249 

1944 

15,186: 

4,10,751 

17,515 

" 18,645,247 ' , 

. 1,86,915 


Medical relief in rural areas 

579. Till 1924, the amount spent on medical relief in rural areas 
was only a small fraction of the total expenditure on hospitals, and 
dispensaries in the Province. The great mass of the village 
population had no easy access to qualified doctors and had to 
content themselves to a great extent with the services of unqualified 
men. In that year the Government considered the problem 
of bringing qualified medical aid within easy reach of the rural 
population and felt that immediate steps should be taken in that 
direction. With the funds at their disposal, the Government 
considered that the establishment and maintenance of a well-equip- 
ped public hospital or dispensary in almost every village or for each 
small area was not possible and that some alternative scheme had 
to be devised whereby something substantial might be done at once 
with the funds available, at least as an earnest of the Government’s 
desire to bring medical relief within easy reach of the rural popu- 
lation. Accordingly, the Government inaugurated a scheme for 
opening subsidised rural dispensaries. Under the scheme, qualified 
practitioners of both Western and Indian systems of medicine are 
given small subsidies as an inducement to settle down in selected 
villages and set up private practice. The liability of the Govern- 
ment on account of the scheme is restricted to the payment of 
subsidy for the medical practitioner and midwife. The cost of 
medicines and other contingent charges are met by the local boards 
concerned. The grant of subsidy is subject to the condition that 
the medical practitioner should give free treatment' to the necessitous 
poor. The practitioner is at liberty to accept such fees for medical 
attendance and medical treatment as he can get from well-to-do 
patients. Besides these dispensaries, some rural dispensaries are 
mamtained entirely from the funds of local boards. The number 
of rural dispensaries working ai the end of 1944 was 821. 
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Maternity relief 

5yu. One uf tlie important activities of the Public Health 
department is “ Maternity and Child Welfare work There is a 
separate section in the Public Health department in charge of an 
Assistant Directress of Public Health. She is responsible for guid- 
ing the local bodies in carrying out the maternity and child-welfare 
schemes on approved lines. The schemes are financed by local 
bodies and iii some cases by voluntary and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. 

The high infant and maternal mortality in this Province during 
the early years of this century was attributed to a certain extent to 
the lack of skilled aid at child birth and facilities for ante and 
post natal care of the mother. In 1916, the number of salaried 
midwives employed by district boards and municipalities did not 
exceed 400 and this number was insufficient to attend to moi'e than 
a very small proportion of births. The rest of the births were han- 
dled by barber inidwives or “ thais whose ignorance, of hygiene 
or even cleanliness was stupendous. They perfomied the duties of 
physician, midwife and scavenger. Their methods, the instrument's 
used by them and medicaments given to both mother and child 
were revolting. , The lack of trained midwives was keenly felt and 
the Government on the recommendations of a committee of experts 
appointed in 1915, sanctioned a proposal to increase the profusion 
for the training of. midwives in Madras hospitals from 64 to 100. 
The desirability of opening training .schools for midwive.s in all 
up-country lyiug-in hospitals was recognized by Government. 
There were no organizations for pre and post-natal care nor any 
child-welfare centres. The Madras Corporation for the fii'st time 
inaugrated its child-welfare scheme in 1917 in two centres 6i the 
City and slowly extended the scheme as the people became fami- 
liarized with the campaign. The Madras Presidency Child-welfare 
and Maternity Belief Association, a purely voluntary health associa- 
tion, was also gradually spreading its activities; its obfects were 
not, however, to relieve the local bodies of their responsibilities, 
but rather to guide, advise and assist the local bodies in their efforts 
to ameliorate conditions. The main objects of the association were 
similar to those of “ The Lady Chelmsford All-India League for 
Maternity and Child- welfare ” and were as follows : — 

(а) Training of health visitors and maternity supervisors and 
rendering of financial assistance in the employment of trained 
ftensonnel where necessary; 

(б) propaganda in Connexion with the object's of the associa- 
tion ; and 

io) the, formation and establishment of branche,s of the asso- 
ciation and the affiliation with the association of other bodies having 
similar objects without unduly interfering with the organization 
and administration of affiliated institufions nr with powers of 
l-gising money, 
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581. Under the Madras District. Municipalities Aec, 1920, and 
the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, the provision of adequate faci- 
lities for maternity and childweifare work is the responsibilitj- of 
the local bodies. But the progress made by the local bodies'^ has 
been scanty. In 1921, the percentage of births attended by mid- 
wives to the total number of births was 2-8 for district boards and 
23-9 for municipalities as shown below: — 
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582. .In 1923, the Government placed before local bodies a 
comprehensive memorandum on the subject and asked them to 
carry out certain recommendations. The main recommendations 
were — 

(ij Improvement of maternal rehef — by dispensing with 
barber midwives and by providing a sufficient number of trained 
midwives; 

(2) establishment of ante and post-natal clinics and child- 
welfare centres ; 

(8) employment of lady health visitors either voluntary, or 
trained and paid or both; 

(41 provision of maternity labom’ wards; 

(5) provdsion of children’s hospitals; and 

(6) propaganda campaigns. 

583. Tire results achieved were, however, vei v disappointing. 
The centres established by 1927 were only 55 for the whole Pro- 
vince. This was due to general illiteracy of the masses, indiffer- 
ence of local bodies, paucity of funds to maintain the centres, 
ahsence of trained health visitors, lack of facility for the training 
of “ thais ” and midwives, and want of treatment centres fox- 
children. The Government then considered that mere advice to 
local bodies alone would not bear fruit and that they should take 
the initiative and devise practical measures and put them into 
opei’ation. Accordingly, they considered that a special staff should 
be employed — ■ 

( 1 ) to bring home to local bodies the importance of the 
question ; 

(2) to enlist the sympathy of the public; 

(8) to organize maternity and child-welfare centres in every 
town and village of importance ; 

(4) to take stock of the ^ eKisting oi-ganizations and to 
co-ordinate their activities; and 

(5) to ascertain the requirements of several localities. 

With that end in view, a special section in the Public Health 
Department in charge of an Assistant Directress of Pnhlio Health 
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was formed in 1931. In 1934, the Government laid down the 
following general principles regarding the conduct of maternity and 
child- welfare work for the guidance of the local bodies 

(1) The local body should be ultimately responsible for the 
finance, administration and management of the work in its juris- 
diction; 

(2) The District Health Officer or Municipal Health Officer 
should have general control and supervision over the work and 
should be responsible for giving effect to the schemes drawn up with 
the approval of the Dh®<5tor of Public Health; 

(3) A medical woman should be in immediate and direct 
charge of the work and should function as the Assistant to the 
Health Officer ; 

(4/ Women health visitors should be appointed as they be- 
come available since they form an important link between the work 
carried on at the centres and the women in their homes, and are 
the main agents for the educative work undertaken by the scheme; 
and 

(5) Since the primary health problems of women centre round 
the periods of pregnancy and labour, the first essential requiremeiit 
m any scheme of maternity and child-welfare work is that midwives 
should be appointed according to the needs. 

684. Organized on the above lines, the maternity and child- 
welfare work in the Province has progressed steadily. The local 
bodies have also taken keen interest in the work as will be evident 
from the allotments made by those bodies for expenditure on 
maternity and child-welfare work. In 1942, district ooards and 
municipalities spent Ps. 1,08,665 and Ks. 4,22,333, respectively, 
making a total of Es. 5,30,998 on their maternity and child- 
welfare schemes as against a total of Es. 1,16,681 in 1931. The 
statement in Appendix 28 shows the progress made during the years 
1936 to 1944 in the establishment of maternity and child-welfare 
centres in rural areas excluding municipalities, the number of 
medical women, health visitors and midwives employed, the num- 
ber of cases receiving skilled aid at child-birth, the maternity beds 
in liospitals and dispensaries. The statement in Appendix 29 gives 
details of maternity and child-welfare work done in rural areas. 
It will be seen that the maternity and child-welfare work in tiris 
Province is progressing steadily and satisfactorily though not to 
the extent required to meet the problem adequately. Out of 
1,494,134 live births in 1944, the number of cases which received 
skilM aid was only 147,091 making a percentage of 9-72 to the 
total number of births. About 13-5 lakhs of births have not 
received skilled aid. 

Post-war development 

585. The social public health services come under the pro- 
gramme for medical care of the population which includes both 
curative and preventive medicine, Close co-oidingtion between 
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these two sister departments has been aimed at in the formulation 
of new schemes in order to achieve the best results and to prevent 
any overlapping of efforts. The plan is based on village, taluk or 
group and headquarter centres, suitably located and equipped 
(both for medical rehef and public health services) and connected 
with one another by road and telephone communications and 
served by ambulance services. 

Village centres 

586. The village centres will be located in such a way that no 
village will be farther than five miles from each such centre. In 
heavily populated areas, however, the population factor will be 
combined with the distance factor. In such areas there will be 
one village centre for every 10,000 to 12,000 persons. The dis- 
pensary and health centre as well as the entire medical and public 
health staff of each village centre will be accommodated in suitable 
buildings. Eight beds will be provided at each village centre, 
two for the emergency ward, two for the isolation ward and four 
for the maternity ward. The staff of each centre will consist of a 
doctor, compounder, midwife, a man of all work and a sweeper 
for curative work and a Health Inspector, health visitor and two 
midwives for preventive and public health work. The treatment of 
cases of infectious diseases admitted to the isolation ward will be 
the responsibility of the medical officer, while disinfection, 
immuno-prophylaxis, home isolation, control of carriers or vectors, 
as the case may be, and quarantine, will be the functions of the 
Health Inspector. In regard to school hygiene, medical exami- 
nation of school children and the treatment of their defects 
are to be carried out by the medical officer, while the sanitation 
of the school premises and the nutrition of the school child will be 
looked after by the Health Inspector. The health visitor will 
follow up the school children and assist in any scheme of school 
feeding. Similarly in regard to industrial hygiene, the medical 
officer will undertake the periodical examination of the workers 
wherever necessary, while the Health Inspector will be in charge 
of the sanitation of factories, protection of workers in hazardous 
occupations and control of dangerous and offensive trades. The 
other important functions of the Health Inspector will be the 
improvement of registration of vital statistics, sanitary control of 
food supplies, health propaganda, improvement of environmental 
sanitation and housing. 

In regard to maternity and child-welfare, tbe health centre 
will provide for organized pre-natal service, efficient maternity 
ser-\dce, and post-natal infant and child- welfare work. The Health 
Visitor will visit expectant mothers in their homes to ensure tbe 
observance of proper pre-natal hygiene. An ante-natal clinic will 
,be held at the centre once every month when expectant mothers 
will be medically examined by the Woman Medical Officer for 
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luateruity and cbild-welfare work attached to the taluk or group 
centre. Th« maternity service for normal labour cases will be 
provided by the two midwives attached to the health centre. All 
complicated cases of pregnancy and labour will be removed to the 
maternity hospital at the taluk or group centre. The midwives 
will also be available for domiciliary attendance at confinements. 
The health visitor will make post-natal visits to the mothers and 
will be in charge of infant hygiene and the w'elfare of the pre- 
school child. There will be an ambulance service to remove the 
patients from the health centres to the taluk or group centre. The 
appended diagram show’s the activities of the health centre as out- 
lined above. This post-war plan is phased over a period of 20 
years and at the end of the period the whole Province will be 
served by efficient medical and health centres. 
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'i’he aiiu of tliis book is to afford a background for those wto 
desire to improve the economy of rural life. Planning is based on 
data, both factual and statistical. A great deal of misconception 
exists as regards the possibilities of rural development. On the 
one hand, there are enthusiasts for rural development who have 
vision without facts and are worried that nothing is being done. 
On the other hand administrators in the districts and their 
technical advisers possess a great deal of information, but often this 
is not placed in perspective and the facts are not adequately used 
lor constructive work. They may have facts without vision. 
They feel that nothing can be done. A combination of the enthu- 
siasm of the reformers with the information of the officers is what 
is needed to shape and implement a x-ural plan. This book would 
have fulfilled its pm’pose if it gave the necessary facts as a whole, 
so that the possibilities as well as the limitations of development 
are known before a plan is formulated. 

The pictoi'e that emerges from a study of the facts is some- 
what as follows : — ■ 

The ancient village of India has lost its character as a cradle 
of cultiu’e. It is no longer a self-contained and integrated unit of 
the society. With the Impact of production for external markets 
and the introduction of a cash economy, its prosperity has come 
ro be linked with forces beyond its control, forces that have very 
'd'ten global repurcusssions. Quick means of communication and 
electric power are tending to destroy the differences between the 
small towns and the bigger villages. To-day the village is an 
aggregation of human beings and is mainly characterised by being 
a imit of cultivation. It is not knit by communal ties and codes 
sanctified by tradition, but forms part of a much larger society 
which lias not yet built up a safe foundation in economics or social 
conduct. . 

Eural planning has to take account of this change. The 
Village can no longer be considered as a single unit. It has neces- 
sarily to be taken as a unit in a larger grouii. The size of this 
group will depend on the subiect for which plans are made. For 
education and maternity facilities the group cannot be very large. 
For the utilization of certain improved techniques in agriculture, 
large areas can be Taken. For marketing and credit facilities the 
area will perhaps be intermediate between these two. For tenancy 
reforms a whole countryside will be the unit. The Centra! con- 
cept, however, is that of a- “ rural group.” Plans for development 
should be based, thus, on a group of villages as the' unit. The 
pinna of the Government of Madras which are based on the 
administrative ” firka ” consisting of ; 16 or 20 villages, thus, 
proceed on right lines. 
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Against the background of the studies made in this book, it 
is seen that in regard to tenancy, one should aim at the gradual 
elimination of rentiers, whether zamindari or ryotwari. The spitt- 
ing up of land into mmute and imeconomic holdings has to be 
prevented. Crops have to be protected against the vagaries of the 
monsoon by the provision of water-supply. To this end the 
present theory that an irrigation source should pay for itself has 
to be exploded and the broader social value of insurance against 
crop failure recognized as demanding a legitimate expenditure of 
public money, irrespective of a direct quid fro quo for each indivi- 
dual work of irrigation. Eesearch on the effects of water on a 
hitherto dry area should be made to precede the introduction of 
irrigation in a tract. Famines should be avoided, and not merely 
dealt with when they occur. The field for technological studies in 
agriculture is immense. Soils have not been studied in relation to 
physical texture, chemical composition, ground water conditions, 
and then related to their suitability for particular crops. The 
breeding of pm-er and better types, by selection or hybridization, 
has to be related to .such studies of environment. A great deal of 
work remains to be done on “ single crop ” research. An anti- 
erosion drive is necessary, for dry and wind-swept tracts at least, 
as a beginning. Manure supply has to be greatly increased. Plant 
diseases and pests have to be controlled. The organization for 
carrying the results of these studies to the cultivator needs over- 
hauling. Wo have too many cattle, most of which are a drain on 
resources. Eecognized breeds have to be multiplied and local 
breeds upgraded by selective breeding. 

The entire range of work mentioned above will be useful only 
if facilities are afforded to the cultivator to have credit to cultivate 
and credit on the produce, to sell favourably. Both these facilities 
are linked with the larger question of guaranteeing a minimum 
price for the produce. To the cultivator as a person, the problems 
of employment during leisure periods is important. To the 
economy of the country the decentralization of industries is 
important. These two forces, together, make rural industries an 
indispensable part of rural planning. As a person, the cultivator 
also needs facilities in education and prophylactic and curative 
health measures which are sadly lacking to-day. 

From, the point of view of the State, these measures have to 
be envisaged as part of a plan that has a target in time and space. 
The fixation of such a target is the only practical method of ensur- 
ing that work proceeds according to a desired pace and along 
desired lines. The aim of this book is to render the formulation 
of such a plan easy. 
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20 Madura . . 

21, Ramiiad . . 

22 Tintievelly 
28 Nilgiris . 

‘ 24 Malabar ' . . 

■25 South Kanara ■ 




Population in 
1921 . 

( 6 ) 

8,168,210 
1,673,968 
1,051,442 
1,081,872 
1,809,574 
.1,38:5,558 ■■ 
■■■ ■■^■887,929:. ■■ 
914,890 
, . J62,370 - 
955,917 
526,911 
.1,493^058 
1,322,664 
■ 2,002.,08.7' : 

. ;2,136,7991 
2496,083 i- 
, 2,320,085 
'':;:;: 2 , 329 , 91 : 5 :' 

4,937,318 
■I4;,l72,60'2^:^-^ 
vv: 4,718,iS7v 
907^344'::; 
126,519 
3,098,871 
1,247,368 


Population la 
19.11. 

(4) 

3,134,820 

1,652,859 

980,323 

1,017,212 

1,697,551 

1,328452 

893,938 

935,259 

969,436 

963,223 

518,660 

1,406,008 

l',296,263'- 

1,903,439 

2,066,080 

2,094,066 

2,362.566 

2,366,045 

1,862,446 

■1,891,529 

1,664401 

i,7964'91; 

ilS,6iS 
3., 016,099 
14.95,227 


36,258,955 39,129,111 


Populatiou in 
1921 . 

<e) 

3,484,70.3 
1,920,582 
1,223,056 
1,254,208 
2.035,660 
■ X.486,222 
- 049,397 

1,024,961 
969,774 
1,050,411 
647,230 
1,655,115 
1,447,103 
2,266,989 
2,483,972 
2,440,064 
.2,454,507 
2,385,920 
1,944,315 
■2,164,677 
1,838,955 
2,046,907 
169,380 
3,533,944 
1,372,241 


Population in 
■ 1941 . 

(7) 

3,845,944 

2,161.863 

1.380.0S8 

1.444,294 

2,277,283 

3.017,026 

1,056,507 

1,146,250 

1,051,235 

1,171,419 

777,481 

1,823.955 

1,632,396 

2,577,640 

2,869,226 

2,809,648 

2.608,763 

2,563,376 

2,194,091 

2,446,601 

3.979.643 

2.244.643 
209,709 

3,929,425 

1,523,616 


■?4^12#j512 rf4,205i248fV i 
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[Referred to in paragrapli 27] : 
Density of population 
(Districts arranged in descending order) 


]?Tftmes of districts. 


1901. 

1941.; 

Percent 






increase. 


(1) 


(2) 


'■ ; m./ 

'.Biist. CToda,vari. {Plains); ' ' . . . . ■ 


■ 506' 

,'714 ; 

.■■:;';;':4M'V 

Tan j ore 



601 

■ ' 686; 

],'■ 144 '■■ 

Malabar' ■ . . 



48S 

679 

,,; '40*6 ■.,' 

South Areot . . 



500 

620 

■ , 24*0 

Vizagapatarn 



469 

605 ■ 

28*9 : 

Chingieput . . 



424 

593 ■ 

39*9' 

West Godavari 



365 

' ■ ^ 567 

55*3 ' 

North ;Arcot , 



365 

, 552 - 

51*2 

Tiniievelly 

. . 


384 

515 

M'l- 

Triehinopoly 



396 

506 

-drdmW: 

Madura 



343 

501 

46-1 

Kistna 



259 

413 

59*4 

Ramnad 



316 

408 ■ 

' 29*1 

Salem 

* • 


282 . 

406 

^ 44-0 ' 

Ooimbatore . . 



276 

,■395 

43-1 ; 

Gimtnr 



259 

393, ■ ' 

' 51*7. 

Soutli Ivanara 



00 

:377,' 

■ 33*7,, 

Ohittoor 



■■■ 20S'' 

:,274' " 

'31*73 

■'Miigiris , ' 



115 

, 212, '^ 

; . 84-3 : 

Neilo're,, , ' 



160 

' -204 

, ".27*5,;v; 

Beliary 



166 

' 184 ' ■ 

10*8 ;"',■■ 

Giiddapah 

W, : ^ 


14.9 

■ ".178 . ' . 

19*5 

Anantapur , , 



139 

, 174' 

',"25*2";'"'' 

ICiimboi . ; ' ■ „ 



116 : 

,,'150 
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Appendix No. 5 

[Referred to' in paragrapli 117] 


Productive irrigation works in the Province 


■ .Hame 'Of systein. 

Districts where 
Year- irrigated. ■ 

operated. 

Capital , 
outlay ' 
ineludlng 
■jirrears, 
of interest. 

■Area- 
irrigable 
' by the 
<;oinp!ete 
project. 

■ 

m 

m ■ 

;■ M:'/ 

15) 




RS. , ' 

-■JOS,-. 

Oaairofy delta gystem 

1889 

Tanjore and Trichino- 
poly. 

85,56,332- 

908,374 

Sriraikuatam anicut system . . 

1889 

Tinnevelly .. .. 

- 17,75,063 

26,000 

Qofiavari delta system . . 

1890 

West Godavari and 
Kistna. 

1,94,61,702 

840,000 

Mehamattar anicut system 

1891 

Bouth Arcot . . 

87,184 

. 5,200 

Thadapalli channel system 

1893 

Coimbatore . . 

1,77,446 

19,882 

Kalingarayan obannel system . . 

1893 

Do. 

1,S0,4S0 

11,843 

Yriddaclialsm anicut system . . 

1893 

South Arcot . . 

1,08,204 

15,559 

Chemhrampakkam tank system. 

1893 

Chingleput . . 

>V- :7,64,143: 

5,411 

Marudur anicut system . . 

1893 

lEinnevelly 

60,122 

17,020 

Pennar river canal system 

1894 

Kellore 

70,60,862 

170,000 

Arkenkota channel system 

1894 

Coimbatore . . 

1,44,445 

5,000 

Tiiukkoyllur anicut system 

1895 

South Arcot . . 

3,99,190 

28,000 

Shatiatope anicut system 

1895 

Do. .. .. 

10,89,561 

34,000 

Oheyyar anicut system .. 

1898 

North Arcot . . .. 

5,39,999 

23,629 

Cumbum tank system . . 

1896 

Kumool 

86,373 

6,000 

Poiney anicut system , . 

1897 

Chittoor and North 
Arcot. 

3,03,918 

23,324 

Periar anicut system 

1897 

Madura and Kamnad. 

1,08,35,654 

i43,00«i 

Kistna delta system .. . . 

1898 

West Godavari, Kistiin 
and Guntur. 

2,25,20,377 

068,000 

Kaadiyar channel system 

1899 

Trichlnopoly . . 

65,715 

7,296 

Tjower Ooleroon anicut system . . 

1903 

South Arcot and 
Tanjore. 

30.01,669 

110,808 

Kistna Bast Bank canal exten- 
sion system. 

1913 

Kistna 

58,08,380 

88,000 

Polavaram island system 

1934 

EastGodavari 

16,99,274 

17,500 

Oauvery-Mettur system . . 

1934 

Tanjore 

6,48,92,162 ■ 

332,000 

Kattalai system '. . , ^ . . ■ , . . ■ 

1929 

Trichinopoly . . 

41,27,567 

72,24)7 



Total . . 

15,37,45,818 

3,877,902 
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Appendix No. 6 

[Referred to in paragraph 1 IS] 


Unproductive m protective irrigation works in the Province 



Year 

operated. 

Districts where 
irrigated. 

Capita! 
outlay 
including 
arrears 
of interest. 

Area 
Irrigabk 
by the 
complete 
project. 

tl): 

„ (2) 

. .. ■ m 

<4) 

(5) 




»s. ■ 

..ACS, ,■'. 

fviiniooI“G'Edc!.apab earsal, ■ ; . . 

1883'^ 

Cnddapah and 

ICnrnooi. 

,2,34,00,765 

130,282 

I5afiir tank ,, . . ■ ' . . 

'1888' 

Salem 

. 4,52,087 

6,887 

anlcuf. , >■. 

,,189S ■ 

Chinglepnt . . 

: ,76,282 

5,216 

..^fadras water-supply and ,irr!-'' 
gation system. 

1890 

Do. 

18,68,918 

9,862 

Pelandora! anicut sys te in 

,1898 

South Areot . , 

; 6,92,074.-,- 

16,000 

Falar anlmit system 

1896 

C'hinglepnt and North 
Areot, 

■24,89,275' 

82,718 

Chicacdie minor rlyei’ system . . 

1900 

Vizagapatam . . . . 

2,89,226 

67,000 

yCmiiyern system . . ■ , , 

1902 

Kistna 

6,09,601 

10,580 

Doiidapad tank , . 

1908 

Guntur 

1,40,004 

250 

\"erur tank 

1907 

Nellore 

63,358 

1,470 

Siigilern system, . . .... . . 

1907 

Cnddapah 

,4,64,727. 

4,500 

Atiuakurtank 

1907 

Guntur 

1,25,403 

460 

.langamalieswarapiiram tank . . 

1008 

Do. .. .. 

71,664 

290 

Anamasamudram Berapern tank. 

.1910 

Nellore 

73,578 

1,000 

Halipuram tank 

1911 

Do. .. .. 

3,11,888 

700 

Pcanialur tank 

1911 

Do. .. 

2,18,649 

1,000 

Alarkapitr tank . . 

1911 

.Knrnool . . 

1,29,340 

1,701 

N’agavalli river system , . 

1913 

Vizagapatam . . 

17,87,066 

27,668 

Vtiikatapnxam tank 

1918 

Knrnool 

3,84,921 

340 

Uiiavanasi tank 

1919 

Guntur . . 

2,65,491 

841 

Yeilannr tank 

1919 

Anantapur .. .. 

2,69,707 

926 

Fa iijapatti reservoir system 

1919 

Trichinopoly . . 

3,39,276 

2,500 

.Siddapnr tank . . 

1919 

Kumool 

8,04,486 

1,000 

N'agavamm anient and suppl>'‘ 
<‘hannel. 

1919 

Cuddapah . . 

1,09,890 

894 

.Mopad reservoir system 

1921 

Nellore 

'23,47,820 '■: 

12,500 

Eaiiniyampalayam anient 

1922 

Coimbatore . . 

1,11,074 

400 

■Tliolndiir reservoir system 

1925 


26,22,781 


Thippayapalem project . . 


Kumool 

5,84,216 


Basavanna okannel 



5,89,780 


Duvvalera project 



":■:'■■;■ :''l,47,5l|:a 

.. 

0dnt!ioral)Mla sekeme , . 

1943 

Coimbatore . , 


soo 

Afjdmdevapnram tank project . . 

1943 

Godavari 

9,269 




Total . , 

4,18,57,550 

389,264 
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Appbkdis No. 7 

[BofeiTed to in. paragrajA I20j 
Note an minor irrigation ivorks 

Minor irrigation works play a large part in the weliarc of tlu^ l>eopie, 
Tiiey are scattered all over the coimtiysicle and almost all of rlieiu arc 
of very ancient origin. It is difficult, at this distance of tiuKo to say 
whether all or any of them have been dug by man or whetlu'r ih<‘y are 
merely de]:)ressions where water had collectcid and where in onhr io 
impound sucli water bunds had been put up from time to time. Tho 
chance^s are, that tanks are of both kinds. Tlie larger ta.jiks esp(‘<'ially 
should have been the result of vast iiunian ia])our such as eouhi, b(‘ 
commanded by the kings in the earlier epochs of Indian .Histor\\ llie one 
point that is indisputable is that no tank lias been (Imj; within reeeni 
memory. In this respect, the minor irrigation system f)rese}its a strilving 
contrast to the major s^^stems of irrigation. 

2, It is also a point to note that uniike in tlie large systems of 
irrigation the ])robiem with minor iiTigation works is not primarily one of 
extension and development, but the very urgent one of conservation 
and maintenance, prevention of retrogression and the restoration of 
works to a certain minimum standard of efficiency : for, minor irrigation 
has a p)i,‘odiictive as well as a j)rotective value. It is perhaps in this 
view that there is a justification for not keeping capital and expenditure 
accounts separately for minor irrigation works. Tlie })roteetive aspect 
of minor irrigation was noticed as early as 1878 by the Famine Commission, 
who, speaking generally, said that the true value of irrigation works 
is to be judged by the direct protection afforded liy tliem in years of 
drought by the saving of human, life, by the avoidance of the loss of 
revenue remitted and of the outlay incurred in costly measures of relief. 
Further, minor irrigation tanks are usually to be found in areas where 
other sources of water-suppty are rare and secondly, even from a. non- 
agricultural point of view, water for cattle a.s well as for the consumption 
of human beii)g>s, is in many places afforded by these tanks. From an 
adininistiutive and agricultural point of view, the vein vastuess ofllH?ir 
number invests them with considerable financial importance to the ryoi 
as well as to the Government. The Irrigation Commission of 

have estimated the number bf tanks at not less than 40,00d in chiding 
small river works in the figure. It is very doubtful if this number lias 
increased since then. The chances are, on the other hand, that a. eertaiu 
percentage of the works has ceased to be sufficiently useful. 

3, There is a general concensus of opinion among oflieers who Imvv. 
dealt with the maintenance of minor irrigation woiks and among tlu' 
intelligent lay public that there has been systcinatic deterioratioiu 
showing itself in the neglected condition of the Biipply eliaiinels and tlu^ 
unremitting silting up of the bed level of the tanks and in a genera! 
insufficiency o'i the water for the ayacut determined by the Tankl^.esto- 
ration Scheme Party and registered as such for each tank, A great deal 
of remission is being allowed even in respect of tanks which, from a 
technical point of view, conform to the stmidards mentioned In- 
the Tank Eestoration Scheme Parties. This happens even wheii 
there is an adequacy of, rainfall 'in that tract, and in spite of 
the rules for remission being fairly stringent. In one and the same 
village, differences are noticeable between tank and tank, depending 
on 'the extent of foreshore cultivation.. Figures gathered from the No. 20 
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aad No, 5 (Rainfall and Remission) ■ accounts of certain villages substan* 
tiate this statement. It is safe to, assume- thatj' if not merely, total loss 
of crop but partial losses which are- . not': benefited by remission rules 
and secondly the fact that in almost -.-all ■■the... ayaeiits under the minor 
irrigation tanks, irrigation is supplemented to a eoiisiderabie extent 
by d3‘a\\^«welis a!‘e both taken into -account, then, the deterioration in the 
minor irrigation system has undoubtedly been considerable. Figures 
for remission all over the Presidency, are not' readily available, but even 
such figures as are available will show, -.that ..remission is given when there 
is no failure of rain. This can only be due to defects in individual tanks. 
It is this differeaiee between tank 'and-- 'tank fin 'a particular tract as well 
as the general decay of tlie system,. that- requires investigation. 

4. Iiistorieail\', tlie iinportance of minor irrigation woiks svhb broaght 

light by tile Fainloc Commission. 'of ■1878,. -'Even at that time the 
(toininission felt tlnit tim tanks were deteriorating and that it was iieees- 
sjiry to adopt a s\'stematic ]>oiiey of maintenance. The Coimnisslon made 
i'crtaln rtvoin in eiaiat ions to this effect, the chief among them being the 
creation of the Taiilv Restoration Parties. It is interesting to note that 
it was the Famine CJonnnission that first adumbrated the policy of handing 
over tanks that have an ayacut of less than 200 acres to the Revenue 
departme.nt, Tlie Co:minissioii also recommended that smaller tanks 
irrigating not. less than 50 acres should, after being brought up to the 
standa-rcl, be made o^’er to the villagers and that tanks watering less 
than this area should lie handed over to the villagers as they vnre and 
that 'finally tanks irrigating less than 10 acres slio'u Id be' handed over 
to the ryots witliout any wet assessment being charged for irrigation 
under them. Idiese last recommendations ' of the Commission do not 
appear to hme been carried out. The'important recommendation of the 
Commission, namely, the creation of a technical staff to bring the tanks 
to a certain standard, \?as given effect to early. The Tank Restoration 
Scheme \xm eoniinenced in 1883 in the Madura district^ and since then 
was extended to other districts. Most of the minor irrigation basins 
havcj now been surveyed and memoirs prepared for them. The 
method adopted by the Tank Restoration Scheme Party is briefij^ as 
follows : Survey parties w-ere formed for the purpose of preparing a 
detailed record of all the works in each main drainage line, A map was 
then prepa:red for each minor basin showing all the minor basins with 
groups and sub-groiqis, each work being surve^^ed and its catchment area 
worked out ami recorded. Detailed maps were then prepared for the 
minor basins showing the position of each work with longitudinal sections 
of all tanks, detailed sketches of masonry works and notes indicating the 
wT)rk to be done to put each work and channel into repair. Statements 
of financial and hydraulic details were then prepared with a descriptive 
memoir "of eacir work iii' which ''iiffbrm'ation',''%vas given -as 'to- 'standard" " 
ieveb, flood discharges, storage capacity,- etc.,' Finally estimates for the 
repairs to be executed wem prepared/'- These particulars excepting the 
detailed estimates have been embodied; in, the 'memoirs. , In the beginning 
of the century, the Irrigation Commission - reviewed the work of the 
Tank Restoration Scheme Parties' and 'recommended a 'vigorous prose- 
cution of the scheme. The repairs suggested 'by'' the Tank Restoration 
Scheme Party have been carried 'through in most eases, The present 
technical position of the' minor 'irrigation" works is conditioned by the 
memoirs of the Tank Restoration 'Scheme 'Party where they exist. In 
other words it is the Tanlc Restoration Scheme Party standard that is 
being maintained at the present, '^day. .Administratively, a general 
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policy of limiting, the expenditure on a particular work to fi¥e times ' the 
revenue derived from its ,'ayaciit is being followed, though^ of course, in 
special cases this rule is relaxed. ■ Tanks having;' more tWn ' 200' acres 
ayacut are under the charge of the 'Public Works Department while tanks :, 
having an" ayacut of less than- 200' acres --.are under - the control of the 
Revenue department, the technical aspects of the maintenance ;of the 
latter tanks being in charge of the minor irrigation ; stafF, the Pubhc' 
Works Department being consulted wherever necessary. 

5. It is easy ' to see that this system- of maintaining the tanks by 
reference to Ta^: Restoration Scheme memoirs leaves much to.- be desired. 
It does not appear that the question of providing a permanent technical 
staff for not merely keeping up the Tank Restoration Scheme standards 
but for the more important purpose of altering the Tank Restoratioii 
Scheme memoirs to suit the changing conditions was ever considered. 
In this coimection, the analogy of the Settlement Party which forms 
part and parcel of the revenue administration of the country is relevant* 
It is recognized that once in thirty years conditions with respect to price 
level, yield of crops and other circumstances that influence the price 
of produce necessitate a revision of the land revenue settlement. The 
existence of the Settlement Party helps in the incidence of revenue 
conforming to altering economic conditions. But it is a grave defect 
in the administration of minor irrigation works that since the Tank 
Restoration Scheme Party, which may be compared to the original 
Settlement Party, prepared the memoirs, no such permanent technical 
machinery has been kept going in order to provide for altering conditions. 
The necessity for such a staff was felt by Colonel Smart, the then Chief 
Engineer in Madras, in his evidence before the Irrigation Commission* 
The relevant portion of his evidence is as follows : — 

‘‘ No satisfactory system of maintenance after a work lias beejj 
placed in thorough order under this system has yet been devised without 
which it is a matter for serious consideration whether we should go on 
spending large sums on earthwork of tanks which without up»keep 
deteriorate year after year and Will again in five or six years require 
repairs. The subject is one of great importance and may be dealt vith 
at an early date by the Revenue and Public Works departments. It 
is possible that nothing can be done without legislation.'* 

It is true that Colonel Smart was merely referring to the necessity' 
for the establishment of a proper irrigation staff, a defect which has to some 
extent been remedied by the establishment of the Minor Irrigation 
Staff; but it cannot be denied that he was troubled by the absence 
of a technical machinery which would make the memoirs and other 
repairs conform to the supply of water into a tank on the one hand and 
the needs of the ayacut on the other. The <?onsequenee is that, at the 
present day, repairs are being conducted so as to conform to hold and 
out-of-date inigation memoirs, which in view of the fact, that neither 
the supply of water into the tanks nor the capacity of the tank to hold 
water are the same as they were when the memoirs were prepared, 
renders & great deal of the work done in repairing the bunds and sluices 
of tanks of very little use to the ryot. This goes to the root of the defect, 
and therefore requires to be examined in greater detail. 

, 6. Starting from the beginnings -it may be seen jSrst that rainfall 
to-day is not . what it was about thirty years ago. Many of the irrigation 
memoirs are at least thirty years old, though some are of later origin. For 
®3cam|>le, the Tank Restoration Schema Memoir for 3&i^nagiri taluk 
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was prepared' in 1892-93. Tlie' average, rainfall on wiicE the Tank 
Restoration Scheme figiires are based was' then 43*40 inches. ’ The 
avexage raiiiMi for th^ last '20 years is 32*73 inches showing'. a, decrease 
of nearly' 10 inches. It' oan' ' also be stated that during, 'the major 
portion of :12 years, i.e.,. 1918, 1920, 1923,' 1925, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1931 
aiid 1935,' the rainfall has been'' very much less than' average, working up 
only to 23*'43 inches. This is another important fact, for, if in a period 
of 20 years t\FO-thi!*ds of the periods shows less' than the average, it 
cannot be said that the average is a very true .one or. that .the advan- 
tage of having good rains during one-third of the period is very consi- 
derable, for the wat€n\s cannot be'' stored 'up 4o he of any use to the 
ryot in ax}.y subsequent year. Further, the heaviest rainfall recorded 
in 24 hours in the year 1892 was 5*9 inches. Subsequently, this figure 
has fallen to 4*5 inches in the years 1930-32 and 1934. During the 
other yeai's it has never exceeded 3 inches. These figures taken for 
Krishna giri taluk may be compared with figures for other tracts in the 
Presidency and it is doxibtful if they will not be supported by similar 
conditions. There are various reasons for this decrease, such as dis- 
afforestation and the conversion of large areas of well wooded lands 
into arable lands and there are also perhaps other reasons of a 
meteorologica l nature : but the fact of decrease is any how clear and from 
the point of view of the minor irrigation tanks, this naturally means a 
lesser supply than before. Too much reliance cannot be placed on the rain- 
fall statistics available in the various rain-recording stations. The main 
stations are the taluk ofSees. It cannot he said that the rainfall recorded 
at the taluk office gives a correct idea of the rainfall of the entire taluk. 
To begin with the policy of establishing these recording stations not by 
reference to any meteorological considerations, but by reference to 
administrative convenience is itself one of verj^ doubtful wisdom. There 
are some natural points of vantage in each smalitract of country and rain- 
fall should be recorded at such points. These sometimes depend on the 
contour of the country and the alignment of its hills and there is every 
likelihood of there being vast differences in the amount of rainfall within 
very short distances. This is especially observable in Erishnagiri taluk 
where the rainfall in the Bariir area for instance and the Maharajagadai 
valley, though within a distance of 10 miles, certainly exhibits vast 
differences. Therefore, the diminution of rainfall which has been noticed 
above will have to be viewed with the qualification that while it is true 
for the region immediately surrounding Erishnagiri itself, it is by no 
means a true indication of the rainfall in the whole taluk. There are 
regions in the taluk the rainfall of which is much less, 

7. Secondly, even such of the water as falls on the catchment area 
of Minor Irrigation tanks does not reach the tanks because of extensive 
cultivation in the catchment area. Originalj, most of the catchment 
area consisted of jungly uncultiva^ted and hard soil and all the water' 
falling on it reached the tank. The amount of soakage. was negligible. 
With the pressure of a growing population on the soil practically the 
entire catchment area of the tanks has become cultivated. The greater 
the density of the population and the rate of acceleration of the increase 
in population the more is the tendency to reach out for lands of lesser 
fertility and lands which at an earlier '-time had been left waste, even 
'''ieliterately'^'eithi^^^^^ of the community for^suoh purposes as 

gracing' or in the foreshore of tanks in order to aUow free flow of water 
to tiae tanks. It is difficult to dispute- this fact that foreshore oultivatlop 
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is by 13,0 means ancient and considering that the foreshore of a tank 
is usually faroura biy situated from the point of view of the agriculturists, 
the long continued abstention of the villager from cultivating such 
lands can only be due to a certctin amount of foresight and delibei-alt^ 
uuderstandiug of the harmfulness of such eiilth'atioji. At tl)e pres<‘nt 
day however the catchment ai'eas of the tanks right up to th(‘ foreshore 
in many cases are fast being brought under cnltivation, though some of 
these upper catchment lands are infertile. An Investigation of the 
'Maharajagadai valley of Krishnagiri taluk for instance, shows that 
lands lying on the very slender margin of X3rohtabieness ha\'e been 
})rought under cultivation in recent years. The catchment of the u|ij)er 
tanks in this valley lies in the vicinity of reserve forests and ];)opulatiori 
is not very demise in the valley and yet pressure on the soil is ielt very 
acutely. In the same valley lower down popidation is pi-essing on the 
soil to such an extent that cultivation has reached the hill slopes that 
lie in the foi-eshore of some of the tanks. From the jjoint of \ iew of 
water supply to the tanks this ploughing up of the catchment, up to 
the foreshore, leads to the soil becoming loose and getting washed down 
into the supply channels and blocking the free passage of water into 
the tanks. It is a well-knownAact that the sux3i>ly channels themselves 
are not being attended to by the r;^mts whose duty it is to attend to 
them. There ai’o vainoiis reasons for this neglect, such as the breaking 
up of the old communal life in the villages, but whatever the cause, this 
neglect is an important i^roblem that has to be faced. 

8. It has been seen that there is first a reduction in the rainfall and 
second that even such of the rain as falls on the catchment does not 
reach the tanks. The third feature to be observed is that the tanks ar(‘ 
unable to retain even the water that loaches them. This is due to tin* 
silting up of the bed level of these tanks. From a laboratoiw point of 
view this silting up can be studied in the smaller tanks. It is true that 
the problem arises in connexion with the big as well as the small tanks, 
but it is easier to study it in the small tanks as in the case of large tanks 
the vastness of the size of the tank bed to some extent masks "the rate 
at which the silting up is going on. It is obseiwed curiously enough 
that this silting does not sx>i*ead imiformly all over the bed of the tank ; 
on the other hand, it appears to follow ceif ain natural lines of flow of 
the incoming wattu* so that wo find that the silting up is first in a series 
ol mounds and then, when the lo^v level sx)aces between these mounds 
get filled u].), entirely on one side of the tank. There is no doubt that 
side by side with this, there is an iraj^ercejitibk^ inerea.se in the bed level 
all over the entire a3*ea also but the existence of the feature mentioned 
abovi^ moj'O or less divides the tanks into two ] 3 a.rts a high kwel and 
a loiv level part, thus reducing the effective storage capacity of the tank. 
It is to be observed that this tendenc}" for the bed level to ris(‘ is more 
noticeable ?N*ar the surnlus weir. In some cases vvliere the ridge fmined 
by the inflow of sand and earth has not bad time to assert itself the tank 
bed is tull ol water in small pockets which are suri'Oiinded by thest^ 
ridges, ''fliis water does not reach the sluice, so tliat at any time of low 
raiintall tfie ayacut is not benefited. Three tanks were studied with 
special reference to the problems, mentioned above. Yenkatagoundmi 
taiik in ICaniandoddi village in Hosur taluk, Ghinnamx>alli tank of 
Kammampalli and KannandahalK big tank in Krishnagii-i taluk. In 
respect of (jhinnampalli tank,, in order to find out tlic^ extent to whirli 
tUB silting up has gone and .the -consequent reduetioii * of the storage 
captatyj complete levels -were .ta..Icen ..and the re.su Jl shows that the dates 
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given in the Tank Restoration Sclieme- Memoirs are tlioroiigiily unreliable 
if the present position, is taken into, account. The tank has an ayaoiit 
of 11 acres but taking the existing x^apacity, and a duty of 5 acres per 
million cubic feet of water which is equivalent to a duty of 60 acres to 
a euscc to a base of 140 days, the taxrk can eoirnnand only 3 acres. As 
a null ter of iact, it is getting one filling as against four fillings mentioned 
ill the memoir. ’Even if two fillings are taken into account the tank can 
irrigate only 0 acres. It is thus indisputedly clear tliat about 50 per cent 
of tile ay a cut i>s beyond the irrigable capacity of the tank. This silting 
up and consequent rediietion in capacity often leads, especially in the 
ease of tanks gcuting one or two fillings, to the peculiar position of the 
tank itself snrplussing without being of any real me to the ayaeut. 
In the- remission accounts of many villages one is often puzzled by the 
rt.unarl: that the tank surplussed but that at the same time the ryots 
eumphihi that thert‘ was not sufficient water for the lands. As a matter 
of fad with the j'edueed capacity and a flood tank level which is* fixed, 
the tcvuk is bound to .surplus even with a reduced supply and the com- 
phriiit of the ryot that this surphissiiig has not been of much w^e is a t]‘UC‘ 
and correct one. 

i). This .silting up of the tanks woiikl appear to be an old phenomenon . 
It was noticed as early as 1878 by the Famine Commission. There is 
not much doubt that in years gone bj^pthe tanks must have lieeii very 
much dccfier than that they are now and that tliey must have liad greatei* 
capacity. If the Commission of 1878 noticed that the beds of the tanks 
were*, getting silted up, tlien it is not necei^sary to emphasize that since 
then there, must have been silting up at an alarming rate. Taken 
by itself, this .silting up of the bed level is a problem of greater importance 
than any otlier singk* problem connected with the minor i negation system . 
Rvon nov’ the ]troce.ss is going on unchecked with the T-esult that many 
tanks are gradually getting abandoned as they are first approaching 
ilio le\a*] of the .surrounding roads side. If this process goes on mnliecked 
it is not im|>o.ssil>le to visualize that within the next 30 or 40 years a great, 
many of the existing tanks will cease te be in nse and will therefore have 
to be abandoned. In that ease, one might very well ask whether there 
Is any purpose at ail in the vast expenditure that goes on yea r after year 
in rejiairing the Ixunds and sluices of minor iriigation wurks. The causes 
of this silting up are apparent. It is due to the constant wasliings of 
earth from tlie catchment area, a process which lias been iiceelerated in 
the recimt past, as ha.s already been noticed, l>y the eonvej*.sion of the 
uncultivated and jungly areas in the catchment into ploughed arabk*. 
land. Tin* jU'obiem, however, is so vast that on the face of it, it appears 
almo.st impossible to find a right solution for it. As a matter of fact, 
the very vastness of the problem may be a cause of it.s not having been 
<'OUsldenxl so far. It ha.s been pointed out by certain technical expeits 
that when the run-off of the catchxnent of a tank Is large In comparison 
lo the. tank capacity 'as in. the cafse of the. first tank in a chain of tank 
.so that the tank surpluses freely and for long periods, then it is possible 
that a proportion of th.e light, silt in suspension -will be passed off with 
the surplus wateic '.rhis, however, touches only the fringe of the problem 
because it only affects the lightest silt in suspension and it is anyway 
injurious when the suiplus of -one tank, -forms the supply of another. 
This chain system of tanks is not uncommon. As a matter of fact, 
when there is a chain arrangement of tanks, the first tank the catchment 
of which is to supply a nuinber of -tanks lower down liihigs sueli a large 
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amount of silt ; that the silting up of the first tank is veiy great. The 
only method of studying the problems of the tanks is by taking up chain 
by chain. Most tanks in South India form a link in such a chain and the 
problems affecting each chain are certain to be peculiar. In the ease 
of one chain the predominant evil will be foreshore, eiiltivation mth 
ill-defined and haphazard water nourses ^supplying tank after tank. 
In another chain there may be defined channels,, the surplus of one tank 
leading on to another, and here the problem of the silting up' of these 
supply channels is very important. While, therefore', the general features 
will remain the same in most taixks, alteration of emphasis wi ll be found 
In individual chains and tanks, and consequently each chain will have 
to be st tuiied by itself. In all these chains, the most important problem, 
to tackle is in respect vnth the first tank in the chain. In the case of 
such a tank, the evil of foreshore cultivation is fraught with great danger 
as it will affect a very large number of tanks lower down. With respect 
to the general problem of silting up CoL Ellis in his Mamiai of Irrigation, 
remarks many of the tanks have been impounding silt for centuries 
and Iiave lost very considerable proportions of their original capacities 
to the great injury of the crops under them. No effective remedy for 
this has been discovered and the problem is one which becomes increas- 
ingly seriou.s as time goes on.’’ 

10. On the technical side the capacity of the tank was fixed by the 
Tairk Eestoration Scheme Party, by adopting what are kno’wtx as 
^‘Dickens” or **Byves*' fomulse-, / Both of these briefly stated are 
■ as follows :-—D.0.M*P. where '"(!>) -"is the maximum flood discharge, 
(M) is the area of the catchment in square miles and (P) is a power less 
than unity and (C) a coefficient fixed with reference to the nature of the 
catchment and the intensity of recorded rainfall and with records of 
actual floods in parts of the same area in similar catchments. In Madras 
Province (P) is taken to be either as two-thirds or three-fourths of 
unity, as a rule, and the coefficient (C) at a numerical figure between 
300 and 500. It is indisputable that none of these figures adopted for 
working out this formulse can be the same to-day as they were about 
25 years ago. As has been seen above (D) which is the maximum flood 
discharge is altered by the diminution in rainfall. The effectiveness of 
the supply to the tank has also been diminished. The coefficient has 
therefore to be altered. It is immaterial whether it is (P) that is lessened 
or (C) but undoubtedly in interpreting the formula the numericals have 
to be changed. The original figures adopted do not give a correct 
account of the volume of water that flows into the tank from the catch- 
ment area. But the figures now adopted for repairing the tanks are 
based on the formula as worked out above by the Tank Restoration 
Scheme Party, in most oases, thirty years ago. Further, the Tank 
Restoration Scheme Party have -fixed the full tank level with reference 
to -mean sea level and the surplus weir of a tank is fixed at this height. 
The maximum water level of a tank is fixed by reference to the head 
of flow over the surplus weir and is usually between one and two feet 
above the full tank level. The height of the bund is further calculated 
to provide for at least three feet above the maximum water level The 
sluices of a tank are further fixed at such a level in the bed that they 
command the maximum ayacut proposed under the tank. Now it is 
easy to see that if the full tank levelof a tank is of a fixed height and 
thO' bed of the tank goes on rising, then very much more water should 
nqw be flowing, out of the taflk through tl^ surplus, weiy than hafom. 
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"beeause, obviouslj tbe oapacity of the tank is less than what is used to 
be, dn©' to silting. The capacity of a tank is calculated' by the formula 
one-third area of the , waterspread multiplied by the depth of water 
at the. full tank level over the silt of the sluice, taking it as the cone as 
sho\m below in figure 1. , 


F.TX. 



FlO. 1 


If the bed of the tank is as shown in figure 2 below then the capacity 
of the tank vill not be affected as the water in the concave portion vdll 
imBain in the taitk itself * 



Fm. 2 

This however, is not what we see. On the other hand, the silting 
up noticed in paragraph 8 creates various patches in the beds and is 
more as given in figure 3 below. 
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Tiiis' naturally reduces the capacity of the tank if the formula nien« 
tionod above is used, taking the full tank level as a fixed height over the- 
mean sea levol It may be argued that the capacity will not uJtered 
!)Ut that there will be a greater extent of foreshore submeixion. lias 
is (juite Wi'oiig for what will happen is, not a g]*eater extent ()f haeslioix 
submersion, but greater e>scape of water over the surplus weir. 

11. It was noticed above that the sliiicevS of a tank aj*e fixed by 
1 ‘eferenco to the highest land fixed for the ayaciit, but as a^ resiiit of 
the constant silting up of the bed we fip,d that in nia.ny tanks the sill of 
the sluice is very niiieh. low-er than the bed leve^. In .inai>y iiigtauees 
the water lias to fall down to the sill to a depth of 4 to 5 feet carrying witli 
it the silt. The ttuiuelsof the sluices are usually small, in some eases 

111(5 general result is that tb.e barrel is often eiieeked witli silt, 
lliis is 0 ]ie a-sp8ct of the probiein. Tiie otliei* is the existevici* of watei* 
in the taulc, lni,t as a result of the silting up of certain poiiions of tlie bed, 
tb.e wuter not reaching the sluices. This latter is a very v\'idesj)read 
phenomermn and is due also to the reduced capacity of thr‘ tank, the 
original a vac at being far too extensive and tb.e sill of the .sluice being 
placed at a. high level, lliis is specially to be setni in largo tanks where 
the original vast supply justified the. placing of the sluice at a fairly 
liigh level. In such cases a low level sluice is called for. Now the ryots 
generally bale out this -water or dig leading channels towards the. sluices 
hut this in turn leads to the deposit of more mud, in the sluices. These 
d(>Te.ets in the sluices will clearly show the need for a revision, and for 
fixing tiie sluices at more favourable sj>ots. l.1ie original calculation of 
the capacity of the tank as one-third area of vvaterspread Jixuitiplied by 
full tank level height from sill lovei will nowhavu^ to be worked out with 
resp(^ct to different figure.^. Theoretically no doubt tb.e raising of the sill 
level of tim sluice will lead to the possibility of extra land of higliei* 
levels being brought under the ayacut but it is most important to netc^ 
that tlie raising of tlie sluice is due to another consideration as a result 
of reduced receipt of water into the tanks. tSo paradoxically enough 
what is called fo)* is raising the- level of the sluice and ](?ssening the extimt 
of the ayacut in most eases, Anth tlie exceptions inentioned aboAT.. 

12. Tiie remedies to be suggested for improving the eouditio 3 i of the 
tanks fall under two heads, first, tliose that can be carried out hy local 
officers GveJi by conformiug to tlia existing rules aixd l>y the niei*e expendi- 
ture of a. certain amount of extra zeal and diligence ajid second : thos<‘ 
that c^ali for legislative change.s and important aIt(u*ations of ])oliew 
The former are olndoiisly within the .realm of iimncdiate p!*aet ?(*«•*, bilitv. 
But they only touch tlie fringe of the problem and it is by a f>old 

of radical changti with respect to fundamentals tfiat an\^*lasthiu .lasiefit- 
can be achieved. 

13. The first remedy lies in the priwention of iiidlserlminate foreshore 
assignment. As has already been pointed out, a greiat dcxil of the oridiml 
catchment area of the tanks that used to be uncultivated junuly 

has now^ been broixght undei* cultivation. As this eatehnumt area 
approaches the foreshore this evil increases i.u propoifion. so far as the 
tanks are concerned. The cultivation in tlie foreshore itself sends down 
silt iuto the tank directly and if further narrows the vvaterspread bv 
encouraging small and apparently petty encroaebmeuts that have a 
tendency to corrode by imperceptible degrees till a final diimmmi of 
4«gerous proportions is rei^ohed. TMb, in addition to the bunding up 
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of tho foreshore, not aiiow.the ^v^ltev to how- ijito the tank freelv 
from ealelniKMit area. This is the. case, \vhen as most Frequeutly 
happens, intensive cvo]m like ]>addy and vegetahies ai'c grown. The 
question arises whether such wholesaie prevention of all ^nsigninonts 
either in the foreshore of a tank or in the more exteJtsivc regions above 
(•oinprised in the eatelunent area are possible, and seeo.ndly whntlier 
it is possli>le tr) dinnareate eertain ])ortion of foicsliore as* dclijiiteiv 
,4twc*tiou?d)le. On faeo of it it would appear that it is difficult to 
defiU(‘ tiie liniil or the possibilities of restruTioii but hearing in mind 
Ihr n^.iin priueqjle of tin* luadvasibihty of foreshore- assigujoent each 
individual ‘nse will ha,ve to be dealt with on its merits. It inay, lionover, 

■ be poi,nted out tliat huids wliieh. are sloping tov'ards the ‘SUppIv' ehaunel 
on oitlte.f side of it should, as fa, r as possii)le not he a^ssigiuaf, as also 
those lying oJi that })aid of the foreshoi’e from whielj tin: undefiiK^d sii]>pjv 
to the tank wliieli does not come direct through llie supply eJia.nncl 
(lows, i-iunds whieJi ai'o registered as tank-bed should bc" ’ zealously 
gua-rded and aaiy cultivation in them evitrted Ftraigh.ta\\ay, Laucls 
found registered a-s poramboke ’■ should be revalued as 'such and 
if privately owia^d already shoiiid be given a dry classification and wot 
eulti^uition discouraged tuuphaticallyf resettlement operations the 
|>raetlee of not .r(‘gistering a ny fop3slK)re land under the sources in question 
and of generally retaining such lands as dry ’’ is ])elng followed but 
sometimes they are registered as -wot undei* a dilierent source. Even 
this woulfl appear to !)e dangerous and may be rnu^idal ui iho interests 
oftlie tank. These suggestions aro mad(‘ ANitli reference to lands Avkick 
are eitlier new r{*gistere<l as porajnboke or which aj-e at dispoFai of 
the 0overjnne.ii1 . 

14. In res|.»{'c*t" of the lands uhidj ari‘ already privaU'ly owjied the 
de.sirabilily of encouraging dry ero}Ks alone as airea<ly .nu‘.ntioi>rd ii} the 
]>rt‘vi(>us ])ara graph may he eo'usichaxd, the r(‘.ason being tiiat cultiva’^ioii 
whicli is riot v<.u‘a iiitensive Is less likely to impound a gneat deal of water 
or io ioos<‘n up the soil to a AU'-rv eonsi(]era.b]e exte.nt. Following the 
same prineipli^ it' may he stated Ikat in such lands in ])r(dereuce to cv.venh 
or prilse-s, ciu*o!U‘agemen1 ofganlens andi'Opo euUivatioj) in gcjM-ral Avill 
he a honviieiai jrjlicy hc'cansf'. tlu-n tlua-e will be less corrosion of the 
siirfa-ee soil In carrying out this policy it is (‘ertaiidy io 1 h‘ remembcTed 
that the* prr-ssure. of a growing |)opulatiou on the soil Isas to be reckoned 
with amd that any how the area,s invdcr cultiA'ation luiv(‘ to lu^'ocreased. 
Siuc(i the foresfu^re, of all lire tanks, takon together with the ca-tehment 
aa'i 3 as cover almost half i he countryside, a seAunt- and icp sided emphasis 
on the priivaples t‘.nui)eiat<‘d almve is perhaps likeh' to affect tlie ryots. 
A. certain extent of assignment i.s tliere-fore to be ta.kiui as an evil to be 
ru*qiiies('ed in, and mere concentration on providijig for a, good su[)ply 
of water to the tanks rejected as tlie rvdv-dia ad ahsr.rdmn of ]un;b]ind 
(‘iitlmsiasm. But topes should be encouraged. It lias fiic fnrthor 
a(hmntago of affording a much needed diversion frrun the blind pursuit 
of wet and dry cro]).s and. is in the long run likely to bo .more romunewatiAuv 
It will be well to ta..ke statistics Avith the aid of Ike purpose In AioAv, to 
begin ivith in tlio case of the bigger tanks -haAong an ayacut of more tiuwi 
IflO ac.res. A register may be.inaintai-ned oji such lines. When those 
la^nds are owned by GoAmrnment preferential assignment should be for 
tope euitivatioii. By p)rop>aganda and eneouragement by liberal grant 
of loans, prWately owned lands shonld/also be brought under topes. 
The raising of a topic no doubt' palls for cap>itai and this maA" clrW e. out 
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the needy villager who^aaks for' asaignmeiit after a year or two of sivayi- 
jama cultivation as is happenmg now. It however^ be possible 
to find lands for such persona elsewhere in the village. Further the 
larger land owners should first be approached to lead the way in this 
matter. There has, of late, been a tendency to grow mangoes and limes 
in many areas and all that will be necessary hereafter will be to give 
sufficient point and direction to this tendency. Another policy that, 
can be tried is the conversion of foreshore areas into grazing ground and 
other communal porambokes wherever pobsible. In many villages 
grazing ground and other porambokes form quite a considerable extent. 
Where possible, these can be converted to unassessed and corresponding 
extents of unassessed lands in the foreshore converted into porambokes. 
This is luilikely to cause any hardship. In the case of privately oviied 
lands, it will be worthwhile adopting a policy of exchange. The success 
of this policy, it is needless to state, will depend very largely on the 
enthusiasm and sympathetic propaganda of local officers. A further 
method of preventing foreshore lands from depositing silt into the tank 
is by the planting of ‘‘ nanal ” reeds. This can be taken up as part of 
the scheme of maintenance and will not involve any great fiiianokl 
outlay. 

The importance of vari or water course porambokes is often not realized. 
The water supplies to a tank consist of a number of such streamlets 
that thread their way through the flowing contours of the countryside 
’ collecting the waters of the high level lands on the way. Officers have 
a tendency to isolate the actual vari and consider cultivation in the 
larger area registered as vari to be unobjectionable. This is a short- 
sighted view. In original settlement, it was apparentfy realized that the 
usefulness of a water course depended on the lands on either side of it 
to a certain breadth remaining uncultivated and on hard surface so that 
water may flow into the vari without any obstruction and vuthout carry* 
iug loose earth. To this end, vari porambokes usually consist of larger 
extents than are occupi ed by the varis themselves. The preseiit tendency 
to ignore this and to limit the vari poramboke to practically the actual vari 
with a small, very small extent on either side, is one tha.t should be 
avoided. 

15. The proper maintenance of supply channels is one of the most 
important remedies. These, it may be truly said, form the Cindj:ella. 
of the Minor Irrigation system of South India. The protection of the 
supply channels consists of preventing their silting up and of clearing 
them periodically of jungly undergrowth. But this vital aspect of the 
maintenance of irrigation is now being left to the ryots. Theoretically, 
the principle of inviting the co-operation of the village community and 
of compelling the ryots to shoulder some liability, is Justifiable, bu1 
if in practice the programme leads to nothing more than the periodical 
penalization of persistent neglect on the part of the ayacutdars, then 
it is high time that the policy is drastically altered. Especially so, 
when the work involved affects the vitality of the entire irrigation system. 
The Compulsory Lahoui* Act is at the present day brought into operatloii 
only when the channel reaches a state of utter and terrible disrepair, 
till, in fact, it reaches a stage when it actually blocks the ivafcer coming 
into the tank. The consequence is that much of the work that is being 
done by way of repairing the bunds or the sluices goes to utter w^aste 
when the supply channel is neglected and periodically deposits a great 
deal of silt into the tank. The- system of leaving the maintenance 'of 
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these ■ cha^aels . to ^ has not worked well...' ' This is within the 

experience of ,e¥erj officer. It may be an unfortunate fact, but the 
sooner the; iaevitability of the' danger if the present 'policy is followed, 
is realised, the better. , The main reason for this, is the disintegration 
of the Tillage community and the death of a common village conscious- 
ness and interest.' This in turn is due partly to a policy of a spoon feeding 
and beaevolence ' practised by the Government towards people who 
had been generally accustomed to look after themselves to a considerable 
extent and , further to the Increase' of absentee landlords who have 
come to look upon agriculture not as a vocation, or a,' method of living, 
'but merely as a means, of investment of mone}^ ' earned elsewhere in 
more profitable occupations away from the village community. This can 
be seen with great emphasis in villages %vh ere there is a preponderance 
of Brahman landlords. It is, therefore, very difficult to get togethex’ 
the villagers to co-operate and clear the supply channels especially in 
the case of large taxiks and in the case of tanks whose ayacutdars live 
in 3 or 4 villages. Together with the application of the Kudimarainaib 
Act only in extreme cases, which alone will justify the imposition of a 
penalty, the deterioration of the supply channels has been going on at 
an alarmiirg rate. It may also be pointed out that even under the 
Kudimaramath Act when the wwk is done by the Department, the rates 
for even the clearance of undergrowth, are so high that above 4 or 6 
hundreds of rupees are spent in many channels for this purpose, and the 
consequence is that the amount spent for the actual clearance of silt 
is very little. This aspect of the work is often only partially accom- 
plished .Once it is recognized that village consciousness is dead and that 
absentee landlordism has come to stay then obviously the only remedy 
is to transfer this work from the ryots to the Government and to include 
the silt clearance in the supply channels as pai*t of the regular wwk of 
maintenance. This will lead to the wwk beiiig attended to with g3;*eat6r 
frequency, xiot merely at a final stage of disrepair. The Compulsory 
Labour Act has to be amended so as to provide automatically for the 
levy of a charge in respect of this work. The principle ofl.be Government 
themselves undertaking a portion of such wwk has been recognized 
under the new accelerated programme. 

16, To the idealist who is bent on rural reconstruction the idea of 
further sapping the already feeble self-reliance of the ryot is repugnant. 
But the death of '' Kudimaramath was forced on the attention of the 
IiTigation Commission more than thirty years ago. The Commission stated 
‘‘ We are repeatedly assured that the maintenance of the tanks was 
not satisfactory and that Kudimaramath was practically dead , . . 

We are ourselves reluctant to admit that so valuable an institution is 
really dead and past restoration.” It will be idle to deny that the 
process has been proceeding since then, with accelerated intensity* The 
irrigation Commission as well as others have 'traced this to the policy of 
the State readily taking up the responsibility and readily taking action in 
matters where,' in an earlier day, the ryots had to look after themselves, 
but m noticed above, this is but one side of the question as it neglects to 
emphasize the breaking up of the communal life in villages and the 
increase of absentee landlordism.;. Even if it -is accepted as .true, the 
State cannot at this distance of time, revert to the sMus' qua ante and 
leave the works to the almost absent mercies of the ayacutdars. 'It 
should also be pointed out that before the advent of a policy of main- 
tenance even such work as the Government now undertake Hke rafemg 
the bunds to a safe standard formed^part.of the work done by the ryots.. 
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Ev(‘u to day this is so in ^Mysore State. The sepavaliou of eei1 ain i of 
work iolo ryots' \vork has not been done by refeivinje to th<‘ ]ustor!(\nl 
fact of tiiosc items alone having formed part of tlie r\'ots share froiri timi* 
iaimemorial. it is easy to see that it Avas because the Tank Itestoi’atinn 
S(;heme i^ariy laid canpliasis on maintaining tlie l>un<ls and sluiecs'^ at 
certain s].)eeiti(‘d standards of efficiency that the A\a;)rk is being rlone on 
those lines. It so liappened that silt clearance called for no tc‘chni<*al 
standards nor any technical skill x^s for custom, it Avould app<rar that 
ladbre tiie advent of a policy of maintenance, the tanks had morr nr ]<‘ss 
to h(‘ iookc'd. after by the ryots. Kndimairunath is thus an a<aa*d(a!t. In 
view ,o.f these cireunnsta.nees, the only way to protect the tanks is lo 
levy a cess and carry out silt clearance. The bait to villag<‘ s<^lf-r(‘liancc 
can be always provided for by the issue of a notice to the eoncca-fu^d ryots 
before undertaking the Avork, but tlie Avoj’k itself should .]ua!essarily lbr!{i 
part of the general upkeoi>. This Avill alloAV i*yots Avlto are willing to do 
the Avork to escapt'. tie cess., and at the same time nil! not allow tlu‘ 
tanks to deteriorate. The main remedies AM'th regard to supply ehamKls 
aro thus (! ) the inclusion of repairs to them as part of tlu‘ work of general 
maintenance^ (2) tiic provision for the levy of a portion of the charge of 
the cost and not as at present, the full charge plus a, penalty^ if the A\'ork 
is not done ])y the ryots, (3) the inclusion of this v'ork in the eirelo system 
pro})osed to be adopted for tank repairs, (4) a strict interpretation of the 
expression silted up so that accurnulaiion is avoided. Tliese 
remedies are a half way house between total abolition of ryots’ initiative* 
and complete Government control and action and Avill A\'Jii ]0 trying to 
keep up village self-reliance Avhere it exists, not blindly (‘X|)C(d it whore 
it is absent to the detriment of a tank. 

17. Even Avith the existing rules the officers in (fuarge can adoj>t 
certain measures to keep the channels in good condition (L) Complaints 
have been frequently made by ryots that kudimarainatli notices an* being 
issued at a time A\dien they arc busy Avith soAcing anrl transplanting. 
The necessity for the issue of notices is felt at janiabandi and by the 
time they are issued it is July or August. Tiiis is undoubtedly the 
wrong time. During axmolsh, EeA^emie Inspecdors shouki he ;isked U) 
report on i-Iic condition of supply ehamuds. The Divisiomd Officer 
should maintain a periodical in whicli tluisf* remarks arf^ enfA.‘re<! and 
notices issued to the ryots December or January, so tlnd th.ey may do 
tlie Avork after harvest is 0 Axa\ All such Avorks should ].>e Included in th^* 
Minor Irrigation Programme for the year and should be eliminated if 
the AA’-ork is already done. By jamabandi the l)i\isiona] Officer siiould be* 
in a position to eliminate the Avork or include the A\'ork in tlie .Minor 
Irrigation Programme. The ryot should not be called away from his 
legitimate avocation aud the method mentioned aboAV* takes this into 
consideration. (2) It has been found from experience that in many 
divisions the provisions in the Compulsory Labour x\ct insisting on the 
penalty amounts being spent in the village from which they were (collected 
either on the same aawIc for the repairs of which they mnv. collected or 
on some other Arork, has not been proi^erly given eireet to. The r(‘sult 
has been that such amounts haA^e unnecessarily lapsed to Goverutnenl. 
It is necessary that a separate register should be mainta iner! to sIjoav tin* 
amount of such i)ena.lties available for each A-illage, They should hv 
adjusted towards kudiinaramath work or other Avorks the Aillagc. 
The present kudiinaramath register Is inadequate. (3) A great deal'^of 
the silt that is carried by the ehannels can be arrested at the entrance of 
the channel into the tank by digging a pit in tlie bed of the sitppiv 
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eliaiiiielj over wMcli, the water .should, be made to flow. . This, wlih collect 
.the silt' into' the .pit. Aii.Gther pit should be dug nearby and the sand 
iii.i-he, first., pit shoiikl. as so.on' as '.the first: pit gets filled, be .thrown into 
the second. ' Otherwise .. by heaping; the 'sand nearby, it .again gets , washed 
into the.' tank... The community, Local .fund contractors and 
others shouid be given free use .of this sand. This experiment has been 
tried with considerable, success in certain tanks in Krishnagiri,' taluk.' 
It can be worked at fii'st in the smaller tanks where, the quantity of silt 
is 'likely to be. inconsiderable and' also in tanks where experience has 
siio.wn ■' .that fillings. 'are not in one -big mstalm.ent but in .several small 
oiies.^; for in the'..former case in a .few-. hours the pit is likely to get filled 
...up.". .It ■'will be easy to- utilize- the services of the village establMiineni 
for this purpose. ' Figure 4 .illustrates this 


Bund 
Fiq. 4 

18. The removal of the silt that has aheady accumulated in beds 
of tanks is an impossible task. If further silting up is prevented, it will 
be a matter for satisfaction. Certain remedies followed with success 
are detailed below — (1) The rules for permission to quarry earth from 
tank beds should be interpreted in a very liberal way. At present such 
applications have to be scrutinized and orders passed and very often 
ryots are ]3enalized for either {a) taking more than the quantity applied 
for, (5) for non-domestic and non-agricultural purposes, (c) for taking 
it before the issue of orders. The earth in the tank bed is, a definite 
encumbrance to irrigation, its existence there is useful to no one and its 
removal h an undisguised blessing, 'In'', such ' circumstances' the purpose 
of either, inMsting on applications or for making ,a distinction .betwe 0 n 
agricultural and non-agricultural uses and .domoestic and non-domestic, 
in fact, between anyone use and another, is not apparent. On the other 
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hand the policy should be to encourage the ryots to remove earth &om 
taiil^ beds. The general prohibition of not taking the earth from too 
near the bimd alone need be insisted on. It is needless to say that the 
ryots should on no account be allowed to dig below the level of the sluice. 
(2) In preparing the tank bunds, earth is at present being taken from pits 
dug in the bed. No system is followed in digging them, but the}^ are dug 
here and there in haphazard way. If they are dug as far as possible 
starting from near the sluice and proceeding in a parallel line to the bmid 
and are also of uniform size and depth, then there wiE be a uniform 
lowering of the bed level at that part of the bed where most of the water 
finds its way. The pits should before the work in the bund is finished, 
be connected together. They will present a chain like appearance, 
somewhat like this : — 


SLUICE 


This experiment has been tried with success in Krishnagiri and 
Hosur taluks. (3) Since all the water finds its way or has to find its way 
to the sluice, sEting up is greatest near the sluice. It is difficult to prevent 
this when water is fuE in the tank, but when a leading channel has to be 
dug to take water to the sluice it should always be made to take a curve 
on nearing the sluice, so that the silt may be concentrated at the curve. 
The chamiels in the Tanjore delta are usually made to take a zig-zag 
course and it was explained to the writer by an aged ryot that the purpose 
of such zig-zagginess was to catch the sEt in the pockets, where the 
channel curves. (4) The rush of sEt into the sluice is usually prevented 
by a masonry silt wall in front of the sluice. A better method of achieving 
the same re i It will be to use planks for the shutters in two or three 
sections, one or more planks to be used depending on the amount of water 
in the tank. A masonry wall in front of the sluice i5 of no use wlien 
water is very low or very high in relation to the waE, but onfr when the 
water is of a certain height. Bemovable planks su Ji as are used h) the 
Tanjore delta, serve the purpose more effectively. This has been 
in one tank in Krishnagiri taluk with success. 

19. The position of the sliiices in many tanks leaves a great deal to 
be desired. As noticed in paragraph 11, there is water in man}’ tanks 
without reaching the sluice. In i^uch cases the practice foEowed hy 
ryots is to dig a leading channel to the sluice. It is also not unusual 
to put up a wide cfrcular bund in front of the sluice and bale the water 
into this artificial tank. The height of the sluice is, of course, conditioned 
by the height of the highest land in the ayacut. But, as has been not iced , 
very few tanks are able to command the original ayacut. It Is within 
the experience of local officers, that a tank registered as class II is in 
fact omy a class III or IV source. TEb reducing of the ayacutsof such 
tanks is a wide probleni involving loss of revenue ; but a step should 
be made in this direction at least in the case of tanks in respect of which 
there has been continuous remission over a series of years. The 
nation;of such', lands from the ayacut involves no loss of revenue to 
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' .GoYemmeiat but diniiriislies .the' correspondence and inspections inTolved 
ill granting, ^’emissions and further .helps 'to g ve a tru3r acconnt of the 
tanli and its a;yaciit capacity. .This involves the creation of a temporary 
special staff and the financial aspects -thereof will have to be worked out. 
1,11 the. second, place '5 the question of having a' high-level and a low-level 
sluice ,' may be considered with reference to the position of such sluices 
in .relation to .the possible extent that its height will enable it to command 
on the , one sidej and on the otherj the amount of remission saved by that 
extent of the aj’acut at least being brought under cultivation. It is to 
be noted that this problem of having two sluices arises mainly with 
resiiect to the larger tanks. As already noticed, in the smaller tanks, 
the sluice needs shifting only to a higher level. Where this is not possible 
silt shutters should aiiyliow be provided. There are various other points 
to consider such as the need for refusing ail transfers of land from dry 
to wet and the encouragement . of transfers from wet to dry. This 
process is in the right direction. The mere fact that a person has been 
pajdng penal w^ater rate for a number of years should not entitle him to 
a transfer of the concerned field to wet. Further, in rexiairing bunds, 
the question of sluice leakage should always receive attention. With 
a leaking sluice, the best of bunds is useless. The* sluice should always 
be so modelled as to admit of inspection without breaking open the bund, 
A telescopic system of sluice modelling has much in its favour. Thirdly, 
the present, No. 20 account of the village In which rainfall is recorded is 
not of very great use, A proper tank register should be maintained. 
This should contain, in addition to the number of fillings that each tanlc 
gets and the number of times it surplusses, columns for inspecting officers 
to note their remarks. These remarks should be scrutinized at jamabandi 
and should form one of the methods of gathering information for pre- 
paring the Minor Irrigation Budget. It is interesting to note that in 
the neighbouring State of Mysore, such a i*egister is being maintained. 
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Appendix No. 8 

[Eeferred to in paragraph 1 2 UJ 

List of irrigatmi schemss sanctioned U7ider the Grow . Campaign 

%p to Zlst March 

Dowlaisliwaram Circle 

L Extension of irrigation under the Kali 2 >atnam scheme^ iH^iluding 
Mutyalapalli Perupalem scheme. 

2. Excavating the Kondapadii channel and its branches from junction 
canal above Muddapuram lock. 

3. Providing irrigation facilities to Kalavapiidi lands. 

4. Peravaram pumping scheme. 

5. Excavating a channel for the extension of iiTigation under the 
tail end of Relangi channel. 

6. Providing irrigation facilities to lands in Gmnparru, etc., villages 
by remodelling the Kodamanchili channel and its branches. 

7. Excavating a diversion channel on the right side of Rameswaram 
channel, 

8. Excavating a new Penikeru channel. 

9. Senapalli lanka scheme. 

10. Excavating a channel from spout No. 15-R of^ Guthinadevi 
channel to irrigate Patha Injaram lands. 

11. Providing irrigation facilities to 560 acres in Kaldhari village. 

12. Extension of irrigation under pipe-sluice at M. 19 — 5-— 468 feet, 
right bank of Bank canal— New Vadapalam scheme. 

13. Extension of Sakinetipalli weii* channel and extending Vasista 
left flood bank. 

14. Providing irrigation facilities to S. No. 255 of Kalipatnam. 

15. Avidi scheme. 

16. Extension of irrigation facilities to certain lands included in the 
Polavaram island project and extending the Polavaram main channel 
to irrigate Guthinadevi and Vemavaram villages. 

17. Providing irrigation facilities to certain dry lands in Yeditha, 
village. 

18. Komarajulanka scheme. 

19. Extension of irrigation under Nimmakayala Kothapalll ehanuel. 

20. Providing irrigation and drainage facilities to lands in Kauur and 
other villages. 

21. Maliadevapuram tank project. 

22. Dendulur pumping scheme. 

23. Extension of Vadlur-Tetali channel. 

24. Extending krigation under Sesharayudii codu channel. 

Madras Circle 

^ 25. Constructing an anicut' across the Pillaperu and excavating a : 
channel to improve supply to Mopad main channel. 
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26. Formmg a iiew, tank in Mogalieherla village. 

27. Constructing a: bed regnlator across the Pambaleru river. 

, : ' ^ ' 28. 'Ponvilaiitha'Kalatiinr scheme. ■ 

Bezwada Circle 

29. Iinprovemeiits to the liiikepadn aqueduct. 

SO., Iiiiprovements to Bapatia East Swamp Drain, etc. 

Anantapur Circle 

Si . Forniation of a new tank in Motor Cliintalapalli village. 

S2. Construction of a dam across the Kutalavanka at GaziiIapaiU. 

SS.' Constructing' a reservoir across the Gargeyapuram vagii. 

34. Constructing a reservoir at Chinna-Tekkur. 

35. Constructing a reservoir across the Palerxi at Owk. 

36. Ciiagalamarri project. 

37. Eestoration of the Beerappa cheruvu. 

38. Excavating a channel from the right bank of the Peiinar to irrigate 
lands in Gangavaram and Vibrampuram villages. 

39. Diverting supplies from Jyothivagu into the Ganganapalli tank. 

40. Vogur-Valdcamada project. 

41. Restoration of the Rayapuram tank. 

42. Excavating a supply channel to the Gottur Malli Devarayacheruvii . 

43. Restoration of the Tit akal tank. 

44. Restoration of the Mallapanakeri tank. 

45. Restoration of the Peddadasaripalli tank. 

Trichinopoiy Circle 

46. Restoration of the Kovathattai tank. 

47. Restoration of the Poimeri tank. 

48. Formation of a tank across the Upper odai, Omandur village. 

Coimbatore Circle 

49. Ilduthorahalla project (anicut scheme). 

60. Restoration of the Nilambur tank. 

5L ' Improvements to Badathalav tank. 

Tan j ore Circle 

52. Providing direct source of supply to Konakodiigalar drainage 
irrigation from the Cauvery. 

53. Drainage improvements to Angudy and Pasar lands. 

54. Constructing a notch across Cauvery Agaram channel in Vanagiri 

' 66. Providing " direct source of irrigation jfrom^Cauvery to Padugai 
lands between the Cauvery and Kodamuruty.. ■■ ' 
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'56. Excayating a ohaiHiel for- irrigating lands in Vaiiarangndi and 
Sathannr villages. 

' 57. '1 a right side ' clannel from Vadakkanaiidai anient 

across the Gomiikhi river. - 

58. Excavating Marnthangudi channel from Palavar. 

59. Providing iirigation facilities to lands in Arantaiigi taluk by 
extending Canvery-Mettnr Project iirigation. 

60. Providing irrigation facilities to Vallain Perainbiir and Kagathi 
villages from Pillai Voikal No. 3. 

61. Providing irrigation facilities to certain lands in Rajeiidram and 
Narasanaykapnram villages. 

62. Shifting the head of the Koiladi Thirappu channel. 

63. Providing direct source of supply from the Can very to Pillai 

TolkaINo.2. , ' ^ ‘ 

64. Providing irrigation facilities to lands in Agara Elathiir village. 

65. Constructing a surplus dam at Kona-Kattu Odappu in Poovambiir 
channel. 

66. Improvements to Karangalar drain. 

67. Extension of irrigation under Cauvery Kondanar channel. 

68. Excavating a straight cut from the existing flap outlet across the 
Adappampallam drain to the Cauvery. 

69. Restoring the distributary and piping open off takes for improving 
irrigation in Nemmeli village. 

70. Providing irrigation facilities to a dry block of 82 acres in 
Kurungudi village from Vadavar. 

71. Providing irrigation and drainage facilities to lands in Kambaya- 
natham village. 

72. Constructing a sluice at mile 3/7 of North Bank canal and 
improving the M. Puthur channel course in rear. 



[Referred to ill paragraph 130] 

Statement shmmmj the water-rates per acre which were m force wnder certain productive and unprodmMive works in the 

3£adras Presidency durmg the year etiding Wth June 1944. 
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Waier-rates in Tanjore district under the.Tanjore District Oam&ry^ 
Waber-mss Bides. , ■ ■■ 

For ' . For" For' "For'-" 

first secoad ■ dufasal ' tMrd 

: • ■ , . crop. crop. crop. '■crop."/' 

Under the arand Anicut mnal systmi 

or throtigh Vadamr system for iis. A. p. BS. a* p. rs. a. f. rs. a. p. 
regular irrigation of crops. 

1 On dry lands in ryotwari or pro. 15 0 0 7 8 0 22 8 0 S 12 0 

prietary villages inclnding minor 
inams. ■ , 

manavari lands ... ... 14 0 0 '/..J 0 0 ■ 21 0, 0 ; ,'3, ,, 8 ,0, 

3 On lands in proprietary villages 10 0 0 7 8 0 17 8 0 3 12 0 

recorded as wet. 


Water supply otherwise than through 
the Grand Anicut Canal system 
or Vadavar system. 

1 On dry lands in ryotwari or pro- 100 0 7 8 0 17 8 0 312 0 

prietary villages including minor 
inams. 

2 In manavari lands .. .. 900 7001600 380 

3 On lands in proprietary villages 7 80 7 80 1500 3 12 0 

recorded as wet. 
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Appekdis No. ir ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

[Referred to in paragraphs 214 and 21 5J 

Permitage of general population depending on several varieties of cereaU 


Percentage of population depending on 


District. 

Bice. 




Millets. 



Totel 

mil- 

lets. 



Cholam. Cumhu, 

Bagi. 

Korra. 

Varagu. 

Samai. 

"Ifafee. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

<6) 

(7) 

■(8):"; 


(10) 

I daiijam 

so' 



11 





11 

2 Yizagapatam . . 

'■,91 

1 

3 

5 






Z East Godavari. 

100 









4 West Godavari. 

90 

9 


1 





JO 

5 Kistna 

75 

21 

2 

1 

1 

(other 

grains). 




' ■ . 25 

6 Guntur 

57 

23 

9 

11 





, ■ . "„43' 

7 Kurnool 

35 

25 

10 

5 

16 

10 

(arika). 

•• 


65 

8 Bcllary ^ . 

65 

21 

2 

1 

11 




',,35 

9 Anantapur . . 

54 

7 

I 

9 

; 5; 

24 

(others). 


• • 

46 

10 Cuddapah 

25 

21 

17 

35 

2 

(others). 





11 IfeUore 

50 

20 

15 

10 

5 

(others). 




50 

12 Chingleput , . 

SO 



20 





20 

13 South Arcot , 

70 


10 

20 




. . 

30 

14 Chittoor 

52 

3 

8 

33 


. . 

3 

1 


15 Korth Arcot . , 

67 

7 

6 

18 

■ 2 




33 

16 Salem . . 

65 

3 

^ 4 

26 

2 




35 

17 Coimbatore . , 

58 

11 

11 

20 





,42 

18 Trichinopoly . . 

62 

8 

15 

11 


3 

1 


38 

10 Tanjore 

96 

2 

1 

1 





: 4' 

20 Bamnad 

65 

4 

7 

15 


0 



35 

21 Madura , . . 

66 

13 

8 

12 

1 




: :' 34 

22 Tiimevelly 

94 

■ I;. . 

3 

2 




V."' 

6 

II iSi'fenara' ‘ information- 








25 The Kilgiris . , 

07 



*2 


1 
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Appehdix No. 13 , 

[Referred to in paragraph 214] 

Normal area under food and non-food crops, 1944-45 


District. 


Total area 
sown. 

Area under 
food crops. 

Percen- 

tage.. 

Area under 
non-food 

Pexceii- 

fcage. 

(1) 


m 

(3) 

(4)' 

crops. 

■ (5) 

m 

Vizagapatam 


ACS. 

2,241,760 

ACS. 

1 793,680 

■.80-0 

ACS. 

448,080 

20-0 

East Godavari 


1,336,190 

1,167,220 

84-2 

'218, 970'', 

15-8 

West Godavari 


987,100 

862,060 

.87-3 

125,040' 

; ■12*7 

Kistna ^ . . 


1,249,070 

961,470 

77-0 

■ 287,600 

23 0 

Guntur 


2,413,490 

1,602,290 

66-4 

.811,200 

33-6 

Kurnool . . 


2,123,550 

1,415,980 

66*7 

.707,570 

33^-3' 

Bellary 


2,529,920 

1,564,230 

0T8 

965,690 

38-2 

Anantapur 


2,062,890 

1,447,920 

70 '2 

614,970 

, . 29-8 

Cdddapah . , 


1,150,500 

863,010 

75-0 

287,490 

/:25-o 

Neliore 


1,476,920 

1,332,790 

90-2 

144,180 

9-8 

Ohingleput 


983,920 

867,730 

88*2 

116,190 

11-8 

South Arcot 


1,582,300 

1,090,130 

68-9 

492,170 

3M 

Ohittoor , . 


913,740 

728,950 

79-8 

184,790 

20-2 

North Arcot 


1,471,170 

1,036,420 

70-4 

434,750 

29-6 

Salem 


1,944,210 

1.560,910 

80-3 

383,300 

19-7 

Coimbatore 


2,286,430 

1,563,590 

68-4 

,72.2,840 

31*6 

Trichinopoly 


1,513,340 

1,243,810 

82-2 

269,530 

17-8 

Tanjore 


1,522,220 

1,396,810 

91-8 

125,410 

8-2 

Madura 


1,445,290 

• 1,054,130 

,72'9 

391,160 

27-1 

Bamnad . . 


1,321,900 

953,610 

72-1 

36.8,290 

27-9 

Tinnevelly 


1,426,620 

940,580 

65-9 

486,040 

34-1 

Malabar . . 


1,808,890 

1,285,800 

7M 

523,090 

28-9 

South Kanara 


765,490 

691,190 

90'3 

74,300 

9»7 

The Nilgiris 


102,710 

37,940 

36*9 

64,770 

63-1 

Province 


36,709,620 

27,462,260 

'■ 74'8 

9,247,370 

25*2 



Afpbhbix Ho, 14 

[R^^foryecl to m |jatagraph 2221 

EsUmaUd prodmtion of rice (paddy 000 1024-25 to 1944-*’45 
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\Monogruph on JMr(d t^roblerm m Sladms 

Appekbix No, i6 ' 

[Beferredto-m:par6grapli2i6] 'v. 
Population of Madras Presidency bi/: 
(Istimated Population in 1944 and 1945.) 


■ Total area of the ProTince^ 126, 166 square miles. 
Number of tomis, 407. Number of villages^ 35*430* 




(• OOOs ) 

(• GOOs ) 

Density 
per SQ . mile . 

(* 0005 ) 

(‘{ H ' iOs ) 

Bistricts . 

1031 . 

1041 . 

:■ 1941 . 

1944 

( piobable .) 

1945 

( probabfe .) 

Cl ) 


( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 > 

( 6 ) 

Vizagapatam — 


, - 





Agency . . 
Plains . . 


21 o 

3,270 

221 

3,625 

«!} 

3,063 

4,001 

East Godavari *' 







■ Agency . 

. . 

241 

272 

74 1 

' . 2 , 241 ; 

2,177 

Plains . . 


1,680 

1,800 

" ' 743 / 

West Godavari 


1,223 

1,380 

558 

■'/ 1,430 

■ ■ 1,537 

Kistna 


1,254 

. 1 . 444 ; 

416 

1,506 

1 * 528 . 

Guntur 


2,036 

; : 2,277 . 

395 

^,..;. 2 , 35 a : 

' 2,381 

Kellore * . 

. . 


1,670 

203 

1,661 


Cuddapah . . 

. . 

049 

1,057 

178 

1,092 

1,103 

Kurnool * * 

. . 

1,026 

1,140 

151 

1,184 

1 , 198 ' 

Bellary 

.. 

. 970 

1,061 

184 

1.076 

1 , 086 . 

Anantapur 


1,060 

. ' 1,171 

174 

1,210 

1,234 

Madras 


647 

777 

26,810 

822 

837 

Chingleput 


1,665 

1,824 

590 

1,874 , 

1,897 

Chittoor . . 


1,447 

1,632 

277 

1,091 

1,713 

North Areot 

. . 

2,267 

2 , 57 S 

' 555 

2 , 6 S 0 

2,713 

Salem 


2,434 

2,809 

400 

3,009 

3,060 

Coimbatore 


2,445 

2,810 

305 

2,930 

2,970 

South Arcot 


2 , 4 oo 

2,000 

620 

2,656 

2,673 

Tanjoro 


2,386 

2,563 

685 

2,610 

2 , 63 S 

Trichinopoly 


1,944 

2,194 

490 

2,281 

2,303 

Madura 


2,106 

2,447 

511 

2,544 

2,569 

Bamnad . . 


1,839 

1,980 

412 

2,022 

2,039 

Tinnevelly 


2,047 

2,245 

520 

2,306 

2,329 

The Nilgiris 


169 

210 

214 

224 

229 

Malabar , . 


3,634 

3,929 

671 

4,048 

4,100 

'South Kanim 


1,372 

1,524 

379 

1,570 

1,689 


Total . . 

44,205 

46 , 343 * 

.. 

50,990 

61,569 

» UrfoSE -* 7 , 865 — 

10 per cent . 

Enral — 4 l , 477 - 

- 84 per cent . 



StAfcSS — 







PudulEkottaf 


.. 401 


438 

372 


Banganapall ! 

. . . * 

*. 39 


45 

174 

* ” 

Saadur 

.* 

14 


10 . 

95 
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Appekdis No. 17 

[Beferred to. in paragraph. 2S0] ^ 

Ddmh of impdrts and exports of jowar and bajra by sea and rail for 
ffe i^ears 1938-39 to 194f&-46 


■ '■ “ ■ 

1.93S- 

3.9. 

1939- 
: 40. 

1946^ 

4L 

1941- 

42. 

* 

1 

1943- 

44. 

1944- 

45. 

1945^ 

48... 

(i>: . 

(2) 

toys. 

(3) 

TOSS. 

(4) 

yoNS, 

(5) 

TOSS, 

m 

TONS. 

(7) 

TONS, 

(8) 

TONS. 

(e> 

TOSS. 

COMfcwlfSI?— 


Imports sea', ; 





From— 









Bombay 

577 

'54 

■ SIS' 

■ 300. 

. 70' 

6 

• t 


Sind 

. . .107 

■ 272 

154 

167 

' 47 ' 

26,007 

16,523 

0,357 

British ports witliin 
the Pro^iEcc. 

107 

37 

112 

.. 

120 

i 

65 

*• 

Katliiawar 

. 597 

235 

123 

250 

112 

1,876 

292 


Foreign 

1»38S 

59S 

707 

.717 

355 

27,980 

16,830 

0,867 

Froin Bwma . . 

411 

882 


.. 


.. 

.. . 


Total by sea 

1,799 

1,480 

707 

717 

Sod* 

27,980 

16,880 

9,857 



By rail. 






(Figures to railway matmds) 27*2 

maunde 

ws 1 ton. 




F,fota— 

,Oils» 

Central Provtoces 
.Bombay .. 

Batoiitaiia .... .... 

. Bilmr 

J?izam*s Doummrm 

Mysore ... 

C«stra.|"Inclia 
llEited ProTiuces 
. Punjab . . ... . . . ■ 

Bellii 

Bombay Port ... 

Karachi 

Calcutta . . 

2,225 

15 

278,437 

1,682 

3 

24,866 
412,224 
. 520 
5,466 
2,609 

1,504 

a 

09,301 

5 

5 

1,524 

220,683 

140 

9 

812 

495 

1,557 
122 
10,972 
. 7 

175,673 

79,160 

2,555 

1,711 

8,602 

1,781 

111,020 

5,444 

91,271 

816,467 

3:i7 

6,129 

18,672 

406 

18,368 

45,635 

5,706 

72,064 

25*, 812 
6-1,891 

1*807 

4,481 

41,006 

86,379 

16,347 

168*072 

1,033 

108*970 

800,746 

1,100 

17,061 

1,197 

c> 

3 

c* 

. « 

> 

C3 

'o 

rt'. 

.« 

•3 

0 . 

1 

1 

as 

d 

§ 

1 

Total (to railway maunds). 

727,546 

204,486 

271,747 655,038 229,682 817.392 

Particulars are 
not available. 

Total in tons 

26,748 

10,825 

0,991 

20,391 

• 8,488' 

30,020 


.. 

Total imports by sea and 
rail to toaf . 

28.547 

12,305 

10,693 

21.108 

8.793 

58,000 


•* 
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Petails of imporls and exporU of jou ar and bajra ly ma and rati for 
iSe ytara 1938-39 to 164 .'-46— co -t. 



3938- 

3939- 

1940- 

1941- 

1942- 

.|94S. 

3944- 

1945- 


39, 

40. 

41. 

,42. , 

43. 


45. 

46. : 

a>' 

, i2)m 

<3) 

(4) 

(5) 

m 

in 

, (8) V 

C9) , 


®OK8. 

TONS, 

TONS, 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS, 

fom,.. 

TONS. 



Exports tiy sea. 





Coastwise— ■ 









To— 









■ British |K)rts. " wlthlii 

112^ 

85 

110 


« 0 

14 


'7 

the Frovincea ■ 









Bombay .. 

.. '■ 

25 

97 

132 




09 

Kathiawar ■ .. 


103 


.. 

.. 

. . 


■860 ■ 

Travaacore 


• • 




322 

1,093 


Total 

112 

1.3 

207 

132 

•• 

330 

1,C93' 

, ,46® 

foreiga— ■ 









Ceyloa . . . . 

1 

1 

3 

21 

2,725 

.. 


... 

Straits Settlements 

.. 

. . 

2 



. . 

. . 


Federated Malaya States. 

1 


1 

1 



.. 


Total by sea . 

114* 

164 

213 

■ 154 

2,725 

336 

1,093 

466 







(In railway maunds.) 



By rail. 






To— 









Bombay 

950 

18,887 

61,648 

32,f92 

58,497 

18 

' TS 


Bajputana 

101 






§ 

> 

Kizam's Bominloiui 

23,938 

327,350 

4,020 

8,041 

*188 

8 



Mysore 

2,021 

6,214 

2,987 

9.2 

1,521 

92 


$ 

Orissa 

132 

21 

1,006 

69 

1,050 

3 

« 


Bengal 

2 

. . 

21 

**40 




u 

Delhi 


, , 

79 


T « 



Central India 


r t 

1 


» a 


S 

1 

United Provinces 


+ t ■ ■■ 

225 

4 



1 

f ' 

Calcutta 




» , 


403 

§ 


Central Provinces 




984 

2,061 

68 

"g 


Bombay Port 




•• 

18,279 

.. 

S 

■pT' 

Total (in railway maunds). 

27.144 

350,972 

69,986 

22,962 

81,596 

592 

' Farlicniars are 








not available. 

Total in tons 

998 

12,903 

2,573 

844 

2,998 

22 



Total exports by sea and 

1,112 

13,067 

2,786 

998 

5,723 

' 358 



rai* in tons. 









Ket imports 

27,435 

—762 

7,912 

20,110 

3,070 

57,651 



Average net imports 

19,236 tons. 
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Appendix No. 18 
[Eeierred to in paragrap’ s 215 and 239] 

Production, consumpUon and nat imports of important food grains 




Elce. 



Wheat flour. 


, : ttm 

Prodiictloa 
of rice la 
thousands 
of tons 
(000 being 
omitted). 

Ket imp- 
ports of 
paddy and 
lice in tons 
of rice by. 
rati .and sea 
la the calen- 
dar year 
following. 

■V 

Supply of 
rice availa- 
ble for con- 
sumption 
in the 
calendar 
year. ' 

Imports by- 
sea ■ and 
rati. 

Export of 
wheat flour 
by sea and 
rail. 

rai .. 1I..I 1. . 1 1 n..^ 

Fet . Im- 
ports . of 
wheat flour' 
by rail and 
tea. 

' ' M ": 

.. C21 

C3) 

(4) 

<5) 

(6) 

,(7) 



IONS. ■ 

TONS. 

■■ TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

1935-3S : . . 

■ 4,880 

328,525 

5,208,525 




1936-37 . . 

, 4,794 

318,567 

5,112,569 

43,827 

1,436 

42,391 

1937-38, , . . 

4,850 

823,512 

5,173,512 

46,863 

1,880 

45,033 

1938-39 . . 

4,100 

532,023 

4,682,623 

49,334 

4,023 

45,811 

1039-I9 .. 

4,407 

344,649 

4,811,649 

49,463 

4,098 

45,365 

1940-41 , . 

, 6,125 

865,566 

5,490,313 

■ 65,129 

4,111 

51,018 

1941-42 .» 

», , 4,955 

— 9,576 

4,945,425 

48,547 

3,460 

45,081 

1942-43 . . 

» , 4,573 

— 244,919 

4,330,090 

31.926 

2,461 

29,466 

1943-44 » . 

, , 4,932 

— 52,766 

4,879,195 

50,309 

818 

49,991 

1944-16 

6,054 

Kotamllable, 

ISiot availa- 
ble. 

Hot available. 


Jowar and bajra. 


Chillies. 


Supply 
of Jowar 





Produc- 
tion in 
thons- 
and« of 
tons (000 
being 
omitted). 

C») 

Xefe im- 
ports by 
rail and 
sea ' to 
the next 
season, 

i9) 

TONS, 

and BaJ- 
ra availa- 
ble for 
consump- 
tion in 
the next 
year. 

(10) 

TONS. 

Produc- 

tion. 

(11) 

TONS. 

Imports 
by sea. 

(12) 

TONS. 

Exports 
by sea. 

(13) 

TONS. 

Net sup- 
plies. 

(14) 

TONS. 

1935-36 



2,oao 

1,075 

2,081,075 

#•. 

. 


.. 

1936-37 



2,011 

14,048 

2,025,648 

147,500 

915 

8*245 

145,170 

1937-38 

«« 


1,760 

27,410 

1,787,410 

168,700 

2,250 

4.578 

166,372 

1938-89 


f « 

1,909 

—956 

1,908,045 

201,800 

8,886 

5*746 

. 199,440 

1939-40 



2,090 

7,472 

2,097,472 

197,000 

907 

6,545 

192,862 

1940-41 

« • 


2,039 

20,110 

2,059,110 

183.400 

848 

6.342 

178,906 

1941-42 

* * 

# » 

1,854 

3,070 

1,867.070 

174,722 

640 

6,419 

168,943 

19I2-4S : 

« » 

# « 

,1,705 

57,661 

1.762,651 

185,620 

368 

8,793 

10,095 

mSHli 

♦« 

« « 

1,789 

Kotifcvull^ble. 

148,827 

2,501 

1,616 

149,712 

1944-41 

•« 


1,80T 

ICotumiliiblitf 

139,450 

0,144 

2,033' 

■■'145,514 
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"Proiuctim^ cmsumptim-.and mi impo^^^^ of importani 

fo^ graim—Qont. 


IPul^s* ' ' . Sugar. 

—. A .,.,,-.,, 



Piodtic- 
taon of 
pulses 
un- 

hushed. 

ICet 
imports 
fey rail 
and fey 
sea in 
the next 
season. 

Supply 
of pulses 
avaOafele 
for con- 
sumption 
next 
year. 

Produc- 
, tiOE. 

Importe : 
by, . mil' 
and , sea.: 

Exports 
by rati 
and sea. 

l?et; 
sup- , 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(IS) 

(19) 

120) 

(21) 


TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONB, 

IONS, 

ims-m ■ ..v , 

. . £62,130 

189,626 

451,806 


. 



198M7 

. . 250,850 

283,899 

539,249 

21,100 

77jC07 

9,660 

80,041 

1M7-SS'' ■' 

, . 226,070 

251,066 

477,136 

20,700 

73,328. 

11,550 

82,472 

i9aM9 

. . 206,710 

288,694 

446,404 

23,000 

78,196 

0,972 

91,224 

1989-40 

250,470 

244,875 

495,845 

31,800 

66,561 

12,747 " : 

86,104 

1940-41 

277,230 

98,891 

871,121 

39,800 

'■ 44,023 

11,415 

72,408 

194X-42 

. , 265,520 

78,861 

344,871 

30,800 

66,003 

35.702 

61,106 

1942-48 

. . 215,000 

9,891 

.224,891 

327,240 

38,612 

28,841 

342,611 

1943-44 

. . 214,614 

29,632 

244,146 

436,200 

, ;,:64,410,. 

... '■-23^680. 

.4.86.089, 

1944-46 

. . 270,040 

Jfot avaUabk. 

459,910 




Wheat. Coriander, 

—.lA.. .. ..... I ^... 



Production 

Net imports 
by rail and 
sea in the 

Supply of 
wheat a%'aila* 
ble for cons- 

Acreage. 

Yield (850 
lb. per acre) 
Tons 


in tons, 

(22) 

next season. 

(23> 

umption in 
the next 
year. 

(24) 

(26) 

(production.) 

<20) 



TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

1986-86 

* . . - 2,000 

19,133 

21,188 

120,747 

19,804 

'1986-87 - 

2,000 

18,081 

20,631 

111,974 

17,496 

1987-88 

2,000 

20,831 

22.831 

100,465 

18,69S 

1938-89 

2,000 

18,790 

20,779 

85,063 

13,291 

W9-40':':'. 

2,000 

20,065 

22,055 

180,966 

£0.403 

.'1940-41:;.; 

2.000 

20,845 

. : 22,846 

186,062 

21,260 

1941-42"::','. 

2,000 

21,894 

';'28,894 

114,280 

17,868 

■1942-48 

2,000 

0,686 

8,585 

100,600 

15.798 

;i94S-44' " 

2,000 

10,789 

18,789 

06,016 

’ 16,696 

1944-45 

2,000 

Not available. Not avaHable. 

100,406 

17, im 
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Appendix No, 19 

[Referxed to in paragrapli 226 ] 

Imports of paddy and rm for 1930-31 to 1945-46 





French 





'' 'Tear. ,, 


Burma-. . 

Indo- 

Siam. Others. 

Total. 








. li) 


, m 

m 


<4) 

(6) . 

O’) 

PoiX 

iipi iMporis of paddy inio MadfmFreaidmay mcluding Gcckhi 



QiiCfcHtity (000 tons) imported -from 




1030-31 


.98*5 ■■ 

1-6 



100*1 

1031-33 


, 106*3 

9*0 



115-3 

1932-33 


61*0 





61-0 

1933-34 


- 75*5 : 



3-1 , 


79-9 

1934-35 


S2*i 

■ ■ 65*2 


34-1 


181*4 

1935-30 


89*8 

9M 


lS-6 


199*5 

1936-37 


27*0 

53-S 


1-7 


88-0 

1937-3S 


. ■ 28*3 

'2*8 




3M 

1938-39 


51*1 

16*1 


7-1 


74*3 

1939-40 

■ » . ' ' ' Ik » « » 

.39*6 

145*2 


43-3 


308-1 

1940-41 


:• 4*8 

|29*S 


2-7 


37-3 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

' • * ‘ ■ 

:■ ■0*4 


•* 


04. 


1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 48 . 

... : 

■■ 





■■ • * ■ 


Foreign imports of rice into the Madras Frovmce 




Quantity (000 tons) imported from 



1930-31 


331*5 

3*5 


0*1 

0-4 

335-5 

1931-32 

. . . » * . 

416-8 

14*9 


2*3 

0*1 

434-1 

1932-33 

" *■ f 

3774 

20-6 

14*5 

0*1 

412-3 

1933-34 


523-8 ■ 

24*1 

53*3 

0*3 

601*6 

1934-33 


659*8' 

26*6 

242*1 

0*7 

929*2 

1935-30 


705*0 

7*3 

65*7 

m * 

868*0 

1936-37 


680*4 

1*8 


84 


690*8 

1937-38 


670*4 

0-1 


0*1 


679*6 

1938-39 


683*2 

0*5 


0*3 

* # 

684*0 

1939-40 


759*5 • 

44*3 

18*7 

0-2 

822*7 

1940-41 


491*5 

16*1 


0*7 

I-O 

509-3 

1941-42 


355*5 


• * 



355*5 

1942- 43 

1943— 44 


16-9 





16-9 

1944-46 

1943-*6 

. . 

* 15*7 





* 15-7 


Boia- 

Otherg. 

Total. 

Bom- 

Bengal. Others. 

Total, 


bay. 



bay. 





C7) 

(8) 

m 

(10} 

(11) 

(12) 

(U) 

Imports pudiy and rim hy sea from other pmmnees in (000) t<ym 



Paddy. 

Paddy. 

Paddy. 

Bice, 

Rice. 

Bice. 

Rice. 

ISSO-'Sl 

11-3 

. ' , ■ 

11*3 

2-7 

1*3 

. . 

4-0 

!93M2 

. . . . 7*2 


7*2 

2*3 

5*8 

0*2 

8-3 

19S2-3S 

7*0 

0*5 

S-4 ' 

9*2 

•^42*6 

6-4 

58*2 

1083*34 

4'6 

0*8 

'5*4 

7-0 

2*5 

0-1 

10-5 

1034*35 

4*6 

'* . 

4*6 ■' 

3-2 

2-9 


6-1 

1035-36 

7*6 

0-6 

8*2 

- 3-0 

0*9 

* 0-9 

4-g 

1936-37 

4*9 

0*4 

5*3 ■ 

i-3 

1-8 

3*0 

e-i 

1937-38 

. . . * 4*1 

1-6 

5*7 

1*5 

6-4 

1-8 

9-7 

1038-89 

. . . . 6*6 

0*1 

6*7 

1*7 

5-3 

5*4 

12*4 

1080—40 

.. 1 0*5 

1*0 

1*6 

i-0 

0*9 

18*4 

20*3 

1040-41 

0*9 


0*9 

1*0 

0-2 

7-7 

9-S 

1941-42 

. . • . 0*3 


0*2 

0-8 


1-0 

1*8 

1942-43 

0*1 


0*1 

04 

. , 

1*9 

2*0 

1043-44 

' » »' ' * . . . 

7*6' 

. 7*6' ^ 

04 

. . 

62*S 

62*4 

' 1944-45 

» » ' ' • * • * ' ' 

ii-6 , 

19*6 

• • 

. . 

113-2 

113*2 

1945-46 

1, _ t ’ ' * • , 

10*0 . 

10*5 

2*2 

13‘9 

108*1 

I24*g 
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Imports of paddy avd rice for 1930-31 io 1946-46 — cont. 

f Imports of paddy and rice by mil from other Fmvinces and SiaMs 




Paddy 

in 000 of tons. 







Centra! 



, ^ Total 

'.Year. , 


Bihai/Orls®a« 

Province* '■ Mysore. 

CfclieM* 

.paddy* 



CH) 

CIS) 

CIS) 

Cl?) 

CIS). 

19^3-34 


6-9 

1-2 

1-6 


,9*7 

1934-35 


10-9 

74 

0-6 

ft 9 

, I8‘6 

1935-36 


30*1 

191 

0-4 '' 

9,9. 

40*6, 

1.936-37 " 


20 0 

19-2 

2-2 


' 41.4' 

1937-38 


, . 26-9 

140 

,0*6 ■ 



1938-39 


■ ■ 28-3 

10 3 

0'8 ■ 

» * 

39,4' ; 

1939-40 


36*6 

16-8 

1*'6 


55*0 

1940-41 


16*3 

10*1 

• . ' 


' 26*4, 

1941-42 


12-7 ■ 

0*4 

0-2 

9 ff 

13 3; 

1942-43'' 

• • 

13-5 

0*1 

0*1 

IB, 0 

„ 1,3-7 

1943-44 

* • 

2-2 

0*8 

» • 

9 9 

3*0 .. 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

• • 

* * ^ Particulars not available, 








Bihar/Orlssa. 

Pro- 

vlaces, 

Punjab. 

B«ngal« 

Others# 

::'",Tolab 





m 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

'C24):''''' 




Bice in 000s of tonse 




1933-34 



12*7 

36*2 

« & 

2«5 

1*5 : 

52*9 

1934-35 



4*4 

303 

1*2 

. o 

J*9 

37*8 

1935-36 



I4'l 

35*9 

1*2 

• • 

0*9 

52*1 

1936-37 



10*4 

42*8 

1*3 

0*8 

0 6 

■■"■55*7 

1937-38 



1*8 48*7 

44*7 

. hi ■ 

25*7 

0*4 

113*0 

1938-39 



2 0 39*4 

577 

1*0 

4*8 

0*7 

105*2; 

1939-40 



0*7 27*6 

54*8 

1*5 

23 

O*0 

87*5' 

1940-41 



22*9 

242 

hi 

04 

1*6 

50*8 

1941-42 



0*2 17*6 

1*9 

1*3 

3*0 

5*6 

29*6 

1942-43 



.. 10*6 

4*9 

0*7 

0*5 

M 

17*8 

1943-44 



01 1*8 

23*6 

0*1 

0*2 

0*4 

26*2 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 


.'.'i 

..j 

•Particulars not available. 
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[R-^ferred to in par«'*^gmp!x 226] 

Export of paddy and rices, 1930 - 31^10 1945-46 

Etc©. 


r — ^ 


Year,. 


Paddy to 
Ce.?I.oa 
{01116113' 

CeyloB.' 

Straits 

Settle- 

ment. 

Malaya 

States. 

Total.. 

^ Cl|. : 


aegiiglliie). 

. (2) , ■ 

(3) 

(4) 

' .(5) ' , 

m 

1P20-31 


1. Foreign exports — 000 /o««. 

3 8 86-6 

'5-5 

101*7 

1P3I-22 


2-4 

506' . 

2*8 

,■ 1*7 . 

61*1 

ir32-33 


" 20 

60 2 

30 

1-4 

64*9 

1233-34 


Irl 

72*5 

40 

' 1*6 

78*1 

1234-35 


4-2 

€6*9 

4*5 

1*5 

72*9 

iP35-30 


4»! 

64-4 

4 3 

1*8 

70*4 

ir3^>-37 


0*7 

76'5 ■ 

5-4 

2*0 

83*9 

I237-3B 


0.-8 . 

79*1 

6*9 

2*3 

88*4 

193S-30 


2*6 

86*4 

10*1 

2*9 

99*5 

lf3''l-40 


4-2 

85-3 

8*5 

2*4 

96*2 

1040-4! 


2-0 

103 2 

8*9 

3*4 

115*5 

i04!-42. " 


25-7 

134*0 

6*9 

2*0 

143*5 

1942-43 


7*7 

125-2 



125 2 

1943-44 


« » 

25-9 

• « 


25*9 

|C|44-43 


-» • 

• • 

• , 


1945-46 



• . 

0 0 

.9 

e » 


2. Bsrporta t& other Provinces and States by sea 
Paddy 000 tons. 




Bengal, 

Tmyaucor©. ■ 

Bombay. 

Goa. 

Total. 



(7) 

(8) 

<9) 

<10) 

(31) 

1934-35 


# m 

02 

• , 


0-2 

|f35-36 


• • 

• * 




1936-37 


1*8 

* « 


* *0*2 . 

'*2*0 

1937-38 



0 5 



0*5 

3938-39 



0*1 

b*i 

*1*4 

1*6 

1939-40 



» * 

2*3 


2*3 

3940-41 



• » 


0*6 

C*6 

1941-42 



• * 

0*5 

0*1 

0*6 

1942-43 



* • 

.. 



3943-44 



3-0 



* 3*0 

3944-45 

« « 


6*4 



6*4 

1945-46 



«. f 





1934-35 

ft 


Bic® 000 tons. 

0*1 

0*3 

1*4 

2*0 

1935-36 

# f 


' ■ # ai ' 

0*3 

2*8 

3*1 

1936-37 

■ ■ f* ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

2*0 


0*3 

2*8 

5*1 

1037-38 



0*1 ' 

2*1 

2*4 

3*6 

1938-39 

# 

2*2 


2*4 

1*0 

6*6 

1939-40 


0*8 

# » 

3*1 

1*7 

5*6 

1940-41 

m 

• « 

# * 

2*5 

2*2 

4*7 

1942-42 

♦ ^ 

0*1 

' f * 

100 

1*3 

li-4 

1942-43 

« « 

• . 

. ii * 

2*9 

1*3 

5*1 

1943-44 

f # 

9 * 

0*5 ■ ■ ' 


• « 

0*5 

1944—45 

# * 

• * 

6*2 

# 4 

» « 

6*2 

1M5-46 


•Ui 


t f' 

«* 

» t 
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Export of paddy and rice, 1930-31 to 194&-46— -cont. 


Exports to o&cr Provinces and 

States by rail. 

, — X _ — — 






0 tilers. 

ToM 

'"Tear.'':':,:. 

... Bombay 

. Kizam's 

Statftif 

■ Mysore., 




(13) 

(13> 

(U)' ■ 

" : '■ (15), 

t!6) 



Paddy 000 

tong. 



193M4 

i*i 

0-1 

Cr*3 


1*5 

1934-36 

.1-5 

0-1 

■ 0*8 


■^■2-4 


1*3 

0*2 

, 0*5 

. . 

. 2-0, 

1936-37: ■: 


O'S 

0*3' 


■■ hS 

19S7-S8 

0‘8 

0-3 

0*1 


'1*2 

19S8-S9 

0-9 

0*2 

2*7' 


'3*8 

1939-40 

v." ' 

. 0*2 ■ 

. 2*0' , 

.0*2' 

5*6 

1940-41 

I‘0 

0-2 

1*0-' 


2»2 

1941-42 

. . Particulars 

not available. 



9*3 

1942^3..:, 

1*2 

1*8 

0*2 


■3*2 

1943-44' . 

. . * . 

. • 

. • 

■ 1 *5 

i*5 

1944- 45' 

1945- 46 

* * j» Particulars 

not available. 








Bice 000 tons. 



1933-34^^:,' 


24*8 

3P4 

42*6 

0*3 

'99*0 

1934-35 


15*6 

: :-,32*5' 

72*S 

0*4 

12.:I*2 

1935-36 


23*0 

38*7 

77*4 

0*6 

' 139*6 

1936-37 


36*8 

53*1 

47*8 

0*7 

137*9 

1937-38 


34*6 

63*8 

43*4 

« * 

131*8 

1938-39 


37*1 

60*1 

55*6 


152*7 

1939-40 


41*9 

86*0 

49*0 

’ 1*2 

178*1 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 


44-6 37-7 

Particulars not available. 

40*5 

0*4 

123*2 

228*0; 

1942-43 


84-5 

33*0 

25*8 ' 

9*8 

153*1 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

■ ^ 

2*2 3*2 

Particulars not available. 

■■"8*4 

V 10*2 „ 

■ ■ 24*0 
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AypssDis No. 21 


[Eeferred to in paragraph 229]- ■ 

Area 'under eJiief pulses in emh Matrict^ ' 1936 - 37 ' to ' 1943-44 


Agency 

Gmjam , . 

Tizagapatam 

East Godavari 

We€t Gociavarl 

Kistm 

GmUtir 

Kuraool - 

BeHary 

Anantapur 

Cnddapali 

2?elIore 

ClifaRlepiit 

feouth A root 

Chittoor 

yortli Arcot 

Salem 

Coimimtore 

Trlchinopoly 

Taajore . . 

Madura 

Eammd 

Ttoneveliy 

Sfaiabar 

South Kaiiara 

TbeKIIgiris .. 


1986- 

1937- 

I98S- 

1939- 

1940- 

1041- 

1942- 1943 

37, 

38. 

30. 

■ 49., 

41. 

, 42. 

■ 43. 44. 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

<6) 

(7) 

, <8) m 


(i) QreeBgram {00 acres). 


Total 


156 

186 

. 164 

. 127' 

' 140 

157 

■ 53 

■ SB 

54 

49 

54 

58 

25 

. ',15 

23 

28 

20 

.. '27 

1.71 

187 ' 

, 244 

247 

285 

252 

144 

148 

■ ' 173 

208 

290 

187 

5S 

, '52 , 

75 

70 

, 69 

75 

„ 1S7 

■ 152 

171 

. 284' 

176 

200 

' 49 

46 

50 

88 

' 45 

48 

■.4-2 

4*5 ■ 

12 

13 

48 

46 

269 

' 240 

265 

245 

■ 288 

231 

A 

4*3 

4 

6 

5 - 

■ ' "4 

'23 

,20 

80 

21 

24 

85 

0«3 

4*4 

3*2 

3*7 

5*3 

6-0 

34 

. '23 : 

28 

36: 

83 

■ 41 

107, 

94 

85 

102 

90 

'93 

■SI 

97 

108 

125' 

123 

185 

20 

25 

15 

16 

14 

14 

585 

474 

446 

463 

507 

44-7 

9f 

13 

51 

10 

m 

11 

85 

43 

38 

87 

45 

88 

im 

164 

141 

138 

ISl 

158 

22 

25 

36 

80 

2S 

25 

85 

85 

84 

88 

S4 

, 82 

4,239 

3,837 

4,204 

3,891 

4,072 

4,224 


m 

'■ 6i, 

■3@ , 
253 
302 
77 
215 
72 
43 
245 
13 
27 ■ 
3-8 
39 
lOi 
14S 
25 
878 
12 
47 
155 
19 
79 


143 

62 

26 

464 

422 

79 

208 

61 

4S 

226 

8 

208 
2-4 
28 
88 
140 
24 
802 
34 
47 
214 
28 
89 " 


5,001 5,162 


(ii) Redgram (00 acres). 


Agency 

Oanjam 





.. 

•• 




Vizagapatem 



145 

loi 

■ '17S'. 

. 97 ■ ■ 

169 

190 

m 

166 

Bast Godavari 



95 

.78 

93 

94 

95 

85 

West Godavari 



58 

62 

67 

61 

62 

60 

67 

Eistna 



,65 

,'47 ' 

53 

51 

53 

45 

50 

Guntur 



■ '282 

190 

■ 224' 

■ -211' ■ 

" 216 

ISO 

210 

Ktimool 



265 

' 257 ' . 

360 

308 

316 

301 

407 

Bellary 



300 

■ 2^2 

250 

300 

305 

290 

371 

Anantapiir . . 



, "355 

381 

"453 : 

432 . 

307 

363 

479 

Cuddapah . . 



41 

26 

89"' 

37 

42 

44 

60 

STellore 



IS 

15 

23 

20 

'■21 

21 

29 

Ghingloput , . 
South Arcot 



54 

SI 

' 2*1 
79 ■ 

2*6 

■ ,'82'. 

3*6 

94 

4 

116 

3 

81 

6 

102 

CMttoor 



41 

so 

, 26 

32 

43 

2S 

29 

Horth Arcofe 



278 

295 

320 

302 

391 

233 

289 

Salem 



166 

161 

165 

194 

177 

143 

171 

Colmbfttoff .. 



133 

123 

98 

■ 126 ' 

176 

130 

149 

Trlditaopoly 



249 

317 

278 

435 

423 

325 

449 

Tanlore 

Madura 



74 

61 

62 

63 

69 

* 




57 

88 

42 

60 

69 

m ■ 

57 

Kamuad 



■ 80 

39 

63 

15 

92 

28 

69 

Tlrasovelly . , 



90 

27 

68 

■ 24 

93 

17 

62 

Malabar 



38 

ii , 

30 

35 

84 

35 

63 

South Kauara 



» . 

* « 

• . 

. , 


. . 

* m 

The Kllgirfe 



>*- 

** 




.. 

** 



Total 


2,850 

2,070 

S,Q69 

3,059 

3,882 

2,697 

3,400 


178 

107 

ss 

56 

234 

421 

866 

472 

70 

82 

8 

306 

81 

827 

167 

138 

874 

60 

61 

21 

26 

68 


3,888 
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Area urder cM f pulses in each district, 1936—37 to 1943-44 —coat. 





198i- 

1937- 

1988- 

3939- 

1940- 

1941-. : 

1942- 

1943- 




87. 

38. 

89. 

40, 

41. 

42. 

43. ' 

44. 




( 10 ) 

<ll) 

( 12 ) 

m 

iU) . 

.'415) ' , 

■,(16):; 

(17) 




(iii) Blackgram (00 acres) 

* 




Apcency 




, , 

. . 

. . 

. . '■ 

' ' « » 


«# 

Ganjam 

VizajJiapatam 



161 

249 

226 

239 

22 Y 

255 

229 


East Godavari 



373 

859 

■ 835 

376 

372 , 

408 , 

S70 „ 

, ,4,27. 

West Godavari 



32 

21 

21 

24 

^25 

26 

35 

35 

Eistna 



124 

120 

119 

125 

102 

139.' 

' .■143 , 

■' ' 887 

Guntur 



73 

108 

13S 

150 

100 

US 

SOI 

35Q 

Kurnool 



27 ■■ 

82 

38 

29 

■ ' 22 ' 

2B' 


; . ' '45. 

Beilary 



1 

2 

55 

■ 3 

' -a 

2-1 

2 

.■..s 

Anautapui . . 



,•7 ■ 

•1 

•02 

■02 

0-2 

.4 

. ■" '..*8 

S 

Ouddapah . . 



■' .*8 

•7 

1 

. 1*2 ' 

•9 

1’5 

S-2 

,1 

Nelioro 



18 

11 

12 

11 

11 

14 

.26 

' . ^20 

Chinwleput , . 



34 

86 

27 

58 

47 

■61 

147 

'■.'8l'. 

^uth A root 



18 

36 

20 

22 

22 

. , 45 . 

168. 

163 

Chittoor 



S 

3 

1-5 

4 

7 

■ 7*5 

6-5 

23 

North Arcot 



55 

38 

84 

53 

45 

61 

78 , 

45 

Salem 



94 

112 

49 

67 

, ,81 

110 , 

133 

77 

Coimbatore .. 



64 

71 

57 

54 

70 

110 

333 

111 

Trichinopoly 



13 

15 

17 

14 

20 

24 

37 

31 

Tanjore 



121 

114 

113 

116 

111 

111 

196 

200 

Madura 



120 

129 

92 

04 

87 

135 

■175 

137 

Biimnad 



100 

105 

97 

87 

69 

92 

310 

90 

Tinnevelly . . 



273 

289 

269 

236 

273 

248. 

279' 

2S3 

Malabar 



61 

65 

47 

41 . 

42 

63 

63 

63 

South Kanara 



121 

121 

118 

„'M25 

lie 

lU 

111 

. 120 

The Ndgiris , . 



•V: ; 









Total 

•• 

1.882 

2,026 


■V'1.92S".::: 

:1,917',:'' 

158 

2,770 

iiU 




(iv) Horsegram (03 acres) 

», ... 




Agency 



• » 

»• 


» # 

* . 

« • 

« . 

Gan jam 

,, 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

. « 

• . 

. . « 

. * •> 

Vizagapatam 


1,334 

1,357 

1,390 

1,318 

1,449 

1,404 

3,294 

1,113 

East Godavari 

■ ■ . . 

450 

367 

789 

815 

793 

822 

622 

662 

“West Godavari 

« 

828 

797 

441 

470 

441 

490 

478 

515 

Eistna 

. . 

299 

223 

217 

279 

351 

363 

216 

241 

Guntur 

* # 

400 

296 

201 

845 

335 

302 

264 

345 

Eurnool 


728 

509 

405 

633 

643 

739 

621 ' 

844 

Beilary 


3,002 

886 

864 

1,049 

991 

1,082 

704 

725 

Anantapur' 

• * 

2,828 

2,810 

2,315 

2 , 224 . 

2,595 

2,964 

1,767 

2,882 

Cuddapah . , 

* • 

413 

503 

367 

378 

467 

'644 .. 

502 

603 

Nellore 


1,205 

1,055 

810 

90S 

076 

927 

1,003 

1,181 

Chingleput . . 

. . 

107 

98 

35 

90 

92 

81 

85 

90 

South Arcot 

0 . 

78 

54 

13 

41 

49 

65 

50 

66 

Chittoor 

• '• 

577 

495 

421 

416 

407 

629 

402 

430 

North Arcot 


612 

492 

223 

440 

461 

'628 

399 

408 

Salem 


2,406 

2,322 

1,308 

2,053 

2,192 

2,277 

1,989 

2,239 

Coimbatore . . 

■... ■ 

1,989 

1,878 

993 

1,702 

1,713 

1,792 

1,887 

2,134 

Trichinopoly 

■■....■■ 

346 

307 

123 

210 

243 

246 

24S 

268 

Tanjore 


5 

4-0 

46 6-7 

6 

0 5-6 

21 

7 

Madura 


885 

828 

410 

646 

691 

7S2 

764 

SOO 

Eamnad 

■■'■■•• . 

135 

149 

127 

184 

124 

134 , ■■ 

165 

110 

Tlnneveily . . 


680 

725 

443 

652 ■ 

488 

646 

025 

674 

Malabar 


38 

31 

■ 34 . 

31 

37 

40 

38 

29 

South Kanara 

, , 

243 

234 

231 

229 ' 

225 

224 

234 

830 

The Nilgiris . . 


V' .1 

*1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

■'•I,'',' 

•2 

•5 


Total . 

. 17,591 

16,473 

12,167 

15,037 15,759 

17.029 

14.469 

16.Soi 
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[Referred to in paragraph 329] 

Estinuiie of total requirements of pulses, 1945 


, Dlitricfc.: 


Greeii* 

B,laek* 

Bed- 

'Horse- 

B'eugai* 

Other . 

Total. 



.gram. 

gram. 

gram. 

gram. 

gram. 

pukes.. ' 


Cl) 


(2) 

CS), 

(4) 

m 

(6) 

C7), 

(S) 



TONS. 

TO.NS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS, 

TONS*.'. 

TONS. 

Ttopapafam 


SvSOO 

%600' 

12,100 

8,100 

5,800 

3,600 

89,000 

Godavari 


2., 200 ■' 

3,200 

6,800 

4,500 

8,300 

2,000 

22,000 

Wesit Godavari ^ 


1,400 

2,000 

4,400 

2,m 

2,100 

1,300 

14,100 

EM'ca . . . 


1,500 

2,100 

4,600 

3,100 

2,200 

1,400 

14,900 

Gmitiir 


2,S00' 

8,800 

7,200 

4,800 

3,400 

2,200 

23,200 

Kellorc 


2,ti0Q 

2,800 

5,100 

2,400 

2,500 

1,500 

16,400 

Kuriiool 


, 1,.!00 

1,700 

3,600 

2,400 

1,700 

1,100 

11,600 

CofldaiMli . . 


1,100 

1,500 ■ 

3,800 

2,200 

' 1,600 

1,000 

10,700 

Bella ry 


1,100 

1,500' 

8.300 

2,200 

1,600 

1,000 

10,700 

ABantWir . , 


1,200 

' 1.700 

3,700 

2,500 

1,800 

1,100 

1,2000 

Cliitt-oor 



2,400 

5,200 

3,400 

2,400 

1,600 

16,500 

Kortli Arcot 


2,6i)0 

8,S00 

8,2CM) 

6,500 

4,000 

2,500 

26,600 

Salem 


2,9W 

4.200 

9,200 

6,100 

4,400 

2,700 

29,500 

Coimbatore . . 


2,iS00 

4400 

8,900 

6,000 

4,300 

2.700 

28,800 

Ciiingiepiit . . 


1,600 

.2,600 

5,700 

8,800 

2,800 

i;700 

18,400 

Madras 


SOO 

1,200 

2,600 

1,700 

1,200 

700 

8,100 

Sooth Arcot 


2,ef00 

3,800 

8,200 

6,400 

3,900 

2,400 

27,300 

Tanjore 


2,500 

3,700 

8,000 

5,400 

8,900 

2,400 

25,900 

The 2«ilgirls . . 


200 

300 

700 

400 

400 

200 

2,200 

Madura 


2,400 

8,500 

7-700 

6,100 

8.700 

2,300 

24,700 

Trichinopoly 


2.2€« 

8.200 

6;900 

4,600 

8,300 

2,300 

22,300 

Eamnad 

'» * 

2,000 

2,800 

6,200 

4,100 

8,000 

1,900 

20,000 

Malabar . . . 


S.900 

6,700 

12,400 

8,300 

6,000 

8,700 

40,000 

South Kmsxm 


1,500 

.2,200 

4,800 

3,200 

2.300 

1,400 

16,400 

TimiBVflly . . 


2,200 

8,200 

7,100 

4,700 

8,400 

2,100 

22,700 

Total 


40,300 

71,600 

155,800 

103,800 

75,000 

46,500 

602,000 


Appendix No. 23 

[Referred to in paragraphs 255, 260 and 283] 

A scheme for improvmg the Ongole breed of cattle in the Madras Province 
InirodtiUian . — The Ongole breed is the only satisfactory ‘dual-purpose’ 
breed in this Province. In the past, Ongole cattle were in demand even 
in foreign countries, especially South America, but at one time this 
drain was considered so great that it was thought advisable to stop it 
oompulsorilj’. 3Iore recently the industry has declined owing to the 
absence of farge individual breeders on the one hand, and the deteriora- 
tion of fodder and grazing facilities on the other. The latter circum- 
atance has been d.re to the gradual increase in the acreage under 
commercial crops in the breeding tract, resulting in loss of fodder, as 
well as an encroachment on grazing grounds and porambokes by 
oultivation. 

It has been suggested that a scheme should be formulated for intensive 
production of this breed and that the target might well be fixed at 100,000 
Ongole bulls and 100,000 Ongole cows every year. I have had a dis- 
cussion with the Livestock Development Officer and along with him and 
the District Forest Officer, Guntur, have met the leading cattle breeders 
of the Ongole tract. The Director of Veterinary Services also has been 
consulted. ' ‘ 

Statement No. A-1 gives the number of cattle according to the 1940 
census in the Ongole area, 

According to this census there w^e in the Guntur district 196,789 
male a nim als and 1^,261 female animals. Two thousand and eighty- 
eight of the former were breeding bulls. Fifty-three thousand seven 
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hiiadred and ten of the cows were in milk and 68,252 were dvy. The 
proportion of Ongole to the total cattle population in Guntur was found 
in 1936-37 to be 7T8 per cent. On this basis the Ongole should have 
been about 141,000 males, 93,780 females, 1,503 breeding buUs, 38,566 
cows in milk and 41,825 dry cows. Assuming that a cow calves in 
alternate years, there should to attain the target always be a minimum 
of 400,000 effective cows in milk or dry. The number should be 450,000, 
if casualties are allowed for. The number according to the 1940 census 
was 94,000 and has to be increased five times to attain the target indi- 
cated. In all probability, the actual number at the present day is 
even less and the work to attain the target will be correspondingly 
heavier aird more costly. As against this the cattle of the Ongole breed 
available in the neighbouring ^stricts can be taken as a compensating 
factor to some extent. 

2. Breeding mea for the scheme . — ^The fii'st point to decide is the area 
to be demarcated for the development of the Ongole breed. It is gene- 
rally agreed that the Ongole taluk and especially the area lying between 
the Paleru and Gundlakamma rivers has for long been the centre of the 
breedmg industry for this particular breed. The areas where this breed 
is extensively used and whei-e necessarily breeding also takes place to 
some extent embrace the districts of Krumool, Kistna, Neliore and 
Cuddapah also. It however, seems as if the rearing of breeding bulls 
is not very common in these outlying districts but that breeding tails 
are taken from the Ongole tract for service in these places. The cattle 
breeders of Ongole are definitely of the opinion that those other areas 
are not suitable for developing the breeding industry but the District 
Forest Officer is of the view that the Naliamalai forests are quite suitable 
and that proper direction and encouragement have alone been lacking. 
This view is shared by tlie Livestock Development Officer also. The 
Director of Veterinary Services prefer.? concentrating the breeding, 
industry in and about Ongole on the ground that ‘ forest breeding ’ 
which alone is possible in Knrnool has not generally been satisfactory. 
The question whether the breeding industry should be concentrated 
round about Ongole and the bulls distributed to the various outlying 
districts or whether breeding industry should be split up into convenient 
units in those other districts also is a matter to be considered carefully. 
From a lay point of view the spreading out of the breeding area seems 
desirable. The outlying areas may not at first produce the best type 
but this will be the beginniug of a desirable local grading up. It is any- 
how necessary that the position obtaining in the districts of Guntur, 
Kumool, Cuddapah, the upland tracts of Kistna and the northern taluks 
of Nellore should be considered for the purpose of demarcating the 
Ongole breed area. Statement No. A-2 gives the areas in those districts 
classified under the heads “ forests,” etc., and Statement No. A-3 the 
total areas grown with food crops, fodder crops and non-food crops. 

3. Cattle ce7ism.~(l) A survey of the Ongole tract was made in 1927- 
1928. Eight hundred and forty-four villages were visited. There 
were 93,000 cows and 670 breedmg bulls, that is to say, about 300 breeding 
'bulls short of requirements. There were 316 villages with no breediim 

bull at all. 

(2) At the instance of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
Sri T, Seshachalam Nayudu, Supervisor, made in 1935-37, a village 
enquiry in the Ongole area about the cattle and the production and 
.consumption of milk. The enquiry was made in 50 villages selected 
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at: random in 14 taluks . of ..tlio Kistna, Gniitar aad Melioiexlistriots. 
The iiiyestigation covered 1^000 holdings and '2, 248. cows,, of 1,512 
or 67 "2 per cent 'were Oiigoles and 2,631 bulls and bullocks, 'of wbicli 
1 ,852 or 65 per cent were Ongoles. ■ The average holding was;20«30 acres, 
the not area sown 26*60 acres the area under cereals 16'49' acres and the 
luiinber of animals '■ Even the straw’- required for the maintenance^ 
of the a-nimals ivas far below .therequnenients. The average milk ....yield 
per day w-as 5*0 lb. the average period of a cow^ in milk was 4*9 months, ■ 
the yield per lactation was 1,324' lb. and the average dry period 9*7 
in oaths . llie quantity of milk' used by the r 3 ^ots was negligible. . 

(3 ) A proper ctensiis of the cattle in the districts of Guntur, Kurnool, 
Ciiddapali, the upland tracts of Elistna and the northern taluks of Neilore 
is necessary. The Ongoles and nomOngoles in these tracts will have 
to be enumerated separately" for this purpose. The breed characteristics 
laid down for the Ongole by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
will have to be folio-wed in identifying the Ongoles, As regards the 
non-OiigoIes, a decision will have to be arrived at whether they should 
be rejected in toto or whether one or more of them having distinguishing 
eharaoteristics and breeding true to type should also be taken up for 
deveio|)ment. It has for example been suggested that the red and white 
breed called Bevarakottah or Balapattah is suitable for development. 

The ‘ dual purpose ' of this breed should not be neglected. The 
census should be .so taken as to enable the ryots and officers to separate 
the best milkcjrs so that breeding may be suitably concentrated later. In 
other words, while- the Oiigole may be generally a dual purpose animal, 
breeding ^vork should be so conducted as to separate the animals in 
which the milk yield predominates and to evolve within the main Ongole 
brand two sets, a draught set and a milk set. Unless the separation 
is made, the result -will be the evolution of animals wkich produce the 
best average InU not the optimum for each piirpose. 

The only agency which will be capable of taking the census within 
a reasonable lime is the village establishment. A printed form can be 
given to them with instriiotions how to empow^er it. I have prepared 
a foriii for this purpose (Appendix A-4) which may be printed in 
'felugu as well as in English. The work must be supervised by Special 
Revenue Inspectors at the rate of one for each taluk, to work under the 
Bistrict \''eteriiiary Officers concerned. It may be necessary to have 
t'WO Revenue Inspectors for the Ongole taluk. The Revenue Inspectors 
will cheek the wx^rk done by the village officers, post the figures for their 
respective areas and send the posting statement with the village officers* 
reports to the District Veterinary Ofideers, who will consolidate the 
figures for their jurisdiction and send them with then remarks to the 
Livestock Dcnuiopnient Officer. The officer will consolidate the figures 
For the entire area and send them, with his remarks to the Government 
through the Director of Veterinary Services, together with a plan showing 
the areas in which the scheme can be worked successfully. The Live- 
stock Development Officer will have to -visit the area and examine the 
c*ensus work -when it is being taken, so' as to be in a position to transmit 
the censim iigures immediately after , receipt, with a proper covering 
report. The Director of Veterinary Services will submit the Livestock 
Development Officer's report with his, own remarks on each suggestion. 

The cost on account of the employment of the Special Revenue 
Inspector for liir« months is Rs, 16,000 (Appendix A-6), 
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4, Fixing Ihe largeA‘.~-li!he oeiiBUB will give inforniatioii a/boiit tlie 
breeding now in use, the number of cows^ snitable bull calves and 
heifer (calves. With these data, it has- to be decided whether the number 
of breeding bulls (which. can. be recognized) is sufficient for the cows 
in each area in the tract' and then ■. measures taken for increasing tlu^ 
iiioiiber of breeding bulls. , The' ■■ elimination of scrub bulls slioii'ld go 
on siiniiltancously with the increase in and supply of breeding bulls to 
the required niunber. It will not be proper to castrate the scrub straight- 
U'Avay a..s this will result in a sudden diminution in the number of breeding 
bulls in the area, but as and when proper breeding bulls are supplied, 
jhese will come iq) for elimmatioii. On the supply side the rale of 
<le,velopnient of good breeding bulls wdil depend on two factos's— o.u the 
one the number of good dams which are avaiia})le for breeding purposes 
and on the other the number of years wuthin which it is proposed to 
iiiiain the target. In view of the fact that the supjply of good Ongole 
catth? iuis iiot kex>t x>ace with the demand for them, aiming at attaining 
<}i.0 tai’get in the immediate future will rendei* the scheme uiiWf>ikal)le. 
Xi the same time an unduly long period will make foj* dissipation of 
onerg}' and a certain obscuring of the objedive. 

A statement has been prepared in considerable detail [Btateineiit 
B (1) (a)] showing the position starting with one wwk bulL It 
has been considered possible with one bull to produce 125 brecKling 
bulls ill ten years in a Government farm, if certam conditions are satisfied. 
The number is 2,500 for a target of fifteen years. 

The presimiptions on which the figures have been worked out are 
us follow : — 

There a-re to be 55 cows for each breeding bull. In order to avoid 
complicated caicuiatioris at every stage, 10 per cent of the services are 
ailow’cd for as unsuccessful and as due to death or disablement of calves 
after bhtiis. That is to say, the number of ea-lves that each breeding 
bull iviil produce every year is 50. One-half of this number is ]>^e^sunled 
to be bull calves and the other half heifer calves. Twenty-live per f>ent 
of the bull calves are })resumed to be fit for breeding purposes. The 
cows are to be served iind are sujiposed to calve in alternate years. The 
55 cows served in the first year will not therefore bo available for .service 
in the second year and a fre>sh set of 55 i.s necessary for the second ytjai*. 
If l>recdi.ng is avoided by the introduction in the scheme of a frosli 
breeding bull iiM be fourth year when th e first year heifers becoiuc ready 
for service. The innnber of these heifer calves being only 25, now cows 
will have to be purchased so as to make up the requireti inonber 
of cows for the now breeding bulk 

Of the bull calves, the 75 per cent considered unfit for breedijig 
purposes will be castrated in their second year and such of them as an; 
not required as work bullocks on the farm will be sold. 

Tliere will be no purchase of cows for breeding in the farm in the 
third year and from the fifth year onwards. There will always be a 
small number of heifers and cows born in the farm fit for service every 
year. The balance required for service by the steadily increasing 
number of breeding bulls in the farm will be carefully selected fi'cn; among 
the true breeds in the parts round the farm. The particiilar.s that the 
village officers would have gathered at the census about the heifer 
caives—vide column (9) of Statement A-4— will be of help in making 
this selecticn. Finther enquiries are necessary and should be made 
sufficiently in advance of the.i-tequirements of each year from the fifth 
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jywar oiiwards wlieii tlia first set- of 'private cows wlli be I'eqifired tor iiie 
soliejiie. Ill tlie ease of tiie'cows tbiis ■■selected for service bj the breeding 
bulls at til© GoverniDeiit farm service in; alternate years will be the rule 
and alicw'aace will be ' made per cent iinsuccessfal service^ etc., 

as in tb© case of the cows which the scheme starts. ' No cow, either 
of the sets purchased in the- first two years or of the ryots selected foj' 
service, is, to be served at, the farm in more than' three alternate years. Tiic 
cows introduced in the^ first and second .year of the 'scheme are to be sold,, 
out of the faim in- the sixth 'and seventh years respectively. -Th© 'bnil,, ', 
with which the scheme starts '■should be 'sent or 'sold out of the tract 
In the sixth year. '■Similaiiy each set of breedm.g' bulls and cows is t'o be 
sent- or sold out of their .particular tracts aft©r,, the period- fixed for 
each is over. Bocords are to be- kept'' in sufficient detail to prevent,: ' 
iiilMoexiing even w'itlxiiifrhis period. - 

When - private' cows are -- allowed service by ■ the breecinxg .buE 
in tho iaim, it should be made a condition that the Government is to have 
til© first refusa-Iof the calves born. The female calve.s taken over by the 
Government will be reared at the Government farms and will be sold 
after crossing by the farm bulls before or after the calves are born. >Such 
of the bull calves as are considered fit for breeding or work pui'poses will, 
be taken over by the Government for supply to needed areas and the 
others .castrated. , 

In order that owners of cows around farms may be encouraged 
bo have their names enrolled for the service of their private cows by the 
iarm breeding bulls and in order that the Government may have the 
power to ©nlbrce the transfer to the Government of such of the calves 
as are needed, these owners may be paid a premium of Es. 10 per 
mensem, for each cow beginning from the fifth month from the date 
of service by the farm buii till the calf is born and Es. 15 for each cow 
and c'alf till the calf is ten months old. Necessary conditions to secure 
llicsc'objects should be laid down. 

The progres»s in production is meagre at tlie beginning but there 
is rapid acceleration fi“om about the eighth year. It has been found 
that the target suggested above can be reached i.u 15 years w-ith three 
breeding bulls to start wdth. 

5. tIcJwme for is neither desirable iiuj^ praetica-bio to have 

the work done solely through Government agency, Nor one thing, the 
policy should be to revive the cattle-breeding industry of the tract, which 
has .now been neglected for some decades. At some stage or other, the 
industry will have to stand on its own legs and be carried on by breeders 
,aB, in the past. The cost also will be less when the work is done by 
private persons. If the work is done solely by Government, quite a large 
number of farms mU be necessary to house' the thousands of animals 
contemplated in the scheme. Allowing- for pay, allowances, housing 
accommodation for the large staff and the thousands of ani|aals and for 
maintenance, the total cost of attaining the target figures will, it is 
■estimated, be in the neighbouihood of Es. 17 crores if the scheme is to be 
worked through Government agency 'only , (Statement B-4). In working 
out these figures credit has been taken for every possible item of 
income. 

What is necessary therefore is, a 'Scheme in which Government take ■ 
the initiative and then allows if' td/expand in such a way that al the 
possible sources of development— private breeders, private breeding 
farms, co-operative cattle breeciing, societies, individual premium holder^, 
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iaca! budiorf, reiigious iustitiitiouB and; tlie iike siiita-bly ■ €» 
and fully utilized. 

ti Various coiieessioiis areuaw giyeii by fclie^ GoYemmeut for improve- 
nxeut of iivosiock, such aS' the premium aclieme, asaistaiice to local l>odies 3 
co-operative soeloties and private breeders, mainteiiaiice of stud bulb: 
ill veteriuary iBstitutioirs, etc. The conference that I had with the 
bi-eeders in the Ongole area indicated, however, that they were not fully 
aware of many of these. In respect of these methods of Government 
aid, what seems to be necessary is more drive and greater enthusiasm. 
Idle items of ^vork to be done can be classified under the follo wing heads : — 

I. Biive for encouraging the premium scheme and for payment 
of subsidies to all bodies and institutions that can be suitably roped in, 

J. I. Starting co-operative societies on the Anchetti model. 

III. Purchase and maintenance of breeding bulls by co-operative 
soiieties in the area from out of their Common Good Fu nd. 

IV. Selection of private breeders and assisting them to revive 
and carry on the industry. 

V. Maintenance of Government farms. 

7, Premium scheme und this head the work 

proposed fails under (a) intensification and (b) expansion so as to include 
a number of institutions. 

The census contemplated in paragraph 3 above, would have shown 
liow many bulls there are in each village under the premium 
scheme and how many more can be brought under the scheme. Every 
effort should be made to bring the latter into the scheme. 

Local bodies in the tract should be persuaded to apply for Government 
assistance in purchasing and maintaining breeding bulls. Such bulls 
should be supplied to them as they become available in the Government 
bums. 

Other institutioivs like mutts, and temples sliould be roped in by 
pei'suasion. 

8. Oaitle^'hreeding societies. — Societies on tlu^. Anchetti model should 
be staited whenever the particulars collected at the. census indicate the 
p<,>ssibility of doijxg so with advantage. Such societies will be given 
extra faeiUties, such as free supply of a limited number of stud bulls, 
a small extent of not more than io acres for raising fodder crops and 
pasture, a grant towards construction of buildings and the like. A copy 
of the by-laxvB for such a society is given in Appendix A-6'. 

0. Other co-operative soaieties* — Every co-operative society should 
bavc at least one stud bull of its own, purchased and maiixtained from 
out of its Common Good Fund. More bixlls than one should be main- 
taioed xvhorever conditions permit. 

10. Private breeders. — ^By far the best results can be obtained only 
through thc5‘ eo-operation of breeders. It is to them that the Goveut- 
nieiit iniv^e to look for the revival of the industry and for the .stead}' 
and unfailing supply of the requisite bulls, cows and bulIockB once the 
target has been reached and the active assistaixee given by the Goverix- 
jYient in various farms is rendered needless. The form of the report 
of the special census hi Appendix A-4 has been designed to be of the 
use in making a selection of these breeders. The special staff engaged 
hi this scheme, wh(ither belonging to the farm or otherxvise, should have 
^ a register of the breedersdn thair/respective jurisdictions prepared from 
■the census reports. It mil b6 their duty to keep the rogistm* up to dan) 
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and to add to it as cases of hereditary and/or professional breed, ei^s 
come to tlieir notice, 

■ Intensive propaganda will be carried on for the revival of .the iiidiistiy 
•by the . special: staff of the scheme from veiy, beginning.' The needs 
of the existing breeders for pnre-bred animals will be noted and met 

far as possible expeditioixsly. Steps will be taken to remove any 
obstacles brought to notice by these breeders. Wherever neeessar^?''^ 
or desirable^ each breeder will be given at least two breeding bull calves 
considered fit for breeding, A small area, not ' more than , 10 acresy will 
also be given if available for use as pasture ground and for growing fodder. 
A grant will be given for the maintenance of the animals. To enable 
the breeder to display a live interest in the anima-k with him, it i.s 
necessary that ho should spend some money from his own pocket 
on their mainlenance. Allowing fdr this and for a lesser cost of mainte- 
nance by a private person than by Government, the grant for niaintenaiiee 
will be Rs. 200 on the average per annum j>er animal with the breeder. 
The advance for the j>urchase of the animals will be recovered three 
years after it is made, this being the proper period by which to sell 
the animal. It will be noticed that a breeder is treated very much 
like a breeding society. This is a point of some importance. The 
minimum qualification for a breeder should be two breeding bulls. 
This will mean that he will have to canvass in the area for 110 cows 
every year. 

11. Government farms , — ^A few Government farms will he needed 
mthin easy access of every breeder not only to serve as demonstration 
farms but to supx^ly the bulls, etc., needed for the scheme. 

At the Lam Farm in Guntur, there were last year S stud bulls, 71 cows 
and 40 calves, of the Ongole breed. Provision was made recently for 
the expansion of the farm by 130 acres and for the increase of the stock 
there. The animals required for starting the scheme can be selected 
from this stock and the scheme started immediately. The scheme animals 
will be kept distinct from the others in the farm, where the present 
work will continue to be done. 

As cattle-breeding societies increase in number, more bulls are 
admitted into the j)remium scheme and private breeders are entrusted 
with animals, the work in each farm is bound to increase and a new farm 
should be started to deal with the increasing demands and to take up 
work in fresh areas. It is anticipated that an additional farm may 
have to be oi)ened in each of the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th year of the 
sclieme. The places where these additional farms can he located witli 
advantage may be selected from the information gathered at the special 
census. However, in regard to the second farm which has to be started 
ill the second year, an area round about Ongole may have to be selected 
suiBieiently early. For this purpose, I have prepared a map ^ of the area 
sliowing the cattle figures and a statement (Appendix A-7) showing the 
land available. Frima faciei taking both these factors into account^ 
Allar, Kothapatnam or Addanld (North) seem suitable areas. 

The scheme provides for six Government farms in eight years. 

12. Grazing areas , — ^It has been noticed that deterioration in the 
cattle-breeding industry is due, among other causes, to the general 
increase in area under eommercial^crops resulting in reduction of fodder 
resources as well as encroachments on grazing grounds and other poram- 
bokes by' cultivation.. The improyement of the industry is dependent 

, y' -Ifot prinfeU., : '■ 
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oil improvement in the supply of fodder and pastures.. There is a separate 
sclicmie for the estahlishment of TiUage forests; which . whe 
will benefit this tract also* 

The needs of food crops, commercial crops,, and aiiiinal hnsbandry 
have to be properly balanced.' Trom^ the.,pomt of .view, of .the. ryot a. 
good price for his tobacco is as' important as a, good price, for, Ms bull or. 
COW'.: To what extent the scheme calls for acquisition for pasture purposes 
for Government farms, breeding societies and breeders is a matter for 
eoiisideration lifter selecting the areas for Government forms and the 
|:)articiilar" societies and breeders. The availability of good Governiiieni 
wast-e land vhich is straightaway or potentially good grazing ground 
should bo a ]( ading consideration in selecting an area for breeding jinr- 
poses. Concessions by way of revenue remission can be given in area-s 
selected for intensive work, for the gromng of fodder crops. Along with 
cadi Gove;riiment farm there should be a touring unit to teach ryots 
propel’ methods of fodder preservation. 

III. Jie^ndf of seMnie^—’Fox all practical puiposes, each iiistitntioii 
or person mentioned in the previous paragraphs and maintaining one or 
more stud bulls may be treated as a breeder. It sliould be possible to 
select 200 such breeders by the eighth year. Adopting tlie same conditions 
of jiroduetion presumed in paragraph 4 above the progress of work is 
indicated in Statement C-3. There will be during the eighth year — 


(1) Breeding bulls 


3,000 

(2) Ball calves fit for breeding — 

Two years old . . 

4,200 


One-^year old 

7,500 


Less than one year 

18,750 

.30,450 

(3) Other bull cidves — 

Over one year old 

, .. . '22,500 - 


T.OSS than one year 

fjC,250 




- 78,750 

(4) Heiferealves — 

Two years <)ld . . 

10,500 


t)no year oi<i . . 

30,00«» 


Less tl'jiUi one year old 

75,000 


, — 

! 2 3 Mhi 

W'ork animals 

Fiv<.’ years old . . . . .... 

3,090 


Four* years old . . 

0,750 


years oh'l 

32,300 





20,740 


Grand loial . . 

254,440 


Tiif^ target is thus reached in the eighth year and the intensiv (3 work 
carric'd on till then can be di’opped little by little keeping ultimately 
only the minimum staff and equipment necessary for eontJnulng 
production. 

14. fo he done and the staff . — ^The normal work of a livestock 
farm, sink as milk recording, and maintenance of pedigree books, wall 
liavc to 1)6 done at the Government farms. The areas round each farm 
will have to be frequently visited and the pedigree cows owned, by the 
ryots there selected for service by the bulls at the form or wdth appinved 
breeders >nd institutions/'.Bropaganda is essential especially at the 
beginning about the objects 'of the" '-scheme and the facilities wliich the 
Government intend to give, 'about the necessity for pasture grounds 
and the cultivation of fodder." '' Tho eo-operation of ryots m, the gradual 
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eilmiiiatioii of scrub bulls should be ■achieved and resort should be had 
to the provisions of the Livestock Improvement Act only ' when absolutely 
necessary.. . There should -be no unappiwed. buU left .'imcastrated w^ 

.. the:„supply : of approved breeding bulls is sufficient for; the needs. .■: "Local 
■bodies should be persuaded to apply - for Government assistance for the 
purchase and, maintenance. of bulls. ' Steps should be' taken in consiilta- 
tion with the local officers of the Co-operative Department to form societies 
on the; Aiichetti model and to persuade other , co-operative societies ' ■ to . 
invest on breeding bulls.. As many bulls as possible should' be brought 
in under the premium .scheme. The' private cows served ,by the.' approved; 
bulls will have to be inspected to . see that they are maintained properly- 
ill ac3eordaiiGe with the .conditions, laid down 'for the purpose. Calves 
born to approved bulls will have to be purchased if required for the 
: scheme. The register of breeders ; will have to be kept up to date and 
' their stock ' frequently' inspected, : , 

Most of these items of work will have to be done by the farm staff at 
the initial stages. As the number of breeders and institutions hicrease, 
a special staff will be necessary to make frequent inspectioiivS of the 
animals so as to see that the conditions of grant-are strictly followed. 
Assuming that each breeder has to be visited once a month and that each, 
visit takes two to three days, an inspector can visit eight breeders a montln 
Twenty-five inspectors with the requisite direction, clerical and menial 
staff will be required as shown in Statement C-1. 

If). Improvement of conditions on the Nallam^alais.— The practice 
of sending eow^s to the hills from the Ongole tract is a long-esfcablished 
one. The main tract to which animals are sent are the Nallamalais, 
the average number sent every year being about a lakh and half of cattle. 
Every effort should be made both on the veterinary side and the cattle- 
}>reedmg side to improve the conditions in that area. The following is 
a summary of the work already done in that area : — 

(1) Two families of Sugalis were trained at Hosur in cattle feeding 
a.nd management, clean milking, curd and ghee manufiieture and poultry 
breeding ;. . 

(2) three Kangayam breeding bulls were stationed at Panyam 
01 i tlie Yeramalai Hills for serving the cows of the Sugalis. No fee was 
levied for the service ; 

(3) the Kaiigayam bulls were replaced by Ongole bulls in 1943 ; 

and 

(4) grazing fees have been reduced by one half. 

It however seems that conditions are far from satisfactory, partly because 
the Sugalis w4io are in charge are uneducated and ignorant of modern 
methods of breeding and partly because sufficient facilities do not exist 
at present in these forests either to control |)romisouous breeding or 
to tie the cattle io. proper herds in specified area. The cattle there are 
tied in what are called pentas and the failure to remove the dung from 
these pentas causes diseases to the cattle. Dn the whole therefore 
while the existing conditions give relief to the main breeding areas in 
regard to the mamtenance of these cattle during the off-season they are 
not looked after satisfactorily in the places to which they are sent. From ’ 
the point of view^ of cattle breeding, the chief difficulty arises out of the 
targe number of cattle that have to be provided for. If all the thousands 
of cattle are to be crossed systematically ;in the various grazing areas then 
30ine hundreds at least of breeding, bulls will be required. This obviously 
mnnot be done now, . The present system of having a few breeding , 
bulls with the Sugalis 'does more harm - than good, because the crossingsi 
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generallj^ become unregulated and from tbe point of view of the improve- ^ 
ment of the breed is unsatMaetory. The present ..activities' may there- 
fore be eonfiiied to foiinnlatiiig plans for the improvement, of,, living 
conditions of the cattle there. It will fall roughly under— 

(a) provision of suitable rotational grazing areas ; 

■ "(6) provision for drinking facilities ; ' 

(e) provision of veterinary aid ; 

(fl) provision of peiming fecilities ; and 

(e) arrangements for the removah of aecumn'lated dung and 
using it as manure where it is needed. 

A committee consisting „of the: '.Dnector ' -of ,,¥eteriiiaiy Services, the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, the Chief Exigineer for Irrigation and the Joint 
Secretary to Government, Development Department, may be constituted 
to examine these questions in the light of past experience and future 
needs. A preliminary departmental investigation on each of these 
points may be made before the committee can start its work. The 
question of breeding in the area itself can be taken up as the second pa it 
of the programme. 


16. Cost>—The expenditure involved in working the scheme tlirougli 
breeders is as shown below : — 



Ultimate cost. 

For eleven months 
of arst year. 

(1) 

Supervision staff 

Farm staff 

Fodder detnonstra,tion staff . 

Non- 

Eecurring. 

(2) 

BS. 

7,oo’doo 

Beonrriiifi. 

m 

BS. 

3.10. 000 

5.80.000 
52,000 

^ — 

Hon- 

ilecnrrlntr. 

(4) 

ftS. 

1.20,6o(i 

— 

: ,R.eciirrinK. 

[ipy 

' ,R,.S. 

, 24,0'00 
50,000 
0,800 

Total 

. 7,00,000 

9,42,000 

1,20,000 

80,800 

besides an amount of Rs. 69, 86,230 
Rs. 7,08,750 will have been recovered in 

paid to breeders out of which 
the eighth year of the sehenie. 

2iHh June 1945. 


■ . VS. Y. Krishna swAMi, : 
Joint Secretary to QoremmenL 


A. General 


I/mstock mistis—Jamiary 1940 



(biddapaU. 

Cimtiir. 

EnrriofiL 

Klstna. 

'Miore.: > 

(1) 

.vMales— ■' 

<2^ 

00 

(4) 


(fO 

ia) Breeding bulls, i.e., 
entire males over three 
years kept for brepdlng 

purposes only .. 

(6) Worklnpf bullocks 
<c) Uiicastfated males 

1,778 

184,848 

:-:,"2,088 •: 

185,271 

358 

121,980 

■ „ ,4,169 ' 

■■.■,■■.■'141,726' 

100,351 

over three yeur.s kept 
both for work and 

foreediiif^ 

(rO Bulls and bullocks 


70y 

33,051 

7,114 

12,186 

over tliree .vears not in 

use for breed l ag or work, 
(s) Total rnaleg over three 

18,73« 

0,721 

33,803 

10,126 

13,791 

years 

Females — 

155,852 

105,780 

1.00,188 

163,1.34 

226,163 

((5f) In milk 

88,840 

53,710 

41,116 

50,001 

73,201 

106,600 

56,549 

236,85(1 

(d) Dry 

le) Not calved 

43,087 

5,820 

58,252 

14,497 

37,887 

18,772 

56,484 

33,104 

(d) Total 

(e) Cows over tluee years 

87,247 

120,450 

07,725 

180,542 

used for work only . . 
(/) Cows over three years 



808 

3,126 

2,187, 

not in use for work or 
■' • breeding purposes ■ .... 
(flf) Total females over 



1,022 

3,100 

S,84S ' 



180,25} 

90,565 , ■■ 

- 145,708 . 

m^Bs^ 



AppemdkeM 


_■ 

Cuddapah. 

Guntm*. 

K-urnooL 

Kistna. 

Nellcre. 

' ' (1) ■ ' ' 

<2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

III. Young-Stocfc— 

Under one year — 


14,463 

23,620 

19,711 

23,434 

32,780 

(w Female : ' ' . 

15,043 

23,686 

20,085 

23,180 

34,571 

, (cV Total . .. ' .. 

29,506 

47,306 

39,796 

46,620 

67,351 

One to three years— 

(a) Male . . . . • . , ■ 

12,885 

25,394 

18,969 

26,594 

33,456 

. (o) Female . . 

12,361 

31,078 

16,864 

27,114 

37,601 

, (e) Total . . 

Total three years and under — 

25,246 

56,472 

35,833 

53,708 

71,057 

(a) Male . . 

27,348 

49,014 

38,680 

50,028 

66,236 

■ (b) Female 

27,404 

54,764 

36,949 

50,300 

62,172 

■ . (c> Total . . . . 

, 54,752 

103,778 

75,620 

100,328 

138.408 

m ' Total cattle— 

. ' (a) Male , ; 

182,700 

244,803 

228,868 ■ 

213,162 

292,309 

, (b) Female ' . . , " , 

119,667 

185,015 

136,504 

196,068 

314,552 

(A)Total ' ... . .. 

302,367 

429,818 

365,372 

4(i9,23i,) 

606,951 


2o €nassrpmtimi' qf^ area in 1942-43 m the five, rlistrkts- where, the. breed huj 

areas may he located 

Forests — ' 

Area .. .. .. .. 1,156,068 457,003 1,647,878 ,126,046 468,083 

Percentage to the total area .. 30*4 12'2 33*S 5*7 9*2 

Not available for cultivation — 

Area .. .. .. .. 453,214 485,160 203,457 430, S6S 1,000,173 

Percentage to tlie total area . . 12*0 12*9 6’0 10*7 ' 3i*5 

Other cultivated land excluding 
oiirrent fallows— 

Area .. .. .. .. 894,632 284,600 626,936 244,741 085,621 

Percentage to the total area. 23*6 7*0 12*9 11-0 19‘4 

Current fallows — 

Area 246,328 526,736 220,842 244,721 727,900 

Percentage to the total area. 6*5 14*1 4*5 11*0 14*3 

Xet area sown — 

Percentage to tile total area . . 27*5 53*2 42*8 * ’52*6 * ’26*6 

Total 3 ^ 790^752 3;748,460 ^72^ £222^217 '^^7^ 


$, Area grown with (wops 




Total 

Fodder 

Total 

District. 


food crops, 

crops, 

lion-food 



1942-43. 

1042-43. 

crops, 1942 

Ciiddapab 


855,847 


■■ ' 275,328 

Guntur . . . . 

. , ,, 

1,710,127 

93,014 

682.692 

Kurnool 


1,527,411 

1,107 

0i4;809 

Kistna . . ' . . 


1,020,294 

63,830 

241,055 

Nellore . , 


1,357,613 

35,429 

1„52,748' 

Total 

• » 

6,471,292 

193,380 

1,966,032 


4. Ongole cattle cemm, 1945 


— — District. Taluk. 

1 Name of breed 

2 Number of breeding bulls in the village . . 

S Number of bullocks in the village . . 

4 Number of bull calves in the village — 

(u) Between two and three years of age . » 

(b j Between one and two years of age . . 

(c) Below one year . . . . . . . , 

(d) Number out of those in (a) that will 1>e 

fit for breeding purposes . . . , , . 

(e) Particulars about bull ealv^es of the 

best draught capacity 

r> Number of cows in the village 

may give milk later . . ♦ » . , 


yiimhcr. Filiage, 
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- — * District.' ' taluk. ; NuiBbe?;. Village, 

,' 'milk*. '.;" 

9 Kiimber of heifer calves in the village— 

{a) Between two and three years of age .. 

{h) Between one and two years of age . . 

(c) Below one year 

10 Th© largest quantity of milk given on any 
day by the best cow — • 

{a) "iSTam© of owner . . 

(5) Particulars for identifying the cow .. 

(c) Quantity of milk given 

{d) Date of tha.t milking .. 

(«) Particulars about the calves of that, 
oow 

1 ] Kames and addresses of professional bree- 
ders in the village — ■ 

{a) .Nam© ..... . . ■ , 

{b) Address . . . . . . .... 

(c) Niimber of breeding bulls maintained. 

Id) Whether approved by Ooveriimeut . . 

(cO Nrimber of anitnals normally bred in a 
year . . ■ ■ ... • ^ 

(/} Any arrangements xnade by the breeder 
for producing a good milker or a good 
draught animal and particulars about 
such animals, if any 
(g) Extent of land— 

(i) Owned and cultivated with fodder 

(ii) Used for pasture 

12 Approved breeding bulls in the village — 

(a) Names of persons having custody and ' 

number with each . . . . ‘ 

(b) For how long each animal has been at 

stud . . . . . . . . . . ■ ' 

(fi) Average monthly service of each 
id) Any record of calves born 

13 Total extent of land cultivated with fodder 

crops in th© village during the previous 

fasli . . . . . . . . . ■ . 

14; Total yield of the above crops 
15 Survey numbers and extents of ’lands used 

(a) Pasture — Private or public . . 

(b) Cattle stand — ^Private or public . . 

10 Survey numbers and extents of land tliat 
can be — 

(<^) Cultivated with fodder 
(6) Used as pasture 

(c) Used as eattlo-stand 

17 Animals usually sent outside the village for 
grazing — 

(a) Number 

(6) Where sent 

(c) Facilities available there 

(f/) During which period of the year .. 


f Village Head run 
Bignatura of -I 
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' I Imve checked .the particulars above and' certify to their oorrectness.' , 

,2. .The following suggestions are, made about the position^ of pasture grotmds, 
fodder* etc, » for this village ; — 


Camp 

Bated 


Special Eemfwe ImpeeMr, 


Instructions, 

1 „ A separate form should be used for each district breed. 

, .,,,2. Animals /which cannot- be identified as belonging to any part/ic^ula,r‘ lM*ee,d,,/m.,ay 
.'be shown under one head ^‘ Miseelianeo use,” 


5. Cost of employment of Special Bemnue Inspector.^ 
Knrnber of men to be employed. 


Dirtlrid.. 

Taluk. 

l^nmbrr 

Chintur 

Ongole . . . . . . 

Other taluks one eacli . . 

. . ' ','2 
■' , . ; ' ■' ■■■ 8 

ICurnool 


. ,9 

Cuddapah 

. . .... 

9 

Bistna . , ■ . . . 


5 

N'ellore 


6 


Total . . .29 


' ■ ■ .Cosfcitt ■ .' 

TJltimaie 1944-45 

roat. (for three 

. . ■ inojiths).' - 

T. Pay— KS, Bs. 

20 Bevemie Inspectors at Rs. 30 per mensem each 

(average Bs. 42 — 1/12) 4,957 3,510 

39 Peons at Bs, 12 per mensem each (average 

Bs. 14*7) ' . . 1,720 1,404 

IT. Travelling allowance — 

39 Revenue Inspectors at Rs. 40 each per mensem, 18,720 4.6S0 

39 peons at Bs. 1 0 each per mensem .. .. 4,680 1,170 

III. Dearness allowance (roughly) 10,000 3,000 

\V. t-ontingencies and rmforeseen expenditure .. 4,923 1,236 

Total .. 45,000 15,000 




6 . Model hydaws of a CkMe-Breeding Co-op^eraUve. Society 

N’anie, constitution and address— 

The Cattle-Breeding Co-operative Society, Limited, Ho. 

is registered as a co-operative society under the Madras Oo-ope- 
mtive Societies Act (VI of 1932). Its address shall, he 
village, post in the taluk of in the 

district. Its operations shall be confined to 

Objects 

2. The objects of the society shall be to promote the economic interest of its 

(1) by improving their methods pf cattle-breeding; 

(2) by diffusing amongst them up-to-date information in the matter of 

(3) by arranging for the grazing of their cattle ; 

(4) by arranging for the joint purchase and the joint sale of cattle required 

(6) by the provision of educational assistance to ibe members, especjallv 
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Membership 


The liability of the memberB shall be limited to the sha-re capital .subscribed 
, '.'.by' tliem. ■ . .. . 

4. The capital of the society for the present shall Be made up of 

shares at the rate of ' rupees each. The entire share value sliould 

bo paid , m full oil. allotment. , . , ' 

5. Any person over IS years of age who is competent to contract residing within 
the limits referred to in the third sentence of by-law 1 and who owns one or more 
cows or bulls shall be eligible for admission as a member but no person can elaiui 
admission as a matter of right. 

6. Applications for admission as members and for allotment of shares sliall 
})e made to the Secretary in the form, if any, prescribed by the society for the 
purpose. Every such application shall be disposed of by the Board of Directors 
who shall ha\'o power to grant admission or to refuse it without assigning reasons. 

7. Every member shall pay an entrance fee of anna one on admission. 

8. Ko memlier shall be permitted to withdraw his membership from the society 
within one year from the date of his admission, but a member may withdraw froin 
tile society’ after this period witli the consent of the Board of Directors provided 
lirstly that he has given at least three months’ notice of withclrtwal and secondly 
iliiit there are no moneys due by him to the society either on his owm account or 
on account of others. 

9. Should a member cease to be eligible for membership either on account 
of the removal of liis residence from the limits prescribed in by-law 1 or on account 
of ceasing to own a cow or for any other cause, the society shall remove his name 
from the list of members after recovering from him any moneys due to the society 
either on his own account or on account of others. 

10. If a member dies, liis membership shall ipso facto cease. 

11. (1) A past member shall be liable, as provided in by-law 3, for the debts due 
by the society, as they existed on the date when he ceased to be a member, for 
a period of two years from such date. 

(2) The estate of a deceased member shall be liable, as j^rovided in by-la^v 3, 
for the debts due by the society as they existed on the date of his decease, for a 
period of two years after his decease. 

12. ISTo member shall be permitted to transfer his share or shares or create 
a charge in respect of the same in favour of another member or person except with 
the previous sanction of the Board of Directors. 

Funds 

13. The society shall ordinarily obtain funds from tlie following sources * 

(1) Entrance fees and share capital, 

(2) lees or contributions levied under by -.'aw 38 and 

f3) fh’ants from Government or other sources. 

, Management 

14. Subject to such resolutions as the general body may from time lo time 
pass the executive management of the affairs of the society shall vest in. a Bourd 
of Directors consisting of not more than members, 

IS., The members of the Board of Directors shall be elected by the general 
ho% for a period of three years from among the members. Meml^ers of tlie Board 
of Directors shall continue in ofhee after the expiry of their term of office until 
by election another board is constituted, A retiring member of the Board of 
iJirectors shall be eligible for re-election. After the Board of Directors is elected 
by the general body they shall elect from among themselves, a President and a Sec- 
retary. Interim vacancies on the Board of Directors may be dlled up by the remain - 
ing members of the Board by eo -option for the unexpired portion, of the period . 
Any member or members of the Board of Directors may at any time ho mmovf.d 
by a resolution of the general body. 

16. The Board of Directors shall meet once a fortnight or oftener if necessary 
to conduct the affairs of the society. , No decision of the Board of Directors sliall 
be valid unless it is assented to by at least . meml^ers. All c^uestions before 
the Board of Directors shall be decided by a majority of votes. Should there be 
an equality of votes, the president or other presiding member shall have a easting 
jqte, . .Ho meiqber of the Board of pir^to'rB. ohall b© piesent at a meeting of the 
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Board wlien any matter in 'wMcl'i ii© is personally interestod is' being , discussed. 
In cases, of urgency where there may not .b©'^ sufficient .tdm© to convene a meeting' 
of the Board of Directors, and in all cases in' which the Board of .Directors, the 
Secretary in.ay obtain: the orders of the Board of Directors by circulation of papers 
among the ixiembers present at the 'headquarters of the, society. ' Such dooisions 
arrived' at by ' eireui'atioii shall be placed before the next meeting of tlie Board of 
Directors for their ratification. Should a 'difference of opinion arise in. the course 
of such eirc'ulation, thematter shall not be decided by circulation but shall be placed 

before a meeting of the' .Board .of Directors. 

17. Should a member of the Board of Directors absent himself from four 
c.oiiseeutive meetings of the Board, he shall cease to be a member of the Board 
of Directors but may be, reinstated, by. the;. Board of .Directors. ,, 

18. Subject to such 'resolutions 'as. ."'the Board of. Directors may from time t-o 
time jjass., the severa.l officers of the society .shall have the powers mentioned beloiv : — 

(a) The Bres,ident, shall have a general control overall the affairs of the society 
iuicl shall ex-officio be the Treasurer and shall have the custody of all the jjroper- 
fcies of tlie society and he shall also, have the por^^r to ap|)oint the members of 
the establishment as well as to fine, suspend or dismiss them subject in the last 
t \Yo eases to the approve! of the Board of Directors and the Beglstrar. 

(5) The Secretary shall be responsible for the executive administration of 
the society subject to the control of the President. 

(c) The President shall be the ofiicer to sue or be sued on behalf of the 
isociety and all bonds in favour of the society shall be in tlie name of the President. 

(d) Should the Secretary require relief from work, it shall be competent to 
the President to grant such relief, making suitable arrangements for tli© conduct 
of work by one or more of the members of the Board of Directors, 

10. Beceipts shall be issued for all moneys paid to the society. For monej's 
|>aid by members the receipts shall be signed by the President or the Secretary 
wlioever is selected by the Board of Directors to discharge this fimction. 

20. It shall be the duty of the Board of Dkectors to maintain such accounts 
and registers as are prescribed by the rules under the Act and by the Registrar 
from time to time, to place before a general body meeting of the members the 
Registrar’s notes of audit or inspection within one month from the date of receipt, 
to correspond with the Registrar and to do ail other business relating to the society, 

21. The Board of Directors shall hai'© power to piescribe from time to time the 
scale of office ©stablisiiinent and to incur such expenditure, as may be necessary for 
the management of tlie society with reference to the scale and within the budget 
allotment sanctioned by the general body and approved by the Registrar for each 
year. 

22. The Board of Directors shall be competent to fix the amount and nature 
ttf tlie security,, if any, to be given hy the office establishment. 

23. It shall be competent to the Board of Directors to frame sabsidiary by-laws 
for the conduct of the business of the society consistent with the Act, the rules" under 
f;he Act, and these by-law\s. Buch subsidiary by-laws shall be entered in tiie minute 
book of the society and they shall be reported to the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies for approval. 

24. The services of the members of the Board of Directors shall be gnituitous. 


General Body 

2a. The ultimate authority in all matters relating to the administration of 
the society shall be the general body ■ of the members who shall meet from time 
to timte and at least one© a^year to' conduct the work of the society. The general 
body shall not interfere w^ith the action of the Board of Directox's in respect of 
inatters delegated to it under the by-laws., The following among other matters 
shall be dealt with by^ the general body . 

(1) the ©lection and removal of the Board of Directors i 

(2) the annual report due ,to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ; 

b'l) t3;ie Registrar’s annual audit eei’tificate ; 

(4) tlie amendment or repeal qf 'any , existing. by^'-law or the enactment of a 
new by'-law ; 

(5) the expulsion of a member ; y, . ■ 

(h) the eonsideration of any complaint which any individual member may 
proler against the Board of Directors ; ^ 

(7) The returns that niay^ be prescribed by the Local Oo\'©rnment; 
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(8) fche tletermina-tioji of the scale of fees or contributions levied under by- 
law.' 3'8' - . , ■ . . , . , 

. (9) ' the selection and approval of a particular variety of cattle, cows or bulls 
to be maiiiiamed by the members of the society ; and 
(10) the annual budget. 

26. A meeting of the general body of the members may be convened, whenever 
necessary, for the conduct of the business by the Board of Directors and shall be 
(ionvened by Board of Directors at the request of 15 or more members or at the 
instance of "the Registrar or by a resolution of the governing foody specially deputed 
by a resolution of the governing body of the union to which the society is affiliated. 

27. It shad be the duty of every member to attend the meetings of the general 

body. The quorum for a general body meeting shall be ^ ^ or one-fourih 

of the total number of members on the list at the time, whichever is less. 

28. The President, when present, shall preside at the meetings of the general 
body. In his absence the body may choose a chairman from their number to 
preside at the meeting. Every member shall have one and only on© vote. All 
<]U6stioiis shall be decided by a majority of votes of the members present and voting. 
When votes are equal, the chairman of the meeting shall have a easting vote. 

29. Three days’ notice shall ordinarily be given to members before a meeting 
of the general body is convened. 

80. If a member deceives the society in any way or if his general conduct is 
such as to render his removal necessary in the interests of the society, it shall bo 
open to tlie general body to expel such, a member. A member may be expelled 
for (1) refusal to maintain the particular varieties of animals approved by the 
Board of Directors; (2) utilizing the services of an inferior stud bull; (3) ill- 
treatment of animals; (i) breaking sanitary rules or refusing to carry out the sanitary 
orders of the Board of Directors or the Veterinary or Agricultural department, 

(5) any b reach of the by-laws or subsidiary by-laws made by the Board of Directors. 
An expelled member shall be paid all moneys due to him from the society after 
deduetiong therefrom any money due from him to the society. A member -who 
drives the society to Court to recover the money due from him shall, for that reason, 
be expelled from membership. An expelled member shall be liable as provided in 
by-law 3 for the debt due by the society as from the date of expulsion for a period 
of two years after such expulsion. 

31. The general body shall have authority to affiliate the society to any co- 
operative union (with suitable jurisdiction) that may be registered by the Regis- 
trar or that is working in the neighbourhood of the society. Towards the expenses 
of BUi'h union, the society shall contribute such sum as is fixed by the society with 
the approval of the union or suxjervising body and the Registrar provided that the 
total mnount j)ayable on this account in any one year shall not exceed Rs, 150. 

32. The amount of paid-up share capital, deposit and any other money to the 
credit of a member or a past .member shall be subject to a first charge m favour 
of the society in respect of any moneys due to the society from such juember or 
past member. The society shall be at liberty to appropriate the whole or any 
portion of such paid-up sliare capital, deposit or any other inoney to the moneys 
due by the member to the society. 


Business oj' the fSoohty 

33. OaUie-breeding . — It shall foe competent for the Board of Directors-— 

(1) to purchase or obtain by a free grant either from Goverimient or from 
others for breeding purposes on© or more stud bulls approved by the Agricultuxal 
department and arrange for its or their upkeep either at the cost of the society 
or otherwise ; 

(2) to select and mark animals either by branding or otherwise which the 
scioty undertakes to have under its care and supervision ; 

(3) to supervise the proper breeding, nourishment and grazing of the animals 
so placed In charge of the society ; 

(4) to make^ arrangements for the grazing of the cattle under the care of 
the society if possible and keep them apart from other cattle ; 

(5) to examine the cows and bulls half-yearly and weed out defective animals ; 

(6) to arrange for veterinary aid in case of diseases and us© preventive 

measures; , 

(7) to watch that the animals are k^t under clean and sanitary conditions 
and ‘diseeased;, animals segregated or removed; 
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(8) to watch for ami guard against evasion of tiie duty of mciubors to use only 
the approved stud bulls ' 

(0) to watch that a mature stud bull shall not be allowed to cover more thaii 
certain mimber of cows fixed by the iKgricultural department ; and ' ' 

(10) to erect, purchase or rent sheds and godowns to facilitate the carxying 
out of the objects of the society, , , 

When the society is in a position to provide a stud bull no member of tlio 
.society shall allow his cow^s to be covered by any stud bull other than the one seloctfjrl 
by the Board of Directors as approved by the Agricultural department. Any 
member committing a breach of this by-law shall pay to the society for each breach 
such sum not exceeding Rs. 5 as may be determined by the Board of Directors. 
An aecidentai covering not due to the fault of a member shall not involve a penalty. 

35. Every member is bound to have all his male yoimg stock castrated immediately 
a-ftiM* except stock kept for breeding purposes. The Board of Directors will on the 
advice of the Agricultural department decide as to the animals to bo kept for breeding 
purposes. Any violation of this by-law shall make a member liable for each olfenc «3 
to a lino of such sum not exceeding Rs, 2 as may be decided by the Board of Directors. 

Every member shall be bound to inform the Board of Directors ab once of any 
<.*ase of sickness amongst his cattle and of any outbreak of contagious disease in the 
locality and to carry out the suggestions of the Board in regard to treatment, 
disinfection and segregation. Any omission to inform the Board of Directors of any 
sickness or any outbreak of contagious disease or any refusal or omission to carx-y 
out the suggestions made by the Board of Directors shall render the member liable 
to a fine not exceeding Rs. 5 for each olfence. The Board of Directors must inform 
the Veterinary department as early as possible of any such siclcness, or outbreak of 
contagious disease for such action as is necessary, A fin© of Rs. 5 shall be levied from 
the members wko refuse to have their animals inoculated when this is considered 
necessary by the Veterinary department. 

J oint purchase and sale 

37. It sliail be competent to the Board of Directors to arrange for the joint 
purchase or joint sale of surplus cattle required or posscs.sed by members! In 
arranging for such purchase or sale tlie Board of Directors sliall act only a-s agent 
< »f members and shall not make the society liable for any loss. 

38. The Board of Directors shall have powder to levy fees or collect contributions 
Trom members on a scale approved of by the general body of members for-- - 

(1) the purchase and upkeep of one or more breeding animals ; 

(2) the pasturing of the animals xmder the care and supervision of the .socict;,- ; 

(3) service by the breeding animals of the society or other animals soiected 
by tho Board of Directors for the purpose ; 

(4) the joint purchase and sale of animals on behalf of members ; and 

(5) for any other purpose which the Board of Directors thi.uk neces.'^jary iu 
order to achieve the objects of the society. 

31). It shall be competent to the Board of Directors to borrow funds cither 
from members or non-members or from the District Bank, Ltd., provided 

that the amount so borrowed does not exceed five times the society's paid-up share 
capital plus ro.serve fund and provided also that the interest payable on the borrow' od 
amount shall not in any ease exceed per cent per annum. 

Frojite 

40. (i) Twenty-five per cent of net profits of the society as declared by i-he 
Kegi.strar ©very year shall be carried to the credit of the reserve fund. 

(2) Out of the remainder, a sum equivalent to 12^ per cent of the not profits 
nia 5 ?’ bo paid as honorarium to the Secretary. 

(3) Out of the remainder, a sum not exceeding 7§ per cent of the net profits 
may bo carried to the credit of common good fimd to be utilized for any of the 
purposes specified in section 2 of the Charitable Endowments Act VI of 1890 (India), 
viz., sanitation. 

(4) Any profits not allotted in the maimer aforesaid in any year shall be 
f orthwith added to the reserve fund. 

All undisbursabi© and indivisabl© profits shall be added to the reserve fund. 

Eeserve Fmid 

4L (i) The reserve fund shall belong to the society as a whole and is intended 
to meet unforeseen losses. No member can claim a share in it. It shall be invested 
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ill Hucii Jiiautier as blio Kegisirar of Co-operative Societies prescribos aiitl sliaii .not 
be drawn upon except witli liis sanction. 

(:i) On ilio dissolution of the society the reserve fund and other liiiids cont-ri • 
butt'd hy it under provisions of its by-law shall be applied — 

(i) to discharge such liabilities of the society as may remain uiidischax’gi.5ri 
aft er t lie enforcement in full of liability of the members of tlio society ; and 

(ii) to the repayment of the share capital paid up. 

(3) Bueh portion of these funds as shall remain after payments mentioned in 
sub-(‘lause (ii) shall be applied to such local objects of public utility as may be 
selected by the general body and approved of by the Registrar. If v\ithiii three 
.months of the linal closing up of the society the general body fails to make any' 
selection that is approved of by the Registrar, the latter may use the above mentioned 
portion of the funds in supporting other co-operative societies in the neighbourhood 
and shall place the same on interest or otherwise with so’mo co-operative bank until 
a new co-operative society with a similar area of operations is registered in which 
t'vent the funds shall be credited to the reserve fund of such society. 

4:2. If, however, at any time the general body resolves to split the society into 
more tlian one society by excluding a portion of the existing area of operations 
from the operatiojis of the society and a ndw society or societies be registered t<i 
cover the area so excluded, a portion of the reserve fmid shall be transferred to the 
society or sooioties as decided upon by the general body Avhich resolves upon the 
splitting (4.‘ the original society. 

43. Ro amendment to, alteration in, or canceilatioji of a by-law Jior the enact. men t 
of a new by-law shall bo made except at a general foody meeting of the members 
or shall take effect until it shall have been approved by the Registrar. 

Miscellmieous 

44. Bhouki any doubt arise as to the construe tion of the Act or any b,y-law, tlie 
Board of Directors shall refer the same to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
foi' advice and act according to his advice. 

45. The society shall prepare annually in such form as may' be prescribed by’' the 
Registrar (a) a statement showing the receipts and disbursements for the y^ear, (6) 
a profit and loss aeeomit, (c) a balance sheet and (d) such other statements as nia,y be 
prescribed by the Registrar. 

These statements shall be made up to 30th J une and a copy'* of each shall foe sent 
to the Registrar within fifteen day^s after the close of the co-operative year ending 
30th Juno. After the Registrar has verified the statements and granted his audit 
certificate, the society shall publish such of the prescribed statements as lie may 
direct in the mamier prescribed by him, 

46. If any dispute touching the business of the society (other than a dispute 
regarding disciplinary- action taken by the society or its committee against a paid 
servant of the society) arises — 

(а) among members, past members and persons claiming through members, 
past members and deceased members, or 

(б) bet’vt-^eon a meixiber, past member, or person claiming tlirougli a membei’, 
past member, or tioeeased member and the society, its committee or any^ officer] 
agent or servaiit of the society, or 

(c) between the society or Its committee and any j)ast eoxnmitteo, any^ officer, 
agent or past sor\’ant or the nominee, heirs or legal representative of any deceased 
officer, decieased agent or deceased servant of the society, or 

(d) between the society axid any other registered society, 
such dispute shall be referred to the Registrar for deeision. 

‘^rhe Registrar may, on receipt of such reference— 

(i) decide the dispute himself, or 

(ii) transfej* it for disposal to any person who has been invested by tho .Local 
UoA'ernmont with powers oxt that behalf, or 

(iii) refer it fur disposal to an arbitrator or arbitrators. The decision or 
award of tlio Registrar or the persoix to whom the reference was transferred or by the 
arbitrator or arbitrators to whom it w^as referred shall be final, subject to the pro^^sioii 
of sub-section (5) of section 51 of the Co-operative iSocieties Act. 

The decision or award of the Registrar or of the arbitrator or arbitrators as the 
ease may be, shall be final and it xnay be enforced in either of these ways : 

(o) By an application made to the Collector of the district through the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies requesting that the amount due under the decision or ward 
ixtav bo recovered in the same mmimr m skvrears of land revenue, or 
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(£) by an application to the Civil Court having jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter of the decision or award requesting that the court may enforce the division 
or award as if it were a decree of the court, or , 

(c) by an application to the Begistrar of the district under section 5 7- A of the 
Madras Co-operative Societies Act VI of 1932. 

47. Should any sum belonging to the society be either stolen or otherwise lost 
and found irrecoverable, it shall be open to the general body to write off such amounts 
after obtaining the sanction of the union to which the society is afEliatcd or the 
Begistrar in case the society is not affiliated to any union. 


Statement of areas under different heads infasU 1352 in the Ongole taluk 


K'ame of the village. 

Cultivation of 
patta lands. 

Cultivation of 
assessed and 
unassessed. 

Culti- 
vation of 
poram- 
bokes. 

Waste lands. 

. _■ . 



Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 



ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

■ ACS. ' 

bO. Peniamitta 


2,295 *07 

86-04 

0*10 


1-5S 

634-12 

10-36 

Myauampad . . 


2,912-82 

98*26 



1-68 

285-62 

5-28 

Santanutalapad 


4,411-97 

122-57 

0*15 


1-17 

822*54 

90-58 

Bandalamudi , . 


646-59 

5-90 

9-05 


1-61 

273-39 


Kanduriivari Agraharam. 

36*76 






• • 

Ciiimakurthi . . 


2,381*81 

188-42 

16-06 


2-66 

1,670-46 

15-17 

Eajupalem Laksiiipurani. 

67*84 





. . 


Yenikapad 


583-91 

42*17 



3-20 

372*27 

2*34 

Maddulur 


1,321-29 

68-57 


. . 

15-83 

2,039-39 

3*48 

Pondur . , 


1,971-04 


, . 


15-14 

210-61 

, . 

Koaijed 


2,950-08 

110-35 

1-69 


16-24 

776-83 

40-55 

Ongole . . 


654-87 



. . 

17-84 

386-08 


Allur Kofctapatuain 


2,338-44 

796-98 

176-06 


27-62 

2,959-54 

164-62 

Tangutur 


5,954-50 


2-21 


14-86 

958*58 


Aiur 


1,808-22 


12-89 


0-47 

109*18 

■' • •' 

Karavadi 


3,385-19 

. . 



23-63 

213*68 


Bevarampad . . 


1,400-19 


4-58 


3*04 

357-44 


Ammanabroie .. 


2,922-19 

134*60 



15-81 

696-77 

9*44 

Kanuparthi 


2,792-03 

56-45 

115-39 


49-98 

1,617-10 

5-11 

Kaparia 


1,073-19 

90-65 

0-37 


1-65 

131-60 

5-11 

Balvalaravur . , 


1,729-67 




0-21 

543-97 

* » ■ 

Paimdipad (55) 
Ravinutala 


4,334-70 




1-78 

643*11 


Korisapad 


1,129-98 

73-44 



0-40 

277-35 

0-67 

Chaadalur 


3,049*68 




7-42 

994-70 


Paagaiar 


2,151*05 


1-60 


3*28 

1,093*7 


Addanki (Forth) 


3,120-34 

57-67 

5-08 


4*42 

1,651*82 

90-60 

AddaaM (South) 


3,949-09 


1-27 

.. 

4-28 

9,85.25 

• • 

Bamayapalem . . 


2,438*38 

• * 


.. 

20-76 

l,02-25 

.. 
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(c) Maintenanee charges 
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1. Superior staff 

Besignation. First year. Second year. Third year. Fourth year. Fifth year. Sixth year. Seyenth year. 
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0. Combined Scheme 

1. Staff required for the supervision of Breeders’ work 

Eoutine 







clerk (1 

for officer, 


Year. ' 

.Number.. 

CUlicer. 

Inspector. 

Head 

for officer 

1 for ^ ' 

Htock 

of breeders. 



clerk. 

and 1 for Account- 
Inspector). ant. 

Inspector, 
and 1 for 

men. 







office). 


(.1) 

<2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) (7) 

s8) 

(9) 


2!m1 

3rd 

m 

6th 

6th 

7th 

Sth 


2iid 

3rd 

4tb, 

6th 

€th 

7th 

«th 


10 

...25 

50 

100 

130 

160 

200 


1 

3 

6 

12 

16 

20 

26 


2 

4 

7 

14 

15 
23 
2S 


4 

6 

9 

IS 
22 "■ 
29 
34 


3 

10 ' 

20 


{a) Grmhi for pmchase of breeding bulls 


Breeding tniUs. 


Breeding hulls. 


Year. 




iX umber. 

Cost at 


Year. 

Number. 

Cost at 




liiS. 35u 




Bs. 350 




each. 




each. 

3ud 


20 

ES. 

7,000 

7tli 


320 

i§ 

3rd 

4th 


50 

JOO 

:}.7,500 

35,000 

8tli 


400 

5tli 

6th 


200 

260 

70.000 

91.000 


Total .. 

1,360 

4,72,500 


(6) Grant towards maintenance of animals by breeders 

dumber of animals. 


Cost of 



Year. 

(3) 


Breeding 

bulls. 

(2) 

Heifers. 

(3) 

Bull ' 
calves. 

(4) 

Total. 

(5) 

maintenance 
at Bs. 200 
per animal 
on the 
average, 
(6) 

2iid 

3rd 

4th 

Sth 

6tli 

7th 

Sth 




20 

50 

100 

200 

260 

320 

400 

250 

625 

1.250 
2,600 

3.250 

4.000 

5.000 

100 

250 

500 

1,000 

1.300 

i;600 

2,000 

370 

925 

1,850 

3,700 

4,810 

5,920 

7,400 

ES. 

74,000 

1.85.000 

3.70.000 

7.40.000 

9.62.000 

11.84.000 

14.80.000 



Total . 

1,350 

16,875 

6,750 

24,975 

49,95,000 


(«) 

Year. 

(1) 

Advance towards purchase of animals 

Heifers. Bull calves. 

Total of 



Numbers. 

<2) 

Cost at 
Bs.50 
each. 

(3) 

Numbers. 

(4) 

Cost at 
Bs. 100 
each. 

(6) 

columns 
(3) and 

(5) . 

(6) 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Sth 

6th 

7th 

Sth 




260 

625 

1,260 

2,500 

3,250 

4.000 

6.000 

Eti. 

12,500 

31,260 

62,600 

1,26,000 

1,62,500 

2,00,000 

2,50,000 

100 

250 

500 

1,000 

1,300 

1,600 

2,000 

ES. 

10,000 

25.000 

50.000 
1,00,000 

1.30.000 

1.60.000 
2,00,000 

ES. 

22,500 

56,260 

1,12,600 

2.25.000 
2,92,500 

3.60.000 

4.50.000 



Total . 

16,875 

8,43,760 

0,750 

.6,75,000 

15,18,750 



(d) Total expenditure 

orh account of breeders 



Year. 

CO 


Grant for 


Bulls. 

( 8 ) 

m, 

7,000 

17,600 

36.000 

70.000 

91.000 

1.32.000 

1.40.000 


Mamtenance. 

( 8 ) 

ES, 

74,000 

1.85.000 

3.70.000 

7.40.000 

9.62.000 

11.84.000 

14.80.000 


Total 


Advance 
(recoverable 
in third year). 
(4) 

KS. 

22,500 

66,250 

1,12,600 

2.25.000 
2,92,500 

3.60.000 

4.60.000 


A’!?'®® «, 96,000 16,18,760 


Total 

( 5 ) 

ES. 

1,03,600 
2,68,750 
' 6,17,500 

10.35.000 
13,46,500 

16.66.000 
20,70,000 

09,86,260 


. EesuU of tmrh by prof essional breeders 
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(1) to (4) in column (8) are bull calves purchased by the breeders with the aid of Government grant in the second to fifth year of the scheme. 
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4, (a) Cost of supervision staff 


Ultimate 

cost. 


Cost for 
eleven 
months 
in 

first 

year. 


'Desii^iiatioii, number and 
seaJe of pay. 


I, (a) Fa/y--- 

1 Special Oflticers — Three on 

Rr. 200 — 700 (Average 

Rs. 350) 

2 Iiiapoctors — Twenty-five on 

Rr. 155-‘i5/2— 200 (Ave- 
rage 184) 

3 Head clerks — Three — on 

Rs. 70 — 100 (Average 
Rs. 804) 

4 Routine clerks — Twenty -eight 

on Rs. 30--55 (Average 
Rs. 42~R0) 

5 Accountants— Throe on 

Rs. 55 — 70 (Average 
Rs. 65|) 

(> Peons — Thirty-four at Rs. 12 — 17 
(Average Rs. 14-11-0) 

7 Stockmen — Twenty at Rs. 28 — 40 
(Average Rs. 33-1/3) . . 

(b) Travelling allowance at 25 per 

cent roughly 

(c) Dearness allowance at 10-2/3 

per cent roughly 

Total, pay and allowances . . 

II. Rent for office 


III. .Furniture (Rs. 500 Jjor annum) 
and books (Rs. 50 per amium) 


IV. Contingencies at Rs. 1,000 for 
eatdi officer per annum 


Total 

or in round figures 

Add for increase of dearness allowance, 
etc. 


IIS. KS. 

BS. 

' BS- 

12,600 

■ 2 , 200 : 


55,200 

1,705 


3,222 

770 


14,133 

660 


2,367 

605 


5,992 

528 


8,000 

1,01,514 

308 

6,776 

25,378 


1,694 

16,919 


1,129 

^ 1,43,811 


9,601 

9,000 

9,000 

2,750 

2,750 

560 

550 

350 

360 

3,000 

3,000 

910 

910 

3,00,172 


23,210 

3,00,000 


23,000 

10,000 


1,000 
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(b) Cost of staff at farm 



; 

Ultimate 

cost. 

Eleven 
months 
in first 
year. 


RS. 

BS. 

A* Superior Htaft' 



IVPay--* 



(1) 6 Farm Managers on Rs. 155—16/2—200 (ave?-age 

Rs, 184). V 

(2) 6 Rout ine clerks on Rs. 30—55 (average Bs. 42-1-0) . . 

13,248 

3,029 

1,705 

330 

(3) 6 Dairy clerks on Rs. 30— 55 (average Rs. 42-1-0) . . 

3,029 

330 

(4) 12 Recorders on Rs. 30— 55 (average Rs. 42-1-0) .. 

6,058 

660 

(5) 12 Fieldmen on Rs. 28— 1/2— 40 (Rs. 33-1/3) 

4,800 

616 

(6) {) Peons on Rs. 12— 17 (average Rs. 14-1 1-0) .. 

1,058 

132 


31.222 

'3,773 

B. Payable from contingencies 



(7) 18 Cattlemen on Rs. 20 per mensem . , . . 

4,320 

660 

(8) 12 Milkmen on Rs. 25 per mensem 

3,600 

550 

(9) 6 Maistris on Rs. 22 per mensem . . . . . . 

1.584 

'242. 

(10) 6 Bull attendants on Rs. 20 per mensem . . . . 

1,440 

220 

(11) Night watchman on Rs. 12 per mensem 

864 

132 


11,808 

1,804 

Total.. 

43,030 

5,577: 

II. Travelling allowance of superior staff at 25 per cent of pay. 

III. Dearness al!owan<’e at 1 6-2/3 per cent of total pay 

7,805 

7,172 

943 

929 

Grand total . . 

58,007 

7,449 


(6) Equipment required at farm 



Four double-buUock carts at B,s. 200 ea<4i 



800 

Three crude oil engines at Rs. 1,000 each 



3,000 

Agricultural implements 



300 

Three wheel barrQw^s 



160 

Three chaff cutters . . . . . . . . 



750 

Milking pails 




Ten buckets 



60 

Tw-o balances for weighing fodder 



300 

Ton milk transport cans . . ... 



. . " 600 

I’aniiturc , . . . , . . . .... 




-Bboks;,::; . ■ ; ' ; b'y ■ '/.'V;. i-; 44; 4 



50 

Other appliances . . . . , . , . . . 



500 


Cost of r umiing crude oil engines at Bs, 2 perday per engine — recurring . . 


6,960 

1,460 


(d) Buildings required 

Cost of new buildings in eac a year 
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5, Cost of specAal staff for denwmtratiop of preservaMon of 
fodder by ensilaging 


lUm. 

Noil- 

recuTTinj^. 

^ , 

Bccurrnm. 

ycn- 

riicurnri'i 

Jlecnrring, 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(D 

(5) 

8ix Agricultural denionstjators’ pay 
( Hs. ^ 7 5 — 200) . Average Rs. i 36-1 6, 


BS. 

0,804 


BS., 

825 

Dearness allowanc^c at Rs, 24 per 
mensem each 


1,728 


.108 

Six maistris on Bs. 16 — 19. Average 
l^s. 17-2/3 

# ♦ ' 

1,272 


165 

Dearness allow’aneo a,t B.s. 10 per 
mensem each 

« * 

1,152. 

« * 

176 

One peon at Bs. 12^ — 17 pm* mousoni 
A^'omge Bs. 14. 

■ ... ■■ 

1,008 

« m 

132 

Deai'uess allowance 

• # . 

1,152 


176 

'Travellirig allowaiico roughly at 
lialf the pay , . , , . , , . 


6,000 


600 

Contingencies .. .. . , 


:i0,000 


4,500 

Total 


52,116 

.. 

6,772 

Or in round liguros . . . . , . 


52,100' 


6,800 

Details for Egures against contingencies — SiKoof pit, 500 

to 000 

cubic- feet. 





KS. 

Cost of green fodder about 6 tons 

. * 

. . 


150 

„ digging 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. , ' 15 

„ filling up . . - 




10 




Total 

175 


A demomtotonnay bo able to finisli one domon^jfcrat.ioii in iivo days; tbat- is to 
say, lie nmy be able to do five demonstrations a montli. or 60 a year. 

Cost of 60 pits === 60 X 175 « Bs. 10,500. 

Allowing for ryots offering to procUieo their own green foddei* for half the number 
of pits, the amount required for each unit will bo rotigldy Ks. 5,000# 

For -six units 6 x Rs. 5,000 — Bs. 30,000.; - 
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Appendjx No. 24 

[Referred to in paragraph 4SS] 

Princdpal and markets 


, Ooiamodlty. ' 

(1) ■ ; 

Rice (Assembling 'mar- 
kets in producing 
iireas). 


Assembling and distri- 
buting markets in 
imports. 


Bistrict. 

( 2 ). 

Kistrni 


West Godavari 
Tanjore - . . 


Guntur 

Neiiore 
South Arcot 
Ghingleiiut . . 
Korth Arcot 
Salem 

Tricliinopoly 

Madras City 
Tinnevelly . . 
Coimbatore. . 
Malabar 
Vizagapatam 


Groundnuts (Kernels). South Arcot 


Guntur 

Kistna 


Potatoes 

Bggs 


Citrus fruits 


Bellary 


Kiirnooi 
Coimbatore . . 
Salem 

Vizagapatam 

Ouddapab . . 
"Nilgiris 

Guntur 

Malabar 


Kistna 

East Godavari 

Cuddapah , . 

East Godavari' 
Madura 

Wmt Godavari 


JS ame of imporl ruit 
raarJcets. 

m 

. . Bezwada. 
Gudivada. 
Masuiipatain. 
Kavutaram. 

. . Tadepalligudem. 

. . Kiunbakonam 
Shiyali. 
Koradacheri. 
Mamiargudi. 
Kuttalam. 

.. Tenali. 

Nidiibrolu. 

. . Nellore. 

Chidambaram. 

. . Conjeevaram. 

Tiruvannamalai. 

. . Attur. 

. . Trichinopoly*. 

Madras City. 

. . Tuticorin. 

. , Erode. 

. . Calicut. 

. . Vizagapatam. 
Vizianagrarn. 

. . Vriddachalam. 
Tirukkoihir. 
Villupuram. 
Tindivanam. 
Ciiddalore. 

. Guntur. 

. jSTandigama . 

Bezwada. 

. Adoni. 

Bellary, 

Kottur. 

. Kandyal. 

. Pollachi. 

, Salem. 

, Vizagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

. Cuddapah. 

. Mettupalaiyam. 

, Ongole. 

. Tiriir. 

Calicut. 

Palghat. 

. Bezwada. 

Masulipatam. 

. Oceania (Collair 
lake). 

. Kodur 
Rajampet. 

. Bajahmundry 
, . Kodaikanal. 

Ayyampet (Lime.s). 
, . Palakol (Limes). 


Pftniiirkrt. 

: ( 4 ) , 


Paddy 
mainly 
and rice. 


Imported 

rice. 
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Principal commodities and markets — cont. 


Commodity, 
(i) 


District. 


OitruH fruits 

Coconuts 

Tobacco 


Mangoes 


Cattle . . 
Hides and skins 


Coffee . . 

Pepper . . 
Ginger . . 
OlxilHes . . 

Jaggery . . 


( 2 ) 

Malabar (Wynaad). 

vSalem 

Nilgiris 

Guntur 

Malabar 

Tanjore 

East Godavari 

Guntxir 

Coimbatore . . . . 

Madura . . 
Tricbinopoly 

Kistna 

Vizagapatam 

East Godavari 

West Godavari 

Kistna 

Chittoor 

North Arcot 

Salem 

Malabar 

Chingleput , , 

Madras . . . . 

North Arcot 

Kistna 

West Godavari 
Tricbinopoly 

Coimbatore. . 

Malabar 

South Kanara 
Salem 

Malabar . . 
Malabar , , . , 

Bamnad 

Guntur . . . . 

Tinnevelly . . 

Madura , , 

Vizagapatam 

Coimbatore.. 


Name of important 
maib-ets, 

( 3 ) 

Calicut. 

Tellicheny. 

Yercaud. 

Salem. 

Mettupala iyarn . 
Tenali (Limes). 

Calicut, 

Badagara. 

Muthupet. 

Koradaclieri. 

Amalapiiram. 

Aruba, jipet, 

Guntur. 

Erode. 

Palladam. 

Dindigul. 

Tricbinopoly* 

Karur. 

Mustabada, 

Vizianagram, 

Alamanda. 

Auakapalle, 

Bajahmundry. 

Tuni. 

Ellore. 

Nuzvid. 

Chittoor. 

Damaloheruvu. 

Vellore, 

Salem. 

Calicut. 

Tiruvottiyur. 

Madras City, 

Pallavaram. 

Banipet. 

Vaniambadi. 

Bezwada. 

Ellore. 

Tricbinopoly. 

Mettupalaiyam. 

Coimbatore. 

Calicut. 

Tellicherry. 

Mangalore. 

Salem. 

Calicut. 

Tellicherry. 

Calicut, 

Tellicherry. 

Sattur. 

Virudhimagar. 
Guntur. 
Tinnevelly. 
Pettai. 

Them. 

Anakapaiie, 
Kodumudi. 
TJdamalpet. 


Eemarks. 

( 4 ) 





Prineiprd commodities and marTcets—oont. 

, Commodity* 

District. 

Name of important Remarks, 

markets. 

.■.\ .', (1) ■ ■ ;, 

' (2). 

(4) 

Jaggery— coni. ' 

East Godavari 

. , Bajahmiindry. 


Peddapur. 


j^Torth Arcot 

. . Vellore. 


■ Bellary 

. . Hospet. 

Castor . . , ■ '. 

East Godavari 

. . Cocanada. 


Madura 

. . Madura. 


; ' Salem 

.. Tirucheiigode. 



Krisbnagiri. 

Cotton.' . . ; ... 

. . Coimbatore . . 

. . Tiruppur. Cambodia. 

Coimbatore. Karim - 

ganni. 


Bellary 

. . iVdoni. Western and 

Beilary. Mungari. 


ICurnool , . 

. . Kandy al. Northerns. 

Kurnool. 


Tiiineveliy . . 

.. Koilpatti. • Tinnies. 


Kamnad 

. . Virudhunagar. Timiies. 


Anantapur . . 

Tadpati'i . Westerns and 

Gimtakkal. Northerns. 

Tnrmerie 

, .. Coimbatore.. 

. . Erode. 


Cudda]3ah . . 

Cuddapah. 


Guntur 

. . Kodnru. 

Duggirala. 

Onions . . 

... Ciiddapaii . . 

. . Koduru. 


Cuddapah. 


Tinnevelly . . 

Tinnevelly (Pettai). 


Madura 

. . Dindigul. 

Madura. 


Coimbatore. . 

. . Tirupur (Palladam). 

Pollachi. 

Udamalpet. 


A^izagapatani 

. . Anakapalle. 


Bellary 

. . Bella^5^ 
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Appendix No. 26 

[Referred to in paragraph 509] 

SMemeM showing the progress of co-operative central banks 


Year. 


Humber of 
central 

baiiks. 

Share 

capital. 

Deposits and 
other 

borrowiags. 

Beserve 

Fund. 

Total 

working 

capital. 

Book, 

profit. 

m ■ 


(2) 

m 

(4) 

(6) 

m 

m 




BS. 

BS. 

BS. 

BS. 

BS. 




LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 

LAKHS. , . 

LAKHS. 

1920-21, ' 


32 

18-82 

141*19 

2*97 

162-30 

2-06 

1921-22 


32 

24-11 

183*63 

4-20 

•211*12 

3-89 

1922-23 


32 

28-38 

215*20 

5*82 

■247*82 

4-31 

1923-24. 


32 

32-41 

267*16 

7*14 

295*34 

5-80 

1924-25 . 


., 31 

36-92 

300*61 

8*90 

344-64 

7*12 

1925-26 


31 

40*23 

345*98 

10*39 

395-23 

7-23 

1926-27 


31 

44-33 

422*67 

12*59 

477-82 

8-87 

1927-28 


31 

48*70 

48M8 

16*62 

542-94 

12-19 

1928-29 


31 

52-08 

507*91 

18*99 

676*25 

13-21 

1929-30 


.31 

56-54 

550*59 

22*46 

627*18 

13*34 

1930-31 


32 

•57*86 

535*07 

24*99 

615*96 

13*64 

1931-32 


32 

57*49 

493-69 

27-32 

576*28 


1932-33 


32 

56*10 

506*25 

28*90 

588*74 


1933-34 


32 

56*05 

451*06 

30*10 

553*21 

13*75 

1934-36 


32 

54*53 

402*10 

31*33 

511*13 

14*25 

1935-36 


32 

53*55 

389*08 

32*74 

501*43 

,, : 14*24 ■ 

1936-37 


31 

50*41 

387*56 

33*45 

499:79 

11*73 

1937-38 


31 

49*79 

409*68 

34*28 

523*54 

10*64 

1938-39 


30 

49*68 

452-03 

34*58 

566-24 

11*12 

1939-40 


30 

49*42 

466*02 

34-67 

580-30 

10*73 

1940-41 


30 

49*71 

' ■ 478%- ■ ■ 

35-51 

595-10 

11*68 

■,1941-42,,. 


30 

50*21 

495*73 

36*69 

614-02 

11 70 

1942-43 


30 

51*82 

566*19 

37*73 

673-16 

10*78 

1943-44 


30 

55*90 

626*96 

39*06 

760*53 

11*29 

1944-46 


30 

62*69 

717*20 

40*67 

860-33 

11*47 
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statement ishowing the progress of rural water-mpply works carried out till the end of 31«f March 194(5 
mid those to be carried out according to the l(^-year programme of yjorkn coiit . 
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: , Appjsisfpix 'No. '31 . 

[Keferred to in paragraph 566] 

Rnml housing : Action tahm in certain Bum countries, 

(From League of Nations’ Publication, 1939~Eeononrio Intelligonco 
SoiT ice--' ■ Uibrn and Rural Housing ’/,) 

Belgium 

Houses built in the country since the first World War generally offer 
a good average standard of comfort. The old dwellings leave a groat 
deal to be desired. The kitchen serves as a common room and often has 
a bed in it. There may be one, two, or in exceptional cases, thrt^e other 
rooms. Most of these old houses are small, low-roofed and damp, the 
floor being generalfy of beaten earth or brick, and the rooms badly 
ventilated. Agricultural workers are particularly badly housed. ThV 
National Society for Cheap Houses and Dwellings empowered local 
societies to build rnral houses with gardens of from 5 to 6 acres. Until 
1935, however, there was no society which specialised in rural building. 
Since 1935, the National Small, Holdings Society encouraged the establish- 
ment of regional societies to purchase building sites, develop them as 
small holdings, erect the necessary buUdings and let or sell them to 
families of modest means, where necessary, with the aid of a loan from 
the National Society. For this purpose, the State provided the now 
organization with a credit of 300 million francs as and when required. 
State advances wore repayable in sixty-six annual instalments of 2 08 
per cent based on an interest ra.te of 1 per cent ; the National Society 
was authorized to charge a slightly higher rate of interest for such loans, 
in order to cover its management charges. At the end of 1937, thorp 
V' ere forty-nine local societie»s and five others were in the course of being 
coirstituted. All were based on the co-operative principle. In addition 
to a large number of private individuals and various organizations sxich 
as social foundations, workers and agricultural organizations, the State, 
the Provinces and certain communes all subscribed tov-ards thoir issued 
capital which amounted to 7 .iiiillion francs in all. State advances up to 
55 million francs had been placed at the disposal of the National Society 
and a fresh advance of 221 millions was approved foi* 1938. The society 
assisted about 1,300 families. The cost of building work carried oiit 
with the assistance of these loans was 27 million francs spread over 563 
rural dwellings with farm buildings for industrial workers, fifty-nine 
buildings built to replace demolished slums, eighty-four buildings for 
small holdings, and forty-six reconditioned old houses. The average cost 
of buildings with out-buildings amounted to 38,000 francs and the average 
loan granted in such cases tvas 32,000 francs. 

United Kingdom 

By the end of Maa‘ch 1938, about 737,000 new dwellings had been 
erceted in rural districts in England and Wales since the first World War. 
Still, there is urgent need for further accommodation for the agricultural 
population. Most of the new houses have been occupied by -workers 
and middle class families from neighbouring towns or new’' factories set 
up in rural districts. Meanwhile, although the agricultural population 
is stationary the number of separate families increases. Old people 
now live longer and with the help of; old age pensions are able to live 
alone instead of, as formerly, with relatives. Thus few^er cottages become 
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available for young married couples. Further the existing aecoinmoda^ 
tion is to a large extent defective. The number of unfit houses included 
in the five-year programmes of slum[;hlearance »submitted to the Minister 
of Health iit 1933 was nearly 47,000. Many cottages while not unfit, 
do not offer the hygiene and comfort which young families may reasonably 
expect. The overcrowding survey of 1936 shows that, of the 1*4 million 
working class dwellings in rural districts about 42,000 or nearly 3 per cent 
were ovei'crowded according to the legal standard of accommodation. 
In Scotland, the replacement needs for the period 1934-38 in rural counties 
^vas estimated in 1933 at somewhat more than 2,700 or only 2*2 per cent 
out of 122,000 working class dwellings. A representative survey under- 
taken in 1936 by the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee indicates 
however that these estimates bear no relation to the facts because approxi- 
metely 17 per cent of the working class dwellings in the investigated 
parishes were found entirely unfit for human habitation. It was stated 
that only 16 per-cent were completely fit ; 33 per cent had water inside 
and 23 per cent had water closets, whereas 29 per cent had no sanitary 
c‘onvonienc6, 41 per cent were damp and 28 per cent badly lit. According 
to the overcrowding survey of 1936 more than 12,500 or about 10 per 
cent of all working class dwellings in rural counties were overcrowded. 
The root of the housing problem in rural areas is the low rent paying 
capacity of agricultural labourers and other rural workers. Low wages 
have long made for low. rents, bearing little, if any, relation to the cost 
value of the houses. Private enterprise has therefore not been able to 
provide dwellings for rural labourers. Owners of tenement houses let 
to rural workers have often, not found it remunerative to undertake 
repairs. It was recognized by the Scottish Housing Advisoiy Committee 
that in general, no section of the population is compelled to live in 
such consistently bad housing conditions as farm servants.’’ The 
legislation relating to urban housing applies also to rural districts with 
minor modifications as to procedure, or in some cases, as to the rate of 
subsidies, in order to ensure greater effectiveness in rural areas. Thus 
the Housing (Financial Powers) Act, 1924, sanctioned larger subsidies 
(£12, 10 sh. for forty years instead of £9) for the erection of dwellings in 
agricultural parishes. In England and Wales, the number of buildings 
erected in rural districts with State assistance provided for by the Housing 
Acts of 1919, 1923 and 1924 amounted to about 237,000, half of which 
were in agricultural parishes. In Scotland, nearly 30,000 new dwellings 
were erected in rural areas as a whole, but only just over 5,000 of these 
were in typical agricultural counties. In the county fuE use was appar- 
ently not made of the subsidies granted for the erection of houses to 
meet general needs. These subsidies were teiminated in 1933. The 
Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926, empowered county councils to assist 
in financing the improvemeirt of old houses or the conversion of existing 
buildings for occupation by agricultural workers, provided that the 
work involved, an expenditoe of at least 50 on houses of which the value 
on completion did not exceed £400. Subsidies may take the form 
either of lump-sum contributions or of annual payments over a maximum 
period of 20 years. The total subsidies granted may not exceed two- 
thirds of the outlay involved or up to £100 per dweiling. The benefit 
of the subsidies is to be^^passodj^on to the tenants whose rents during 20 
years may not^be raised above tba normal level for agricultural workers 
in the district plus 4 per cent of the owirers’ share of the cost. County 
councils may, in addition to subsidies, grant loam for the work up to 
90 per cent of the value of the improved dwelling. Exchequer assistance 
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may be granted iii respect of the subsidies, paid imdor this Act on the 
basis of half the anniial charge which would have, been incurred had the 
suDsiclies been met from a 20 year loan. ■' -In 1938, the. Act' was amended 
BO as to allow for; on a' similar basis in respect .of- dweEings 

which had already been . improved with the assistance, provided: for by 
the Act, when such dwelling.s, were overcrowded, ,0a the 31st December 
1937, ' the grants paid or to be paid and the , consequent annual liability 
on the Exchequer were as' shown 'below ■ - 

Kum erof Amotiiit. Anpml 

. grants.' ■ XxclieQ'aer liability 

£<000sli.) £(000sli.) 

England and Wales 16,995 ■ 1,431 *7 ' '52*5". 

■Scotland ■ ■ ' ■ ... ■ ■ ■ 30,548 ' 2,665‘9 " .97-2' ■ 

The scope of the grant io eluded structural a lterations, repair, provi- 
sion of extra accommodation, water-supply, drainage and other sanitary 
conveniences but not ordinary repair work or minor improvements 
which could be executed at a reasonable expense. The Housing 1 t, 
1930, provided for an Exchequer subsidy in ra. p 30t of n^w houses built 
by the Rural District CouncEs to rep-ace unfio prepnty. The grant 
was to take the form of a payment of 4o sh, annually (in Scotland 5U sh.) 
for each p irson displaced from an unlit bouse or 50 sh. (in Scotland 55 sh.) 
if the house w^as situated in an agricultural parish. The annual contri- 
bution from local rates amounted to £3, 15 sh. for each new house provided. 
If the house ■waa required for the agricultural p .puiatioii, £1 of that 
amount m’gbt be claimed by the rural district council from the county 
councE. Both Exchequer and rate contribution w^as to be paid for 
forty years. The Act assigned to the county council the duty of keeping 
itself in constant touch with housing conditions in rural districts and of 
satisfying itself that adequate measures were taken to ensure necessary 
improvements. By the end of March 1938, the slum clearance pro- 
g amines adopted by rural district councils in Engiand and Whales included 
nearly 25,000 dwelling 5 in clearance areas and over 36,000 individual 
dweUings. In Scotland, new’ dwellings to replace unfit bouses in. the 
period 1934-38 amounted to about 2,500. To some extent, ovorcrow’ding 
was abated by the demolition or closing of unfit houses dealt wuth under 
the slum clearance pre grammes and by the schemes of reconditioning 
and oiEargement under the Housing (Rural Workers) Act. The Housing 
Act, 1935, lays upen local authorities the duty of taking direct measures 
to abate overcrowding. In some cases existing accommodation can be 
better distributed. Wdiore new accommodation is needed, the Act 
provides for a special Exchequer contribution of not loss than £2 or 
iLore than £8 per house, payable annually for forty years, in England 
and Wales, the county council and the Rural District Council being 
each required, in add.itIon, to contribute an annual sum of £1 for tbe 
same period. In Scotland, there Is an armuai Exchequer subsidy of 
£6, 15 fch. for forty yeai-s, the comity council contributing from rates the 
equivalent of £3, 5sh. for the same period. In most rural districts, dates 
were fixed after which it became an offence to create new overcrowding. 
The Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1938, replyc-'d, in England and 
Wales, the subsidies for slum clearance and rehef of overcrowding by a 
uniform contribution. 'The Exchequer subsidy wiE be £10 a^ year for 
forty years for each bouse buEt by a local authority for tbe agricultural 
population whether for slum clearance, 'the relief of overcrow-ding or 
general needs,; the district and the^, county -oouncH wiE each contribute 
£1, a year for 'a like period. The ''capitaEaed value of tbe combined 

'.I - -v " ’ - ■ ' ■ ' 
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coatributions is £250. In special cases, mi subsidy up tO' 

£10 a bouse will be available tbrougb the local aiitborities for houses 
built for agricultural workers by private' (Agri- 
cultural Pcpulation) (ScotIand)' . Act ..pro\ide8 foiv the: paym of au 
Exchequer subsidy ranging from/£10,. lOsh.' to £15 per Ihoiiso,' for forty 
years for houses built %■ local authorities' to, meet the: geneial needs oi‘ 
the agricultural population. For bouses erected on remote sites, the 
grant may be increased beyond £15. The Act empo%v©rslocrl aathoriticH 
for a period of five years to give giants for the replacements of unsatis- 
factory houses occupied by agricultural workers, landholders and others. 
The grant is limited to half the cost with a maximum of £160 for a three- 
roomed cottage and £200 for a four-roomed cottage. The Exchequer 
share of the expenditure on grants will be three-quarters in the highlands 
and islands, three-quarters m respect of houses intended for farm servants 
and seven-eighths in respect of other houses. Th© house must contain 
at least three rooms and must normally be provided with a watei* closet , 
a drainage and a fixed bath in a bath-room, 

Demmrh 

Since 1899, the State has been pursuing a large-scale policy to en- 
courage the establishment of small agiicultural properties. Up to 1937, 
with the assistance of State loans, more than 18,000 small farms had 
been established and a law was passed in 1934 in respect of this activity. 
The holdings which must b© large enough to enable the purchaser's 
family to earn a livelihood on them by its own labour are taken either 
from State lands or from private estates bought by the Ooverntront or 
by small holding associations w'ith the assistance of State credits. Persons 
competent to undertake the working of a small farm and with 
sufficient savings to be able to purchase stock can obtain advances which 
generally cover the entire cost of purchase of the land (maximum 8,500 
kroner) and the erection of the necessary buildings (maximum 12,000 
kroner). Interest on that part of a loan which is applied to the purchase 
of land is at 2 per cent per half year ; after five ^^^ears this part is redeem- 
able by lialf-yearly instalments of 2| per cent, of which 2 per cent on the 
balance repre>sents interest. Of the building credits, only a portion about 
two-thirds bears interest winch is at 2 per cent per six months. Redemp- 
tion does not begin until the land purchase loan has been completely 
repaid. A committee formed to consider measures to remedy the dearth 
of labour in the country side, stressed the necessity of providing agri- 
cultural workers with good housing. To give eftect to the committee's 
proposals, Parliament voted a credit of 6 million kroner for each of the 
financial years 1938-39, 1939-40 and 1940-41 to be employed m the 
form of loans to agricultural workers wishing to build houses for them- 
selves. Loans may cover land purchase costs (.maximum 1,000 kroner) 
and nine-tenths of the building cost (maximum 7,000 kroner). Loans 
for the purchase of land are r^eemabl© by half-yearly instalments of 

per cent of the original total amount, of which 2 per cent on the 
balance represents interest. A,s regards building loans, one-quarter 
(maximum 1,500 kroner) is free of interest and th© rest bears interest 
at 4 per cent per annum. The interest free part of the capital sum is 
redeemable, in 15 to 20 -years; at the end of this period, a half-yearly 
instalment of per cent will become payable on th© rest, of which 2 per 
Cienton the balance represents interest. Preference in the granting of 
credits of this kind will be given to persons with more than two 
children and some small savings.^ Large families may obtain advances * 
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,to cjover not only, tiie .cost of 'tbe'.'Bitd,. but afeo -M jm cent of tbe build- 
ing costs, and sucb advances wi'U be free, of aJl redemption . charges so long 
as the parties have more than two '.children under 16 years of age, 

Finlmid 

'. Housiiig ooiiditioiis in agricultural and .forest areas -were investigated 
during the summer of 1937. In the country, over .a third of the houses 
had one room and kitchen. .■ A quarter were single room dwellings. 
In' comparison vdth 1901 ,■ however, there had been a marked trend towards 
roomier dw^ellings. Almost s fifth 'were in a more or less dilapidated 
condition and 3 per cent were stated to be unfit for habitation. In 
about a quarter of the total, there were more than three persons per 
room , th ese h on ses accommodating a third of the popnlation. The piibli c 
authoiitiee aim chiefly at promoting home settlement. Special funds 
are financed out of the ordinary State budget and by borrowings from 
other public funds. First mortgage loans were granted generally through 
local funds managed b}^ the communes to agricultural or forest workers 
wishing to build a house or establish a small farm. The maximum 
loan granted solely for house building purposcvs is 15,000 marks, or 
including ontbiiildiiigs 25,000 marks. Advances should not exceed 
75 per cent of the total costs plus the value of the beneficiary’s labour 
which might amount to 20 per cent of the total cost of the undertaking. 
The period of redemption was 31 years, the^ annual charge being 5 per 
cent of which 3 per cent w^as interest : A borrower might, by carrying 
out certain additional work such as clearing, building in certain cases, 
be exempted from payment of the annual cliarge during the first year 
or feW' years. For a few years, the State carried out by its own labour 
organizations all building work in connection with the settlement of its 
own lands or had such work carried out by settlers at a fixed price. 
The most usual type of building w’as the small detached wooden house 
of a gross floor area of 67 square metres and containing one room, a 
large kitchen used as a living room, a pantry, a clothes cupboard, and 
an entrance ; two little attic rooms could be added later. During the 
|>eriod 1918-1936, the number of loans gTanted for building work was 
46,748 and the amount involved was 324*9 million marks. To give 
effect to the proposals of the Special OommivSsion for the study of rural 
housing, Parliament in 1938 voted 15 million marks to be used in grants 
and loans for the improvement of existing ruial dwellings. Loans up 
to 20,000 marks or 75 per cent of the cost of the work may be granted 
to owuiers of a dwelling house for repairs or extensions or for the replace* 
ment of a dilapidated house by a new^ one. Poor house owners with at 
least three children under 16 may receive subsidies the amount of which 
is inversely related to the contribution they can reasonably make to the 
work either in cash, materials or labour. Individual grants may amount 
to as much as 4,000 marks or 50 per-centjof the cost of the undertakmg. 
If a loan is also obtained, the maximum combined total may not exceed 
22,000 marks or 85 per cent of the costs. ■ ' ^ 

France 

Cheap housing organizations carry on their work in the country 
side as well as In urban districts. Eegional agricultural credit societies 
have been assimilated to housing credfit societies and may thus act as 
intermediaries in the matter of. State loans granted for the eonstruction 
or purchase of small family houses in application of the cheap housing 
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laws. TLie Loueheur Law applies' in partioniar co agricultural wwkers^ 
small owners of tenant farmers in. modest cir'cum.staiiees and habitual^ 
working alone or wiib one workman or' members of tbeii* own family's 
and also to small rural craftsmen. It was provided that oiie-tbxid of iKe 
annual appropriations made under the'Louckeur Law skoiild be reserved 
for rural communes, Tbe rural population bas benefiitd largely by Ibis 
assistance. In part, the loans have, been used for the reconditioning'' 
and modermaation of dwellings already existing. From pre-war days, 
the agricultural credit banks have granted individual long-term loans 
for the purposes of beiping agricultural wwkers and small farmers to 
purchase, recondition, convert and reconstitute rural small boldma’« 
wbi'.b the borrow^ers undertook to farm themselves or wi^h the aid of 
then famiiiOvS. New bases for this activity were furnishtd by the law of 
August 5di, 1920, providnrg for the organ zation of agricultural credit. 
The re.ioarcos from which the long-term loans are derived come Lorn the 
funds With which the State has endowed the National Agricultural 
Credit Society and from special appropriations voted by Parliament in 
1929 and 1932. Since 1935, individual loans may not amount to more 
than 60,000 francs. The maximum p^eriod allowed for repayment is 
30 years. They must be secured by a registered mortgage and a life 
insurance. The rate of interest is usually 3 per cent. Betw^een 1921 
and 31st December 1937, nearly 80,000 loans were granted to a total 
sum of 1,372 miiion francs. Uxid.T a Law ol July 31st., 1929, reg,ma,l 
regulations were to be drawn up dvjtermining the general sanitaiy condi- 
tions to be complied with in the case of wage earners, dwellings in agii- 
oaltural undirtakings, more particularly as regaids air space, lighting, 
sleeping accommodation and lavatory accommodation. It authorized 
agricultural credit societies to grant rural landowners individual long- 
term loans at a red .iced rate of interest for the purpose of facilitating 
the CO retraction, recond tioning, improvement or conversion of bUildin^ s 
into id :d for agriculfcutal workers’ dwellings. The Decrees of May 24th 
a id J i le IJih, 1938, improvtd the terms on which the loans were to be 
g:aa;Ad. Dirtain redictions in interest, inter alia, w'ere introduced in 
fa /oar of ia ido wners who were the heads of large families. AgTiciiltui fJ 
wo'kers’ Ui.ois and Chimbers of Agricultuie may obtain from the 
sofieties loans for any organizations likely to facilitate impzovemmts 
i .1 i:h ■- ho ising of workers in different branches of agiieulture. In a more 
go Dral way than the m easures mentiom d above, certain provisions of 
the D ^croe of May 21th, 1938, tend to encourage the improvement and 
recond tioning of rural d wellings. Special organizations have been 
set up, in pirticuiar departmental rural building committees whose 
d ity it is to give technical advice. Farmers and rural craftsmen ma}^ 
apply to agrioulfcurai credit societies for loans to be used for the pin pose 
of imp wing their dwellings on the same terms as loans for small 
agimitural property. The same possibilities are available for rural 
communes in comiection with schemes for the general improvements of 
hou d tg co'ididons in built-up areas, more particularly for the demolition 
of old and decayed blocks of buildings and through the execution of 
sanitary improvement work. 

Netherlands 

' Dwellings in rural areas are iidferior to., those in towns and are smaller ‘ 
The houses of agricultural labourers, in particular, often contain on the 
ground door only a kitchen used as a living room with tw^o or three Cup- 
boards,- beds '-and an entrance'hall. ; The left serves as a store room Tor 
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crops, ikppareatly, alums .are' also more conimoii m the <'Oiimry lliaii 
in the towns. Neveriliole8S5''Consid«^rable progiess has been achieved 
and a fifth or a quarter of the new buildmgs each year are in communes 
■with less than 10,000 inhabitants. The. Housing Law^ requiics riiiab 
as well as urban authorities to frame buildnig regulations, to supeivite 
housing conditions, to 'compel landlords to recoiidHoir dwellings whi<h 
fail to satisfy the regulations and to evacuate those which are deckicd 
unfit for habitation. , The loans, granted by the State to housing soeielic s 
re 30 Raised as of public utility are also available to the rural communes. 
Similarly with the object cf '.cjnccu; yg:aig.,--dum C;ea/anee lhe Kate and 
the comm Lines grant a joint subsidy of one florin per week for each new 
d veiling intend d to replace an evacuated dw’-eliing, thus enablini lhe 
rent to be r^dued. There are certain measures specially appk'u'ble 
to rural areas. Since, 1927. the occupants of a d .‘vlluig evacuaic d afur 
being cond mn« d may be helped to obtain aiio her d.^ elling b;^ merns 
of a non- ^umbarsable/ grant not excetd-iig half ik' cost of \h- biSdjig 
or 600 flo ins in all, half of this being paid by the t easuia and half 1 y 
thi commune. Th s grant may be increased to 900 florins in ' he case 
of large families. In ordw to make up the necessary capital, llu perron 
concerned may also be grante d a loan repayable in thirtj^ yeais by d 
annual instalments. Bettveen 1928 and 1934, lhe Staff mr do gi-anls 
amo luting to some 64,500 florins for the building of 231 dwellinf s. The 
Law of 1918 on agricultural workers allows loams to be i dvanced for the 
estabLshment of small agricultural undc^rtakinrs. Agrierllrrigils mint 
possess at least 1/10 of the sum required to purchase the house or to 
buy the site and build a house therein. The loan is repayable in 30 equal 
annual instalments. Prom 1919 to the end of 1937, 5,242 si ch loans 
were granted. 

Norway 

The commonest type of dwelling in the country is the three room, one 
usually oonusting of a large kitchen and two brd rooms. Acemding 
to the 1930 census, a quarter of all rural household.s live d in dwellings 
of this t3?^pe, while 17 per cent and 8 per cent respect iveh^ hfd only 
aithu' two rooms or one room. About 13 per cent of all the household's 
or a fifth of the population lived in dwellings with more than two persons 
per room. The Nor'svegian State Small Holdings and B'wellings Bank 
provides advances to assist the building of small one-familj^ houses and 
to enable famib’es with small savings to acquire an agricultural small 
holdings. Such loans require a mortgage security as well as a guarantee 
by the local authorities bear interest at 4 per cent, and are repayable 
from the six^h year' by forty-two fixed annual instalments. The State 
pays the difference between the rate of interest charged by the Bank 
and the rate it pays itself. In add'tion, state subsidies consisting of 
seven’ years interest and a third of the cost, of erecting out-hocse.*^ are 
often gi-an^-icd. J h^ maxim I'^m lew for the tuiWii-sr uf Hfcall one.family 
houses (without land for cultivation) is 4,500 kroner, and the maximum 
amount securable on mortgage is 90 per cent-offhe value of the building 
which must not be more than 10,000 kroner. Interest is 'fixed at 4 f per 
cent and repayment by six monthlyinstahnents begins with the third' 
and 'ends with the "thirtieth year. ; Between 1935 and 1938, Parlkmmt 
voted 21 million kroner to bo used in subs'dies for the improvement' of 
unfit dwelings in the country and in fishing districts. ' 'At first ho 
individual 'grant pould exceed 400, Kroner but since 1937, the maximum' 
has been raised to 500 kroner. Subsides are only granted to parsons 
whose income is too small for 'them ' reasonably to be expected to repair 
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thoir dwellings entirely at theii' own expense. Pi-ecedence must be given 
to large families. Subsidies may only be employed for the purchase of 
materials and are only paid on the completion of the work. More than 
6,000 rural dwellings have been I’epaired, enlarged or in some (!R.se.s 
rebuilt with the help of these subsidies during the years 1935 - -1038. 

Sweden 

The number of households in the countri' is constantly increasing. 
jSlearly, 60 per cent of the houses consist of trvo rooms and one kitchen ; 
more thair 25 per cent one room and a kitchen while 6 per cent eoutain 
only one room or a kitchen. Half the families with cultivable land.s of 
less than a hectare have only one room and a kitchen. The dwellings 
iire often difective and overcrowding is widaly prevalent. From 1905 
to 1037, a sum of 131 million la-oner vm allocated to the construction 
of 36,561 .small residential properties. During the years 1923 — 1937, 
38,182 borrowers received in addition subsidies anioimting in all to 
11 million kroner. Siiioe 1933, advances have been made on favourable 
terms to provide workers engaged in lumbering, agriculture, road making 
with a dwelling and a little land in order to make life somewhat easier 
when they are out of work. Such loans are granted only to persons with 
no resources and on condition that the holdmgs thus“ acquired should 
never be encumbered with other debts. Individual loans mav amount 
to 100 per cent of the value of the property less the value of the labour 
furnished by the borrower himself. The amount a borrower may receive 
was at first fixed at a maximum of 6,000 kroner ; but since 1938, as a 
result of a rise in building costs, the maximum has been increased to 
7,000. The loans are free of interest and are non-redeemable during 
the first five yea rs. At the end of this period, two-thirds of the capital 
sum are repayable by annual instalments of one-thirtieth. The com- 
munes must guarantee the whole amount of any advance until it becomes 
redeemable ; afterwards, they are responsible for only a quarter of any 
possible loss. Between 1933 and 1938, a sum of 34-5 million kroner was 
allocated under this scheme to the establishment of 6,000 small pro- 
perties for wwkers. In 1933, originally as an attempt to reduce 
unemployment, an important movement was initiated for the purpose of 
improving existing rural housing and replacing insanitarv dwellings. 
A sum of 57-5 million kroner was allocated by the State for the years 
1933 1939, about three-quarters of it izr the foim of subsidies and 
the balance in the foi-m of public loans. Individual subsidies maj" 
amount to 1,000 kroner (since 1939, 2,000 kroner) or a maximum of 
80 per cent of the total cost, while loans may amount to 3,000 kroner 
(since 1938, 3,500 kroner) or to a maximum of 70 per cent of the total 
cost. Loans bear interest at 4 per cent and redeemable over twenty 
years. About 68,000 dwellings have beeiz improved or rebuilt durino- 
the years 1933—1937 under this scheme. In 1935, Parliament voted 
special credits to be allocated in the form of mortgage loans to farmers 
wishing to build or adapt dwellings for their workers. As little use was 
made of these credits, the conditions were relaxed in 1939 In individual 
eases, loa,ns may amount to 80 per cent of the cost of the undertaking 
and will be free of interest for the first half of the period of redemption 
wmoh 18 to he twenty y^rs. Subsidies are granted for central heating 
and watdi “Supply and for tlio , ooiistruction of dwolHiigs oonsistin^ of 
more than two rooms and a Mtohen.: Since 1938, a scheme for assisting 
large and needy families by enabling them to construct or adapt smaE 
one-fainily houses has been applied- to. rural areas on the same- principle# 
as 'to urban areas. ,■ ■ - ^ . 
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Appendix No. 33 

, [Beferreci to in the Introduction] • . 

[Synofsis for monogrmjlis on rwal life prohlem^ in India, prepared 
by the India^i Society of AgriciiUiiral Economics] 

Explanatory note 

: ' . The main object' ofThe preparation of these inonograplis on Rural 
Life Conditions is twofold : (i) to get a eiear idea of the weakness of 
oiir rural , life' conditions and (ii) to submit to critical examination the 
various efforts made by the authorities and the people to remove them 
so that an all-round comprehensive effort is made for an orderly develop- 
nieiit of the country side. 

Indian Rural Life is mostly in a static condition ; it has to be roused 
into an active dynamic force. To achieve this end, no one measure 
would be enough. There are certain fundamental conditions for the 
full development of production. For example, land — the principal source 
of production— must be owned by the cultivator, and, where that is 
not possible, he must get a fi.xity of tenure on an equitable basis. The 
producer must be educated, specially the ^backwaml class holders of 
land. They all must live in healthy surroundings and homes. The 
whole administrative machinery should be so devised as to make the 
producer well organized to take advantage of the Government measures 
for improvement in the productive capacity of land and the profitable 
disposal of his produce. 

Besides judging the adequacy., of the Government efforts and their, 
efficacy, one has always to consider their comparative importance so 
that deficiencies may be made up in order of urgency. This can only 
be done when' the facts are properly collected and ameliorative measures 
are intelligently reported. _ ‘ 

The synopsis presented here, cannot, by 'the very nature of the case, 
be complete in every detail. Indian Rural Sociology is so varied and 
complex that our outline would need to be supplemented with due regard 
to local conditions and requirements.' Here we have endeavoured to 
indicate only the general lines of work. When a sufficient number of 
monqgraphs has been prepared along these lines, it is proposed to call a 
Conference for the whole of India to consider these Rural Life Problems. 

The main objectives of our scheme may be summarised as under ^ : — 

(I) To collect documentary material giving as vivid a pictme as 
possible of the various forms of Rural Life in different parts of India, 

(II) To organise between the Indian Provinces and States an 
exchange of information and ideas in order to mobilise their experience 
for the benefit of all, 

(III) To make known the methods adopted in certain countries - 
both Indian and foreign for the definite purpose of improving the stan- 
dard of rural life and the result achieved -through such efforts, 

(IV) To ascertain what difficulties', -stand in the way of similar 

progress in other parts or regions, ^ ^ ' 

(V) To lay down certain guiding principles applicable muta^ia 
mutandis to the rural population in India, 

This i« adopted’ firoitt. the Lea^e of Katfons^ .P oject for 'a Btiml Life , 
Ooiif©r©»joe.for Europe which was ta be 'called :in 1^19 - hut had to he aboadoued 
'owing to''''the 'War.- ' 
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(¥1) To ascertain how the individual efforts of different sections 
might be suj^portecl bj appropriate joint action by neighbouring pro* 
vinceSj tracts or States, 

(VIl) By discussion and example, to encourage the Governments 
and the general public to take interest in all attempts to im.prove the 
conditions of life of the rural population, 

(ITII) To obtain technical advice of experts on certain problems 
of common interest to rural population of the whole of India. 

During the time the Provincial, Regional or State documents are 
undei^ preparation by various agencies, the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics will try to gather material now available in India regarding 
vsimilar activities in foreign countriCvS, such as the League of Nations 
publications, the International Institute of Rome Bulletins and the pub- 
lications of other Governments, such as the United States of America , 
Great Britain, etc,^' These topical monographs on comparative Indian 
conditions would provide valuable material for forming opinions and 
policies by various bodies* 

Tlu‘ scheme propounded here is ambitious but its fulfilment is not 
impossible if the Society could enlist the eo-o[)eration of all tiie agencies 
concerned and interested in this subject, such as, Govenuiieiit Depart- 
ments, Universities, colleges and other public institutions. The funda- 
mental idea is that the standard of life of the millions of the people of 
India should be materially raised. This presupposes the fullest mobili- 
zation of all the resources and combined efforts of the Central as 
as Provincial Governments, the Governments of Indian States and also 
the public at large. The plan of study and research indicated here 
as a first step will, it is hoped, yield fruitful results. 


* The documeafcs prepi^cd by the vadoiis Continental Governme ts on their 
Ru ’al Lif > P.oblems as also the topical studies published by the International 
Institute of Ag iculture at Rome a^e ve^y useful for our purpose. They aro 
available at th& League of Nations’ office at Ne Delhi. 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 

Genkeal 

General Description of the' Territory. Its area. CTeogt'a,pliical 
position . Climate. Geology. , Other ■ jihysical features. Diversity of 
areas comprising it. Rivers, hiUs and mountain ranges. Principal; 
toviis. B.ural and urban areas. Soils and their variety. 

Special events of historical importance ^viiieli lusvc influenced the 
griniping of territories with descriptive features. 

11 ." 

■ IN.FLU1NCE OP DEMOGRAPHY 
PortJLATIOK 

а. Rural population,:— , 

(a)' .'.Land owners. 

(5) Tenants, 

(c) Labourers, Self labour. 

(d) Artisans. 

б. Urban Population. 

c. Density of population. 

d. Health and diseases. 

Birth and death-rates, 

Expectation of life, 

Principal diseases. 

e. Occupations : division of population into various occupations, 

/. Migration : Immigration and emigration. 

g» Composition of rural population by castes and races. Their 
social status aiid economic efficiency. 

Ill 

LAND TENURE SYSTEMS, LAND SETTLEMENTS, 
AGRxlRIAN REFORMS 

(a) Land tenures in the area. Different systems. Their historic 
origins and importance. Area under each. Their chief characteristics. 
Forms of taxation. 

(5) Holdings of land. Their trends. Traiivsfer of lands from agri- 
culturists to non-cultivators or lion-ciiltivating classes (trend). Lands 
held hy different classes or castes or races of people. 

AOBABIAl^f ReFOBMS 

(c) (1) .Restrictions on alienations — ^Their effects. 

(2) Tenure Legislations and their effects. 

(3) Regulation of rent. 

(4) Creation of special teniu’es or holdings restrictions on 

transfer. " ' 

(5) Record of land rights. 

(d) Fragmentation ' of holdings. '• Conditions in the area. Restric- 
tions on fragmentations, if any,- Consolidation ' of' holdings. ’ Nature 
of the measures adopted ; Co-operative, '.Legislative, and result® 'thereof. 
Government policy in this coimeotidn.' 'Facilities offered for consolidation, 
if any. Uneconomic holders and their position.. Subsidiary occupations. 
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(e) (!) Irrigation facilities. Aim irrigat^^ under rarioiis sdiemes ; 
canals, wells, tanks. 

Uses of meclianical power or electricity in the lift irrigation. 
Tube wells. Possibilities of extension. 

(2) The tract’s liability to famines,, floods or frosts. Protective 
measures adopted or under consideration. Nature of the help given 
for the protection of the cultivator from such calamities. 

(3) Afforestation and creation of village woodlands. 

IV 

TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 
Designed to kaise the standabd of Lir’E oe the bubal 

POPULATION 

Local, Regional or National measures — soil improvements — crop 
improvement measures. Tools and equipment of the cultivators and 
efforts to replenish or improve the same. 

Draught cattle — The breeds and their improvements. Elimination 
of useless animals. v 

Principal crops in the area — area under each — Yields — Efficiency — 
Types of cultivation — Food crops or money crops — Mixed farming — 
Area under each — ^Trends. Supply of pure seeds. 

Government organization for researches — measures adopted by 
Government to introduce improvements-^Adequacy or usefulness of 
the measures— Nature of propaganda. Crop diseases and pests — 
Measures taken to control them. Stray cattle, pigs, nilgai, etc. 

, , , ■ ■ ■ . \ - . " ■ ■ 

V 

RURAL INDUSTRIES 

(a) Dairy. 

Types of cattle — Breeds — Measures taken for their improvements. 
Disposal of milk and the other products — efficiency of measui'es 
adopted to their disposal. 

(b) Poultry farming, bee keeping, sheep raising. 

(c) Other industries subsidiary to agriculture. Processing of crops — 
ginning and baling of cotton, husking of paddy, tanning, .cart plying, 
spinning and weaving, rope making, other arts and crafts. 

(d) Veterinary services™ Their extent and usefulness — Reporting of 
epidemics. 

■ VI 

MARKETING OF CROPS 

How effected. - . . • , 

Marketing legislation — ^Its effects. . . / 

Local markets and their regulation if any— Grading of crops — Ware- 
house facilities. 

Measures taken to m?iintain prices — ^Recent trends in the prices of 

principal farm products of the locality. 

" Co-operative measures— Government help and direction— Success of 
meia^ures— 'Their' finance.' . ■ ; ■ ■ ‘ , 

Other forms of co-operation— co-operative stores, eo-operative 
stalls, societies, etc. 
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VII 

FINANCE OF AGRICULTURE 

(1) The money-lenders and indigenous bankers — extent of tiieii* opera- 
tion — measures taken to control or regulate their business — their effects — 
measures taken to protect the cultivators in the execution of decrees 
against them. , ' 

■ ■ '(2) Rural .indebted ness— measures taken to reduce , it., Goneiliatidn 
proceedings and their results. Their effects on Rural Credit.-, 

(3) Co-operative Credit — its growth and development — The 
Co-operative spiiit : self help and self-reliance. The type of ox’ganisa- 
tion in the primaries and in the banks. Multi-purpose societies. 

(4) Land Mortgage Banks — extent of their operations — objects of 
loans — How far used for effecting improvements in cultivation. Areas 
under ojperation — dry or wet. Results. 

., Crop Insurance. ,■ 

Cattle Insurance, 

Possibilities of the above. 

Other forms of co-operation for improvements in agriculture, 
e.g., Bunding Societies, societies for fencing, cattle breeding, etc. 

How far funds are available for Rural Credit. 

Rates of interest. 

Changes in the method of money-lending as a result of restrictive 
legislation. 

Position of uneconomic holders in the Co-operative movements — 
measures adopted to help them. 

vm 

EDUCATION 

General, vocational, adult, domestic, cultural 

INFLUENCES, ARTS, FOLKLORE, ETC. 

(a) Primary education — How far spread. 

Number of villages served out of a total of 

Percentage of school-going children to population. 

Possibility of compulsion considered, if any — if* introduced, how 
far successful. 

School and its equipment — Buildings, play-grounds, etc. 

Improvements in Primary Education with special reference to 
needs of rural life. 

(b) Special schools for backw^ard classes or communities — their charac- 
teristics. 

(c) Adult education. 

Literacy movement. 

Vocational training for village population ~ special schools or 
special courses provided. The school and its relation with the public. 
Boy Scout movement — First-aid training, ' Special training for teachers 
for rural life. 


Social organization— community life. People’s own organisations. 
Beligioua .life and ceremonials — ^how tliey- affect economic conditions—* 
SoeM contacts— Women’s. Hfe and status— Influence of towns on village 
life. New habits formed. ^ ^ 
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HEALTH AND .SANITATION, PEOBLEMS OF NUTRITION 

' ^ Vilkge Hoiising coii^^ 

Village Housing Eegiilations. 

Housing of Cattle : — Present arrangement ; provision of court }'ards« 

Village sanitation and village sanitary service. Their DrganiEation 
and effidency ; adequacy. 

Co-operation of the people. 

Water suj)piy ; adequacy, purity. 

Medical relief, maternity relief. Their adequacy. The system under 
operation. 

Nutrition problems. Inquiries made, if any. How far old customs 
modified — hand -milling, and use of machine polished rice. Introduction 
of modern machinery in the processing of food crops for domestic use. 
Restrictions of these machines. 

Provision of courtyards and growth of vegetables. 

Health organizations in districts, their nature and plans of work. 
Training of staff. Diseases and their treatment. Malaria, hookworm, 
T.B., Venereal diseases, etc. 

Popular interest in village sanitation. Nature of propaganda to 
create it. 

Rural electricity— -Nature of supply — Possibilities. 

Control of food products — Adulteration of milk, ghee, etc. Need for 
regulation, municipal or State. Sanitary Regulations for the rural 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE AREA 

Resources of the territory , 

Forest, 

Minerals. 

Agricultural. 

Water power. 

How far investigated for their economic values and exploited . Govern - 
ment policy in this connection. 

Industries developed— Nature and types. Men employed— Local and 
outside. Markets for their products. Their dispersion as against concen- 
tration in different areas. 

How far pressure on land removed by the diversion of population 
from agriculture to industries, as also by emigi*ation. Influence of 
these industries. 

Financial organization for the development of industries. 

XI 

ADMINISTRATION 

(a) Administration of the village panchayats : — 

(1) Functions. 

Sanitation. , , 

Judicial and Revenue; 'Protection of life and property. 
Water-supply, supervision over education, etc. Amenities in 
life. ^ Village woodlands policy. 
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(2) Income t—Taxatioii. ' ..Other sources ' of ¥olim^ 
work by the people. System of Begar' or,.Veth, if any. 

'(S)G%iistitutioii of the tillage Panchayat.;' ' 

Functions now exercised. ■ 

(4) Supervision and guidance from— ■ . 

District Boards, 

' Beveiiiie Officials, ■ 

Special Agencies, 

Mahal Panchayats, 

(b) Influence of administration, specially, of the itevemie Department , ; 
on the economic life of the peop!e. ; 

Dela^’^s in administrative work. 

Attitude of the village service to the needs of the rural population. 

(o) Social legislation that would improve the social and economic 
life of the people. 

(d) Policy of the Government for rmal reconstruction. Their organi- 
zation and plans. Their coniprehensiveness. ISfati^ of the machinery 
created. Efficacy of the machiner3^ Agencj^^, if any, for the study 
of the social and economic condition of the people. How far carried out. 

(e) Transport facilities 

(1) Ports and their developments. 

(2) Railways. 

(3) Roads : — Trunk and Feeder— Adequacy, 

(/) Litigation. 

(g) Co-operation of the people in the rural development. Their 
own organizations and spirit. Their resx^onse to Government efforts. 
Nature of co-operation. Their contribution in funds to Government 
Grant-in-aid scheme or otherwise. 

(ft) Rural studies already made by Government. Their nature— 
How far recommendations are attended to. 

Studies by other agencies. 

Fmance of rural developments under each head. Percentage of 
total revenue. Adequacy of funds x)rovided and their proper distribution 
among departments. 

Nature of administrative control over various activities. Their 
co-ordination. How far supported or guided by the public. 

XII 

CONCLUSION 

Summary of the Rural Problems of the area and how far they are 
being solved. Efficacy of the measures taken. Popular support. The 
future. 


